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Democriiiis  Junior  ad  Librum  suum. 


VADE  liber,  qualis,  non  ausim  dicere,  foelix, 

Te  nisi  foelicem  fecerit  alma  dies, 
Vade  tamen  quocunque  lubet,  quascunque  per  oras, 

Et  Genium  Domini  fac  imitere  tui. 
I  blandas  inter  Charites,  mystamque  saluta 

Musarum  quemvis,  si  libi  lector  erit. 
Rura  colas,  urbem,  subeasve  palatia  regum, 

Submisse,  placide,  te  sine  dente  geras. 
!Nobilis,  aut  si  quis  te  forte  inspexerit  heros. 

Da  te  morigerum,  perlegat  usque  lubet. 
Est  quod  Nobilitas,-  est  quod  desideret  heros, 

Gratior  heec  forsan  charta  placere  potest. 
Si  quis  morosus  Cato,  tetricusque  Senator 

Hunc  etiam  librum  forte  videre  yelit, 
Sive  magistratus,  turn  te  reverenter  habeto ; 

Sed  nullus ;  muscas  non  capiunt  aquilee. 
Non  vacat  his  tempus  fugitivum  impendere  nugis, 

Nee  tales  cupio ;  par  mihi  lector  erit. 
Si  matrona  gravis  casu  diverterit  istuc, 

Ulustris  domina,  aut  te  Comitissa  legat: 
Est  quod  displiceat,  placeat  quod  forsitan  illis, 

lugerere  his  noli  te  modo,  pande  tamen. 
At  si  virgo  tuas  dignabitur  inclyta  chartas 

Tangere,  sive  schedis  heereat  ilia  tuis : 
Da  modo  te  facilem,  et  queedam  folia  esse  memento 

Conveniant  oculis  quee  magis  apta  suis. 
Si  generosa  ancilla  tuos'aut  alma  puella 

Yisura  est  ludos,  annue,  pande  lubens. 
Die,  Utinam  nunc  ipse  mens*  (nam  diligit  istas) 

In  preesens  esset  conspiciendus  herus. 
Ignotus  notusve  mihi  de  gente  togat& 

Sive  aget  in  ludis,  pulpita  sive  colet, 
Sive  in  Lyceeo,  et  nugas  evolverit  istas. 

Si  quasdam  mendas  viderit  inspiciens. 
Da  veniam  auctori,  dices ;  nam  plurima  vellet 

Expungi,  quee  jam  displicuisse  sciat. 
Sive  Melancholicus  quisquam,  seu  blandus  Amator, 

Aulicus  aut  Givis,  seu  bene  comptus  Eques 
Hue  appellat,  age  et  tuto  te  crede  legenti, 

Multa  istic  forsan  non  male  nata  leget. 
Quod  fugiat,  caveat,  quodque  amplexabitur,  ista 

Pagina  fortassis  promere  multa  potest. 

*  Haec  cornice  dicta,  cave  ne  male  capias. 


Democritus  Junior  ad  Librum  suum. 

Atsi  quis  Medicus  coram  te  sistet,  andice    - 

Fac  circumspecte,  et  te  sine  !abe  geras : 
Inveniet  namque  ipse  meis  quoque  plurima  scriptis, 

NoQ  leve  subsidium  qvm  stbi  hfinn  erunt. 
Si  quis  Causidicus  chartas  impingat  in  istas. 

Nil  mihi  vobiscum,  pessima  turba  rsje : 
Sit  nisi  vir  bonus,  et  juris  sine  fraude  peritus ; 

Turn  legat,  et  forsan  doctior  inde  siet. 
Si  quis  cordatus,  facilis,  lectorque  benignus 

Hue  oculos  vertat,  quee  velit  ipse  legat ; 
Candidus  ignoscet,  metuas  nil,  pande  libenter, 

OfFensus  n^ndis  non  erit  ilie  tuis, 
Laudabit  nonnuUa.     V^nit  si  Rhetor  h^^tus, 

Limata  et  tersa,  et  qui  bene  cocta  petit, 
Claude  citus  librum  ;  nulla  hclc  nisi  ferrea  verba, 

Offendent  stomachum  quse  niinus  apla  suum. 
At  si  quis  non  eximius  de  |^ebe  poeta, 

Annue ;  namque  istic  plurima  ficta  leget 
Nos  sumus  e  numero,  nullus  mihi  spirat  Apolla, 

Grandiloqaus  Vates-quilibet  esse  nequit. 
Si  Criticus  Lector,  tumiidas  Censorque  molestus, 

Zoilus  et  Momus,  si  rabiosa  cdhors  .* 
Ringe,  freme,  et  noli  tum  pandere,  tuBba  malrgnis 

Si  occvirrat  Iannis  invidiosa  suis : 
Fac  fugias ;  si  nulla  tibi  stt  copia  eundi, 

Contemnes  tacite  scommata  quceque  feres. 
Frendeat,  allatret^  vacuas  ganoitibus  auras 

Impleat,  hand  cures;  his  placuisse  nefas. 
Verum  age  si  forsan  di^ertat  purior  hospes, 

Cuiqae  sales^  hxdi,  displiceantque  joci, 
Objiciatque  tibi  sordes,  lascivaq»e :  d^ces» 
^  Lasciva  est  DomifKi  et  Musa  jocosa*  too, 
Nee  lasciva  tamen,  si  pensitet  omae ;  se^  esto ; 

Sit  lasciva  Meet  pagtna,  vita  proba  est. 
Barbarus,  indoctusque  radis  spectator  m  istam 

Si  messem  intrudat,  ^te  fugabis  eum  : 
Fungum  pelle  procul  (jubeo) ;  nam  quid  mihi  fungo  ? 

Conveniunt  stomacko  non  minus  ista  sua. 
Sed  nee  pelle  tamen ;  l^<io  omnes  accipe  vuku, 

Quos,  quas,  vel  qualci^,  inde  vel  und^  viros. 
"  Gratus  erit  quicunque  venit,  grMissimus  hos|>es 

Quisqni»  erit,  faei^  dii&cilisi^e  mihi>. 
Nam  si  culp&rii,  queedaim  culpAsse  juvabit. 

Culpando  faciet  me  meliora  seq«i. 
Sed  si  laud3,rit,  neque  laudibus  elBferar  ulKs, 

Sit  satis  hi^e  mali^  epposuisse  bonufny. 
Heec  sunt  quee  nostro^placuit  uiand^re  libella> 

£t  quse  dimittens  discere  jussit  Herus. 


The  Author's  Abstract  of  Melancholy ^  Atkxoyu^. 


WH£N  I  go  musing  all  alone, 
I'hinking  of  divers  tbings    fore- 
known. 
When  I  build  castles  in  the  ayr, 
Void  of  sorrow  and  void  of  feare, 
Pleasing  myself  witb  phantasms 

sweet, 
Metiunks  the  time  runs  very  fleet. 
All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly, 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  lie  waking  all  alone, 
RecDunting  what  I  have  ill  done. 
My  thoughts  on  me  then  tyrannize, 
Fear  and  sorrow  me  surprise, 
Whether  I  tarry  still  or  go, 
Methinks  the  time  moves  very  slow. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  so  sad  as  melancholy. 
When  to  myself  I  act  and  smile, 
With  pleasing  thoughts  the  time 

beguile. 
By  a  brook  side  or  wood  so  green, 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  or  unseen, 
A  thousand  pleasures  do  me  bless, 
And  crown  my  soule  with  happiness. 
All  my  joyes  besides  are  folly, 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  lie,  sit,  or  walk  alone, 
^•^igh,   I    grieve,   making   great 

mone. 
In  a  dark  grove,  or  irksome  den, 
With  discontents  and  Furies  then, 
A  thousand  miseries  at  once 
Mine  heavy  heart   and  soule  en- 
sconce. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
None  so  sour  as  melancholy. 
Me  thinks  1  hear,  me  thinks  I  see. 
Sweet  music,  wondrous  melodic, 
Towns^  palaces,  and  cities  fine ; 
Here  now,  then  there ;  the  world  is 

mine. 
Rare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine, 
Wha^  e'er  is  lovely  or  divine. 
All  Gather  joyes  to  this  are  folly, 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
Methinks  1  hear^  methinks  I.ste 
Ghosts^  goblins,  fiends ;  my  p&an- 

tasie 
Presents  a  thousand  ugly  shapes, 
Headless  bears,  black  men,  and 

apes. 
Doleful  outcries,  and  fearful  sights, 
My  sad  and  dismall  soule  affrights. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
None  so  damn'd  as  melancholy. 


Me  thinks  T  court,  me  thinks  I  kiss. 
Me  thinks  I  now  embrace  my  mis- 
triss. 

0  blessed  dayes,  O  sweet  content. 
In  paradise  my  time  is  spent. 
Such  thoughts  may  still  my  fancy 

move, 
So  may  I  ever  be  in  love. 
All  my  joyes  to  this  are  folly, 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  recount  loves  many  frights, 
My  sighs  and  tears,  my  waking 

nights. 
My  jealous  fits ;  O'mine  hard  fate 

1  now  repent,  but  'tis  t^o  late. 
No  torment  is  so  bad  as  love, 
So  bitter  to  my  soule  can  prov«* 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  so  harsh  as  melancholy. 
Friends  and  companions  get  you 

gone, 
'Tis  my  desire  to  be  alone  ; 
Ne'er  well  but  when  my  thoughts 

and  I 
Do  domineer  in  privacie. 
No  gemm,  no  treasure  like  to  this, 
'Tis  my  delight,  my  crown,  my  bliss. 
All  my  joyes  to  this  are  folly, 
Naught  So  sweet  as  melancholy. 
'Tis  my  sole  plague  to  be  alone, 
I  am  a  beast,  a  monster  grown, 
I  will  no  light  nor  company, 
1  finde  it  now  my  misery. 
The  scean  i^  turned,  my  joyes  are 

gone,5 
Feare,discontent,and  sorrows  come. 
All  my  griefs  lo  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  so  fierce  as  melancholy. 
I'll  not  change  life  with  any  King, 
I  ravisbt  am ;  can  the  world  bring 
Mor e  joy , then  still  to  laughandsmile. 
In  pleasant  toyes  time  to  beguile  ? 
Do  not,  O  do  not  trouble  me, 
So  sweet  content  I  feel  and  see. 
All  my  joyes  to  this  are  folly. 
None  so  divine  as  melancholy. 
I'll  change  my    state    with    any 

wretch 
Thou  canst  frons  gaole  or  dunghill 

fetch : 
My  pain's  past  cure,  another  hell, 
I  may  not  in  this  torment  dwell, 
Now  desperate  I  hate  my  life. 
Lend  me  a  halter  or  a  knife ; 
All  jny  griefs  to  this  are  jolly  ^ 
Naught  so  damn" d  as  melancholy. 


The  Argument  of ' the  Frontispieces 


TEN   distinct    Squares  here  seen 

apart^ 
Are  joyn'din  one  by  Cutter's  art. 

1.  Old  Deinocritus  under  a  tree, 
Sits  on  a  stone  with  book  on  knee; 
About  him  hang  there  many  fea- 
tures 

Ofcats,dogs^andsuchlikecreatures, 
Of  which  he  makes  anatomy. 
The  seat  of  black  choler  to  see. 
Over  his  head  appears  the  skie, 
And  Saturn  Lord  of  melancholy. 

2.  To  the  left  a  landscape  of  ^Jea- 

lousie, 
Presents  itself  wnto  thine  eye, ' 
A  kingfisher,  a  swan,  an  hern. 
Two  fighting  cocks  you  may  discern, 
Two  roaring  bulls  each  other  hie. 
To  assault  concerning  venery. 
Symbole^  are  these;  I  say  no  more. 
Conceive  the  rest  by  that's  afore. 

3.  The  next  of  solitariness, 

A  portraiture  doth  well  express. 
By  sleeping  dog,  cat ;  buck  and  do. 
Hares,  conies  in  the  desart  go : 
Bats,  owls  the  shady  bowers  over 
In  melancholy  darkness  hover. 
Markwell:  If'tbe  not  as't  should  be 
Blame  th&bad  Cutter,  and  not  me. 

4.  Ith'    under  column  there   doth 

stand 
Inamorato  with  folded  hand ; 
Down  hangs  his  head,  terse    and 

polite, 
Seipe  dittie  sure  he  doth  indite. 
His  lute  and  books  about  him  lie. 
As  symptom es  of  his  vanity; 
If  this  do  not  enough  disclose, 
To  paint  him,  take  thyself  by  th' 

nose. 

5.Hypochondriacus  leans  on  his  arm 
Winde  in  his  side  >doth  him  much 

harm, 
And  troubles  him  full   sore,  God 

knows. 
Much  pain  he  hath  and  many  woes. 
About  him  pots  and  glasses  lie. 
Newly  brought  from's  Apothecary. 
This  Saturn's  aspects  signifie, 
"You  see  them  portraid  in  the  skie. 


6.  Beneath  them  kneeling  on  his 

knee, 
A  superstitious  man  you  see ; 
He  fasts,  prays,  on  his  idol  fixt. 
Tormented  hope  and  feare  betwixt  t 
For  hell  perhaps  he  takesmore  pain, 
Then  thou  dost  heaven  itself  to  gain, 
Alas  poor  soule,  I  pitie  thee. 
What  stars  incline  thee  so  to  be  ? 

7.  But  see  the  madmen  rage  down  - 

right 

With  furious  looks,  a  ghastly  sight! 

Naked  in  chains  bound  doth  he  lie 

And  roars  amain  he'knows  not  why! 

Observe  him ;  for  as  in  a  gFass, 

Thine  angry  portraiture  it  was. 

His  picture  keep  still  in  thy  pre- 
sence ; 

Twixt  him  and  thee  there's  no  difn 
ference. 

8.9.  Borage  and  hellebor  fill  two 

scenes, 
Sovereign  plants  to  purge  the  veins 
Of  melancholy,  and  chear  the  heart 
Of  those  black  fumes  which  make  it 

smart ; 
To  clear  the  brain  of  misty  fogs. 
Which  dull  our  senses,  and  soule 

clogs. 
The  best  medicine  that  ere    God 

made 
For  this  malady,  if  well  assaid. 

10.  Now  last  of  all  to  fill  a  place. 
Presented  is  the  Author's  face ; 
And  in  that  habit  which  he  wears. 
His  image  to  the  world  appears, 
His  minde  no  art  can  well  express, 
That  by  his  writings  yoy  may  guess. 
It  was  not  pride,  nor  ylet  vainglory', 
(Though  otiiers  do  it  commonly) 
Made  him  do  this:    if   you    must 

know, 
The  Printer  would  needs  have  it  so. 
Then  do  not  frowne  or  scoffe  at  it, 
Deride  not,  nor  detract  a  whit, 
For  surely  as  thou  dost  by  him, 
He  will  do  the  same  again. 
Then  look  upon't,  behold  and  s^e, 
As  thou  lik'st  it,  so  it  likes  thee. 
And  I  for  it  will  stand  in  view, 
Thine  to  command,  Reader,  adieu. 


SKETCH 


OF  THE 


LIFE  OP  tUE  AUTHOR 


Robert  Burton  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  re- 
spectable family,  at  Lindley  in  Leicestershire,  and  was  born 
in  the  year  1576.  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  learninof 
at  the  free  school,  at  Sutton  Coldfield,  in  Warwickshire,  and 
in  1593,  at  thie  age  of  seventeen,  was  sent  to  Brazen-Nose 
College,  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1616  he  had  the 
vicarage,  of  St.  Thomas  in  Oxford  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Dean  and  Cannons  of  Christ  Church,  and  in  1636  Lord^Berk- 
ley  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Segrave,  in  Leicestershire ;  which 
two  preferments  he  retained  till  his  death.  He  was  much 
addicted  to  astrology,  and  is  said  to  have  predicted  the  time 
of  his  own  death.  "  He  was,"  says  Wood,  "  an  exact  mathe- 
matician, a  curious  calculator  of  nativities,  a  general  read 
scholar,  a  thorough-paced  philologist,  and  one  that  under- 
stood the  surveying  of  lands  well.  As  he  was  by  many  ac- 
counted a  severe  student,  a  deyourer  of  authors,  a  melancho- 
ly and  humorous  person ;  so  by  others,  who  knew  him  well, 
a  person  of  great  honesty,  plain  dealing  and  charity.  I 
have  heard  some  of  the  ancients  of  Christ  Church  often  say, 
that  his  company  was  very  merry,  facete,  and  juvenile ;  and 
no  man  in  his  time  did  surpass  him  for  his  ready  and  dextrous 
interlarding  his  common  discourses  among  them  with  verses 
from  the  poets,  or  sentences  from  classic  authors;  which 
being  then  all  the  fashion  in  the  University,  made  his  com- 
pany the  more  acceptable."  In  order  to  relieve  his  melan- 
choly ,it  is  said,  he  diverted  himself  by  listening  to  theribaldry 
of  the  barge-men,  which  seldom  failed  to  occasion  vehement 
bursts  of  laughter.  This  book  was  written  with  a  view  of 
soothing  his  peculiar  disposition,  but  it  is  said  to  have  in- 
creased his  melancholy  turn  of  mind.    His  residence  was 
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chiefly  at  Oxford,  where  he  died  in  1639,  and  was  interred  in 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  and  the  following 
inscription,  written  by  himself/ was  put  upon  his  monument : 

Faucis  notus,  paucioribus  ignotus, 
Hie  jacet  Democritus  junior, 
•  Cui  vitam  dedit  et  mortem 

Melancholia. 
Ob.  8.  Id.  Jatl.  A.C.  mdcxxxix. 

The  only  work  our  author  wrote  was  the  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy, and  which  probably  formed  the  employment  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  life.  It  aboimds  with  extracts 
from  ancient  authors,  illustrating  the  causes,  effects,  and  cure 
of  that  morbid  affection.  His  own  reflections  throughout  the 
work  are  original,  ingenious  and  striking^ :  it  has  been  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  first  literary  men  of  our 
country.  Dr.  Johnson  says  it  was  the  only  book  that  ever 
took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours  sooner  than  he  wished  to  rise; 
^and  Warton  remarks,  that  '^  the  writer's  variety  of  learning, 
his  quotations  from  scarce  and  curious  books,  his  pedantry 
sparkling  with  rude  wit  and  shapeless  elegance, miscellaneous 
matter,  intermixture  of  agreeable  tales  and  illustrations,  and, 
perhaps  above  all,  the  singularities  of  his  feelings,  cloathed 
m  an  uncommon  quaintness  of  style,  have  contributed  to 
render  it,  even  to  modern  readers,  a  valuable  repository  of 
amusetkient  and  information/' 
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TO  THE  READER. 


GENTLE  reader,  I  presume  thou  wilt  be  very  inquisitive 
to  kuow  what  antick  or  personate  actor  this  is,  that  so  in- 
solently intrudes,  upon  this  conunon  theatre,  to  the  worlds 
view,  arrogating'  another  mans  name,  whence  he  is,  why  he 
doth  it,  and  what  he  hath  to  say*  Although, ""  as  he  said, 
Primum^  si  noluero,  non  respondebo  :  quis  coacturus  est  ?  (I 
am  a  free  man  born,  and  may  chiise  wnether  I  will  tell :  who 
caD  compel  me  ?)  if  I  be  urged,  I  will  as  readily  reply  as  that 
Egyptian  in  ^  Plutarch,  when  a  curious  fellow  would  needs 
know  what  he  bad  in  his  basket,  Quum  vides  velcitam^  quid 
VMjimis  in  rem  absconditam  f  It  was  therefore  covered,  be- 
cause he  should  not  know  what  was  in  it.  Seek  not  after  that 
which  is  hid :  if  the  contents  please  thee,  ""  and  be  'for  thy 
«^  suppose  the  man  in  the  moon,  or  whom  thou  wilt^  to  be  the 
wthor :  1  would  not  willingly  be  known.  Yet,  in  some  sort 
to  giFe  thee  satisfaction,  which  is  more  than  I  need,  I  will 
shew  a  reason ^  both  of  this  usurped  name,  title,  and  subject. 
And  first  of  the  name  of  Democritus ;  lest  any  man,  by  reason 
of  it,  should  be  deceived,  expecting  a  pasquil,  a  satyre^some 
ridiculous  treatise  (as  I  myself  should  have  done,)  some  pro- 
digious tenent,  or  paradox  of  the  earths  motion,  of  infinite 
worlds,  tit  tn/{ni^o  vdcuoyexjortuitdatomorumcollisione^iu  an 
infinite  waste,  so  caused  by  an  accidental  collision  of  motes  in 
tbesun,  all  which  Democritusheld,  Epicurus  and  their  master 
Leucippus  of  old  maintained,  and  are  lateljr  revived  by  Coper- 
nicus, Brunus,  and  some  others.  Besides,  it  hath  been  always 

*  Seneca,  in  Ludo  in  mortem  Claadii  Cnflaris.  b  Lib.  de  Carioutatt.  j 

'Modo  hsc  tibi.  asm  siut^  qqen&vis  auctorem  finfpto.    Wecker. 
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an  ordinary  custom,  as  **Gellius  observes,ybr  later  writers  and 
impostors,  to  broach  many  absurd  and  insolent  Jictions,  under 
the  name  of  so  noble  a  philosophy  a/s  Democritus,  to  get  thent" 
selves  credit 9  and  by  that  means  the  more  to  be  respected,  as  ar- 
tificers usually  do,  novo  qui  marmori  ascribunt  Praxitelem  suo. 
'Tis  not  so  with  me. 

•  Non  hie  Centauros,  non  Gorgonas,  Harpyiasque, 
Inrenies  ;  hominem  pagina  nostra  sapit. 

No  Centaurs  here,  or  Gorgons,  look  to  find  : 
My  subject  is  of  man  and  humane  kind. 

Thou  thy  self  art  the  subject  of  my  discourse. 

'  Quid  quid  agunt  homines,  votum,  timor,  ira,  voluptas, 
Guadia,  discursus,  nostri  farrago  libelli. 

Whate'er  men  do,  vows,  fears,  in  ire,  in  sport, 
Joys,  wandrings,  are  the  sunrni  of  my  report. 

My  intent  i^  no  othei^ise  to  use  his  name,  than  Mercurius 
Gallobelgicus,  Mercurius  Britaniiicus,  use  the  name  of  Mer- 
curic, sIXemocritus  Christianus,  &c.  although  there  be  some 
other  circumstances  for  which  I  have  masked  myself  under 
this  visard,  and  some  peculiar  respects,  which  1  cannot  so  well 
express,  until  I  have  set  down  a  brief  character  of  this  our 
Democi^itus,  what  he  was,  with  an  epitome  of  his  life. 

Democritus^  as  he  is  described  by  **  Hippocrates,  and  *  Laer- 
tius,  was  a  little  wearish  old  man,  very  melancholy  by  nature, 
averse  from  company  in  hi^  later  dayes^  ^  and  much  given  to 
solitariness,  a  famous  philosopher  in  his  age,  ^  cosvous  with 
Socrates,  wholly  addicted  to  his  studies  at  the  last^^  and  to  a 
private  life  ;  writ  many  excellent  works,  a  great  divine,  ac- 
cording to  the  divinity  of  those  times,  an  expert  physician,  a 
f>olitician,  an  excellent  mathematician,  as  ^  Diacosmus  and 
he  rest  of  his  works  do  witness.  He  was  much  delighted  with 
the  studies  of  husbandry,  saith  ^  Columella;  and  often  I  find 
him  cited  by  ^  Constautinus  and  others  treating  of  that  subject* 
He  knew  the  natures,  differences  of  all  beasts,  plants,  fishes, 
birds;  and,  as  some  say,  could  p  understand  the  tunes  and 
voices  of  them.  In  a  word,  he  was  omnifariam  doctus,  a  gene* 
ral  scholar,  a  great  student  ;and,  to  the  intent  he  might  better 
contemplate,  "il  find  it  related  by  some,  that  be  put  out  his 

^  Lib.  10.  c.  1).    Malta  a  male   feriads  in  Democriti  nomine  commenta  data, 
nobilitatia,  jauctoritatisque  ejus  perfiigio  atentibiui.  «  Mu-tialis,  lib.  lO. 

epigr.  14  ^Jnv,  Sat  1.  srAnth.  Pet.  Beaseo,  edit  Colonise   1616. 

^  flip.  Epist  Damaget  *  Laert  lib.  9.  ^  Hortolo  sibi  cellalam 

seligeas,  abique  seipsom  incladeus,  <vixit  solitarioa.  i  Flwnit  Ol3rmpia«le 

80 ;  700  annis  post  Trojam.  »» Diacos.  quod  canctis  operibas  iacile 

excellit.  Laert  «  Col.  lib.  1.  «.  1.  <>  Const  lib.  de  agric.  passim. 

P  Vglucrum,  voces  et  lingaas  intelligere  se  dicit  Abderitanus,  Ep.  Hip.  i  Sabellicus, 
exepiJ.  lib.  10*  Ocalis  se  privavit,  ut  meiiiis  coatemplationi  operam  daret>  aablimi 
vir  ingenioj  pTofandse  cogitationis,  &c. 
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eyes,  and  was  in  hi$»  old  age  voluntarily  blind,  yet  saw  more 
than  all  Gi^eee  besides,  and  ^  writ  of  every  subject :  JVi  kit  in 
tota  oj^fido .natnrtB^^  de  quo  non  scripsU:  a  man  of  an  ex- 
cellent wk,  piX)found  Goneeit ;  and,  to  attain  knowledge  the 
better  inbi*  younger  years^he  travelled  tiy  Egypt  and*  At  hens, 
to  confi&r  with  learned  men,  ^admired  of  some^  despised  of 
others.     After  a  wandring  lif<?,'  he  setled  at  Abdera,  a  town 
in  Thrace,  and  was  sent  for  thither  to^be  their  law-maker, 
recorder,  or  lown-.clerk,  as  some  will ;  or  as  others,  he  was 
there  bred  and  born.  Howsoever  it  was,  there  he  lived  at  last 
ID  a  garden  in  the  suburbs,  wholly  betaking  himself  to  his 
studies  and  a  private  life,  ^  94iving  that  sometimes  he  would 
wmik  down  to  the  haven,  '^  and  lauffh  heartily  at  such  variety 
of  ridiculous  ^objects^  which  there  he  saw. .  Such  a  one  was 
Democritus. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  bow  doth  this  concern  me,  or  upon 
what  reference  do  I  usurp  his  habit  ?  I  confess,  indeed,  that 
to  compare  my  self  unto  nim  for  ought  I  have  yet  said,  were 
both  in^pudency  and  aiTogancy.    I  dp  not  presume  to  make 
any  parallel.  Antistat  mihi  milHhus  trecentis:  y  parvus  sum  ; 
nullus  sum  ;  ahum  nee  spiro^  nee  spero.     Yet  thus  much  I 
i^iil  say  of  my  self,  and  that  I  bepe  without  all  suspicion  of 
pride,  or  self-^conci^it,  I  have  lived  a  silent,  sdd^ntary,  solitary, 
private  life,  mAi  et  Musis,  in  the  university,  as  long  almost  as 
Xenocvates  in  Athena,  ad  senectam  fere,  to  learn  wisdom  as 
hedid»  peniiedup  most  part  in  my  stud^:  for  I  have  been 
brought  up  a  stuaent  in  the  most  nourishing  college  of  Eu- 
rope, ^  auqusti»^mo  colkgio,  and  can  brag  with  *  Jovius,  al- 
most, ti|  ei  lu^e  domicilii  VtUieani,  toiius  arbis  eeleberrimi,  per 
37  a$i»os  muka  opportunaqt$e  dicHei ;  for  thirty  years  I  have 
eontinued  (kavingtheuseof  as  good  ^libraries  as  ever  he  had) 
a  scholar,  and  would  be  therefore  loth,  either,  by  living  as  a 
drone,  to  be  an  unprofitable  or  unworthy  member  of  so 
learned  and  noble  a  society,  or  to  write  that  which  should  be 
any  way  dishonourable  to  such  a  royal  and  ample  foundati^on. 
, Something  I  have  done :  though  by  my  profession  a  divine, 
yet  turbine  raptus  ingenii,  as  ^  he  said,  out  of  a  running 
wit,  aa  un constant,'  unsettled  mind,  I  bad  a  great  desire  (not 
aUe  to  attain  to  a  superficial  skill  in  any)  to  have  some  smat- 
tering in  all)  to  be  aliquis  in  omnibus,  nullus  in  singulis  ; 

'NatBralia,  moralia,  niatheinat)pa»  Hbefales  disciplinaQ,  artiamqae  omnimn  peri- 
titn,  cfillebat  s  Veni  Athenag ;  et  nemo  me  i^pvit  «Idem  coDtemotui 

et  admiratioiii  habitqs.  "  Solebat  ad  portam  ambularo,  et  mde,  &c.    Hip.  jBp. 

t^HM^.  xPerpetao  rlsn  pulmonem  agitaris  soiebat  Democritas.    Jav.  Sat.  7. 

'  KoD  sBin  digfias  praestare  mMellain.    Mart.  ^  '  Christ  Ghnrch  in  Oxford. 

♦  Prasfat.  List.  »  Keeper  of  our  college  library  lately  revived  by  Otho  NipoUon. 

Saqnire.  b§caligcr. 
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which  ^  Plato  comineDds,  out  of  him  ''Lipsius  approves  and 
furthers,  as  jit  to  he  imprinted  in  all  curious  witSj  not  to  be 
a  slave  of  one  science^  or  dwell  altogether  in  one  subj^ct^  as 
most  do^  but  to  rove  abroad^  centum  puer  artium»  to  have  an 
oar  in  every  mans  boat^  to  ®  taste  ojT  every  dishy  and  to  sip  of     . 
every  cup;  which,  saith  ^Montaigne,  was  well  performed  by 
Aristotle,  and  his  learned  countrey-man  Adrian  Turnebus. 
This  roving  humour  {though  not  with  like  success)  I  have, 
ever  had,  and, like  a  ranging  spaniel,  that  barks  at  every  bird 
he  sees,  leavings  his  game,  I  nave  followed  all,  saving  that 
which  I  should,  and  may  justly  complain,  and  truly,  quiubique 
est,  nusquam  est^  which  ^  Gesner  did  in  modesty  ;  tnat  I  have 
read  many  books,  but 'to  little  purpose^  for  want  of  good 
method,  I  have  confusedly  tumbled  over  divers  authors  in  our 
libraries  with  small  profit,  for  want  of  art,  order,  memory. 
Judgements    I  never  travelled  but  in  map  or  card,  in  which 
my  uhconfined  thoughts  have  freely  expatiated,  as  having 
ever  been  especially  delighted  with  the  study  of  cosmography. 
^  Saturn  was  lord  of  my  geniture,  fulminating,  &c.  and  Mars 
principal  significator  of  manners,  in  partile  qonjunction  with 
mine  ascendent;  both  fortunate  in  their  houses,  &c«     I  am 
not  poor,  I  am  not  rich ;  rdhil  estj  nihil  deest ;  I  have  little,  I 
want  nothing :  all  mv  treasure  is  in  Minerva's  tower.  Greater 

Kreferment  as  I  could  never  get,  so  am  I  not  ini  debt  for  it.    I 
ave  a  competency  {laus  Deo  J  fVpm  my  noble  and  munificent 
patrons.  Tnough  Hive  still  a  collegiat  student,  as  Democritus 
m  his  garden,  and  lead  a  monastique  life,  ipse  mihi  theatriimy 
sequestred  from  those  tumults  and  troubles  of  the  world,  et 
tamquam  in  specula  positus  (Vas  he  said^)  in  some  high  place 
above  you  sill,  Vike  Stdicus  sapiens^  omnia  scecula  prtsterita 
prcesentiaqve  videns^  uno  velut  intuitu^  I  hear  and  see  what  is 
done  abroad,  how  others  ^  run,  ride,  turmoil,  and  macerate 
thefmselves  in  court  and  countrey.  Far  from  those  wrangling' 
law-suits,  aul(B  vanitatem^Jbri  ambitionem^  ridere,  mecum  soko: 
I  laugh  at  all,  ^  only  secure^  lest  my  suit  go  amiss^  my  ships 
perish^  coi/n  and  cattle  miscarry,  trade  decay,  /  have  no  wypBy 
nor  children^  good  or  bad^  to  provide  Jhr  ;  a  meer  spectator 
of  other  mens  fortunes  and  adventures,  and  how  tbjey  act 
their  parts,  which  me  thinks  are  diversely  presented  unto 

c  In  Theaet.'  ^  Phil.  Stoic.  H.  diff.  8.    D(^[m8  cnpidis  et  cnriosis  ingeniis 

impnmendam^  nt  sit  talis  qui  nnlli  rei  serviat,  aat  exacte  anum  aliqaid  elaborei,  alia 
negligens,  nt  artifices,  &c.  ^  Delibare  gratnm  de  qnobnnqne  cibo,  et  pitissare 

de  qnocanqne  dolio  jucnndnm.  ^  Essays,  lib.  3.  9  Prsefat.  bibliothec. 

i*Ambo  fortes  et  fortanati.    Mars  idem  magisterii  dominas  juzta  primam  Leovitii 
regnlam. .  i  Heinsins.  ^  Calide  ambientes,  solicite  litigaotes,  ant  nuBere 

excidentes,  voces,  strepitnm,  contentiones,  &;c.  ^^yp<  ^^  Donat.    Unice  ae- 

cnms,  Qfi  excidam  in  foro,  aut  in  mari  Indico  bonis  eloam,  de  dote  filie^  patrimonio 
filii  non  sdm  solicitus.         '         .  ' 
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me,  as  from  a  common  theatre  or  scene.  I  hear  ncfw^^  news 
every  day :  and  those  ordinary  rumours  of  war,  plagues,  fires, 
inundations,  thefts,  murders,  massacres,  meteors^  comets, 
spectrums,  prodigies,  apparitions,  of  towns  taken,  cities  be- 
sieged in  France,  Germany,  Turky,  Persia,  Poland,  &c. 
daily  musters  and  preparations,  and  such  like,  which  these 
tempestuous  timies  afibrd,  battles  fought,  so  many  men  slain, 
moQOD^acbies,  shipwracks,  piracies^  and  sea-fights,  peace, 
le^fues,  stratagems,  and  fresh  alarms — a  vast  confusion  of 
yows,  wishes,  actions,  edicts,  petitions,  law-suits,  pleas,  laws^ 
proclamations,  complaints,  grievances — are  daily  brought  to 
our  ears  :  new  books  every  day,  pamphlets,  currantoes,  stories, 
whole  catalogues  of  volumes  of  all  sorts,  new  paradoxes^ 
opinions,  schisms^  heresies,  controversies  in  philosophy,  re- 
ligion, &;c.  Now  come  tidings  of  weddings,  maskings,  mum- 
meries, entertainments,  jubiles,  embassies,  tilts,  and  torna- 
ments:,  trophies,  triumphs,  revels,  sports,  playes :  then  again, 
as  in  a  new  shifted  scene,  treasons,  cheatiuor  tricks,  robberies, 
enormous  villanies  in  all  kinds,  funerals,  burials,  deatli 
of  princes,  new  discoveries,  expeditions ;  now  comical,  then 
tragical  matters.  To  day  we  hear  of  new  lords  and  officers 
created,  to  morrow  of  some  great  men  deposed,  and  then 
again  of  fresh  honours  conferred :  one  is  let  loose,  another 
imprisoned  :  one  purchaseth,  another  breaketh :  he  thrives, 
his  neighbour  turns  bankrupt ;  now  plenty,  then  again  dearth 
and  famine ;  one  runs,  another  rides,  wrangles,  laughs,  weeps, 
&c.  Thus  1  daily  hear,  and  such  like,  both  private  ^nd  pub- 
lick  news.  Amidst  the  gallantry  and  misery  of  the  world, 
jollity,  pride,  perplexities  and  care»,  simplicity  and  villany, 
subtlety,  knavery,  candour  and  integritv,  mutually  mixt  and 
ofiering  themselves,  I  rub  on,  privus  prtvatus :  as  1  have  still 
Kved,  S9 1  now  continue  statu  quo  prius,  left  to  a  solitary  life, 
and  mine  own  domestic  discontents ;  saving  that  sometimes, 
ne  quid  mentiary  as  Diogenes  went  into  the  city  and  Demo- 
critus  to  the  haven,  to  see  fashions,  I  did  for  n^y  recreation 
now  and  then  walk  abroad,  look  into  the  world,  and  could 
not  chuse  but  make  some  little  observation,  non  tarn  9agcLx 
observatory  a^  simplex  recitator,  not,  as  they  did,  to  scoff  or 
laugh  at  all,  but  with  a  mixt  passion  : 

^  Bilem,  seepe  jocum  vestri  movere  tumultus. 

1  did  sometime  laugh  and  scoff  with  Lucian,  and  satyrically 
tax  with  Menippus,  lament  with  Heraclitus,  sometimes  again 
I  was  ^petulanti  splene  cachinno^  and  then  again,  °  urere  bilis' 
jecyTy  I  was  much  moved  to  see  that  abuse  which  I  could 
not  amend:  in  which  passion  howsoever  Imay  sympathize 

m  Hor.  .  n  Per,  *>  Hor. 
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with  him  or  thetn,  'tis  for  no  such  respel^t  I  shroud  my  4seif 
under  his  name,  but  .either,  in  a«i  unkiftovu  liabit^  to  assume  Pi 
little  more  liberty  and  freedom  of  speech,  or  if  you  will  needs 
know,  for  that  reason  ami  only  respect  whicn  Hippocrates 
ielates  at  large  in  his  episAle  to  Damegetus,  wherein  he  doth 
ex}iiix}ss,  how,  coming  to  visit  him  one  day^  he  found  Demo^ 
crttns  in  faisgarden at  Abdera, iullie  suburbs,  P'uftderashady 
bower,  "^  wits  a  boc^k  on  bis  knees,  busie  at  his  study)  some- 
time writing,  sonetimfe  walking.  The  i^bje<!«  of  his  book  was 
melancholy  and  madoess :  about  him  lay  the  oaricasses  of 
many  several  beasts,  newly  by  him  cut  up  «nd  anaitomized-; 
not  diat  he  did>centeiiiii  Gods  creatures,  as  he  told  Hippo- 
.cx'ates,  b»t  to  find  out  llie  seat  of  this  aitabiHs^or  tnelancnoly, 
wbende  it  proceeds,  and  4iow  it  is  eiug^ndred  in  mens  bodieis, 
to  tlie  intent  be  might  better  dure  it  i«i  hiiuself,  by  his  writings 
and  observations  ^  teach  others  how  to  prevent  and  avoid  it. 
Which  good  intent  of  his  Hippocrates  highly  commeuded,  De- 
mocritus  Junior  is  therefore  bold  to  imitate,  and,  becaiuse  he 
leftdt  imperfect,  audit  is  now  XofstyquoMsucceninHator  Demo^ 
cintiy  to  revi\^  again,  prosecute,  and  finish  vn  this  treatise. 

You  have  had  a  reason  of  ibe  name.  If  the  title  and  in- 
cription  offend  ybur  gravity,  were  it  a. su4ioietit  justification 
to  accuse  odiers,  I  could  produce  many  sober  treatises,  even 
sermons  tbemtf^e) ves,  which  in  their  fronts  carry  more  pbantas* 
tical  names.  Howsoever,  it  is  a  kind  of  policy  in  ^ese  dayes^- 
to  prefix  a  phantastical  title  to  a  book  wiiich  is  to  be  sold :  ^fer 
as  larks  come  down  to  a  day-net,  many  vain  readers  will  tarry 
and  stand  gazing,  like  silly  passengers,  at  an  antick  picture  m 
a  painter's  shop,  tliat  will  viot  look  at  a  judicious  pieoe%  Antl 
iudeed,  as  ^  Scaliger  observes,  nothing  more  invites  d  i^eader 
ihtm  cm  APfftoiient  unlookedjbr^  unthouffht  ioJ\  and  sells  better 
than  u  somcrile  pamphlet,  turn  inaxime  cum  novitcES  eaodtat 
j^atum.  Many  men  saith,  .^Gellius,  are  tyery  <Hm6^i^d 
t3i  'their  inscriptions,  and  able,  (as  *  Pliny  quotes  out  of  tSe^ 
Beca)  to  make  liim  loyHer  hy  the  way,  that  wer^  in  hoffte  to 
f4i€k  a  mid-wife  far  ^his  dsmffhter^  no^  ready  to  Ine  dawru 
For  my  part,  I  have  hotiounrible  ''precedents  for  this  I  have 
done :  I  will  cite  one  for  ail^  Atftbonie  Zara  Pap.  Epise.  Ims 

P  Secundnm  moenia  locos  erat  frondosis  popalia  opacas,  vitibosqae  spoute  tiatis : 
tenuis  prope  aqaa  deflodmt,  plaoide  mnBRiralit,  iibi  tedife  et  doBHft  Demooriti  coo- 
spiciebatur.  q  Ipse  composite  considebat,  super  genua  volumen  habeng,  et 

utniique  alfa  ipatentia-paxatii/dissedtaqu^  aiihiiillm«tiiiit(kttfaii>«trata,  qootmui  viscera 
rnnabjtur.  r  Cam  mundus  extra  se  sit,  et  raente  oi^tas  sit  et  aesciitt  se  ivrngo^Be, 
lit  medelam adhibeat.  "Scalige^TEp.  ad Patisonem.  Nibil tnagis  lectorem  invi- 

tet  qiiam  inepiuatam  argnmeiitam ;  tieqne  vendibilior  merx  e^  qtrain  petttlaas  liber. 
M-      U"-.^*,^^-   .M»as  sequuntur  insoriptioDvm  festivitittes.  tPrtefat.  Not. 

Hist.  Patn  obstetriceoi  partnrienti  filiae  accersenti  moram  injicere  possunt  "  Ana- 
tomy of  Popery.  Anatomy  of  Immortality.  Angtllus  fkabis,  Aimtoffly  of  Anti- 
mooy,  &c. 
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Anatomy  of  Wit,  iq  four  sections,  members,  subsections,  &c. 
to  be  read  in  bur  libraries*  r         -  ' 

If  any  man  except  against  the  matter  or  manner  of  treating 
of  this  my  subject,  and  will  demand  a  reason  of  it,  I  cab  allege 
more  than  one,  1  write  of  melancholy,  by  being  busie,  to 
avoid  melancholy.  There  is  no  greatercause_oLn»^aqcM  H 
than  idleness,  no  betterjcwreJhMT^  as  *  Rhasis  holds :  ft 
and  howbeit,  stultus  labor  e$t  ineptiarum^  to  be  busied  m  toy  e^s 
is  to  small  purpose,  yet  hear  that  divine  Seneca,  better  aftuirf 
agefe  mam  nihil,  better  do  to  no  end,  than  nothing.  I  writ 
therefore,  and  busied  my  self  in  this  playing  labour,  otwsdque 
diMffentid  ui  vitarem  torporem  feriandh  with  Vectius  m  Ma- 
crobius^  atque  otium  in  utile  verterem  negotium  ; 

y  — Simul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vHw,  • 
Lectorem  delectando  simul  atque  monendo. 

To  this  end  I  write,  lik^  them,  saith  Lucian,  that  redU  to 
trees,  and  declaim  to  pillar 9,  for  want  of  auditors  ;  as  -  Pau- 
las iEgineta  ingenuously  confesseth,  not  that  amf  thing  was 
mhuyim  or  omitted,  but  to  exercise  my  self  (which  <;purse 
if  some  took,  I  think  it  would  be  good  for  their  bodies,  and 
much  better  for  their  souls ;)  or  peradventure,  as  others  do, 
for  fame  to  shew  my  self  (;Sctre  tuum  nihil  est,  nm  te  scire  hoc 
sciat  alter.)  I  might  be  of  Thucydides  opinion,  *  to  know  a 
thing  and  not  to  express  it,  is  all  one  as  if  he  kn^ttm^t. 
When  I  first  took  this  task  in  hand,  et,  quod  aU  *>  tlle,im^ 
peUente  genio  negotium  suscepi,  this  1  aimed  at,^  veiut 
lemrem  animnm  seribendo,  to  ease  my  mind  by  writing,  tor 


imagine 
not  well  refraii 

scratch  where  i.  ..>-~~-. _       . 

malady,  «hall  I  say  my  mistris  mtHancholy,  my  tgena,  6r 
xaymaltu  genmt ;  and  for  that  cause,  as  he  that  is  stung 
with  a  scotpion,  I  would  expel,  elavum  elavo,  comfort  one 
wrrow  with  another,  idleness  with  idleness,  «*  ex  viperd 
theriaeumr  make  an  antidote  out  of  that  which  was  the 
prime  cause  of  my  disease.  Oi  as  he  did,  of  whom  'Felix 
Plater  speaks,  that  thought  he  had  some  of  Aristophanes 
fioirs  in  his  belly,  still  crying  5recc' cfte«,  coax,oop,  oop, 
and  for  that  cause  studied  physick  seven  years,  and  travelled 

«0bMnrat.  1.  1.  .  •* 


!  no  litter  evacuation  man  luis.  xjcbi^^o,  *  »..g». 
in ;  for,  ubi  dolor,  ibi  digitus,  one  must  needs 
rit  itches.-r  was  noi  a  little  offended  with  this|^^^^ 
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over  most  part  of  Eutope,  to.  ease  himself;  to  do  my  self  good^ 
I  turned  over  suqh  physicians  as  our  libraries  would  afford,  or 
my  s  private  friends  impart,  and  have  taken  this  pains.  And 
why  not?  Cardan-  professeth  he  writ  his  book  De  consola- 
tione^  after  his  sons  death,  to  conifort  himself;  so  did  Tully 
write  of  the  same  subject  with  like  intent  after  his  daughters 
departure,  if  it  be  his  at  least,  of  some  impostors  put  out  in 
his  name,  which  Lipsius  probably  suspects.  Concerning  my 
self,  I  can  peradventure  affirm  with  Marius  in  Sallust,  ^thut 
which  others  hear  or  read  of^  I  felt  and  pra^ctised  my  self: 
they  ffet  their  knowledge  by  books^  I  mine  by  melancholizin^ : 
experto  crede  Roberto.  Something  I  can  speak  out  of  ex- 
perience, (erumndbilis  experientia  me  docuit ;  and  with  her  in 
the  poet,  ^  Haud  ignara  mali  miseris  ^uccurrere  disco.  I 
would  help  others  but  of  a  fellow-feeling,  and  as  that  ve^tuous 
lady  did  of  old.  \being  a  leper  her  self  bestow  all  her  portion 
to  build  an  hospital Jor  lepers,  I  will  spend  my  time  and  kndw-  ' 
ledge,  which  are  my  greatest  fortunes,  for  the  cdmpiou  good 
of  all.    > 

Yea,  but  you  will  inferr  that  is  ^  actum  agere,  an  unne- 
cessary work,  cramben  bis  coctam  apponere,  the  same  again 
and  again  in  other  words.  To  what  purpose  ?  ^  Nothing  is 
omitted  that  may  well  b^  said :  so  thought  Lucian  in  the  like 
theam.  How  many  excellent  physicians  have  written  just 
volumes  and  elaborate,  tracts  of  this  subject  ?  no  news  here: 
that  which/ 1  have  is  stoln  from  others ;  ^  didtque  mihi  mea 
pagina,  fur  es.  If  that  severe  doom  of  **  Synesius  be  true, 
it  is  a  greater  offence  to  steal  dead  mens  labours,  than  their 
cloathsy  what  shall  become  of  most  writers?  I  hold  up  my 
hand  at  the  bar  amongst  others,  and  am  guilty  of  felony  ip 
this  kind :  habes  conftentem  reum,  I  api  content  to  be  priessed 
wit jb  the  rest.  'Tis  most  true,  teriet  insanabile  multos  scri" 
bendi  cacoethes  ;  and  p  there  is  no  end  of  writing  of  books,  as 
the  wise  man  found  of  old,  in  this  ^  scribling  age  effpecially, 
wherein  ^  the  number  of  books  is  without  number,  (as  a  worthy 
man  saitb)  presses  be  oppressed,  anc)  out  of  an  itching  humour^ 
that  every  man  hath  to  shew  himself,  ^  desirous  of  fame  and 

honour,  ("scribimus  indocti  doctique J  he  will  write,  no 

matter  what,  and  scrape  together,  it  boots  not  whence. 

g3I.  Joh.  Rons,  our  Protobib.  Oxon.  Mr.  Hopper^  Mr.  Gothiidge,  &c.  :i>  Qiii8B 
illi  andire  et  legere  so]eot.  eomm  pariim  vidi  egQtaei,  alia  gessi :  quas  illi  litens;  ego 
niilitando  didici.    Nmic  vos  existimate,  facta  an  dicta  pluris  sint  i  Dido, 

vYir^.'  ^  Camden,  Ipsa  elephantiasi  correpta  elephantiaffls  hospitium  ccmstrazit 

i  Iliada  post  Homenim.  ^  ^^  Nihil  prfiBtermisstttn  qaod  Cqaovis  dici  possit. 

n  Martiaiis.  o  Magis  impiuni  mortporom  Incabratfones  qnam  vestes  farari. 

p  Bccl.  ult.  q  Libros  eannohi  gigniiDt,  'stenles  pariont.  'D.  Kiag,  preiat.  lect. 
Jonas,  the  late  right  reverend  lord  bishop  of  London..  .  *  Homines  fameliciglariss 
ad  ostentationem  eraditioois  undique  conger untk    Bnchananus.  .     ,  ,  , 
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*■  Bewitched  with  this  desire  offame^  etiam  medOs  in  mor-* 
bisy  to  the  disparagenleDt  of  their  health,  and  scarce  able  to 
hold  a  pen,  they  miist  say  somethings  "^  and  get  themselves  a 
name^  saith  Scaligar,  though  it  be  to  the  downfall  and  mine 
oJ'vMiny  others^    To  be  counted  writers,  scriptores  ut  saluten- 
tur^   to  be   diougbt  and  held  Polymathes  and  Polyhistors, 
ijifiUd  imperitum  vulgus  6b  ventosce  nomen  artis^  to  get  a  paper 
kingdom  :  nulla  spe  qucestAs,  sed  ampldfamte^  in  this  preci- 
pitate,  ainbitious  age,  nunc  ut  est  sceculum^  inter  immaturam 
eruditionem,  ambitiosum  et  pra^ceps  (*tis  *  Scaliger's  censure) 
and  they  that  are  scarce  auditors,  vix  auditores^  must  be 
masters  and  teachers,  before  they  be  capable  and  fit  hearers. 
They  will  rush  into  all  learding  togatam,  armatam,  divine, 
humane  authors,  rake  over  alt  inctexes  and  paniphlets  for 
notes,  as  oui;  merchants  do  strange  hayeiis  for  traffick,  iivrite- 
great  tomes,  cumnon  sint  reverd  doctioresy' sed  hquacioreSf 
when  as  they  are  not  thereby  better  scholars,  but  greater 
praters.     They  commonly  pretend  publick  good :    but,  as 
Gesner.y  obseryes,/tis  pride  and  vanity  that  eggs  them  on; 
no  news,  or  ought  worthy  of  note,  but  the  same  in  other  terms. 
Nejeriarenturfortasse  typographic  vel  ideo  scribendum  est 
aliquid  ut  se  mxisse  testentur.    As  apothecaries^  we  make  new 
mixtures  every  day,  pour  qut  of  one  vessel  into  another;  and 
as  those. old  Komans  rob'd  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  to  set 
out  their  bad  "sited  Rome,  we  ^  skim  ofif  the  cream  of  other 
mens  wits,  pick  the  choice  flowers  of  their  till'd  gardens  to 
set  out  our  own  sterile  plots.      Castrant  aKos^  ut  libros  suosy 
per  se  grdciles^alieno  adipe  suffarciant  (so  *  Jovius  inveighs); 
they  lard   their  lean  books  with  the  fat  of  others  works. 
Ineruditrjw^s^  ^c.  (a  fault  that  every  writer  finds,  aa  I  do 
iiow,'and  yet  faulty  themselves)     '  Trium  literarum  homines^ 
all  thieves ;  they  pilfer  out  of  old  writers  to  stuff  up  their  new 
comments,  scrape  Ennius  dung-hils,  and  out  of  ^  I)emocritus 
pit,  as  I  have  done.  .  By  which  means  it  comes  to  pass,  /^  that 
not  only  libraries  and  sJwps  are  full  of  our  putid  papers^  but 
e^en^.o^i^^nstool  and  Jakes  :  Scribunt  carminayquce  legunt  ca^ 
C€^ites ;  ibe^y ^rve  to  put  under  pies,  to  ^lap  spice  in,  and 
J^e^.  roa^t  meat  from  burning.     With  us  in  France,  saith 
^S,c^hger^jevery  man  hath  liberty  to  write,  but  few  ability. 
^Seretofore  learning  wa^  graced  by  judicious  scholars,  but 

^^    ■ 

.   \  BffwiaaH  etiam  landis  amorey  &e.    Jiuitas  BaronioB.   ^  «  £x  niiiii»  alieofs 

exuthnaiionrs  sibi  gradum  ad  famam  strnant  ^  xExercii288.  -  yOmnesaibi 
ianiAiQ  qaaerubt^  et  qaovis  modo  in  orbem  spam  contendant,  nt  nove  alicigas  rei 
faabeaiiterauctores.    Praef.  biblioth.  ^Praethist  zPIautus.  a£tDe> 

mocriti  pateo.  -  '         ^  Nod  iam  refertse  bibliothecse  qaam  cloac».  <^  Et  qaidquid. 

chartis  amicitor  ineptis.  ^  Epist.  ad  Petas.  In  regno  Franciae  omnibus  scribendi 

.dator  libertaSj  paueu  ^cultas.  ^  Glim  liters  ob  Homines  in  pretio^  nunc  sordent 

ob  homines.       *  *  *        ' 
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now  noble  sciences  are  vUiJied  by  bcue  and  illiterate  scrihlersj 
that  either  write  for  vainr^Iory,  need  to  get  money,  or  as 
parasities  to  flatter  and  collogae  with  some  |^eat  men  :  they 
put  out  ^  bwrras,  qtnsquiHasque,  ineptiasque.  «  Among  so  many 
thousand  authors  you  shall  scarce  find  one,  by  reading  of 
whom  you  shall  be  any  whit  the  better,  but  father  much  worse, 
yuibus  inficitur  potius,  quam  perficitur,  by  which  "he  is  rather 
infected,  than  any  way  perfected. 


-^  Qui  talia  legit, 


Quid  didicit  tandem,  quid  scit,  nisi  fomnia,  niigas  ? 

So  that  oftentimes  it  falls  out  (which  CallimachiM  taxed  of 
old)  a  great  book  is  a  preat  piischief.  ^  Cardan  finds  fault 
with  Frenchmen  and  GermanA,  for  their  scribling  to  no  par* 
pose:  non,  inquitj  ah  edendo  deterreo,  modo  novum  aliquid  ium 
veniant:  he  doth  not  bar  them  to  write,'so  that  it  be  some  new 
invention  of  their  own  i  but  we  weave  the  same  web  still,  twist 
the  same  rope  again  and  egain  :  or  if  it  be  a  new  invention, 
'tis  but  some  bauble  or  toy  which  idle  fellows  write,  for  as  idle 
fellows  to  read :  and  who  so  cannot  invent  ?  ^  He  must  have 
a  barren  'wit,  that  in  this  scribUng  age  can  forge  nothing. 
^Princes  shew  tlieir  armies,  rich  men  vaunt  their  buildings, 
souldiers  their  manhood,  and  seholfirs  vent  their  toyes;  they 
must  read,  they  miist  hear,  whether  they  will  or  no. 

*»  Et  quodcumque  semel  chartis  illeverlt,  omnes 
^ .  Gestiet  a  furno  redeuntes  scire  lacuque, 
Et  pueros  et  anus . 

What  once  is  said  and  writ,  all  men  must  know, 
Old  wives  and  children  as  they  come  and  go. 

What  a  company  of  poets  hath  this  year  brought  out !  as  Pliny 
complains  to  Sosius  Senecio.  ^  TAis  April,  every  day  some  or 
other  have  recited.  What  a  catalogue  of  new  boolcs  all  this 
year,  all  this  age  (I  say),  have  our  Frank-furt  marts,  our  do- 
mestick  marts  brought  out !  twice  a  year,  ^proforunt  se  nova 
ingema  et  ostentamt  t  we  stretch  our  wits  out,  and  set  them  to 
sale  vma^no  conatu  nihil  agimus.  So  that,  which  p  Gesner 
much  desires,  if  a  speedy  reformation  be  not  bad,  by  some 
princes  edicts  and  g^ave  supervisors,  to  restrain  this  liberty,  , 
It  will  run  en  in  in^nkum*    Quis  tarn  atndus  RArorum  helluo, 

*■  '  Am.  pac.  g  Inter  tot  mffle  volinniiia  viz  nnom  a  cigas  lectione  qids  melior 

etatlat,  immo  potins  non  peW.         ^  Paimgenins.  i  Lib.  5.  de  sap.         ^  Starfle 

onortetesse  ingeniam  qaodln  hoc  sciiptcuientom  prnritu,  &c.  ^Cardan  prsef. 

ad  consoL         m  Hor.  sec  1.  sat  4.  n  Epist  lib.  1.  Magnnm  poetamm  proventam 

annns  hie  attulit :  mense  ApriK  nulkis  fere  dies  quo  non  aliqnis  recitavit.  oldem. 

P  Pnncipibns  et  doctoribos  deUberaodom  relin^ao*^  ut  argnanttir  anctorem  fnrta^  et 
millies  repetita  toUautor,  et  temere  scribendi  libido  coerceatar,  aliter  in  infimtnm  |iro- 
gressnra.  <k 


« 
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who  ean  redd  tbem?  As  already,  we  shall  have  a  t.isI  cbaos, 
ftnd  eonfusioti  of  books  :  we  are  p  oppressed  with  them;  ^our 
eyes  ake  with  reading,  our  fingers  with  turning.  For  my  part, 
I  an  one  ^  the  number ;  nos  numerus  sumus :  I  do  not  deny 
iL  I  have  only  this  of  Macrobius  to  say  for  myself,  Omne 
meumy  nihil  meum^  'tis  ail  mine,  and  none  mine.  As  a  good 
bouse-wife  out  of  diverse  fleeces  weaves  one  piece  of  cloth, 
a  bee  gathers  wax  and  honey  out  of  many  flowers,  and  makes 
anew  bundle  of  ^1, 

Floriferis  at  apes  in  ftartibas  omnia  libant, 

I  have  laboriously  ^  collected  this  cento  out  of  various  writers, 
afid  diat  dne  infurid  :  I  have  wroogedi  ne  authors,  but  «ven 
ewey  man  his  own ;  which  '  Hierom  so  much  cooMnends  in 
Nepotian ;  be  stoI«  not  whole  verses,  pages,  tracts,  as  some  do 
new  a  4ayB,  concealing  their  audiors  names ;  but  still  said  this 
iRts  Cyprians,  that  La^antius,  that  Hilarrus,  so  said  Minutius 
Felix,  so  Victorinus,  thus  far  Amobtus?  I  cite  and  <|uote 
mine  authors  (which,  howsoever  some  illiterate  scriblers  ac- 
oovnt  pedantical,asa  cloke  of  ignoranoe,  and  opposite  to  their 
affeoted  fine  style,  I  must  and  will  use)  sumpn^  nqn  snrritnd  ; 
and  what  Varro,  lib.  6.  de  re  rust,  speaks  of  liees,  m^ime 
mak^ca^muUiiusojmveUiotmiesJiununt  JeteriuSy  I  can  say  of 
myself.  Whom  have  I  injuredJ  The  matter  is  theirs  most 
part,  and  yet  mine  :  appa/retuHde^umjOum  mt  (which  Seneca 
approves) ;  lalUtd  tameth  qwim  unde  mmpium  mi^  apparei  ; 
which  natane  doth  with  the  aliment  of  our  bodies,  incorpo- 
late,  digei^,  assicnflate,  I  do  concoquereqmdhAum^  dispose  of 
what  I  take  :  I  make  them  ^y  tribute,  to  set  out  this  my 
Maceronican  :  the  method  only  is.  mine  own  :  I  must  usurp 
thiA  of  ^  Wecker  e  Ter.  mhil  dikum  quod  n&n  4k>^mm  prints  : 
metkodus  sola  artifieem  ^stenSt :  we  can  say  nothing  but  what 
hath  been  said,  the  composition  and  method  is  ours  only, 
and  shews  a  scholar.  Oribasius,  Aetius,  Avicenaa,  have  all 
oat  of  Gralen,  but  to  their  own  method,  diverso  styla^  non  <£- 
versa  fide*  Our  poets  steal  from  Homer ;  he  spews,  saith 
£lian,  they  lick  it  up.  Divines  use  Austins  woros  verhaJlim 
still,  and  our  story-dressers  da  as  much  ;  he  that  comes  last 
is  conmionly  best, 

donee  quid  grandios  8&tas 
Postera,  ^orsque  ferat  melior.— — 

P  Ouerabantar  ingenia,  nemo  legendis  safficii  <iliibru  obniimiir^  ocnli 

legendo,  manaa  vol&ndo  dolent.    Fam.  Strada^  Momon.  Lncretiiui.  r  Qnidqaid 

akmiwH^iie  tdiotiiin^acio  mewii^  et  ittnd  dbdc  meis  wA  ooiiip«B4km,  moc  ad  Sflem 
et  attctorilatMBidieius,  «aEin!iBio«reibJB :  mnnes  anoiocM  meos  cflieates  eese  arbitror^  &c« 
Sinlbbrieosis  ail  Polyofat  pnl.  ■  In  Epitaph.  Nep.  ilhid  C]f{»<  iwc  Laci  illad 

HHar.4Ht,ila  VktariiMiB,JB4«M«M>damloqiiatiise8t  i^  <Pmf.  ad 

Syntax,  med. 
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Though  there  were  many  giants  of  old  in  physic  and  philo^ 
sophy,  yet  I  say  with  "  Didacus  Stella,  A  awarf  standing  on. 
the  shoulders  of  a  giant,  may  see  farther  thar^  a  giant  himself i 
I  may  likely  add,  alter,  and  see  farther  than  my  predecessors : 
and  it  is  no  greater  prejudice  for  me  to  indite  after  others^ 
than  for  ^lianus  Mbntaltus,  that  famous  physician,  to  write 
do  morbis  capitis  after  Jason  Pratensis,  Heurnius,  Hildesheim^ 
&c.  Manyliorseis  to  run  in  a  race,  one  logician,  one  rheto^ 
rician,  after  another.     Oppose  then  .what,  thoti  wilt^ 

Allatres  licet  usque  nos  et  usque^ 
'     '  £t  gannitibus  improbis  lacessas  ; 

I  solve  it  thus.  And  for  those  other  faults  of  barbarism, 
^Dorick  dialect,  extemporanean  style,  tautologies,  apish  imi«. 
tatiouj  a  rhapsody  of  rag's  gathered  together  from  several, 
dung^hills,^  exci'ements  of  authors,  toyes  and  fopperies  con- 
fusedly tumbled  out,  without  art,  in vention,  judgement,  wit, 
learning,  harsh,  rdw,  rude,  phantastical,  absurd,  msolent,  in- 
discreet, ill-composed,  indigested,  vain,  seurrile,  idle,  dull 
land  dry;  I  confess  all  ('tis  partly  affected):  thou  canst  not 
/  think  worse  of  me  than  J  do  of  ,my  self.  "Tis  not  worth  the 
reading,  I  yield  it :  I  desire  thee  not  to  lose  time  in  perusing 
so  vain  a  subject ;  I  should  be  perad venture  loth  my  self  to 
read  him  or  thee  so  writing  :  'tis  not  operce  prjstium.  .  All  I 
say,  is  this,  that  I  have  ^  precedents  for  it,  which  Isocrates 
II  ceAls  perfugium  iis  qui  peccant^  others  as  absurd,  vain,  idle, 
illiterate,  &c.  Nonnulli  alii  idem  fecerunty  others  have  done  as 
much,  it  may  be  more,  and  perhaps  thou  thy  self:  Novimus 
et  qui  te,  ^c.  we  have  all  our  faults ;  sdmus;  et  hanc  veniam^  • 
Sfc.  ^  thou  censurest  me,  so  have  I  done  others,  and  may  do, 
thee :  Ccedimus,  inque  vicem,  Sfc,  'tis  lex  talionis,  quid  pro  quo. 
Go  now  censure,  criticise,  scoff  and  raih 

^Nasutus  sis  usque  licet^  sis  denique  nasus, 
Non  poles  in  nugas  dicere  plura  meas, 
Ipse  ego  quam  dixi,  &c. 

Wer'st  thou  all  scoffs  and  flouts,  a  very  Momus, 
Than  we  our  selves,  thou  canst  not  say  worse  of  us. 

Thus,  as  when  women  scold,  have  1  cryed  whore  first ;  and, 
in  some  mens  censures,  I  am  afraid  I  have  overshot  my  self. 
Laudare  se  vani^  vituperare  stulti:  as  I  do  not  arrogate,  I 
will  not  derogate.  Primus  vestrum  non  sum^  nee  imusj  I  am 
none  of  the  best,  I  am  none  of  the  meanest  of  you.    As  I 

'1  ^^  ^^^*  ^^*  ^™  ^*    ^S"^^  g^igantom  hnmeris  impositi  pins  quam  ipsi  gigantes . 
yident.  «  Nee  aranearum  textus  ideo  melior^  quia  ex  se  fila  giffnantnr^  nee  noster 

ideo  yilior,  quia  ex  alitnis  libamus,  nt  apes.    Lipsias  adversas  dialoeist.  J  Una  * 

absurdo  dato,  mille  sequontur,  » Non  dubito  multos  Jeciores  hie  fore  stultos. 

a  Martial  13.  2. 
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am  ain  inch,  or  so  many  feet,  so  many  parasanges,  after  him 
or  bim,  I  may  be  peradventure  au  ace  before  thee.  Be  it 
therefore  as  it  is,  well  or  ill,  I  have  assayed,  put  my  self  upon 
the  staple  :  I  must  abide  the  censure ;  I  may  not  escape  it.  It 
is  most  true,  styltis  virum  arguity  our  style  bewray es  us,  and 
''hunters find  their  game  by  the  trace,  so  is  a  mans  genius 
described  by  his  works :  multo  melius  ex  sermone  quam  linea- 
mentis^  de  moribus  Jiominum  judicamus  ;  'twas  old  Cato*s  rule. 
I  have  laid  myself  open  (I  know  it)  in  this  treatise,  turned 
mine  inside  outward  :  I  shall  be  censured,  I  doubt  not;  for, 
to  say  truth  with  Erasmas,.  nihil  morosius  hominum  judiciis, 
there's  nought  so  pievish  as  mens  judgements  :  yet  thisis  some 
comfort — ut  palata^  sicjudicia,  our  censures  are  as  vajiims  as 
ourpalats. 

^-  Tres  mihi  convivee  prope  dissentire  videntur, 
Poscentes  vario  mnltum  di versa  palato,  &c. 

Oar  writings  are  as  so  many  dishes,  our  readers  guests ;  our 
books  like  beauty;  that  which  one  admires,. another  rejects; 
so  are  we  approved  as  mens  fancies  are  inclined.  * 

Pro  captu  lectoris  Habeirt  sua  fata  libelli. 

That  which  is  most  pleasing  to  one  is  amaracum  «ttt,  most 
harsh  to  another.  Qv,ot  homines^  tot sententice^  so  many  men, 
feo  many  minds  : 'that  which  thou  condemnest,  he  commends. 

^  Quod  petis,  id  sane  est  invisum  acidumpue  duobus. 

He  respects  matter;  thou  art  wholly  for  words:  he  loves  a 
loose  and  free  stile ;  thou  art  all  for  neat  composition,  strong 
lines,  hyberboles,  allegories :  he  desires  a  fine  frontispiece,  en- 
ticing pictures,  such  as  Hieron.  Natal i*  the  Jesuit  bath  cut 
to  the  Dominicals,  to  draw  on  the  readers  attention,  which  , 
thou  rejectest;  that  which  6ne  admires,  another  explodes  as 
most  absurd  and  ridiculouid.  If  it  be  not  point-blank  to  his  ^ 
humour,  his  method,  his  conceit,  *  si  quid  forsan  omissum^ 
qmdisanimo  conceperit^si  quoe  dictio^  ^c.  if  ought  be  omitted, 
or  added,  which  he  likes,  or  dislikes,  ti^u  art  mancipium 
pauccB  lectionis,  an  idiot,  an  ass,  nullum  eSy  or  plagiarius^  a 
trifler,  a  triviant,  thou  art  an  idle  fellow;  or  else  'tis  a  thing 
of  meer  industry,  a  collection  without  wit  or  invention,  a 
very  toy.  ^  Fadlia  sic  putant  omnes  quoe  jam  Jacta^  nee  de 
salebris  cogitanty  ubi  via  strata  ;  so  men  are  valued,  their  la- 
bours vilified,  by  fellows  of  no  worth  themselves,  as  things 
of  nought :  who  could  not  have  done  so  much  ?  unusquisque 
abundat  sensu  suo,  every  man  abounds  in  his  own  sense ;  and 
^.  '  '  • 

••UtvenatoreB  feram  e  vestigio  impresso,  vinim  scriptianculA.    Lips.  cHor. 

^  Hot.  ♦Antwerp,  fol.  1607.  «  Moretua.  f Lipsius.      .. 
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wliil est  each  particular  party  is  so  affected,  how  should  one 
please  all  ? 

^  Quid  dem  ?  quid  nan  dem  ?  Renuis  tu^  quod  j^bet  ills. 

How  shall  1  hope  to  express  my  self  to  each  mans  humor  and 
''  conceit,  or  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  ?  Some  understand  too 
Httif ,  some  too  much,  qui  similiter  in  legendos  librosy  at  que 
in  salutandos  homines  irruuntf  non  cogit antes  quales,  sed  qui 
bus  vestibus  induti  sint^  as  '  Austin  observes,  not  regarding* 
what,  but  who  write,  ^  orcxin  habet  auctovis  celebritas,  not 
valuing  the  mettal,  but  the  stamp  that  is  upon  it ;  cantharum 
aspiciunt,  non  quid  in  eo.    If  be  be  not  rich,  in  great  place, 
polite  and  brave,  a  great  doctor,  or  full  fraught  with  grand 
titles,  though  never  so  well  qualified,  he  is  a  dunce.     But 
as  *Baroniu6  hath  it  of  carqinal  Caraffa's  works,  he  is  a 
meer  bog  that  r^ects  any  man  for  his  poverty.    Some  are  too 
partial,  as  friends  tq  overween ;  others  come  with  a  prejudice 
to  carp,  vilifie,  detract  and  scoff;  (qui  de  mejhrsan  quidquid 
esty  omni  contemptu  contemptius  judicant)  some  as  bees  for 
honey,  come  as  spiders  to  gather  poyson.  What  shall  I  do  in 
this  case  ?    As  a  Dutch  host,  if  you  come  to  an  inn  in  Ger- 
many, and  dislike  your  fare«  diet,  lodging,  &c,  replyes  in  a 
surly  tone,  ^  aliud  tibi  qvieras  diversoriMm^  if  you  like  not  this, 
get  you  to  another  inn :  I,  resolve,  if  you  like  not  my  writing^ 
go  read  something  else.  I  do  not  much  esteem  thy  censure : 
take  thy  course :  tis  not  as  thou  wilt,  nor  as  I  will :  but  when 
we  have  both  done,  that  of  "Plinius  Secundus  to  Trajan  will 
prove  true.  Every  mans  witty  labour  takes  not 9  except  the  mat-* 
ter^subject^  occasion^  and  some  commending Javourite  happen  to 
it.    If  I  be  taxed,  exploded  bj'  thee  and  some  such,  1  shall 
haply  be  approved  and  commended  by  others,  and  so  have 
been  (expertus  loquor  ;)  and  may  truly  say  with  ^  Jovius  in  like 
case  (absit  verbo  jactantid)  heroum  quorundam^  pontificum,  et 
virorum  nobilium  familiaritatem  et  amicitiam^  gratasque  gta^ 
tia^y  et  multorum  ^  bene  laudatorum  laudes  sum  inde  promeritus  : 
as  I  have  been  honoured  by  some  worthy  men,  so  have  I  been 
vilified  by  others,  and  shall  be.     At  the  first  publishing  of 
this  book,  (which  p  Probus  of  Persius  satyrs)  editum  librum 
continue  mirari  homines,  eUque  avide  deripere  coeperunt^  I  may 
in  some  sort  apply  to  this  my  work.    The  first,  second, 
and  third  edition  were  suddenly  gone,  eagerly  read^  and, 

8^  Hor.  l>  Vieti  non  potest,  nt  qaod  quisqae  cogitat,  dicat  nous.    Maretoa. 

<  Lib.  1.  de  ord,  cap.  11.  ^  Erasmus.  ,  *  AnoaL  torn.  3.  ad  annom  360. 

Est  pbrcns  ille  qni  sacerdotem  ex  amplitndine  reditatim  sordide  demetitnr.    lErasm. 
dial.  m  Epmt.  1.  6.    Cajasqae  ibgenium  non  statim  emergit^  nisi  materiae 

faator,  occasio,  commendatcMrqae  contingat.  n  Pmf.  hist.  <>  Laadari  a 

laadato  lans  est.  p  Vit.  Persii. 
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as  thavjd  said,  not  so  much  approved  by  some,  as  scornfally 
rejected  by  others.  But  it  was  Democritus  his  fortune,  Idem 
admiratumi  et  ^hrririoni  habitus.  'Twas  Seneca's  fate  :  that 
saperintendant  of  wit,  learning,  judgement,  ^ad  stuporem 
doctusj  the  best  of"  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  in  Plutarch's 
opinion;  ihca  renowned  corrector  oj'vice^  as  ^Fabius  terms 
him,  and  painful  omnigcious  philosopher  that  writ  so  excels' 
Jently  and  admirahly  welly  could  not  please  all  parties,  or 
escape  censure.  How  is  he  villified  by  *  Caligula,  Agellius, 
Fabius,  and  Lipsius  himself,  his  chief  propugner  ?  In  ^eo  pie* 
raque pemidosay  saith  the  same  Fabius :  many  childish  tracts 
and  sentences  he  hath,  sermo  illahoratusy  too  negligent  often 
and  remiss,  as  Agellius  observes,  oratio  vulgaris  et  protrita^ 
£caces  et  ineptoe  sententiw,  eruditio  plebeia^  an  homely  shal- 
low writer  as  he  is .  Inpartibus  spinas  etjastidia^  habet^  saith 
*  Lipsius;  and,  as  in  all  his  other  works,  so  especially  in  his 
Epistles,  alios  in  argutiis  et  ineptiis  occupantur :  intricatus 
ancubiy  et  parum  compositus^  sine  copid  rerum  hocjecit :  he 
jumbles  up  many  things  together  immethodically,  after  the 
Stoicks  fashion :  parum  ordinavit  muhadccumulavity  S^'C.  If 
Seneca  be  thus  lashed,  and  msKny  famous  men  that  I  could 
name,  what  shall  I  expect  ?  How  shall  I  that  am  vix  umbra 
tanti  philosophic  hope  to  please  %  No  man  so  absolute^  *  Eras- 
mus Qolds,  to  satisjieall^  except  antiquity 9 prescription^  ^c.  set 
a  bar.  But  as  I  have  proved  in  Seneca,  this  will  not  alwayes 
take  place,  how  shall  I  evade  ?  'Tis  the  common  doom  of 
aH  writers  i  I  must  (I  say)  abide  it :  I  seek  not  applause  ; 
"  Non  eao  ventosce  venor  suffragia  plebis  ;  again,  non  sum  adeo 
infornus :  I  would  not  be  vilified "";    . 

^  laudatus  abunde, 

Non  fastiditus  ti  tibi,  lector  ero. 

V 

I  fear  good  mens  censures ;  and  to  their  favourable  acceptance 
I  submit  my  labours, 

■ — *  et  linguas  mancipiorum 

Contemno 

As  the  barking  of  a  dog,  I  securely  contemn  those  malicious 
and  scurrile  obloquies,  flouts,  caluinnies  of  railers  and  de- 
tractors ;  I  scorn  the  rest.  What  therefore  I  have  said,  pr<^ 
tenuitate  med  I  have  said. 

*  Minnit  prwsenti^  famam.  q  Lipsius,  Jadic.  de  Seneca.?  r  £,[1,.  Xq. 

PiiDiminD  stadii,  moHam  rerom  co^nitionem,  omnem  stadiorum  materiam,  &c. 
malta  in  eo  probanda,  molta  admiranda.  «Saet.  Arena  sine  calce. 

*  Litrodac.  ad  Sen.  t  Jadic  de  Sen.^   Viz  aliqnis  tarn  absolotnat,  ut  alteri 

peromnia  satisfaciat,  nisi  longa  temporis  preescriptio,  semoti  jndicandi  libertate,^ 
ivligione  qn&dam  animos  occnp^rit.  «  Hor.  £p.  ,1.  lib.  29.  ^  ^Eque 

tnrpe  fHgide  landari  ac  insectanter  vitaperari.  Phavorinos.  A.  Gel.  lib.  19.  c.  2. 
y  Grid.  Trist.  1.  eleg.  6.  >  Javen.  Sat  5. 
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One  or  two  thinsfs  yet  I  was  desirous  to  have  amended,  if  I 
could,  concerning  the  manner  of  handlitig  this  my  subject, 'for 
which  I  must  apologize,  ci^recari,  and  upbn  better  advice g'ive 
the  friendly  reader  notice.  It  was  not  mine  intent  to  prosti^ 
tute  my  muse  in  English,  or  to  divulge  secreta  Mtnervce^  but 
to  have  exposed  this  more  contract  in  Latin,  if  I  could  have^ 
got  it  printed.  Any  scurrile  pamphlet  is  welcome  to  our 
mercenary  stationers  in  English  :  tney  print  all, 

cuduntque  libellos. 

In  quorum  foliis  vi^  simia  iiuda  cacaret : 

but  in  Latin  they  will  not  deal :  ^lich  is  one  of  the  reasons 
^Nicholas  Car,  in  his  Oration  of  the  paucity  of  English  writers 
gives,  that  so  many  flourishing  wits  are  smothered  in  oblivion, 
lye  dead  and  buried,  in  this  our  nation.  Another  main  fault 
is,  that  I  have  not  revised  the  fcopy,  and  amended  the  style, 
which  now  flows  remisly,  as  it  was  first  conceived  :  but  my 
leisure  would  not  permit :  Pednec  quod potuty  nee  quod  volui, 
I  confess  it  is  neitner  as  I  woiild,  or  as  it  should  be. 

^  Gum  relego^  scripsisse  pudet,  quia  plurima  cerno, 
Me  quoque  quse  fuerant  judic^  digna  lini. 

When  I  peruse  this  tract  which  I  have  writ, 
I  am  abashed,  and  much  I  hold  unfit. 

0 

Et  quod  gravissimunij  m  the  matter  it  self,  many  things  I  dis-^^ 
allow  at  this  present,  which  when  1  writ,  ""JSTon  eademest  cetas 
non  mens,     I  would  willingly  retract  mucli,  &c.  but  'tis  too 
late.     I  can  only  crave  pardon  now  for  what  is  amiss. 

I  might  indeed  (had  I  wisely  done)  observed  that  precept 
of  the  poet, 


nonumque  prematur  in  annum,  < 

and  have-  taken  more  care  :  or  as  Alexander  th^  physician' 
would  have  done  by  lapis  lazuli,  fifty  times  washed  before  it 
be  used,  I  should  have  revised,  corrected,  and  amended  this 
tract ;  but  I  had  not  (as  I  said)  that  happy  leisure,  no  ama- 
nuenses or  assistants.  Pancrates  in  ^  Lucian,  wanting  a  ser- 
vant as  he  went  from  Memphis  to  Coptus  in  ^gypt,  took 
a  door  bar,  and,  after  some  superstitious  words  pronounced, 
(Eucrates  the  relator  was  then  present)  made  it  stahd  up  like 
a  serving  man,  fetch  him  water,  turn  the  spit,  serve  in  supper, 
and  what  work  he  would  besides  ;  and  when  he  had  done  that 
service  he  desired,  turn'd  his  man  to  a  stick  again.    I  have  no 

*  Aat  artis  inscii,  aut  qaaestui  magii  -quam  literis  student,  hab,  Cantab,  et  Lond. 
Ucns.  1676.  bQvid.  do  Pont.  eleg.  1.  6.  cHor.  dTom.  3. 

Philopseud.  accepto  pessulo,  quuiii  carmen  quoddam  dixisset,  effecit  at  ambularet, 
aquam  hauriret^  coenam  pararet^  &c. 
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Kuch  skill  to  tnake  new  men  at  ray  pleasure,  or  itieaDs  to  hire 
them,  DO  whistle,  to  call,  like  the  master  of  a  ship,  and  bid 
them  run,  &c.  1  have  no  such  authority,  no  such  benefactors, 
as  that  noble  *  Ambrosius  was  to  Origen,  allowing  him  six  or 
seven  amanuenses  to  write  out  his  dictates ;  1  must,  for  that 
cause,  do  my  business  my  self,  and.  was  therefore  enforced,  as 
a  bear  doth  her  whelps,  to  bring  forth  this  confused  lump :  I 
had  not  time  to  lick  it  into  form,  as  she  doth  her  young  ones, 
but  even  so  to  publish  it,  as  it  was  first  written,  quidquid  in 
buccam  venit :  m  an  extemporean  style,  (as  ®  I  do  commonly 
ail  other  exercises)  effkdi  quidqmd dictavit  genius  mens;  out 
of  a  confused  company  of  notes,  and  writ  with  as  small  deli- 
beration as  I  do  ordinarily  speak,  without  all  affectation  of 
big  words,  fustian  phrases,  jingling  terms,  tropes,  strong 
lines,  (that,  like  *  Acestes  arraws,  caught  fire  as  they  flew) 
strains  of  wit,  brave  heats,  elegies,  hyperbolical  exornations, 
elegancies,  &c.'  which  many  so  much  affect  lam^aquue 
potoTy  drink  no  wine  at  all,  which  so  much  improves  our  mo- 
dern wits;  a  loose,  plain,  rude  writer, '^ctim  vocoJicum,€t 
Ugonem  ligonem^  and  as  free,  as  loose :  idem  calapiokquod  in 
mcHte :  s  I  call  a  spade  a  spade :  animis  hcec  scribo,  non  auH" 
hiSy  I  respect  matter,  not  words ;  remembering  that  of  (^ardan, 
verba  propter  res,  non  res  propter  verba  ;  and  seeking  with* 
Seneca,  quid  scribam^  non  quemadmodum^  rather  what,  than] 
how  to  write.  For,  as  Philo  thinks,  ^  he  that  is  conversant  aiout\ 
matter,  neglects  words ;  and  those  that  excell  in  this  art  o/l 
speaking,  have  7io  profound  learning  :  I 

'  Verba  nitent  pbaleris ;  at  nuUas  verba  medullas 
.  Intus  habent 

Besides,  it  was  the  observation  of  that  wise  Seneca,  ^  when 
yon  see  a  fellow  careful  about  his  words,  and  neat  in  his  speech^ 
know  this  for  a  certainty^  that  mans  mind  is  busied  about 
toyes,  there^s  no  solidity  in  him.  JVb»  est  ornamentum  virile, 
concirmitas  :  as  he  said  of  a  nightingale,     ^ 

vox  es,  preeterea  nihil,  &c. 

lam  therefore  in  this  point  a  professed  disciple  of  ^  A  polio- 
niQ8,ascholar  of  Socrates:  I  neglect  phrases,  and  labour  wholly 
to  inform  my  readers  understanding,  not  to  please  his  ear ;  'tis 

^  Ensebios,  eccles.  hiii  lib.  6.  e  Stans  pede  in  ano^  as  he  made  venes. 

^  Virn^.  f  Non  eadem  a  samino  expecteii,  minimoqae  poetiL  ^  ^  K  Stylus 

uc  nallas  praeter  panrhesiam.  ^  Qai  rebus  se  exercet^  verba  nefrligit ;  et  qui 

callet  artem  dicendi,  nuUam  disciplinam  habet  recognitam.  '  Palingenins. 

^  Cnjoscanque  orationem  vides  poHtam  et  solicitam,  scito  animum  in  pusillis  occnpa* 
1^01^  in  scriptis  nil  solidum.     Epist.  lib.  1.  31.  i  Philostratus,  lib.  8.  vit  Apol. 

Negligebat  oratoriam  facultateni,  et  penitns  aspemabatnr  ejus  professores,  quod  lin- 
gnam  dontazat,  non  antem  mentem^  redderent  eruditiorem. 

VOL.  I.  m 
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not  thy  stady  or  intent  to  compose  neatly,  which  an  orator  re- 
quires, but  to  express  my  self  readily  and  plainly  as  it  hap- 
pens :  so  that,  as  a  river  runs,  sometimes  precipitate  and  swift, 
then  dull  and  slow;  now  direct,  then  per  ambages,;  now  deep, 
then  shallow ;  now  muddy,  then  clear ;  now  broad,  then  nar- 
row ;  doth  my  style  flow — now  serious,  then  light ;  now 
comical,  then  satyrical ;  now  more  elaborate,  then  remiss,  as 
the  present  subject  required,  or  as  at  that  time  I  was  aflect- 
ed.  And  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  read  this  treatise,  it  shall  seem 
no  otherwise  to  thee,  than  the  way  to  an  ordinary  traveller, 
sometimes  fair,  sometimes  foul;  here  champion,  there  in- 
closed ;  barren  in  one  place,  better  soil  in  another.  By 
woods,  groves,  hills,  dales,  plains,  &c.  T  shall  lead  thee 
per  ardua  montium,  et  lubrica  vallium^  et  rosdda  cespitum^  et 
*  glebosa  camporum,  through  variety  of  objects,  that  which 
thou  shall  like,  and  surely  dislike. 

For  the  matter  it  self  or  method,  if  it  be  faulty,  consider,  I 
pray  you,  that  of  Columella :  nihil perfectum,  aut  a  singulari 
coftsummatum  industrid  :  no  man  can  observe  all ;  tnuch  is  de- 
fective no  doubt,  may  be  justly  taxed,  altered,  and  avoided  in 
Galen,  Aristotle,  those  great  masters.  Boni  venat&ris^  (™one 
holds)  plures  fereis  capere^  non  omnes.  He  is  a  good  hunts- 
man can  catch  some,  not  all:  I  have  done  my  endeavour. 
Besides,  I  dwell  not  in  this  study :  non  hie  sulcos  ducimu^  ; 
non  hoc  pul'vere  desudamtis :  I  am  but  a  smatterer,  I  confess, 
a  stranger :  ^  here  and  there  T  pull  a  flower.  I  do  easily  grant, 
if  a  rigid  censurer  should  criticize  on  this  which  i  have  writ, 
he  should  not  find  three  sole  faults,  as  Scaliger  in  Terence, 
but  three  hundred,  so  many  as  he  hath  done  in  Cardans  Sub- 
tleties, as  many  notable  errors  as  ^  Qui.  Laurembergius,  a  late 
professor  pf  Rustocke,  discovers  in  that  anatomy  of  Laurentius, 
or  Barocius  the  Venetian  in  Sacroboscus.  And  although  this 
be  a  sixth  edition,  in  which  I  should  have  been  more  accurate, 
corrected  all  those  former  escapes,  yet  it  was  nuigni  lahoris 
optiSj  so  difficult  and  tedious,  that  (as  carpenters  do  find  out 
of  experience,  'tis  much  better  build  a  new  sometimes,  than 
/  repair  ^n  old  house)  I  could  as  soon  vnrite  as  much  m(u*e,  as 
niter  that  which  is  written.  If  ou^ht  therefore  be  amiss,  (as  I 
gtant  there  is)  I  require  a  friendly  admoniti(m,  no  bitter  in- 
vective : 

P  Sint  Musis  sociae  Charkes  ;  Furiii  omnis  abestx).    -■■ 
Otherwise,  as  in  ordinary  controversies,  funem  contentionis 

^  Hie  enim,  ^aod  Seneca  de  Ponto,  bos  herbam,  cioonia  larisam,  oaois  leporem^ 
ymgo  florem  legat  ^  Pet.  iManniaS;  not.  in  Hor.  »  Non  hie  colonag 

douiiciliam  habeo ;  sed^  topiafii  in  morem,  hinc  inde  florem  vellico,  at  canis  ISTilnm 
lambens.  o  Sopra  bia  mille   notabilea  errores  Laurentii  demonstravi,   &c. 

¥  Philo  de  Con. 
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neetamus  :  sed  cut  bono  ?  We  may  contend,  and  likely  mis- 
use each  other :  bat  to  what  purpose?  We  are  both  scholars, 

say, 

'        ^  ArcadjBS  ambo, 

£t  cantare  pares,  et  respondere  parati. 

If  we  do  wrangle,  what  shall  we  get  by  it  ?  Trouble  and 
wrong  our  selves,  make  sport  to  others.  If  I  be  convict  of 
an  error,  I  will  yield,  I  wiH  amend.  Si  quid  bonis  moribus,  si 
gmd  veriiaii  dissentaneunif  in  sacris  vel  humanis  Uteris  a  me 
mctum  sit^  id  nee  dictum  esto.  In  the  mean  time  I  require  a 
favourable  censure  of  all  faults  omitted,  harsh  compositions, 

tieonasmes  of  words,  tautological  repetitions,  (though  Seneca 
ear  me  out  nunquam  nimis  dicitur,  quod  nunquam  satis  did- 
tur)  perturbation  of  tenses,  numbers,  printers  fan  Its,  &c.  My 
traDsiations  are  sometimes  rather  paraphrases,  than  interpre- 
tations; non  adverbum  ;  but,  as  an  author,  I  usie  more  liberty, 
and  that's  only  taken,  which  was  to  my  purpose.  Quota- 
tions are  often  inserted  in  the  iext^  which  make  the  style 
more  harsh,  or  in  the  margent,  as  it  hapned.  Greek  authors, 
Plato,  Plutarch,  Athenseus,  &c.  I  have  cited  out  of  their  in- 
terpreters, because  the  original  was  not  so  ready.  I  have 
mingled  sacra  projhnis^  but  I  hope  not  prophaned,  and,  in 
repetition  of^authors  names,  ranked  them  per  accidens,  not 
according  to  chronology ;  sometimes  neotericks  before  an- 
cients, as  my  memorv  suggested.  Some  things  are  here  al- 
tered, expunged  in  this  sixth  edition,  others  amended,  muc^h 
added,  because  many  good  *  authors  in  all  kinds  are  come  to 
my  hands  since ;  and  'tis  no  prejudice,  no  such  indecoTumy  or 
oversight. 

'  Nanquam  ita  quidquam  bene  subducta  ratione  ad  viiam  fuit, 
Quin  res,  eetas,  usus,  semper  aliquid  apportet  novi, 
Aliquid  moneat ;  ut  ilia,  quee  scire  te  credas,  nescias, 
Et,  quee  tibi  pnt&ris  prima,  in  experiundo  ut  repudies. 

Ne'er  was  ought  yet  at  first  contriv'd  so  fit, 
But  use,  age,  or  something,  would  alter  it ; 
Advise  thee  better,  and,  upon  peruse, 
Make  thee  not  say,  and,  what  thou  tak'st,  refuse. 

Bat  I  am  now  resolved  never  to  put  this  treatise  out  again  : 
ne  qvid  nimis,  I  will  not  hereafter  add,  alter,  or  retract ;  I 
have  done. 

The  last  and  greatest  exception  is,  that  I,  being  a  divine^ 
have  medled  with  physick  : 

*Tantumne  est.ab  re  tuSl  otii  tibi, 

Aliena  ut  cures,  eaque  nihil  qure  ad  te  attinent  ? 

iVvrg.  *  Frambesarius,  Sennertui,  Feraodiu^  &c.  'Ter.  Adelph. 

*fieaiit  act  1.  seen.  1. 
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(which  Me'nedemus  objected  to  Chremcjs)  have  I  so  much 
leisure  or  little  business  of  mine  o^n,  as  to  look  after  other 
mens  matters,  which  concern  me  not  ?     What  have  I  to  do 
with  physick  ?  quod  medicorum  est^  promittant  medici»    The 
*  Lacedaemonians  were  once  in  counsel  about  state  matters  :  a 
debauched  fellow  spake  excellent  well,  and  to  thepurpose  :  his 
speech  was  generally  approved  :  a  grave  senator  steps  up,  and 
by  all  means  would  have  it  repealed,  though  good,  because 
dehonestabatur  pessimo  auctore^  it  had  no  better  an  author ; 
let  some  good  man  relate  the  same,  and  then  it  should  pass. 
This  counsel  was  emhr^ced^  Jactum  est^  and  it  was  registered 
forthwith  ;  et  sic  bona  sententia  mansit^  malus  auctor  mutatus 
est.     Thou  say  est  as  much  of  me,  stomachous  as  thou  art,  and 
grantest  peradventure  this  which  I  have  written  in  physick, 
not  to  be  amiss,  had  another  done  it,  a  professed  physician, 
or  so ;  but  why  should  I  meddle  with  this  tract  ?     Hear  me 
speak  :  there  be  many  other  subjects,  I  do  easily  grant,  both 
in  humanity  and  divinity,  fit  to  be  treated  of,  which,  bad  1 
>i^ritten  ad  ostentationem  only,  to  show  my  self,  I  should  have 
rather  chosen,  and  in  which  1  have  been  more  conversant,  I 
could  have  more  willingly  luxuriated,  and  better  satisfied  my 
self  and  others ;  but  that  at  this  time  I  was  fatally  driven 
upon  this  rock  of  melancholy,  and  carried  away  by  this  by- 
stream,  which,  as  a  rillet,  is  deducted  from  the  main  chanel 
of  my  studies,  in  which  I  have  pleased  and  busied  my  self  at 
idle  hours,  as  a  subject  most  necessary  and  commodious  : — 
not  that  I  prefer  it  before  divinity,  which  I  do  acknowledge 
to  be  the  queen  of  professions,  and  to  which  all  the  rest  are 
as  handmaids,  but  that  in  divinity  I  saw  no  such  great  need : 
U^  for,  had  T  written  positively,  there  be  so  many  books  in  that 
^  kind,  so  many  commentators, treatises,  pamphlets,  expositions, 
sermons,  that  whole  teems  of  oxen  cannot  draw  them ;  and, 
had  I  been  as  forward  and  ambitious  as  some  others,  I  might 
have  haply  printed  a  sermon  at  Pauls  Cross,  a  sermon  in  St. 
Maries  Oxon,  a  sermon  in  Christ  Church,  or  a  sermon  be- 
fore the  ri^ht  honourable,  right  reverend,  a  sermon  before  the 
right  worshipful,  a  sermon  in  Latine,  in  English,  a  sermon  with 
a  name,  a  sermon  without,  a  sermon,  a  sermon,  &c.     But  I 
have  ever  been  as  desirous  to  suppress  my  laboui*sin  this  kind, 
as  others  have  been  to  press  and  publish  theirs.      To  have 
written  in  controversie,  had  been  to  cut  off  an  Hydras  head  : 
"  lis  litem  generat ;  one  begets  another ;  so  many  duplications, 
triplications,  and  swarms  of  questions,  in  sacro  bello  hoc  quod 
styli  mucrone  agitur^ihat  having  once  began,  I  should  never 

t  Gellios,  lib.  18.  c.  3.  ^  Et  inde  catena  qnadam  fit,  qass  haeredes  etiam 

lig^at.  Cardan.  Heinsius. 
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make  an  end.  One liad.  much  better,  as  "^  Alexander  the 
Sixth,  pope,  long  since  observed,  provoke  a  great  prince  than 
a  begging  friar,  a  Jesuite,  or  a  seminary  priest:  I  will  add,  for 
inexpugnabile  genus  hoc  hominum :  they  are  an  irrefragable 
society ;  they  must  and  will  have  the  last  word,  and  that 
with  such  eagerness,  impudence,  abominable  lying,  falsifying,, 
and  bitterness  in  their  questions  *they  proceed,  that,  as  ^  he 
mifurorne  c^bcus^  an  rapit  vis  aerior^  an  culpa  ?  responsum 
date.  Blind  fury  or  errour,  or  rashness,  or  what  it  is  that 
eggs  them,  I  know  not,  I  am  sure,  many  times;  which  'Austin 
perceived  long  since :  tempestate  contentionis^  serenitas^  cha' 
ritatis  obnuhilatur  :  with  this  tempest  of  contention,  the  se« 
renity  of  chari^  is  over-clduded ;  and  there  be  too  many 
spirits  conjured  up  already  in  this  kind  in  all  sciences,  and 
more  than  we  can  tell  how  to  lay,  which  do  furiously  rage, 
and  keep  such  a  racket,  that  as  ''Fabius  said,  it  had  been 
much  better  for  some  of  them  to  have  been  bom  dumb^  and 
akogether  illiterate^  than  so  Jar  to  dote  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion. 

At  melius  fuerat  non  scribere :  namque  tacere  / 
i  Tutum  semper  erit. 

Tis  a  ffeneral  fault — so  Severirius  the  Dane  complains  ^  in 
physick — unhappy  men  as  we  are^  we  spend  our  daies  in  nn* 
projitahle  questions  and  disputations^  intricate  subtilties,cfe  land  -, 
caprind  about  moonshine  m  the  water,  leaving  in  the  mean 
time  those  chief  est  treasures  of  nature  untouchedy  wherein  the 
best  medicines  for  all  manner  of  diseases  are  to  be  founds  and 
do  not  only  neglect  them  our  selves^  but  hinder ^condemn^forbidf 
and  scoff  at  others^  that  are  willing  to  enquire  (ifier  them. 
These  motives  at  this  present  have  induced  me  to  make  choice 
of  this  medicinal  subject. 

If  any  physician  in  the  mean  time  shall  infer,  ne  sutor  ultra 
crepidamy  and  find  himself  grieved  that  I  have  intruded  into 
his  profession,  I  will  tell  him  in  brief,  I  do  not  otherwise  by 
them,  than  they  do  by  us,  if  it  be  for  their  advantage. 
I  know  many  of  their  sect  which  have  taken  orders  in 
hope  of  a  benefice :  'tis  a  common  transition :  and  why  may 


>  Jf  aUe  se  bellam  com  magno  princip^  genre,  qmm  cam  ano  ex  fratrammendicaii- 
tbun  ordine.  7  Hor.  epoa.  lib.  od.  7.  *EpiBt  86.  ad  Casolaitt  presb. 

*Iib.  12.  cap.  1.      Malos  niasci,  eC  omni  scienti&  egere,  satins  fiiisset,  qaam  sic  in. 
prapriam  pemiciem  insanire.  bJofeljx  mortalitas !  Inatilibas  qaaestionibns 

ac  disceptationibas  vitam  tradacinins ;  DatorsB  pcincipes  thesanros,  in  qnibns  gravis- 
sinuB  morbonim  medicine  collocatsi  sont,  interim  mtactos  relinqoimus ;  nee  ipsi 
•obm  relinqiiimiiB,  sed  et  alios  prohibemns,  impedimns,  condemnamns,  Indibriisqne 
afficimos. 
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BOt  a  faielancholy  divine^  that  can  get  nothing  but  by  si- 
mony, profesg  physick  ?  Drusianus,  an  Italian,  (Crosianus 
but  corruptly,  Irithemius  calls  him)  ^  because  he  was  not 
Jhriunate  tn  his  practice^ forsook  his  profession^  and  writ  ftf'ter^ 
wards  in  divinity.  Marcilius  Ficinus  was  semel  et  simul^  a 
priest  and  a  pbysician  at  once ;  and  ^  T.  Linacer,  in  his  old 
a^e,  took  oroers..  The  Jesuites  profess  both  at  this  time  : 
divers  of  them,  permissu  superiomm  chirurgions,  panders, 
bawds,  and  midwires,  &c.  Many  poor  countrey-vicars,  for 
want  of  other  means,  are  driven  to  their  shifts;  to  turn 
mountebanks,  quacksalvers,  empricks :  and  if  our  greedy 
patrons  hold  us  to  such  hard  conditions,  aiT  commonly  they 
do,  they  will  make  most  of  Us  work  at  some  trade^  as  Paul  did 
— at  last  turn  taskers,  maltsters,  costermongers,  grasiers,  sell 
ale,  as  some  have  done,  or  worse.  Howsoever,  in  undertake 
ing  this  task,  I  hope  I  shall  commit  no  great  efrour^  or  inde- 
dvmm^  if  all  be  considered  arisffat.  I  can  vindicate  my  self 
with  Geprgius  Braunus,  and  Hleronymus  Heraingius,  those 
two  learned  divines,  who,  (to  borrow  a  line  or  two  of  mine 
*  elder  brother)  drawn  by  a  natural  love^  the  one  of  pictures 
and  mapSy  prospeclives  and  chorographical  delights^  writ  that 
ample  Theatre  of  Cities;  the  other  to  the  study  of  genealogies, 
penned  Tbeatrum  Genealogicum :  or  else  I  can  excuse  my 
studies  with  ^  Lessius  the  Jesuitein  like  case — It  is  adisease  of 
the  soul,  on  which  I  am  to  treat,  and  as  much  appertaining  to 
a  divine  as  to  a  physician ;  and  who  knows  not  wnat  an  agreie- 
ihent  there  is  betwixt  these  two  professions  ?  A  good  cuvine 
fiither  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  good  physician,  a  spiritual  physidan 
at  least,  as  our  Saviour  calls  himself,  and  was  indeed,  Mat.  4. 
23.  Luke  5.  18.  Luke  7.  8.  They  differ  but  in  object,  Ihe 
one  of  the  body,  the  other  of  the  soul,  and  use  divers  inedf- 
dines  to  cure ;  one  amendsa7tmam;7^corptt9,  the  other  ayrpfks 
peranimam^  as  sour  regius  professour  of  physick  well  informed 
lis  in  a  learned  lecture  of  his  not  lon^  since.  One  helps  l^e 
vic^s  and  passions  of  the  soul,  anger,  lust,  desperation,  pride, 
pi-esuraption,  &c.  by  applying  that  spiritual  physick,  as  the 
other  uses  proper  remedies  in  bodily  diseases.  Now,  this  beij^g* 
a  ^common  infirmity  of  body  and  soul,  and  such  a  one  that  hath 
as  much  need  of  a  spiritual  as  a  corporal  cure,  I  could  nV^  find 
a  fitter  task  to  busie  my  self  about — a  more  apposite  theam, 
so  necessary,  so  commodious,  and  generally  concerning  all 

o  Quod  in  prazi  minime  fortonatus  esset^  medicinam  reliqnlt,  tti,  ordiuibos  initiatas, 
ii>  tfaeoIogi&  postmodam  scriptit    Ges&er,  fiibliotheca.  d  p.  Jovias.  «M. 

W.  Barton,  Preface  to  his  Description  of  Xieiceatershire,  printed  at  London  by  W. 
Jacgard  for  J.  White^  1622.  ^  In  Hygiasticon ;  neqae  enim  b»c  tractatio  aliena 

videri  debet  a  thaologo,  &c.  agitor  de  morbo  animab.  g  D.  Claytoo^  in.  cowitiil^^ 

anno  1631.  ^ 
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sorts  of  men,  thai  should  so  equally  pardcipate  of  both,  and 
require  a  whole  physician.  A  divine,  in  this  compound  mixt 
malady,  can  do  little  alone ;  a  physician,  in  some  kinds  of 
melancholy,  much  less  :  both  make  an  absolute  cure : 

*  Alterius  sic  altera  poscit  opem : 

and  'tis  proper  to  them  both,  and.  I  hope,  not  unbeseeming 
me,  who  am  by  mj  profession  a  divine,  and  by  mine  inclina- 
tion a  physician.  I  had  Jupiter  in  my  sixth  house ;  I  say,  with 
'Beroaldus,  nan  summedicu8,necmeaicin(Bpror8U8  expers;  in 
the  tbeorick  of  physic  I  have  taken  some  pains,  not  with  an 
intent  to  practise,  but  to  satisfie  my  self;  which  was  a  cause 
likewise  of  the  first  undertaking  of  this  subject 

If  these  reasons  do  not  satisfie  thee,  good  reader — as  Alexr 
aader  Munificus,  that  bountiful  prelate,  sometime  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  when  he  had  built  six  castles,  ad  invidiam  operis 
ehendam^  saith  ^  Mr.^Crambden,  to  take  away  the  ejnvy  of  his 
work,  (which  very  words  Nubrigensis  hath  of  Roger  the  rich 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  who,  in  king  Stephens  time,  built  Shir- 
bum  castle,  and  that  of  Devises)  to  divert  the  scandal  or  irnpu* 
tation  which  might  be  thence  inferred,  built  so  many  religious 
houses^  If  this  my  discourse  be  over  medicinal,  or  savour  too 
much  of  humanity,  I  promise  thee  that  I  will  hereafter  make 
thee  amends  in  some  treatise  of  divinity.  But  this,  I  hope, 
shall  suffice,  when  you  have  more  fully  considered  of  the  mat- 
ter of  this  my  subject,  rem  substratam^  melancjboly  madness, 
and  of  the  reasons  following,  which  were  my  chief  motives— « 
the  generality  of  the  disease,  the  necrssity  of  the  cure,  and  the 
commodity  or  common  good  that  will  arise  to  all  men  by  the 
knowledge  of  it,  as  shall  at  large  appear  in  the  ensuing  pre- 
face. And  I  doubt  not  but  that  in  tne  end  you  will  say  with 
me,  that  to  anatomize  this  humour  aright  through  all  the 
members  of  this  our  microcosmuSf  is  as  great  a  task  as  to  re* 
concile  those  chronological  errours  in  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
find  out  the  quadrature  of  a  circle,  the  creeks  and  sounds  of 
the  north-east  or  north-west  passages,  and,  all  out,  as^ood  a 
discovery  as  that  hungry  ^  Spaniards  of  Terra  Austral  is  Incog- 
nita—as ^eat  trouble  as  to  perfect  the  motion  of  Mars  and 
Mercury,  which  so  crucifies  our  astronomers,  or  to  rectifie  the 
Gregorian  kalendar.  I  am  so  affected,  for  my  part,  and  hope, 
as  "» Theoprastus  did  by  his  Characters,  that  our  posterity j 

^Hor.  i  lib.  de  pestil.  ^In  Newark  in  NottinghaiDRhire.    Cum  dno 

ndificasset  castella,  ad  tollendam-  stroctioDU  inyidiam^  et  expiandam  macnlam,  duo 
iDttitiiit  CQMiobia  et  collegia  religious  implevit  '  Ferdinando  de  Quir. 

ttno  1613.  Amsterdami  impress.  m  Prsefai  ad  Characteres.    Speroenim,  O 

Folyclet,  liberps  nostros  meliores  inde  fotaros,  qaod  istiusmodi  memorie  mandata 
l^l^oflfiiniifii  ev  pfreceptia  et  exeipipUB  nostris  ad  vitain  accomoiodatis,  at  se  inde 
coRigant 
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friend  PolycleSf  shall  be  better  for  this  which  we  huve  written, 
by  correcting  and  rectifying  what  is  amiMs  in  themselves  by 
our  examples^  and  applying  our  precepts  and  cautions  to  their 
own  use.  And,  as  that  great  captaio,  Zisea,  would  have  a 
drum  made  of  his  skin  when  he  was  dead,  because  he  thoug-ht 
the  very  noise  of  it  would  put  his  enemies  to  flig'ht,  I  doubt 
not  but  that  these  following  lines,  when  they  shaH  be  recited, 
or  hereafter  read,  will  drive  away  melancholy  (though  I  be 
gone),  as  much  as  Zisca's  drum  could  terrific  his  foes.  Yet 
one  caution  let  me  give  by  the  way  to  my  present  or  future 
reader,  who  is  actually  melancholy — that  he  read  not  the 
"  symptomes  or  prognosticks  in  the  following  tract,  lest,  by  ap- 
plying that  which  he  reads  tohimself,aggravating,  appropriat- 
ing things  generally  spoken,  to  his  o^n  person  (as  melancholy 
men  for  the  most  part  do),  he  trouble  or liurt  himself,  and  get, 
in  conclusion,  more  harm  than  good.  I  advise  them  there- 
fore warily  to  peruse  that  tract.  Lapides  loquitur  (so  said 
**  Agrippa,  de  occ.  Phil.)  etcaveant  lectores  ne  cerehrum  iis 
excutiat.  The  rest,  I  doubt  not,  they  may  securely  read,  and 
to  their  benefit.     But  1  am  over-tedious ;  1  proceed. 

Of  the  necessity  and  generality  of  this  which  I  have  said,  if 
any  man  doubt,  I  shall  desire  him  to  make  a  brief  survey  of 
the  world,  as  ?  Cyprian  adviseth  Donate^  Supposing  himself 'to 
be  transported  to  the  top  of  some  high  mountain^  and  thence 
to  behold  the  tumults  and  chances  of  this  wavering  world,  he 
cannot  chuse  but  either  laugh  at,  or  pity  it.  St.  Hierom,  out 
of  a  strong  imagination,  being  in  the  wilderness,  conceived 
with  himself  that  he  then  saw  them  dancing  in  Rome  ;  and  if 
thou  shalt  either  conceive,  or  climb  to  see,  thou  shalt  soon 
perceive  that  all  the  world  is  mad,  that  it  is  melancholy,  dotes; 
that  it  is  (which  Epichthonius  Cosmopolites  expressed  not 
many  years  since  in  a  map)  made  like  a  fools  head  (with 
that  motto,  caput  helleboro  aignum)  a  erased  head,  caveastul^ 
torum,  a  fools  paradise,  or  (as  Apollonius)  a  common  prison 
of  gulls,  cheaters,  flatterers,  &r.  and  needs  to  be  reformed. 
Strabo,  in  the  ninth  book  of  his  Geography,  compares  Greece 
to  the  picture  of  a  man ;  which  comparison  of  his  Nic.  Ger- 
belius,  in  his  exposition  of  Sophianus  map,  approves — The 
breai^t  lies  open  from  those  Acroceraunian  hills  in  Epirus,  to 
the  Sunian  promontory  in  Attica;  Pagae  and  Megara  are  the 
two  shoulders ;  that  Isthmos  of  Corinth  the  neck ;  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus the  head.      If  this  allusion  hold^ 'tis,  sure,  a  mad 


n  Part  I.  lect  3.  «  Prsef.  Lectori  p  Bp.  3.  1.  2.  ad  Donatum. .  PaBllnner 

te  crede  sabdnci  in  ardai  montis  verticera  celsiorem :  apeculare  mdererum  jacentiaai 
facies ;  et,  ocnlis  ii)  diversa  porrectis^  fluctnantia  mtmm  turbines  intuere :  jam  nmol 
aut  ridebif  ant  misereberid^  &c. 
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bead — Morea  may  be  Maria;  and,  to  speak  what  I  think,  the 
iuhabitaDts  of  modern  Greece  swerve  as  much  from  reason 
aod  true  religion  at  this  day,  as  that  Morea  doth  from  the. 
picture  of  a  man.  Examine  the  rest  in  like  sort ;  and  you  shall 
fiod  that  kingdoms  and  provinces  are  melancholy,  cities  and 
families,  all  creatures,  vegetal,  sensible,  and  rational— that  all 
sorts,  sects,  ages,  conditions,  are  out  of  tune :  as  in  Cebes  table,  - 
mnes  errorem  bibtmt :  before  they  come  into  the  world,  they  . 
are  intoxicated  by  errours  cup — from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
have  need  of  physick;  and  those  particular  actions  in  ">  Seneca, 
where  father  and  son  prove  one  another  mad,  may  be  general : 
Porcius  Latro  shall  plead  against  us  all.  For  indeed  who  is  not 
a  fool,  melancholy,  mad? — ^  Qui  nilmolitur  inepte  ;  who  is  not . 
brain-sick  ?  Folly,  melancholy,  madness,  are  but  one  dis^a8e : 
delirium  is  a  common  name  to  all.      Alexander  Grordonius, 
Jason  Pratensis,  Savanarola,Guianerius,Montaltus,  confound 
tern,  as  differing  secundum  magis  et  minus  ;  so  doth  David, 
Psal.  37.  5.  /  said  unto  thejbols^  dealnot  so  madly  :  and  'twas 
an  old  Stoical  paradox,  omnes  stuUos  insanire^ — ^  all  fools  are 
mad,  though  some. madder  than  others.     And  ii^ho  is  not  a 
fod  ?  who  is  free  from  melancholy  ?  who  is  not  touched  more 
orless  in  habit  or  disposition  %  If  in  disposition,  ill  disposi- 
tions beget  habits ;  if  they  persevere,  saith  ^  Plutarch,  habits 
either  are  or  turn  to  diseases.     'Tis  the  same  which  Tully 
maintains  in  the  second  of  his  Tusculanes,  omnium  insipien^ 
turn  animi  in  morbo  sunt 9  et  perturbatorum  :  fools  are  sick, 
and  all  that  are  troubled  in  mind :  for  what  is  sickness,  but, 
as  '^Gregory  Tholosansus defines  it,  a  dissolution  orperturba- 
tion  of  the  bodily  league  which  health  combines  ?  and  who  is 
not  sick,  or  ill  disposed  ?  in  whom  doth  not  passion,  anger, 
envy,  discontent,  tear,  and  sorrow,  reign  ?  who  labours  not  of 
tliis  disease  ?  Give  me  but  a  little  leave,  and  you  shall  see  by 
what  testimonies,  confessions,  arguments,  I  will  evince  it,  that 
most  men  are  mad,  that  the^  had  as  much  need  to  go  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Anticyrae  (as  m  ^  Strabo's  time  they  did),  as  in 
our  dayes  they  run  to  Compostella,  our  Lady  of  Sichem  or 
Lauretta,  to  seek  for  help— rthat  it  is  like  to  be  as  prosperous 
a  voyage  as  that  of  Guiana,  and  that  there  is  much  more  need 
of  hellebore  than  of  tobacco. 


fl  GootroT.  1. 2.  cont  7,  et  1.  6.  cont.  ^  Horatint.  •  Idem  Hor.  1.  % 

saL  3.    Damasippos  Stoicos  probat  omnet  staltos  msanhre.  <  Tom.  3.  sympoa. 

fib.  5.  c.  6.  Amnu  affectiones,  si  diatios  inhnreant,  praycM  generant  habitns.  « lib 
38.  cap.  1.  Synt.  art  mir.  Morbas  nihil  est  aliad  qaam  dissolatio  quesdam  ac  pertur- 
batio  foederis  in  corpore  ezistentis,  sicatet  sanitas  sst  conaeatientis  bene  corDoris  con- 
mimmatio  qoedam.  ^  Lib.  9.  Oeogr.    Piores  olim  gentes  navigabant  iliac 

nnitatis  caussa. 
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Tliat  men  are  so  misaffected,  melancholy,  mad,  giddy- 
headed,  hear  the  testimony  of  Solomon,  Eccles.  2.  12.  And 
I  turned  to  behold  wisdom^  madness^  and  folly ^  S^c.  And 
ver.  23.  AU  his  dayes  are  sorrow^  his  travel  grief  and  his 
heart  taketh  no  rest  in  the  night.  So  that,  take  melancholy 
ih  what  sense  you  will,  properly  or  improperly,  in  disposition 
or  habit,  for  pleasure  or  for  nain,  dotage,  discontent,  fear, 
sorrow,  madness,  for  part,  or  all,  truly,  or  metaphorically^  His 
all  one.  Laughter  it  self  is  madness,  according  to  Solomon; 
and,  as  St.  Paul  hath  it,  t^orldty  sorrow  brings  death.  The 
hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  are  evil;  and  jnadness  is  in  their 
hearts  while  they  live,  Eccles.  9. 3.  Wise  men  themselves  are 
no  better^  Eccles.  1.  18.  In  the  multitude  of  wisdom  is  much 
grief;  and  he  that  increaseth  wisdom,  increaseth  sorrow,  cap. 

2.  17.  He  hated  life  it  self;  nothing  pleased  Jiim ;  he  hated 
his  labour ;  all,  as  ^  he  concludes,  is  sorrow,  grief,  vamtyj 
vexation  of  spirit.  And,  though  he  were  the  wisest  man  in  the 
world,  sanctuarium  sapientue,  and  had  wisdom  in  abundance, 
he  will  not  yindicate  himself,  or  justifie  his  own  actions. 
Surely  I  am  more  foolish  than  any  man,  and  have  not  the 
under^anding  of  a  man  in  me,  Prov.  33.  @.  Be  they  Solo- 
mon's words,  or  the  words  of  Agur  the  3on  of  Jakeh,  they  are 
canonical.  David,  a  man  after  Gods  own  he^rt,  confesseth  as 
much  of  himself,  Psal.  37-  ^1-  2!9.  So  foolish  was  I  and 
ignorant,  I  was  even  as  a  beast  before  ^Aee— •and.  condemns  all 
for  fools,  Psal.  9S,  mndSS.  9.  and  4d.  2C^.  He  compares, 
them  to  beasts,  horses,  andimdes^  in  which  there  is  no  under" 
standing.    The  apostle  Paul  accuseth  hiittself  in  like  sort, 

3.  Cor.  11.  21.  I  would  you  would  suffer  Is  little  my  foot- 
iskness  ;  I  speak  foolishly.  Th^  whole  head  is  siok,  saidi 
Esay;  and  the  heart  is  heavy,  cap.  1.  5.  and  makes  lighter 
of  them  them  of  oxen  and  asses  ;  tm  ass  knows  his  otener,  ^e. 
read  Dent.  3S.  6.  Jer.  4.  Amos  S.  1.  Ephes.  5,  6.  Be 
not  mad,  be  not  deceived:  fooligh  Gatatians,  who  hath  be^ 
witched  you  ?  How  often  are  they  branded  from  this  epithet 
of  madneins  and  folly!  No wordHSo  frequent  amongst  tlie 
ftcthers  of  the  church  and  divines.  You  may  see  what  an 
opinicm  they  had  of  the  world,  and  how  iJiey  valued  mens 
actions. 

I  know  that  we  think  far  otherwise,  and  hold  them,  most 
part,  wise  men  that  are  in  authority — princes,  magistrates, 
*  rich  men — thevare  wise  men  born :  all  politicians  and  states- 
men must  needs  be  so ;  for  who  dare  speak  against  them  % 
And  on  the  other,  so  corrupt  is  our  judgement,  we  esteem  wise 

r  Eccle*.  1.  24.  '  Jure  hereditario  lapere  jobentiir.    Enphoniio^  jStt^. 
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and  honest  men  fools ;  which  Democritus  well  signified  in  an 
epistle  of  his  to  Hippocrates ;  ""  the  Abderites  account  vertve 
ikadness  ;  and  so  do  most  men  linng.  Shall  I  tell  you  the 
reason  <k\t%  ^Fcfttme  and  Vertue  0Vi$dom  and  JFolly  their 
8ieeondd)  ilpon  a  time  contended  in  the  Olympicks ;  every  mfm 
thought  that  Portune  dnd  Folly  would  have  the  worst,  and 

ttttied  theit*  tases.  ]But  it  fell  out  otherwise.  Fortune  was 
lind,  attd  c^red  not  where  she  stroke^  nor  whotti)  without 
hws,  andabatarum  in^ar,  SfC.  Follv^  rash  and  incoAsiderate* 
esteemed  as  little  what  she  said  or  did.  Vertue  and  Wisdom 
gave  place^  ^wete  hi]sdied  out,  and  exploded  by  the  comhion 
people— -jPo//v  and  Fortune  admired ;  and^o  are  all  their  fol- 
lowers ever  siHce.  Knaves  and  fools  commonly  fare  and  de- 
serve best  in  worldlings  eyes  and  opinions.  Many  good  men 
have  fio  better  fate  iti  their  a^es.  Achisfa,  1  Sam.  ^1.14.  held 
David  f6r  ^  madman.  ^  Elisfaa  and  the  rest  were  no  otherwise 
6^t6eiAed*  David  was  derided  of  the  common  people,  Psal.  9*  7. 
lim  become  a  monster  to  many.  And  generally  we  are  ac- 
counted fools  for  Christ,  1  Cor.  1 4.  Wejbols  thought  his  life 
madness  and  his  end  without  honour^  Wisd.  5.  4.  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  were  censured  in  like  sort,  John  10.  Mark  8.  Acts 
26.  And  so  were  all  Christians  in  '^Plinys  time  :  Jiierunt  et 
alii  similis  dementicB^  ^c.  and  called  not  long  after,  ^vesa* 
nx(B  sectatoreSy  ever  sores  hominum^  polluti  novatores,  fajiatici^ 
canes,  malejlcij  venejici,  Gdlilcei  homuncioneSf  ^e.  'Tis  an 
prdinary  thing  with  us  to  account  honest,  devout,  orthodox^ 
divine,  religious,  plain-dealin?  men,  ideots,  asses,  that  can- 
not or  will  not  lye  and  dissemble,  shift,  flatter,  accommodare 
se  ad  eum  Idcum  ubi  nati  sunt,  make  good  bargains,  supplant, 
thrive,  patronis  inservire^  solennes  ascendendi  modos  appre* 
hnidere^  Uges^  mores,  consuetudines  recte  observare^  candide 
kudare,  Jhrtiter  defenderej  sententias  amplecti,  dubitare  de 
nullisy  credere  omnia,  accipere  omnia,  nihil  reprehendere, 
cceteraque  quce  promotionemjerunt  et  securitatem,  quas  sine 
ambagejehcem  reddunt  hominem,  et  vere  sapientem  apud  nos 
—that  cannot  temporize  -as  other  men  do^  ^hand  and  take 
bribes,  &c. — 4)ut  fear  God,  and  make  a  conscience  of  their 
doings.  But  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  knows  better  how  to  judge 
—he  calls  them  fools.  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  Psal. 
53.  1 .  And  their  wayes  utter  their  folty,  Psal.  4&.  14*  ^For 
VBka  can  be  mare  mad,  than  for  a  little  worldly  pleasure,  to 

*  A,]^a:d  qaofl  yirtds>  ixumniCi  et  farpr  esse  dUcUar.  ^  Oalc^gnintis,  Ap<A.  Onmes 

oinbinitoF,  pntantes  illisum  iri  StijlHiiaiD.  Sechpnetelr  expectationein  re&  evenil. 
Atnidha  Stiritma  ia  «aiii  irrvit,  Sccillacedit  irrisa;  et  plures  hinc  habet  sectatoffes 
Steltib».  c  Non  feat  respondendum  stulto  secnndum  stultitiam.  d  ^  Keg.  ^.' 

•iiih.  iO.  ep.  57i  ^Ang.  ep.  IT'S.  sQuis,  nisi  mentis  inojjs,  &c. 

^  Qoid  insamiu  qaam  pro  momentanea  felicitate  stemis  te  mancipare  BuppUciis  ? 
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procure  unto  themselves  eternal  punishment  f  as  Gregory  and. 
others  inculcate  unto  us. 

Yea  even  all  those  great  philosophers  the  world  hath  ever 
had  in  admiration,  whose  works  we  do  so  much  esteem,  that 
gave  precepts  ofwiisdom  to  others,  inventersofarts  and  sciences 
— Socrates,  the  wisest  man  of  his  time  by  the  oracle  of  ApoIIu, 
whom  his  two  scholars  ^  Plato  and  ^Xenopbon  so  much  extol 
and  magnifie  with  those  honourable  titles,  best  and  wisest  of 
all  mortal  meny  the  happiest  and  most  just ;  and  as  *Alcibiades 
incomparably  commends  him ;  '^  Achilles  was  a  worthy  man, 
but^Brasidas  and  others  were  as  worthy  as  himself;  Antenor 
and  Nestor  were  ^  good  as  Pericles ;  and  so  of  the  rest :  but 
none  present,  before,  or  after  Socrates,  nenu>  veterum  neque 
eorum  qui  nuncsunt,  were  ever  such,  will  match, or  come  near 
him" — those  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  those  Britain  Druids, 
Indian  Brachmanni,  ^Ethiopian  Gymnosophists,  Magi  of  the 
Persians — Apollonius,  of  whom  xhilostratus,  non  doctus^  sed 
natus  sapienSf  wise  from  his  cradle — Epicurus,  so  much  ad- 
mired by  his  scholar  JLucretius ; 

Qui  genus  humanum  ingcnio  superavit,  etomnes 
Perstrinxit,  Stellas  exortus  ut  eetherius  Sol 

Whose  wit  excell'd  the  wit  of  men  as  far, 
*      As  the  Sun  rising  doth  obscure  a  star 

or  that  so  much  renowned  Empedocles, 

*  Ut  vix  humani  videatur  stirpe  creatus 

all  those,  of  whom  we  read  such  °*  hyperbolical  eulogiums ;  as 
of  Aristotle,  that  he  was  wisdom  itself  in  the  abstract,  ^  a  mi- 
racle of  nature,  breathing  libraries,  (as  Eunapius  ofLonginus). 
lights  of  nature,  gyants  for  wit,  quintessence  of  wit,  divine 
spirits,  eagles  in  the  clouds,  fallen  from  heaven,  gods,  spirits, . 
lamps  of  the  world,  dictators, 

(Nulla  ferant  talem  secla  futura  virum) 

monarchs,  miracles,   superintendents  of  wit   and   learning 
OceanuSj  phcenix^  Atlas^  nonstrum,  portentum  hominis^  orbis  . 
universi  muswum,  ultimus  humanoe  naturce  conatusy  natures 
maritus, 

j-merito  cui  doctior  orbis    . 

Submissis  defert  fascibus  imperium, 

^  In  fine  Phaedonis.  Hie  finis  foit^  amici  nostri,  o  Ejacrates,  nostro  ^nidem 
jadicio,  omniam  qaos  expert!  sonra^optimi  et  apprime  BptpientiMimiy  et  jastissimi. 
1  Xenop.  I.  4.  de  oictiB  Socntif,  ad  finem.  Talis  fait  Soerates,^  qaem  omnium  opti- 
mam  et  felicissimam  statoam.  '*■  Lib.  35.  Plantonis  Convivio.  *  Lucre- 

tins.         ^     ^  Anazagoras  olim  Mens  dictns  ab  antiqnis.   ^  n  Regnla  nature^ . 

nataree  miracnlnm,  ipsa  emditio,  dsemoninm  hominis,  sol  scientiamm.'  mare,  sophia^ . 
antistes  literamm  et  sapientise,  nt  Scioppins  olim  de  Seal,  et  Heinsins.  Aqoiia  in . 
nnbibns,  imperator  literatorum,  colnmen  litenmm^  abjssos  ernditionis^  ocellos  > 
EurojfMe,  Scaiiger. 
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as  ^lian'writ  of  Protagoras  and  Gorgias-^w6  may  say  of 
them  all,  tantum  a  sapientibus  abfueruntp  quantum  a  viris 
otceriy  they  were  children  in  respect,  infants,  not  eagles  but 
Kites,  novices,  illiterate,  eunuchi  sapientice.     And,  although     * 
they  were  the  wisest  and  most  admired  in  their  age,  as  ne' 
censured  Alexander,  I  do  them:  there  were  10,000  in  hisarmy 
as  worthy  captains  (had  they  been  in  place  of  command),  as 
yaliant  as  himself;  there  were  myriads  of  men  wiser  in  those 
dayes,  and  yet  all  short  of  what  they  ought  to  be.    ^  Lactan- 
tius,  in  his  book  of  Wisdom,  proves  them  to  be  dizards,  fools, 
asses,  mad-men,  so  full  of  absurd  and  ridiculous  tenets  and 
brain-sick  positions, that,  to  his  thinking,  neverany  old  woman 
or  sick  person  doted  worse,    p  Democritus  took  all  from  Leu- 
cippus,  and  left,  saith  he,  the  inheritance  of  his  folly  to  Epi- 
curus :  ^  insanienti  dum  sapientioBj  ^c.     The  like  he  holds  of 
Plato,  Aristippus,  and  the  rest,  niaking  no  i\fferex\ce^  betwixt 
ihem.and  beasts^  saving  that  they  could  speak.     *  Theodoret, 
in  his  tract  De  Cur  Grcec.  Affect,  inanifestly  evinces  as  much 
of  Socrates,  whom  though  that  oracle  of  Apollo  confirmedl  i 

to  be  the  wisest  man  then  living,  and  saved  him  from  the  ^^  cn»nraX«4. 
plague,  whom  2000  years  have  admired,  of  whom  some  will 
as  soon  speak  evil  as  of  Christ,  yet  re  vera,  he  was  an  illi- 
terate ideot,  as  ^Aristophanes  calls  him — irrisor  et  ambitiosus, 
as  his  master  Aristotle  terms  him,  scurra  ^tticus^  as  Zeno, 
an  •*  enemy  to  all  arts  and  sciences,  as  Athenaeus,  to  philoso- 
phers and  travellers,  an  opinionative  asse,  a  caviller,  a  kind  of 
pedant;  for  his  manners,  (as  Theod,  Cyrensis  describes  him) 
a  *  Sodomite,  an  atheist,  (so  convict  by  Anytus)  iracundus  et 
etriiw,  dicax,  S^c.  a  pot  companion,  oy  PIato**s  own  confes- 
sion, a  sturdy  drinker ;  and  that  of  all  others  he  was  most 
sottish,  a  very  mad-man  in  his  actions  and  opinions.  Pytha- 
goras was  part  philosopher,  part  magician,  or  part  witch.  If 
you  desire  to  hear  more  of  A  pollonius,  a  great  wise  man,  some- 
time parallePd  by  Julian  the  apostate,  to  Christ,  I  refer  you  to 
thatlearned  tract  of  Eusebius  against  Hierocles — and,  for  them 
all,  to  Lucian's  Piscator^Icaromenippu^,  Necyomantia,  Their 
actions^  opinions  in  general,  were  so  prodigious,  absurd, ridi-| 
culous,  which  they  broached  and  maintained ;  their  books  and 
elaborate  treatises  were  full  of  dotage ;  which  Tully  (ad  At* 
ticum)  long  since  observed — delirant  plerumque  scriptores  in 
libris  suis — their  lives  being  opposite  to  their  words,  they  com- 

^  Lib.  3.  de  sap  c.  17.  et  20.    Omues  phllosophi  ant  stniti  aat  insani :  nvlla  anns, 
niilius  seger,  ineptias  deliravit.  P  Democritus,  a  Leacippa  doctns,  haereditatem 

fltaltitise  reliqnit  Epicuro.  q  Hor.  car  lib.  1.  od.  34.  '*  Nihil,  interest  inter 

hos  et  b«stias,  nisi  quod  loqiiantor.    De  sa- 1.  26  c.  8.         ^  Gap.  de  virt.  *  Neb. 

et  Ranis.  o  Oinniam  disciplinanim  ignarus.  ^  Puichroram  adolescentam 

caos^  frequenter  gymnasium  obibat,  &«. 
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mended  poFerty  toothed,  and  were  most  eoretous  themselves, 
extolled  love  and  peace,  and  yet  persecuted  one  another  with 
rirulent  hate  and  malice.  They  could  give  precepts  for  verse 
and  prose  ;  but  not  a  man  of  them  (as  *  Seneca  tells  tfaeni 
home)  could  moderate  his  affections.  Their  musickdid  shew 
nsjlebiles  modosy  Sfc.  how  to  rise  and  Ml ;  but  they  could  not 
so  contain  themselves,  as  in  adversity  not  to  make  a  lamentable 
tone.  They  will  measure  ground  by  geometry,  set  down 
limits,  divide  and  subdivide,  but  cannot  yet  prescribe  quantum 
honiini  satis^  or  keep  within  compass  of  reason  and  discretion. 
They  can  square  circles,  but  understand  not  the  state  of  their 
own  souls  —describe  right  lines,  and  crooked,  &c.  but  know 
not  what  is  right  in  this  life — quidinvitd  rectum  sit^  ignorant: 
so  that,  as  he  said, 

Nescio,  an  Anticyram  ra,tio  illis  destinet  omnem. 

I  think  all  the  Anticyrae  will  not  restore  them  to  their  wits. 
^  If  these  men  now,  that  held  ^  Zenodot us  heart,  Crates  fiver, 
Epictatus  lanthorn,  were  so  sottish,  and  had  no  more  brains 
than  so  many  beetles,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  commonalty  % 
what  of  the  rest  ? 

Yea,  but  (will  you  infer)  that  is  true  of  heathens,  if  they 
be  conferred  with  Christians,  1  Cor.  3.  19.  The  wisdom  of 
this  world  is  foolishness  with  God^  earthly  and  devilish^  aa 
James  calls  it,  3.  15.  They  were  vain  in  their  imaginations  ; 
and  their  foolish  heart  wa^full  of  darkness,  Kom.  1.21, 2S, 
When  they  professed  themselves  wise,  became  fools.  Their 
witty  works  are  admired  here  on  earth,  whilst  their  souls  are 
tormented  in  hell  fire.  In  some  sense,  Christiam  Crassianij 
Christians  are  Crassians,  and,  if  compared  to  that  wisdom,  np 
better  than  fools.  Quis  est  sapiens  ?  Solus  Deus^  *  Pytha- 
goras replies :  God  is  only  wise. — Rom.  16.  Paul  determines, 
only  good,  as  Austin  well  contends ;  and  no  man  living  can  be 
justified  in  his  sight.  God  looketh  down  from  heaven  upon  the 
children  of  men,  to  see  if  any  did  understand.  Psalm  53.  2. 3. 
but  all  are  corrupt,  erre.  Rom.  3.  12.  J^one  doth  good,  no 
not  one.  Job  aggravates  this,  4.  18'  Behold,  he  found  no 
stedfastness  in  his  servants^  and  laid  folly  upon  his  angels^  19. 
How  much  more  on  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay  !  In  this 
sense,  we  are  all  as  fools ;  and  the  ^  Scripture  alone  is  arx 
MinervcB  ;  we  and  our  writings  are  shalk>w  and  imperfect. 
But  I  do  not  so  mean  :  even  in  our  ordinary  dealings,  we  are 


*  Seneca.    Scis  rotnnda  metiri,  sed  non  tanin  animam.        ^  Ab  nberibns  sapientid 
iaciati,  csecatire  ton  possont.         y  Cor  Zenodoti,  et  jecur  Cratetis.  *  Lib.  dc 

ii»t.  boni.  z  Hie  profandissims  sophiee  fodinse. 
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no  better  than  fools*    All  our  actions,  as  *  Pliny  told  Trajan, 
upbraid  us  of  folly :  our  whole  course  of  life  is  but  matter  of 
laughter :  we  are  not  soberly  wise;  and  the  world  it  self,  which  \ 
ought  at  least  to  be  wise  by  reason  of  his  antiquity,  as  ^Hugo  I 
de  Prato  Florido  will  have  it,  semper  stultizat^  is  every  day 
more  foolish  than  other :  the  more  it  is  whipped^  the  wore  it 
is:  and^  as  a  child,  will  still  be  crowned  with  roses  andjlowers. 
We  are  apish  in  it,  asini  bipedes;  and  every  place  is  full 
inversorum  Apuleiorum^  of  metamorphosed  and  twoJegged 
asses,   inversorum  Silenorumj  childish,  pueri  instar  bimuli, 
tremuld  patris  dormientis  in  ulnd.    Joyianus  Pontanus  (An- 
tonio Dial.)  brings  in  some  laughing  at  an  old  man,  that  by 
reason  of  his  age  was  a  little  fond  :  bui,  as  he  admonisheth 
there,  ne  mireris^  mi  hospes^  de  hoc  sene,  marvel  not  at  him 
only ;  for  tota  hasc  civita^s  delirium^  all  our  town  dotes  in  like 
sort ;  ^  we  are  a  company  o(  fools.     Ask  not,  with  him  in  the 
.  poet,  ^  Larvas  hunc,  intemperice,  insani^eque,  agitant  senem  ? 
.What  madness  ghosts  this  old  man ;  what  madness  ghosts 
us  all  ?     For  we  are,  ad  unum  omnes^  aH  mad ;  sem£l  insani^ 
vimus  omnes  :  not  once,  but  always  so,  et  semel,  et  simul,  et 
mnper,  ever  and  altogether  as  bad  as  be  ;  and  not  senex  bis 
puer,  delira  anus  ;  but  say  it  of  us  alU  semper  pueri  ;  young 
and  old,  all  dote,  as  Lactantius  proves  out  of  Seneca;  and 
no  difference  betwixt  us  and  children,  saving  that  majora  . 
ludimus,  et  grandioribus  pupis,  they  play  with  babies  of  clouts, 
and  such  toys,  we.  sport  with  greater  babies.      We  cannot 
accuse  or  condemn  one  another,  being  faulty  ourselves ;  de- 
Rramenta  loqueris,  you  talk  idly,  or,  as  *  Micio  upbraided 
Demea,  insanis  f  aiifer  ;  for  we  are  as  mad  our  own  selves  ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  worst.      Nay,  'tis  univer- 
sally so, 

f  Vitam  regit  fortuna,  non  sapientia. 

When  K  Socrates  had  taken  great  pains  to  find  out  a  wise 
man,  and,  to  that  purpose,  had  consulted  with  philosophers, 
poets, artificers,  he  concludes  all  men  were  fools ;  and,  though 
It  procured  him  both  anger  and  much  envy,  yet  in  all  com- 
panies he  would  openly  profess  it.  When  *  Supputius  in 
Pontanus  had  travelled  all  over  Europe  to  conferr  with  a  wise 
man,  he  returned  at  last  without  his  errand,  and  could  find 
none.    ^  Cardan  concurs  with  him :  Few  there  are  (for  ought 

^Panegyr.Trajano.  Omnes  actiones  exprobrare  staltitiam  videntur.  ^  bSer.4  in 
domi  Pal.  Mandus,  qui  ob  antiqnitatem  deberetasae  sapiens,  semper  stultizat,  et  nuilis 
flagellis  alteratiu- ;  sed^  et  pner,  vnlt  rosis  et  floribas  coronari.  ^  Insanum  te  omnes 
pneri, clamantqae pnellae.  Hor.  <i Plaatas,  Aulalar.  eAdelphlact.  6  seen. 8. 
^Tnlly,  Tusc.  5.  sr  Plato,  Apologia  Socratis.  *  Ant.  Dial.  ^hih.  3.  de.  sap. 
Panci,  ot  video,  sanae  mentis  snnt. 
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/  can  perceive  J  well  in  their  wits.  So  doth  *»  TuHy :  /  *cc 
every  thing  to  be  done  foolishly  and  unadvisedly. 

Hie  sinistrorsam,  hie  dextrenum  ahit:  unus  utrique 
Error;  sed  variis  illudit  partibus  omnes. 

One  reels  to  this,  another  to  that  wall ; 
Tis  the  same  erronr  that  deludes  them  all. 

'  They  dote  all,  bat  not  alike,  (Mavia  yw  watotv  o^m/a)  not  in 
the  same  kind.  One  is  covetous^  a  second  lascivious^  a  third 
ambitions^  a  fourth  envious^  ^c*  as  Damasippus  the  Stoick 
hath  well  illustrated  in  the  poet, 

^  Desipiant  omnes  seque  ac  tu.  ^ 

'Tis  an  inbred  maladie :  in  every  one  of  as,  there  is  semimarium 
stultitiie,  a  seminary  of  folly,  which^  if  it  he  stirred  upy  or  get 
a  heady  will  run  in  infinitum,  and  infinitely  varies^  as  we  our 
selves  are  severally  addicted,  (saith  ^  Balthazar  Castilio)  and 
cannot  so  easOy  be  rooted  out ;  it  takes  such  hold,  as  Tully 
holds,  a/to  radices  stultitiw  ;  °*  so  we  are  bred,  and  so  we  con- 
tinue. Some  say  there  be  two  main  defects  of  wit — errour  and 
Ignorance — :to  which  all  others  are  reduced.  By  ignorance  we 
know  not  things  necessary ;  by  errour  we  know  them  falsly.  Ig*. 
norance  is  a  priyation,  errour  a  positive  act.  From  ignorance 
comes  vice,  from  errour  heresie,  &c.  But  make  bow  many 
kinds  you  will,  divide  and  subdivide ;  few  men  are  free,  or 
that  do  not  impinge  on  some  one  kind  or  other.  "  Sic  pie- 
rumque  agitat  stultos  inscitia^  as  he  that  examines  his  own  and 
other  mens  actions,  shall  find. 

*  Charon, in  Lucian,  (as  he  wittily  feigns)  was  conducted  by 
Mercury  to  such  a  place,  where  he  might  see  all  the  world  at 
once.  After  he  had  sufficiently  viewed,  and  looked  about.  Mer- 
cury would  needs  know  of  him  what  he  had  observed.  He  told 
him  that  he  saw  a  vast  multitude,  and  a  promiscuous;  their 
habitations  like  mole-hills ;  the  men  as  emmets  :  he  could 
discern  cities  like  so  many  hives  of  heeSy  wherein  every  bee 
had  a  sting  ;  and  they  did  nought  else  but  sting  one  another  ; 
some  domineering  like  homet^y  bigger  than  the  rest,  some 
like  filching  waspSy  others  as  drones^  Over  their  heads  were 
hovering  a  confused  company  of  perturbations,  hope,  fear, 
anger,  avarice,  ignorance,  &c.  and  a  multitude  of  diseases 
hanging,  which  they  still  pulled  on  their  pates.     Some  were 

h  Stalte  et  incaute  omnia  agfi  video.  *  Insania  non  omnibus  eadem.  Erasm.  chil. 
3.  cent.  10.  Nemo  mortalium  qui  non  aliqnsL  in  re  desipit,  licet  alias  alio  morbo  laboret, 
hie  libidinis,  ille  aviritise,  ambitionis^  invidiae.  k  Hor.  1,  2.  sat  3.  »Lib.  1.  de 
anlico.  Est  in  nnoqnoqne  nostrum  seminariam  aliqaod  staltitise,  qaod  si  quando  ex- 
citetor,  in  infinitnm  facile  excrescit  ""Primaque  lax  vitae  prima  furoris  erat, 

nTibullns.  Stulti  prsetereunt  dies ;  their  wits  are  a  wool-gattiering.  So  fools  com- 
monly dote.  *  Dial  contemplantes,  torn.  3: 
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brawling,  some  fighting,  riding,  running,  solicite  ambientes, 
ealMe  litigantes^  for  toyes,  and  trifles,  and  such  momentaiiy 
things — their  towns  and  provinces  meer  factions,  rich  against 
poor,  poor  against  rich,  nobles  against  artificers,  they  against 
Dol^les,  and  so  the  rest*  In  conclusion,  he  condemned  theni  all 
for  mad-men^  fools,  ideots,  asses — O  stulti  !  quoenam  hoec  est 
amentia  ?  O  fools !  O  mad-men  !  he  exclaims,  insana  studiaf 
ksani  labores,  Sfc.  Mad  endeavours !  mad  actions !  mad !  mad ! 
mad !  ^  O  seelum  insipiens  et  injicetum  !  a  giddy-headed  age. 
Heraclitusthe  philosopher,  out  of  a  serious  meditation  of  mens 
lives,  fell  a  weeping,  and  with  continual  tears  bewailed  their 
misery,  madness  and  folly.  Democritus,  on  the  other  side, 
burst  out  a  laughing;  their  whole  life  seemed  to  him  so  ridicu- 
lous :  and  be  was  so  far  can'ied  with  this  ironical  passion,  that 
the  citizens  of  Abd^ra  took  him  to  be  mad,  aud  sent  therefore 
embassadors  to  Hippocrates  the  physician,  that  he  would  ex- 
ercise bis  skill  upon  bim.  But  the  story  is  set  down  at  large 
by  Hippocrates,  in  his  Epistle  to  Damagetus,  which,  because 
it  is  not  impertinent  to  tliis  discourse,  I  will  insert  verbatim 
almost,  as  it  is  delivered  by  Hippocrates  himself,  with  all  the 
circumstances  belonging  unto  it. 

When  Hippocrates  was  conr^e  to  Abdera,  the  people  of  thei 
city  came  flocking  about  him,  some  weeping,  some  intreating 
of  Dim  that  he  would  do  his  best;  After  some  little  repast, 
he  went  to  see  Democritus,  the  people  following  him,  whom 
he  found  (as  before)  in  his  garden  in  the  suburbs,  all  alone, 
^iitting  upon  a  stone  under  a  plane  tree,  without  hose  or  shoes, 
mth  a  book  on  his  knees,  cutting  up  several  beasts,  and 
husie  at  his  study.  The  multitude  stood  gazing  round  about, 
to  see  the  congress.  Hippocfrates,  after  a  little  pause,  saluted 
him  by  his  name,  whom  he  re-saluted,  ashamed  almost  that 
he  could  not  call  him  likewise  by  his,  or  that  he  had  forgot  it. 
Hippocrates  demanded  of  him  what  he 'was  doing.  He  told 
him  that  he  was  ^busie  in  cutting  up  several  beasts,  to  find 
(mt  the  cause  of  madness  and  melancholy.  Hippocrates 
commended  ^his  work,  admiring  his  happiness  and  leisure. 
And  why,  quoth  Democritus,  have  not  you  that  leisure? 
Because,repiyed  Hippocrates,  domestical  affairs  hinder,neces« 
sary  to  be  done,  for  our  selves,  neighbours,  friends— exjiences, 
disea6es,fTailties  and  mortalities  which  happen — wife,cbildren, 
servants,  and  such  businesses,  which  deprive  us  of  our  time. 

''GatallaB.  pSab  ramosft  platano  sedentem,  solam,  discalceatom,  snoer 

bpidem^  valde  pallidam  ac  macilentnm,  promissa  barbd,  librum  super  genibos  na- 
bentere.  qDe  furore,  mani^  melancbolia  scribo,  ut  sciam  quo  pacto  in  ho- 

ninibns  gignatur,  fiat,  crespat,  cumuietur,  minuatur.  Hsec  (iniquit)  animalia,  qase 
Tides,  propterea  seeo,  non  Dei  opera  perosus^  sed  fellis  biiisqae  nataram  cKsqui- 
rens. 

VOL, I  D  * 
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At  this  speech  Democritus  profusely  laughed  (his  friends,  and 
the  people  standing  by,  weeping  in  the  mean  time, and  lament^ 
ing  his  madness).  Hippocrates  asked  the  reason  why  he 
laughed*  He  told  him,  at  the  vanities  and  fopperies  of  the 
time^  to  see  men  so  empty  of  all  virtuous  actions,  to  hunt  so 
far  after  gold,  having  no  end  of  ambition — to  take  such  inii^ite 
pains  for  a  little  glory,  and  to  be  favoured  of  men— to  make 
such  deep  mines  into  the  earth  for  gold^  and  many  times  to 
find  nothing,  with  loss  of  their  lives  and  fortUnes-^HSome  to 
love  dogs,  others  horses,  some  to  desire  to  be  obeyed  in  many 
provinces, 'and  yetthemselves  will  knowno  obedience — ^^some 
to  love  their  wi  ve&  dearly  at  first,  and,  after  a  while,  to  forsake 
and  hate  them — begetting  children,  with  much  care  and  cost 
for  their  education,  yet,  when  they  grow  to  mans  estate,  *to 
despise,  neglect,  and  leave  them  naked  to  the  worlds  mercy* 
^  Do  not  these  behaviours  express  their  intolerable  folly  ? 
When  men  live  in  peace,  they  covet  wai",  detesting  quietness^ 
'  deposing  kings, and  advancing  others  in  their  stead,  murder- 
ing some  men,  to  beget  children  of  their  wives.  IJow  many 
strange  hiimours  are  in  men !  When  they  are  poor  and  needy, 
they  seek  riches ;  and,  when  they  have  them,tney  do  not  enjoy> 
them,  but  hide  them  under  ground,  or  else  wastefulJy  spend 
them.  O  wise  Hippocrates !  I  laugh  at  such  things  being* 
done,  but  much  more  when  no  good  comes  of  them,  and  .when 
they  we  done  to  so  ill  purpose.  There  is  no  truth  or  justice 
found  amongst  them ;  for  tney  daily  plead  one  agaim^t  anodier, 
^the  son  against  the  father  imd  the  mother,  brother  against 
brother,  kindred  and  friends  of  the  same  quality ;  and  all  this 
for  riches,  whereof,  after  death,  they  cannot  be  possessors* 
And  yet — notwithstanding  they  will  defome  and  kill  one  an-' 
other,  commit  all  unlawfulactions,  contemning  God  and  men,^ 
friendsand  countrey — they  niakegreataccount  of  many  sense- 
less things,  esteeming  them  as  a  great  part  of  their  treasure 
statues,  pictures,  and  such  like  moveables,  dear  bought, and  so 
cunningly  wrought,  *  as  nothing  but  speech  wanteth  in  thetn ; 
"^and  yet  they  hate  living l>ersons  speaking  to  them*  Others 
affect  difficult  things :  if  they  dwell  on  firm  land,  they  willi«. 
move  to  an  island  thence  to  land  again,  being  no  way  con- 
stant to  their  desires.  They  commend  courage  and  strength  in 
wars,  and  l^t  themselves  be  conquered  by  lust  and  avarice. 
They  are,  in  bi'ief,  as  disordered  in  their  minds,  as  Thersites 

T  A<ist.  I;  1*  in  Gen.  Jamenti  et  servi  tai  obgeqannii  rigiHe  postulas  ;  et  tn  nullnm 
prfestas  aliis,  nee  ipsi  Deo.  ^Uxores  ducant,  tnoz  foras  ejiciant.  .  ^  Pueroaamatit, 
mox  fastidiunt.  "Qnid  hoc  ab  insania  deest?  x  Reges  eligont,  depbnunt. 

y  Contra  parentes,  fratres,  cives,  perpetuo  rixantur,'et  inimicitiasagunt  ^  Credo 

eqiiidem,  yivos  dacent  de  raarroore  Valtas.        ^Idola  inanimata  azaant ;  animataodio 
habent ;  sic  j^ntificii. 
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wa»  in  his  body.  And  now  me  thinks,  O  most  worthy  Hip-« 
poerates !  you  should  not  reprehend  my  laughing*,  perceiving 
80  many  fooleries  in  men ;  '^fo'r  no  man  will  mock  his  own  folly, 
bat  that  which  he  seeth  in  a  secoftd ;  and  so  they  justly  mock 
one  another.  The^  drunkard  calls  him  a  glutton,  whom  he 
koows  to  be  sober.  Many  men  love  the  sea,  others  husbandry: 
briefly,  they  cannot  agree  in  their  own  trades  and  professions, 
macb  less  in  their  lires  and  actions. 

When  Hippocrates  heard  these  words  so  readily  uttered^ 
without  premeditation,  to  declare  the  worlds  vanity,  full  of 
ridiculous  contrariety,  he  made  taswer,  diat  necessity  com-> 
pelled  men  to  many  such  actions, and  divers  wills  ensuingfrom 
divine  permission,  that  we  might  not  be  idle^  seeing  nothing  is 
80  odious  to  them  as  sloth  and  negligence.  Besides,  men  can-' 
Dotforsee  future  eventsjin  the  uncertainty  of  humane  afiairs ; 
tbe^  would  not  i^o  marry,  if  they  could  foretell  the  causes  of 
their  dislike  and  separation ;  or  parents,  if  they  knew  the  hour 
of  their  cbildriens  aeath  so  tenuerly  provide  for  them ;  or  an 
husbandman  sow,  if  he  thought  there  would  be  no  increase ; 
Of  a  merchant  adventure  to  sea,  if  he  foresaw  shipwrack ;  or 

I       be  a  magistrate,  if  presently  to  be  deposed.    Alas !  worthy 

I  Deffloeritus,  every  mem  hopes  the  best;  and  to  that  end  he 
doth  it ;  and  thcirefore  no  such  cause,  or  ridiculous  occasion  of 

I      laughter.  \ 

!  Pemocritus,  hearing  this  poor  excuse,  laughed  again  aloud, 

perceiving  he  wholly  mistook  him,  and  did  not  well  understand 
vbat  he  had  said  coaceriiing  perturbations,  and  tranquillity  of . 
the  mind — ^insomuch,  that,  if  men  would  govern  their  actions 
by  discretion  and  providence,'they  would  not  declare  them- 
selves fools  as  now  they  do ;  and  be  should  have  no  cause  of 
laughter:  but  (quoth  he)  they  swell  in  this  life,  as  if  they  were 
immortal,  and  demi-gods,  for  want  of  understanding*  It  were 
enough  to  make  them  wise,  if  they  would  but  consider  the 
mutability  of  this  world,  and  how  it  wheels  about,  nothing 
being  firuk  and  sure.  He  that  is  now  above,  to  mcHTOw  is 
beneath  ;  he  that  sate  on  this  side  to  day,  to  morrow  is  hurled 

I  on  the  other ;  and,  not  considering  these  matters,  they  fell  into 
many  inconveniences  and  troubles,eoveting  things  of  no  profit, 

I  and  thirsting  after  them,  tumbling  headlong  into  many  cala- 
mities—so that,  if  men  would  attempt  no  more  than  whai  they 
can  bear,  they  should  lead  contented  lives — and',  learning  to 

I      know  themselves,  would  limit  their  ambition,  ^'theywduld 

perceive  then  that  nature  hath  enough,  without seekuig  such 

i 
I 

I  ^Saam  stoltitiam  pjsrspicit  nemo,  sed  alter  alteru'tak  deridet  ^Deniqae  sit  fima 

qoasrendi :  camqae  habeas  plus,  Pauperiem  luetoas  tninus,  et  finire  labol:!em  Incipias^ 
parto,  quod  avebas ;  iitere.    Hor. 
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superfluities,  and  unprofitable  things,  which  bring  nothing  with 
them  but  grief  and  molestation.    As  a  fat  body  is  more  subject 
to  diseases,  so  are  rich  men  to' absurdities  and  fooleries,  to 
many  casualties  and  cross  inconveniencies.    There  are  many 
that  take  no  heed  what  happeneth  to  others  by  bad  conversa- 
tion, and  therefore  overthrow  themselves  in  the  same  manner 
through  their  own  fault,   not  foreseeing  dangers  manifest* 
These  are  things  (O  more  than  mad !  qpoth  he)  that  give  me 
matter  of  laughter,  by  suffering  the  pains  of  your  impieties, 
as  your,  avarice,  envy,  malice,  enormous  villanies,  mutinies, 
unsattable  desires,  conspiracies,  and  other  incurable  vices— be- 
sides your  ""dissimulation  and  hypocrisie,bearing  deadly  hatred 
one  to  tte  other,  and  yet  shadowing  it  with  a  good  face — flying* 
out  into  all  filthy  lusts^  and  transgressions  of  all  laws,  both  of 
nature  and  civility.      Many  things,  which  they  have  left  ofl^, 
after  a  while  they  fall  to  again — husbandry,  navigati6n— ^and 
leave  again,  fickle  and  unconstant  as  they  are.     When  they 
are  young,  they  would  be  old,  and  old,  young,  "^Princes  com- 
mend a  private  life  ;  private  men  itch  after  honour :  a  magi« 
stratecommendsa quiet  life;  a  quiet  man  would  be  in  his  office, 
and  obeyed  as  he  is :  and  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this,  but  that 
they  know  not  themselves  ?  Somje  delight  to  destroy^  ®  one  to 
build,  another  to  spoil  one  countrey  to  enrich  another  and 
himself.    ^In  all  these  things  they  are  like  children,  in  whom 
is  no  judgement  or  counsel,  and  resemble  beasts,  saving  that 
beasts  are  better  than  they^  as  being  contented  with  nature. 
^  When  shall  you  see  a  lion  hide  gold  in  the  ground^  or  a  bull 
contend  for  a  better  pasture  ?  When  a  boar  is  thirsty,  he  drinks 
what  will  serve  him,  and  no  more ;  and,  when  his  belly  is  full, 
he  ceaseth  to  eat;  but  men  are  immoderate  in  both,  as  in  lust — 
they  covet  carnal  copulation  at  set  times ;  men  always,  ruinat- 
ing thereby  the  health  of  their  bodies.     And  doth  it  not  de- 
serve laughter,  to  see  an  amorous  fool  torment  himself  for  a 
wench,  weep,  howl  for  a  mis-shapen  slut,  a  dowdy  sbmip- 
times,  thatmight  have  his  choice  of  the  finest  beauties?     Is 
there  any  remedy  for  this  in  physick  ?  H  doanatomize  and  cut 
up  these  poor  beasts,  to  see  these  distempers,  vanities,  and 
follies  :  yet  such  proof  were  better  made  on  mans  body,  (if  my 


c  Astutam  vapido  sei^at  sub  pectore  valpem.  — Et,  cum,  vnlpe  positas,  pariter  vxH- 
pinarier.— Cretmaodum  cam  Crete.  d  QnJ  fit,  Maecenas,  at  nemo,  qoam  sibi  sortem 
Sen  ratio  dederit,  sen  sors  objecerit,  ilia  Contentas  vivat  ?  &c.  Hor.  e  Diruit, 

aedificat,  mntat  qaadrata  rotundis — Trajanus  pontem  strnxit  super  Danubinm,  quem 
successor  ejus  Adrianus  statim  demolitus.  f  Qua  quid  in  re  ab  infantibus  differunt, 
qaibns  mens  et  sensus  sine  ratione  inest  ?  Quidqnid  sese  his  oifert,  volupe  est  S  Idem 
Plut.  J»  Ut  insani»  causaara  disquiram,  bruta  macto  et  seco,  cum  hoc  potius-in^io- 
mioibas  intestig^ndum  esset. 
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kind  nature  would  endure  it)  *who,  from  the  hour. of  his 
birth,  is  most  miserable,  weak«  and  sickly :  when  be  sucks,  he 
is  guided  by  others,  when  he  is  grown  s^reat^practiseth  unhap- 
piness,  ^  and  is  sturdy,  and,  when  old,  a  child  again,  and 
repenteth  him  of  his  life  past.  And  here  being  interrupted  by 
one  that  brought  books,  he  fell  to  it  again,  that  all  were  madf, 
careless,  stupid.  To  prove  my  former  speeches,  Jook. into 
courts,  or  private  houses.  ^Judges  give  judgement  according 
totheirown  advantage,  doing  manifest  wrong  to  poor  innocents 
to  please  others.  Notaries  alter  sentences^  and,  for  money, 
lose  their  deeds.  Some  make  false  moneys :  others  counterfeit 
false  Weights.  Some  abuse  their  parents,  yea  corrupt  their 
own  sisters ;  others  make  long^  libels  and  pasquils,  defaming 
men  of  ^ood  life,  and  extol  such  as  are  lewd  and  vicious. 
Some  rob  one,  some  another  :-  "^magistrates  make  laws  against 
thieves,  and  are  the  veriest  thieves  themselves.  Some  kill 
themselves,  others  despair,  not  obtaining  their  desires.  Some 
dance,  sing,  laugh,  feast,  and  banquet,  whilst  others  sigh,  lan- 
guish, mourn,  and  lament,  having  neither  meat,  drink,  nor 
clothes.  ^  Some  prank  up  their  bodies,  and  have  their  minds 
full  of  execrable  vices.  Some  trot  about,  ''to  bear  false  witness, 
and  say  any  thing  for  money;  and  though  judges  know  of  it,  yet 
for  a  bri  be  they  wink  at  it,  and  suffer  false  contracts  to  prevail- 
against  equity.  Women  are  all  day  a  dressing,  to  pleasure  other 
men  abroad,  and  ^o  like  sluts  athome,  not  caring  to  please  thert 
own  husbands,  whoAi  they  should.  Seeing  men  are  so  fickle, 
so  sottish,  so  intemperate,  why  should  not  I  laugh  at  those, 
to  whom  p  folly  seends  wisdom,  will  not  be  cured^  and  per- 
ceive it  not?  / 

It  grew  late  :  Hippocrates  left  him ;  and  no  sooner  was  he 
come  away,  but  all  the  citizens  came  about  flocking,  to  know 
how  he  liked  him.  He  told  them  in  brief,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing those  small  neglects  of  his  attire,  body,^diet,  *«  the  world 
had  not  a  wiser,  a  more  learued,  a  more  honest  man  ;  and 
they  were  much  deceived,  to  say  that  he  was  mad. 

Thus  Democritus  esteemed  of  the  world  in  his  time  ;  and 
this  was  the  cause  of  his  laughter :  and  good  cause  he  had. 


*Ta|ii8  a  naiivitai^  moibao  est  ^  In  vieore  faribandas/quum  decresoit  insaBa- 

bSis.  iCypiian.  ad  Donatom.- Qai  gedet,  criminajiidicataras,  &c.  ,         "^Tn 

pewiiiMU  omniam  latro  es^  as  a  thief  told  Alexander  in  Cartius. — Damnat  foras 
JQ^x,  qqod  intos  operator.  Cyprian.  nVnltus  magna  cnra ;  magna  animi  ipca- 

liiv  :  Am.  Marcel.  o  Horrenda  res  est !  vix  duo  verba  sine  mendacio  profemntor : 
et^qoamvis  solenniter  homines  ad  veritatem  dicendam  invitentar,  pejerare  tamen 
aon  dobitant ;  nt  ex  decem  testibns  vix  unas  verum  dicat  9^^\*  ^^  ^'  ^^^\  ^rm. 
1*  P  Sapientiam  insaniam  esse,  dicani        <i  Siqoidem  sapientise  suae  admiratione 

me  compleTit ;  offendi  sapientissimum,  yiram,  qui  salvos  potest  omnes  homines 
reddere. 


i*wW*^/ 
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'Olim  jtire  quidem,  nunc  plus,  Democrite,  ride. 
Quin  rides  ?  Wta  heec  nunc  euage  ridicula  est. 

Democritu^did  well  to  laugh  of  old: 

Good  cause  he  had,  but  now  much  more  : 

This  life  of  ours  is  more  ridiculous 
Than  that  of  his,  or  long  before. 

Never  so  much. cause  of  laughter,  as  now  ;  never  so  ipany 
fools  and  mad  men.  'Tis  not  one  ^  Democritus  will  serve  turn 
to  laugh  in  these  davs :  we  have  now  need  of  a  Democritus 
to  laugh  at  DemoentvSy  one  jester  to  flout  at  another,  one  fool 
to  flear  ^t  another — ^a  great  Stentorian  Demiocritus,  as  big*  as 
that  Rhodian  Colossus ;  for  now,  as  ^  Salisburiensis  said  in 
his  time,  totus  mjmdus  histrioneik  agit — the  whole  world 
playes  the  fool :  we  have  a  new  theatre,  a  new  scene,  a  new 
comedy  of errours,  a  new  company  of  personate  actors:  Volupice 
sacrce  (as  CJalca^ninus  wittily  feigns  in  his  Apologues)  are  ce- 
lebrated all  the  world  over,  *  where  all  the  actors  w.erte  mad 
men  and  fools,  and  every  hour  changed  habits  or  took  that 
which  came  next.  He  that  was  a  mariner  to  day,  as  an  apo- 
thecary to  morrow,  a  smith  one  while,  a  philosopher  another, 
in  his  Volupiw  ludis-^a,  king  now  with  his  crown,  robes, 
scepter,  atteFidants,  by  and  by  drove  a  loaded  asse  before  him 
like  a  cailer,  &c.  If  Democritus  were  alive  now,  he  should 
see  strang-e  alterations,  anewcompany  of  counterfeit  vizards^ 
whiflers,  Cumane  asses,  maskers,  mummers,  painted  puppets, 
outsides,  phantastick  shadows,  guls,  monsters,  g^iddy-heads, 
butter-flies :  and  so  many  of  them  are  indeed  ("  if  all  be  true 
that  I  have  read);  for,  when  Jupiter  and  Jdnos  wedding  was 
solemnized  of  old,  the  gods  were  all  invited  to  the  feast,  and 
many  noble  men  besides :  amongst  the  rest  came  Chrysalusi,  a 
Persian  prince,  bravely  attended,  rich  in  golden  attires,  infiray 
robes,  with  a  majestical  presence,  but  otherwise  an  asse.    The 

fods,  seeing  him  come  in  such  pomp  and  state,  rose  up  to  give 
ini  place,  ex  habitu  hominem  metientes;  ^but  Jupiter,  per- 
ceiving what  he  was-^alight,  phantastick,  idle  fellow^ — turned 
him  and  his  proud  followers  into  butter*flies:  and  so  they  con- 
tinue still  (for  ought  I  know  to  the  contrary),  roving  about  in 

"  rB.  Gnec.  epig.  ■Plnres  Demociiti  nunc  non  Buffidont.    Opta  fhmitcwiio, 

^m  Democritom  rideat    Enw.  Moiria.  ^  Polycral  Kb.  8.  cap.  8.  e  Petiroii. 

*  Ubi  ontnes  delirabant,  omnes  hisaiii,  &c.  hodie  naata,  ena  philo0MAiili ;  hoctis 
faber,  eras  pbarmacopola ;  hie  mode  regem  a^^ebat  molto  iatellitid,  tiarft,  «t  BCbfUsto 
oraatns,  nunc  vili  amictgs  centicnlo^  asinum  chtellairinni  hnpellit.  uQalcagAi- 

naSj  Apol.  Chrysahu  e  eeeteris^  aoro  diyes^  manlcato  pepio  et  tiar^  con8picaii8>  levis 
alioquin  et  nullins  consitii,  8z;c.  Magnd  fasta  ingredienti  aissorgant  Dii,  &c.  <  Sedl 

hominis  levitatem  Jnpiter  perspiciens,  at  to  (inqait)  esto  bombiliO)  &c.  protmaaqflA 
v€Stis  ilia  manicata  in  alas  vena  est;  H  mortaies  iode  C]tfy8<k^i^c«  vocatit  hqjnsaKMii 
homines. 
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pied-coats^  and  are  called  Chrysalides  by  the  wiser  sort  of 
men — that  is,  golden  outsides,  drones,  flies,  and  things  of  no 
worth.    Multitudes  of  such,  &c. 


•ubique  invenies 


Stultos  avaros,  sycophantad  prodigos. 

Many  additions,  much  increase  of  n^adness,  folly,  vanity  i^hould 
Democritus  observe,  were  he  now  to  travel,  or  could  get  leave 
of  Ploto  to  come  to  see  fashions,  (as  Charon  did  in  Lucian)  to 
visit  our  cities  of  Moronia  Pia,  and  M oronia  Felix — sure  1 
think  be  would  break  the  rim  of  his  belly  laughing. 

*  Si  foret  in  terns,  Irideret  Democritus,  seu,  &c 

A  satyrical  Roman,  in  his  time,  thought  all  vice,  folly,  and 
madness,  were  all  at  full  sea, 

'^Omne  in  prcBcipiti  vidum  stetit 


*  Josephus  the  historian  taxeth  his  countrymen  Jews  for 
bribing  of  their  vices,  publishing  their  follies,  and  that  they   ' 
did  contend  amongst  themselves,  who  should  be  most  notorious 
in  villanies :  but  we  flow  higher  in  madness,  faV  beyond  them 

c  Mox  daturi  progeniem  vitiosiorem ; 

and  the.latter  end  (you  know,  whose  oracle  it  is)  is  like  to  be 
Worst  'Tis  not  to  be  denied ;  the  world  alters  every  day. 
Buunt  utbes,  regna  transferuntur^  Sfc.  variantur  habitus^  leges 
innovantur^  as  **  Petrarch  observes — we  change  language, 
habits,  laws  customs,  manners,  but  not  vices,  not  diseases, 
not  the  symptoms  of  folly  and  madness ;  they  are  still  the 
same.  And,  as  a  river  (we  seic)  keeps  the  like  name  and  place, 
but  not  water,  and  yet  ever  runs, 

(•  Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  cBVum) 

our  times  and  persons  alter,  vices  are  the  same,  and  ever  will 


keep  our  madness  still,  play 
dumjinitus  Orestes  ;  we  are  of  the  ilame  humours  and  inclina- 
tions as  our  predecessors  were ;  you  shall  flnd  us  all  alike, 
much  at  one,  we  and  our  sons,' 

Et  nati  natorum,  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illis  ; 

and  so  shall  our  posterity  continue  to  the  last.    Bat  to  speak 
of  times  present — 

cloven.  bJaven.    '  *De  belloJod.  1. 8.  c.  IL    Iniqnitatea  vestrae 

■enmem  latent ;  inqae  dMs  aingolos  certamen  habetis^  qais  pejor  tit  c  ifor, 

^Lib.5.Epi8t.  8.  •Hon 
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If  Demoeritus  were  alive  now,  and  should  but  see  the  su- 
perstition of  our  age,  our  ®  religious  madness,  as  ^  Meteran 
calls  it,  religiosam  insaniam-^so  many  professed  Christians, 
yet  so  few  imitators  of  Christ,  so  much  talk  of  religion,  so 
much  science,  so  little  conscience,  so  much  knowledge,  so 
'  many  preachers,  so  little  practice — such  variety  of  sects,  such 
have  and  hold  of  all  sides, 

•  obvia  signis  signa,  &c. — 


such  absurd  and  ridiculous  traditions  and  ceremonies — if  he 
should  meet  a  ^  Capouchin,  a  Franciscan,, a  pharisaical  Jesuite^ 
a  man-serpent,  a  shave-crowned  monk  in  his  robes,  a  begging 
frier,  or  see  their  three-crowned  soveraign  lord  the  pope,  poor 
Peter's  successour,  ^errti^  servorum  Det,  to  depose  kings  with 
his  foot,  to  tread  on  emperours  necks,  make  them,bare-^ot  and 
bare-legg'd  at  his  gates,  hold  his  Bridle  and  stirrup,  &c.  (O 
that  Peter  and  Paul  were  alive  to  see  this!) — rif  he  should  ob- 
serve a  ^prince  creep  so  devoutly  to  kiss  his  toe,  and  those  red- 
cap cardinals,  poor  parish  priests  of  old,  now  princes  com- 
E anions — what  woula  he  say  ?  Ccelum  ipmmpetitur  stultitid. 
[ad  he  met  some  of  our  devout  pilgrims  going  bare-foot  to 
Jerusalem,  our  lady  of  Lauretto,  Rome,  St.  lago,  S.  Thomas 
shrine,  to  creep  to  those  counterfeit  and  maggot-eaten  reliques 
— had  he  been  present  at  a  masse,  and  seen  such  kissing  of 
paxes^  crucifixes,  cringes,  duckings,  their  several  attires  and 
ceremonies,  pictures  pf  saints,  ^  indulgencies,  pardons,  vigils, 
fasting,  feasts,  crossing,  knocking,  kneeling  at  Ave  Maries^ 
bells,  with  many  such 


-jucunda  rudi  spectacula  plebi, 


praying  in  gibberish,  and  mumbling  of  beads — had  be  heard 
an  old  woman  say  her  prayers  in  Latine,  their  sprinkling  of 
holy  water,  and  going  a  procession, 

(— — •  monachorum  incediint  agmina  mille; 
Quid  memorem  vexilla,  cruces,  idolaque  culta,  &c. 

their  breviaries,  bulls,  hallowed  beads,  exorcisms,  pictures, 
curious  crosses,  fables,'  and  babies— had  he  read  the  Golden 
Legend,  the  Turks  Alcoran,  or  Jews  Talmud,  the  Rabbins 

< 

«Saperatitio  est  insanas  error.         fLib.  8.  hist.  Belg.  •  Lacan.  g  Fa- 

ther Angelo,  the  Duke  of  Joyeose,  going  bare-foot  over  the  Alps  to  Rome,  &c. 
^  Si  cai  intaeri  vacet  oaae  patiantar  superstitiosi,  invenies  tarn  indecora  honestis,  tarn 
.indigpa  liberis,  tain  oissimilia  sanis.  nt  nemo  faerit  dobitatnras  forere  eoB,  si  cum 
pancioribas  farerent    Senec.  »Quid  dicam  de  eomm  indnlgentiis,  oblationibns, 

votis,  solutionibus,  jejuniis,  coenobiis,  vigiliis,  somniis,  horis,  or^^nis,  cantilenis, 
campaniS;,  simalacris,  njissis,  purgatoriis,  mitris,  breviariis,  buUis,  lustralibQs  aquis, 
rasaris,  unctionibos,  candelis,  calicibus,  cmcibns,  mappis;  cereis,  thoribulis,  incanta- 
tionibus,  exorcismis,  ^putis,  legendis,  &c,  Baleas,  de  actis  Rom.  Pont  •  •  Th,  ' 

Nauger. . 


• 
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Comments,  what  would  he  have  thought  ?  How  dost  thou 
think  he  might  have  been  affected  ?  Had  he  more  particularly 
exainiued  a  Jesuites  life  amongst  the  rest,  he  should  have  seen 
an  hypocrite  profess  poverty,  ^  and  yet  possess  more  goods  and 
lauds  than  many  princes,  to  have  infinite  treasures  and  reve- 
nues— ^teach  others  to  fast,  and  play  the  gluttons  themselves ; 
like  watermen, .  that  rowe  one  w?iy  and  look  andther — *  vow 
virginity,  talk  of  holiness,  and  yet  indeed  a  notorious  bawd, 
and  famous  fornicator,  lasdvum  pecus,  a  very  ffoat — monks 
by  profession*,  such  as  give  over  the  world,  and  the  vanities 
of  it,  and  yet  a  Machiavellian  rout  "^  interested  in  all  matters 
of  state — ^holy  men,  peace-makers,  and  yet  composed  of  envy, 
Inst,  ambition,  hatred  and  malice,  fire-brands,  adulta  putrttB 
pestis^  traitours^  assassinates — hac  itur  ad  astra  ;  and  this  is 
to  supererogate,  and  merit  heaven  for  themselves  and  others ! 
Had  ne  seen  on  the  adverse  side,  some  of  our  nice  and  cu- 
rious schismaticks  in  another  extream,  abhor  all  ceremonies, 
and  rather  lose  their  lives  and  livings,  than  do  or  admit  any 
thing  papists  have  formerly  used,  though  in  things  indifferent 
(they  alone  are  the  true  church,  sal  teme,  cum  smt  omnium 
iasulsissimi) — ^formalists,  out  of  fear  and  base  flattery,  like  so 
many  weather-cocks,  turn  round — a  rout  of  temporisers, ready 
to  embrace  and  maintain  all  that  is  or  shall  be  proposed,  in 
hope  of  preferment — another  Epicurean  company,  lying  at 
larch  as  so  many  vultures,  watching  for  a  prey  of  church 
goods,  and  ready  to  rise  by  the  down- fall  of  any— as  ^  Lucian 
said  in  like  case,  what  dost  thou  think  Democritus  would  have 
done,  had  he  been  spectatour  of  these  things ;  or,  had  he  but 
observed  the  common  people  follow  like  so  many  sheep  one 
of  tbeir  fellows  drawn  by  the  horns  over  a  gap,  some  for  zeal, 
some  for  fear,  quo  se  cumque  rapit  tempestas,  to  credit  all, 
examine  nothing,  and  yet  ready  to  dye  before  they  will  abjure  > 
any  of  those  ceremonies,  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
— otheics  out  of  hypocrisie  frequent  sermons,  knock  their 
breasts,  turn  up  their  eyes,  pretend  zeal,  desire  reformation, 
and  yet  professed  usurers,  gripers,  monsters  of  men,  harpies, 
devils,  in  their  lives,  to  express  nothing  less  ? 

What  would  he  have  said,  to  see,  hear,  and  read  so  many 
bloody  battels,  so  many  thousands  slain  at  once,  such  streams 
of  blood  able  to  turn  mills,  unius  oh  noxamfuriasqvje^  or  to 


^  Dam  nmalant  spernere,  acquisiverant  sibi  30  annornm  spatio  bis  centena  milUa 
fibnumm  amraa.  Arnold.  >  Et  qaum  interdia  de  virtiite  loqanti  flont,  sero 

m  latibidis  clanes  agiiant  labore  noctarno.  Agrippa.  *  2  Tim.  3.  13. — ^Bat  they 

ikall  prevail  no  longer:  their  madness  shall  be  evident  to  all  men.  ^Banigni- 

tatis smns solebat  esse,  nanc  \\\ii.jk  ofBcina,  coria  Romana.  Budeeos.  "Quid 

tibi  Tidetor  facturos  Democritus,  si  horum  spectator  coniigisset? 
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make  sport  for  printes,  without  any  just  cause,  *,^>r  vain 
titles  (saith  Austin)  precedency,  some  wench,  or  such  like  totfj 
or  out  oj*  desire  of  domineering,  vain-glory,  malice,  revenge. 
Jolly ^  madness,  (goodly  causes  all,  ob  quas  universus  or  bis 
bellis  et  ccedibus  misceatur)  whilest  statesmen  themselves  in 
the  mean  time  are  secure  at  home,  pampered  with  all  delights 
and  pleasures,  take  their  ease,  and  follow  their  lust,  not  con- 
sidering what  intolerable  misery  poor  souldieps  endure,  their 
often  wounds,  hunger,  thirst,  &c.  ?  The  lamentable  cares, 
torments,  calamities  and  oppressions,  that  accompany  such 
proceedings,  they  feel  not^  take  no  notice  of  it.  So  wars  are 
begun,  by  the  perswaMon  of  debauched,  hair-brained,  poor, 
dissolute,  hungry  captains,  parasitical  Jmoners,  unfjptiet  hot^ 
spurs,  restless  innovators,  green  heads,  to  satisjie  one  mans 
private  spleen,  lust,  ambition,  avarice,  Sfc.  tales  repiunt 
scelerojta  in  proelia  caussas.  Flos  homvmm,  proper  men,  well 
proportioned,  carefully  brought  up,  able  both  in  body  and 
mind,  sound*  led  like  so  many  °  beasts  to  the  slaug^hter  in  the 
flower  of  their  years,  pride,  and  full  strength,  witliout  all  re- 
morse and  pitty,  sacrificed  td  Pluto,  killed  up  ais  so  many 
sheep,  for  deyils  food,  40000  at  once.  At  once,  said  I  ? — 
that  were  tolerable  :  but  these  wars  last  alwayes ;  and  for 
many  ages,  nothkig  so  familiar  as  this  hacking  and  hewing, 
massacres,  murders,  desolations — 

(       '  ignoto  coelum  clarigore  remugit) 

they  care  not  what  mischief  they  procure,  so  that  they  may  en- 
rich themselves  for  the  present :  tney  will  so  long  blow  the  coals 
of  contention,  till  all  the  world  be  consumed  with  fire*  The 
Pseigeof  Troy  lasted  ten  years,  eight  months :  there  died  870000 
Grecians,  670000  Trojans :  at  the  taking  of  the  city,  and  after, 
weresl8in276000  men,women,and children,  of  allsorts.  Caesar 
killed  a  million,  Mahomet  the  "i  Second  Turk  SOOOO  persons  ; 
Sicinius  Dentats  fought  in  an  hundred  battels ;  eight  times  in 
sing'le  combat  he  overcame,  had  forty  wounds  before,  was 
rewarded  with  140  crowns,  triumphed  nine  times  for  his  good 
service.  M.  Sergius  had  33  wounds;  Scseva  the  centurion,  I 
know  not  how  many ;  every  nation  hath  their  Hectors,  Scipios, 
Csesars,  and  Alexanders.  Our  ^  Edward  the  Fourth  was  m  36 
battels  afoot :  and,  as  they  do  all,  he  glories  in  it ;  'tis  related 
to  his  honour.  At  the  siege  of  Hierusalem,  1 100000  died  with 
sword  and  famine.    At  the  battel  of  Cannas,  70000  men  were 

*  Ob  inanes  ditioninii  titalos,  ob  pnereptnai  locoin,  ob  interceptani  mnlierGit- 
km,  vel  qaod  e  fltaltitift  natonij  vel  e  iiuditi&^  qaod  copido  dominandti  13>i^ 
Bocendi,  &c.  oBellam  rem  i)lane  belloiiiam  vocat  Monw^  Utopii   ISb.  3. 

p  Munster.    Cosmog.  I,  5.  c.  3.  E  Diet.  Cretens.  ;  q  Jovint^    Tit.   ejiw. 

r  Comineas. 
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slain,  *?m  Polybius  records,  and  as  many  at  Battle  Abbye  with 
us ;  and 'tis  no  news  to  fight  from  sun  to  sun,  as  they  did,  n» 
Constantine  and  Licinitis,  &c.  At  the  siege  of  Ostend,  (the 
devils  academy)  a  poorltown  in  respect,  a  small  ibrt,  .bu£a 
great  grave,  ll^OOOO  men  lost  their  lives,  besides  whole  towns, 
dorped,  and  hospitals,  full  of  maimed  souldiers.  There  were 
engines,  fire- works,  and  whatsoever  the  devil  could  invent  to 
domischiefjwith  2500000  iron  bulletsshot  of  40pound6  weight, 
three  or  four  millions  of  gold  consumed,  ^nho  (saith  mine 
author)  can  be  sufficiently  amazed  at  their  ^inty  hearts y  obsti- 
nacy, Jury,  blindness^  who^  without  any  likelyhood  of  good 
success,  hazard  poor  souldiers,  and  lead  them  without  pitty  to 
the  slaughter,  which  may  justly  be  called  the  rape  i^' furious 
beasts,  that  run  without  reason  upon  their  own  deaths?  *  quis 
mains  genius,  quxe  Puria,  quce  pestis,  ^c.  what  plague,  what 
Fury,  brought  so  devillish,  so  bruitish  a  thing  as  war  first  into 
.  mens  minds  ?  Who  had  so  .soft  and  peaceable  a  creature^ 
horn  to  love,  merely,  meekness,  so  to  rave,  ra^e like  beasts,  and 
run  on  to  their  own  destruction  ?  how  mav  I^ure  expostulate 
with  mankind,  Ego  te  divinum  animal  finxi,  S^c.  I  made 
thee  an  harmless,  quiet,  a  divine  creature !  how  may  God  ex- 

Sostulate,  and  all  good  men !  yet,  horumfacta  (as  *  one  con- 
oles  {tantum  admirantur,  et  heroum  numero  hahent :  these 
are  the  brave  spirits,  the  gallants  of  the  world,  these  admired 
alone  triumph  alone,  have  statues,  crowns,  pyramids,  obelisks 
to  their  eternal  fame,  that  immortal  genius  attends  on  them  : 
Aac  itur  ad  astra*  When  Rhodes  was  besieged,  *  fosse  urbis 
cadavertbus  repletas  sunt,  the  ditches  were  fullof  dead  car- 
cases ;  and  (as  when  the  said  Solyman  great  Turk  beleagred 
yienna)  they  lay  level  with  the  top  of  the  walls.  This  they 
make  a  sport  o^  and  will  do  it  to  their  Iriends  and  confederates,- 
against  oatfaes,  vows,  promises,  by  treachery  or  otherwise— i 

^  dolus  an  virtus,  quis  in  hoste  lequirat? 

leagues  and  laws  of  arms  f^  silent  leges  inter  arma  :  for  their 
advantage,  omnia  jura^  divina,.  humxma^  proculaUa  plerum^ 
que  sunt}  Gods  and  mens  laws,  are  trampled  under  foot; 
the  sword  alone  determines. all;  to  satisne  their  lust  and 
spleeui  they  care  not  what  they  attempt,  say  or  do : 

•— «7  Rara  fides^  probitasque,  viris  qui  castra  sequuntur. 

*IA.X  '  sHiat  of  theSieee  of  OfltejMl^  fel.  33.  *En»Hia 

^  bello.  Ut  placidum  iUid  animal  beneToIeiitwB  natian  tam  feriii4  veoordii  in 
mitaam  nieret  pemicieoK  *  Rick.  Dinothj  prefat.  Bdii  eivilis  GaL   ^        t  Jo* 

^*  u  Doluij   wpetUaa,  uyMtitaa,  propiia  bellorum  nen^otia.     T«rtiil« 

'Tally.  y  Looaa. 
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Nothing  so  common  as  to  have  ^father  fight  against  the  sotij 
brother  against .  brother^  kinsman  against  kinsman^  kingdom 
against  kingdom^  province  against  province^  Christians  against 
Christians^  a  quihus  nee  unquam  cogitatione  Juerunt  lassi,  of 
whom  they  never  had  offence  in  thought,  word,  or  deed. 
Infinite  treasures  consumed,  towns  burned,  fiouHshing  cities 
sacked  and  i-uinated — quodqtie  animus  meminisse  horret^  goodly 
countries  depopulated  and  left  desolate,  old  inhabitants  ex- 
pelled, trade  and  traffick  decayed,  maids  deflowered, 

Virgines  noadum  thalamis  jugatee, 
£t  comis  nondum  positis  ephebi ; 

chaste  matrons  cry  out  with  Andromache,  *  Concubitum  max 
cogarpati  ejus,  qui  interemit  Hectorem,  they  shall  be  com- 

Eellea  perad venture  to  lye  with  them  that  erst  killed  their 
usbanas — to  see  rich,  poor,  sick,  sound,  lords,  servants, 
eodem  omnes  incommode  muctati,  consumed  all  or  maimed,  &c. 
et  quidquid  gaudens  scelere  animus  audet,  et  perversa  m^ens^ 
saith  Cyprian,  and  whatsoever  torment,  misery,  mischief,  hell 
itself,  the  devil,  *fury  and  rage  can  invent  to  their  own 
mine  and  destruction :  so  abominable  a  thing  *»  is  war,  as 
Gerbelius  concludes-=-afifeoyferfa  et  abominanda  res  est  bellum, 
ex  quo  hominum  ccedes,  va^tationes,  ^'c. — the  scourge  of  God, 
c^use,  effect,  fruit  aiid  punishment  of  sin,  and  not  tonsura 
humani  generis,  as  Tertulliaa  calls  it,  but  ruina.  Had  Demo- 
eritus  been  present  at  the  late  civil  wars  in  France,  those 
abominable,  wars, 

« 

( bellaque  matribus  detestata) 

*  where  in  less  than  ten  years,  ten  hundred  thousand  men  were 
consumed,  saith  CoUignius,  SO  thousand  churches  overthrown, 
nay  the  whole  kingdom  subverted,  (as  ^Richard  Dinoth  adds) 
so  many  mjnriads  of  the  commons  were  butchered  up,  with 
sword,  famine,  war,  tanto  odio  utrinque,  ut  barbari  ad  ah- 
horrendam  lanienam  obstupescerent,  with  such  feral  hatred^ 
the  world  was  amazed  at  it— or  at  our  late  Pharsalian  fields  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  betwixt  the  houses  of  Lancaster 
and  York,  an  hundred  thousand  men  slain,  *  one  writes,  ^  an- 
other, ten  thousand  families  were  rooted  out,  that  no  mjan  can 
but  marvel,  ^saith  Comineus,)  at  that  barbarous  immanityy 

z  Pater  in  filirnn,  affinis  in  afSnem^  amipus  in  amicam,  «&c.  Regio  cum 
regione,  regnam  regno  coUiditar,  popnlos  'populo,  in  mataam  perniciem,  bel- 
laarmn  instar  sangoinolente  raentiam.  *  Labanii  declam^  ^Ira  enim  et 

furor  Bellonse  consnltores^  &c.  dementes  saoerdotea  sant.  ^Bellom  qaasi 

bellua^  et  ad  omnia  scelera  faror  immifisns.  c  Galloram  decies  centnm  millia 

cecidemnt,  ecclesiaram  20  millia  fandamentis  excisal  d  Belli  civilis  Oal.  1.  1. 

hoc  ferali  bello  et  caedibus  omnia  replevemnt^  et  regnnm  amplissimam  a  fandamen«  ' 
til  pene  everternnt;  plebis  tot  myriades  gladio,  bello^  fame  miserabiliter  perienint. 
*  Pont.  HateruB.         ^  eCominens.    Ut  nuUus  non  execretnr  et  admiretor  cradeli- 
tatemj,  et  barbaram,  insanium,  qu»  inter  homines  eodem  sub  coelo  natos^  ejusdem 
linguae^  sangoims^  religionis^  exercebatnr. 
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feral  nuidness^  committed  between  men  of  the  same  nation, 
language,  and  religion,     ^Quis  Juror ^  O  cives  ?     Why  do  the 

Gentiles  so  Juribtisly  rage  ?  saith  the  prophet  David,  Psal.  2. 1. 
iut  we  may  ask,.why  do  the  Christians  so  furiously  rage  ? 

♦  Arma  volunt,  quare,  poscunt,  rapiuntquejuventus? 

Unfit  for  gentiles,  much  less  for  us,  so  to  tyrannize^  as  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Ihdies,  that  killed  up  in  42  years  (if  we 
may  believe  ^Bartholom8eus,a  Casa  their  own  bishop,)  12 
millions  of  men,  with  stupend  and  e?^quisite  torments ;  neither 
should  I  lye,  (said  he)  if  I  said  50  millions.  !•  omit  those 
French  massacres,  Sicilian  evensongs,  « the  duke  of  Alva's 
tyrannies,  our  gun-powder  machinations,  and  that  fourth  Fury 
(as  ^  one  calls  it),  the  Spanish  inquisition,  which  quite  ob- 
scures those  ten  persecutions — 

'ssevit  toto  Mars  impius  orbe. 

Is  not  this  ^  mundusfvriosus,  a  mad  world,  as  he  terms  it,  insa- 
num  helium  ?  are  not  these  mad  men,  as  *  Scaliger  concludes, 
qui  in  proelia,  acerbd  morte,  insanias  suce  memptiam  pro  per^ 
petm  teste  rclinquunt  posteritati — which  leave  so  irequent 
battels,  as  perpetual  memorials  of  their  madness  to  all  succeed- 
ing age6?  Would  this,think  you,have  enforced  ourDeildocritus 
to  laughter,  or  rather  made  him  turn  his  tune,  alter  his  tone, 
and  weep  with  ^  Heraclitus,  or  rather  howl,  ™  roar,  and  tear  his 
hair,  in  commiseration — stand  amazed ;  or  as  the  poets  faign, 
that  Niobe  was  for  grief  quite  stupified,  and  turned  to  a  stone  ? 
I  have  not  yet  said  the  worst.  That  which  is  more  absurd  and 
°mad-^in  their  tumults,  seditions,  civil  and  unjust  wars,  ^quod  , 
stuUe  suseipitur,  impie  geritur,  misere  finitur — such  wars,  I 
mean ;  for  all  are  not  to  be  condemned,  as  those  phantastical 
Anabaptists  vainly  coliceive.  Our  Christian  tacticks.  are,  all 
out,  as  necessary  as  the  Roman  ades,  or  Grecian  phalanx. 
To  be  a  souldier  is  a  most  noble  and  honourable  profession,  (as 
the  world  is)  not  to  be  spared.  They  are  our  best  walls  and  bul- 
warks ;  and  I  do  therefore  acknowledge  that  of  *  Tully  to  be 
most  true,  All  our  civil  affairs,  all  our  studies^  all  our  pleads 
ing^  indfistry,  and  commendation^  lies  under  the  protection  of 
warlike  vertues;  and,  whensoever  there  is  any  suspicion  qftU' 


e  Lacan.  *  Virg.  f  Bishop  of  Casco,  an  eye  \vitne8s.  8:  Read  Mete- 

ran,  of  his  stupend  craelties.  ^  Heinsius,  Anstriac.  *  Virg.  Georg. 

k  Jabaeoias  Gallobelericas,  1596  Mandas  fnriosas,  inscriptio  libri.  *  Exercitat. 

250.  serm.  4.  •  Fleat  Heraclitus,  an  radieat  Democritcs  ?  «» Cam  leves  lo- 

qanntur,  iogentes  stnpent.  i>  Arma  amens   capio,  nee  sat  rationis  in  armis. 

^  Erasmiis.  *  Inro  Mursena.     Omnes  orbanse  res,  omnia  stndia,  omnia  forensis 

laoset  indnstria  latet  in  tatela  et  prsesido  bellicse  virtatis;  et^  simul  atqae  increpuit 
sospicio  tumultus,  artes  illico  nostras  eonticescunt. 
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multf  all  our  arts  cease :  wars  are  most  behoveful ;  et  beUor- 
tores  agricolis  civitati  sunt  utiliores,  as  *  Tyrius  defends :  and 
valour  is  much  to  be  commended  in  a  wise  man ;  but  they  mis- 
take most  part :  atiferrej  ttueidare^  rapere  Jhhis  nominihus 
virtutem  vocantj  Sfc.  CTwas  Galgacus  observation  in  Tacitus) 
they  term  theft,  murder,  and  rapine,  vertue,  by  ^  wrong  name : 
rapes,  slaughters,  massacres,  &cc.  jocus  et  iuduSy  are  pretty 
pastimes,  as  Ludovicus  Yives  notes^  ^They  commonly  call  the 
m^st  hair 'brain  blood-suckers^  strongest  thieves^  the  most  des- 
perate  viltainSy  trecherous  rogues^  inhumane  murderers^  rash, 
cruel  and  dissolute  caitiffs^  courageous  and  generous  spirits^ 
heroical  and  worthy  captains^  "^  brave  nien  at  arms^  valiant,  and 
renowned  souJdiers^  possessed  icith  a  brute  perswasion  offdhe 
hoTiouTf  asPontus  Huter  in  his  Burgundiannistory- complains  : 
by  meaus^  of  .which,  it  comes  to  pass  that  daily  so  many  vo- 
luntaries offer  themselves,  leaving  their  swe^t  wives,  children, 
friends, — for  sixpence  (if  they  can  get  it)  a/ day,  prostitute  their 
lives  and  limbs,  desire  to  enter  upon  breaches,  lye  sentinel, 
perdue,  give  the  first  onset,  stantl  in  the  fore-front  of  thebattel, 

,  marching  bravely  on,  with  a  cheerful  noise  of  drums  and 
-trumpets,  such  vigour  and  alaerity,  so  many  banners  streaming* 
in  the  ayr,  glittering  armours,  motions  of  plumes',  woods 
of  pikes,  antTswbrds,  variety  of  colours,  cost  and  m.agnifi»- 
cence,  as  if  they  went  in  triumph,  now  victors,  to  the  Capitol, 
and  with  such  pomp,  as  when  X)arius  army  marched  to  meet 
Alexander  at  Issus.  Void  o^  all  fear,  they  run  into  eminent 
dangers,  canons  mouth,  &c.ut  vulneribus  suis  Jerrum  hos^ 
tium  hebetentj  saith  ''Barletius,  to  g^t  a  name  pf  valour, 
honour  and  applause,  which  lasts  not  neither ;  for  it  is  but  a 
mere  flashy  this  fame,  and,  like  a  rose,  intra  diem  unum  extin- 
guitur,  'tis  gone  in  an  instant.  Of  15000  proletaries  slai^  in 
a  battel,  scarce  fifteen  are  recorded  in  history,  or  one  alone, 
the  general  perhaps ;  and  after  a  while,  his  and  their  names 
are  likewise  blotted  out;  the  whole  battel  it  self  is  forgotten. 
Those .  Grecian  orators,  summd  vi  ingenii  et  ehquentitBj  set 
out   the   renowned   overthrows    at  Thermopylm^  Salcmine^ 

^  Marathon,    Mycale^    Mantinea^    Chceronea^    Platea :     the. 
Romans  record  their  battel  at  Cannas,  and  Pharsalian  fields ; 
but  they  do  but  record  ;  and  we  scarce  hear  of  them.  And  yet 
this  supposed  honour,  popular  applause,  desire  of  immortality  • 
by  this  means,  pride  and  vain-glory,  spurs  them  on  many  times 


*  Scr.  13.  . '  ,  ^  Cnideliwiinios  ssevissimosqae  latrnnes,  fortissimos 

propagnatoreSj  fidelissimos  4iice8,  habent,  brot&  persuasione  donati.  qEo^ 

twnas  Hessas.      Qoibus  omnis  in  artnis  Vita  placet,  non  nlla  juvat,  nisi  liiorte  ; 
nee  ullam  Esite  pntant  vitam,  qwb  nou  assoeverit  armis.  r  Lib.  10.  vk.  Scan- 

derb^g. 
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rashly  and  unadvisedly  to  make  away  themselFes  and  muK 
titudes  of  others.  Alexander  was  sorry,  because  there  were 
DO  more  w<»'}ds  for  him  to  eonquer :  he  is  admired  by  some  for 
it:  (xmmosa  voxvidetur^et  regia  :  'twas  spoken  like  a  prince  : 
but  (as  wise  "  Seneca  censures  him)  'twas  vox  immdssima  et 
sUdttsdma:  'twas  spoken  like  a  bedlam  fool ;  and  that  sen- 
teDce  which  the  same  *  Seneca  appropriates  to  bis  father  Philip 
and  him,  I  apply  to  them  all — Non  minares  Juere  pestes 
wnortaHum  quam  immdatio^  quam  cfmflagratio^  quibisj  ^e« 
they  did  as  much  mischief  to  mortal  men,  -as  fire  and  water, 
those  merciless  elements  when  they  rage.  "^  Which  is  yet 
mcnre  to  be  lamented,  they  perswade  them  this  hellish  course 
of  life  is  holy :  they  promise  heaven  to  such  as  venture  their 
Kt€8  bello  sacro^  and  that,  by  these  bloody  wars,  (as  Persians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  of  old,  as  modern  Turks  do  now  their 
commons,  to  encourage  them  to  fight,  ut  cadant  infeliciter^) 
if  they  die  in  the  fields  they  go  directly  to  heaven^  and  shall 
be  canonizedjbr  saints^  (O  diabolical  invi^ntion  !)  put  in  the 
chronicles,  in  perpetuam  rei  memorianiy  to  their  eternal 
memory;  when  as  m  truth,  as  ""some  hold  it,  it  were  much 
better  (since  wars  are  the  scourge  of  God  for  sin^by  which  he 
punisheth  mortal  mens  pievishness  and  folly)  such  brutish 
stories  were  suppressed,  because  ad  morum  institutionem  nihil 
hdfenty  they  conduce  not  at  all  to  manners,  or  ^ood  life.  But 
they  will  have  it  thus  nevertheless ;  and  so  tney  put  a  note 
o{y  divinity  upon  the  most  cruel  and  pernicious  plague  of' hu- 
mane kind,  adorn  such  m«n  with  grand  titles,  degrees,  statues, 
^es — '  honour,  applaud  and  nigfaly  reward  them  for  their 
service— no  greater  glory  than  to  dye  in  the  field !  So 
LfrKanas  is  extolled  by  Ennius :  and  Mars,and  'Hercules,and 
I  know  not  how  many  besides,  of  old  were  deified,  went  this 
way  to  heaven,  that  were  indeed  bloody  butchers,  wicked 
destroyers,  iBtnd  troublers  of  the  world,  prodigious  monsters, 
hell-hounds,  feral  plagues,  devourers,  common  executioners  of 
humane  kind,  (as  Lactantius  truly  proves,  and  Cyprian  to 
Donat)  such  as  were  desperate  in  wars,  and  precipitately  made 


'Ndli  heatiores  haUti,  quap  qui  in  jmeUis  cecidistenL  BriioiiiiM^  de  rep. 
PenaniuL  1.  3,  fol.  3.  44.  Idem  Lactantius  de  Romanis  et  OitBcis.  ^  Idem  A  mm: - 
aBQs,  lib.  !2S.  de  Parthis.  Jadicatnr  is  solus  beatus  apad  eos,  qni  in  proelio  fade- 
ntanimam.  De  Benef.  lib.  2.  c.  1.  'Nat.  qaeest.  lib.  3.      ,     "  Boterus  Amphitri- 

drion.  Basbequias,  Tare.  hist.  Per  cedes  et  sangninem  patere  bominibas  ascensum 
inccelam  patant  Lactant.  de  falsd  relig.  1. 1.  cap,  8.  ^^Qaoniam  belb  acer- 

bisdina  Dei  flagella  sant,  qaibns  hominnm  pertinaciam  ponit,  ea  perpetn^ 
oblivioDe  sepelieoda  potias  quam  memoriflB  mandanda  plerique  jadicant.  Kich. 
Dinoth.  praef.  hist.  Gall.  y  Graentam  hnmani  generis  pestem  et  peniiciem 

^vioitatis  noiA  insigniant  ^Et  (qaod  dolendumj  applansam  habent  et  occur- 

sun  vici  tales.  *  ^  Herculi  eadem  porta  ad  coelom  patuit,  qui  magnam  generis 
hnmani  partenr  perdidit. 
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away  themselves,  like  those  Celtes  in  Damascene  with  ridico^ 
lous  valour,  ut  dedecorosum  putarent  muro  ruenti  se  subdu* 
cere,  a  disgrace  to  run  away  from  a  rotten  wall,  now  ready  to 
fall  on  their  heads.  Such  as  will  not  rush  on  a  swords  point, 
or  seek  to  shun  a  canons  shot^  are  base  cowards,  aind  no 
valient  men.  By  which  means,  Madet  orbis  mutuo  sanguine^ 
the  earth  wallows  in  her  own  blood  :  ^Stsvit  amor  /erri  et 
scelerata  iiisania  belli  ;  and  for  that,  which  if  it  be  done  in 
private,  a  man  shall  be  rigorously  executed,  ^and  which  is 
no  less  than  murder  it  self ^if  the  same  fact  be  done  inpublick 
in  wars,  it  is  called  manhood,  and  the^arty  is  honoured  for  it. 

— ^prosperum  etfelix  scelus  virtus  vacatur We  measure 

all,  as  Turks  do,  by  the  event ;  and,  most  part,  as  Cyprian 
notes,  in  all  ages,  countreys,  places^  scevitice  magnitudo  im-- 
punitaiem  sceleris  acquirit — the  foulness  of  the  fact  vindi- 
cates the  offender.  **One  is  crowned  for  that  which  another 
is  tormented, 

(Ille  crucein  sceleris  pretium  tulit,  hie  diadema) 

made  a  knight,  a  lord,  an  earl,  a  great  duke,  (as^  Agrippa 
notes)  for  which  another  should  have  hung  in  gibbets,  as  a 
terror  to  the  rest — 


et  tamen  alter. 


Si  fecisset  idem,  caderet  subjudice  morum. 

A  poor  sheep-stealer  is  hanged  for  stealing  of  victuals,  cora- 

Eelled  peradventure  by  necessity  of  that  intoleirable  cold, 
unger,  and  thirst,  to  save  himself  from  starving :  but  a  e  great , 
man  in  ofHce  may  securely  rob  whole  provinees,undo  thousands, 

Kill  aud  pole,  oppress  arf/i6t^Mm,fley,grindy tyrannize,  enrich, 
imself  by  spoils  of  the  commons^  be  uncontrollable  in  fa  is 
actions,  and,  after  all,  be  recompensed  with  turgent  titles,, 
honoured  for  his  good  service  j  and  no  man  dare  find  fault, 
or  ^  mutter  at  it. 

How  would  our  DenK)critus  have  been  affected,  to  see  a 
wicked  caitiff, ,  or  ^fooly  a  very  ideot,  a  funge,  a  golden 
ojss,  a  mjonster  of  man,  to  have  piany  good  men,  wise  men, 


^Virg.  JEueid.  7.  bHomicidium  quam  committnnt  singnli,  crimen  eat, 

qnnm  pablice  s^eritar,  virtas  vocRtar.  Cyprianas.  c.  Seneca.  ^  Juven.  ^  De 
yanit.  sclent  ae  princip.  nobilitatis.  f  Javen.  Sat  4.  Pansa  rapit.  qnod  Natta 
reliqoit— jTn.  pessimns  omniam  latro  es,  as  Demetrius  the  pyrat  tola  Alexander, 
in  Curtius.  ^Hon  ausi  mutire,  &c.  ^sop.  Mmprobnni  et  staltum, 

si  divitem,  maltos  bonos  viros  in  servitate  habentem,  (ob  id  dnntaxat  quod  ei  contingat 
anreomm  numismatum  cumiilas)  ut  appendices  et  additamenta  numismatum.  Morus, 
Utopia. 
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leafned  men  to  piiend  upon  him  with  all  mdmdssioh^  as  wi 
appendit  to  his  riches^  for  that  respect  ahncy  because  he  hath 
more  wealth  and  money ^  ^  QMd  to  honour  him  with  divine  tkkSf 
and  bumba^st  epithets^  to  smother  him  with  fumes  and  eidlo- 
gies^  whom  they  knew  to  be  a  dizard,  a  fool,  a  coretous 
wretch^  a  beast,  &c»  because  he  is  rich  /-^to  see  sub  essuviis 
l&>nis  onagruMr  a  filthy  loathsome  clirka^s,  a  Gorgons  head 
puffed  up  by  parasites,  assume  tbu%  unto  himself  glorious  titles, 
in  worth  an  infant,  a  Cuman  ass,  a  painted  sepulchre,  an 
Egyptian  temple  ! — to  see  a  withered  face,  a  diseased,  de- 
formed, cankered  complexion,  a  rotten  carkass,  a  viperous 
mind,  and  Epicurean  soul,  set  out  with  orient  pearls,  jewels, 
diadems,  perfumes,  curious,  elaborate  works,  as  proud  of  his 
clbthes  as  a  child  of  his  new  coats-^and  a  goodly  person,  of 
an  angelick  divitt«  countenance^  a  saint,  an  bumble  mind,  a 
meek  spirit  clothed  in  rags,  beff,  and  now  ready  to  be  starved  ! 
— to  see  a  silly  contemptible  sloven  in  apparel,  rafgged  in  his 
coat,  polite  in  speech,  of  a  divine  spirit,  wise  !  another  neat 
in  clotbesi,  spruce,  full  of  courtesie,  empty  of  g^race,  wit^  talk 
nonrsense! 

To  see  so  many  la^vyers,  advocates,  so  many  tr^unak,  so 
little  justices  so  many  magistrates^  so  little  care  of  commoR 
ffoodj  so  many  laws,  yet  never  more  disorders^— frt&ttiiaj 
tiiium  segetemi  the  tribunal  a  labyrinth-rHSo  many  thousand 
suits  in  one  court  sometimes,-  so  violently  followra ! — to  see 
injustismfium  swpe  Jnri  prwsidentum^  imphum  religioni^  tm- 
peritissinmm  eruditioniy  oiiodssimnm  laboriy  monstrostan  Aa« 
manitati  I  To  see  a  lamb;^  executed,  a  woolf  pronounc«  s«m- 
tence^  Xo^ro,  arraigned,  and^«r  sit  on  the  bench,  the  judge 
severely  punish  others,  and  do  worse  himself,  *^eundemjkt' 
turn  facer e  et  punire^  ^rapinam  plectere^  quum  sit  ipse 
nip^or /•— Laws  altered,  misconstrued,  interpreted  jaro  and  tjoii, 
as  the  ®  judge  is  made  by  friends,  bribjed,  or  otherwise  affected 
as  a  nose  of  wax,  good  to-day,  none  to-morrow ;  or  fii-m  in  his 
opinion^  cast  in  his !  Sentence  prolonged,  changed,  ad  a^- 
bttriumjudicis  ;  still  the  same  case,  ^  one  thrust  out  of  Ms  in--, 
heritanccy  another  falsly  put  in  by  favour^  false  forged  deeds 
or  wUls^  Ineism  leg^  negliguntur^  tan's  are  made  and  iiot 
kept ;  or,  if  put  in  execution,  s  they  be  some  silly  ones  that  are 


*•  Eommqae  detestantor  Utiopienses  insamam^  qiii  divinoa  honores  iis  iinpendnnt, 
quos  tordidos  et  avaros  agnoscant;  non  alio  respecta  honorantes,  qaamqaod  diiea 
smt  Idem.  lib.  %  >>  Cyp.  3.  ad  Doiiat  ep  tit  rens  innoceiis  pereat,  fit  noceaa. 

Judex  damuat  foris,  qood  intas  operatnr.  c  Sidooias  Apo.  ^  Ss^vianag^  1.  3. 

de  provid.  <^£rgo  jadiciam  nihil  est  nisi  pnblica  merces.    Petronins.     Quid 

iaciant  leges,  obi  sola  pecania  regnat  ?    Idem.  ,    ^Htc  arcentur  baeredita- 

tibos  liberi ;  hie  donatnr  bonis  alienis ;  falsam  consalit ;  alter  testamentum  ccurrOmpit, 
&c.    Idem.  7  Vexat  ceusura  colambas. 
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punished.  As,  put  case  it  to  be  fornication,  the  father  will  dis- 
inherit or  abdicate  his  child,  quite  casheer  him  (out  villain  !  be 
gone !  come  no  more  in  my  sight)  :  a  poor  man  is  miserably 
tormented  with  loss  of  his  estate  periiaps,  goods,  fortunes, 
good  name,  for  ever  disgraced,  forsaken,  and  must  do  penance 
to  the  utmost : — a  mortal  sin !  and  yet,  make  the  worst  of  it, 
numquid  aJiudJedt^  saith  Tranio  in  the  *  poet,  nisi  quodjhci" 
unt  summis  nati  generibus  ;  he  hath  done  no  more  than  what 
gentlemen  usually  do — 

(^  Neque  poviim,  neque  mirum,  neque  secus  quam  alii  sclent) 

for,  in  a  great  pei*son,  right  worshipful  sir,  a  right  honourable 

S grandee,  'tis  not  a  venial  sin,  no  not  2l  peccadillo  :  'tis  no  of- 
ence  at  all,  a  common  and  ordinary  thing:  no  man  takes 
notice  of  it ;  he  justifies  it  in  publick,  and  peradventure  brags 
of  it; 

^  Nam  quod  turpe  bonis,  Titio,  Seioque,  decebat 
Crispinum — — 

^  many  poor  men,  younger  brothers,  &c.  by  reason  of  bad 
policy,  and  idle  education  (for  they  are^  Tikely,  brought  up  in 
no  calling),  are  compelled  to  beg  or  steal,  and  then  hangiea  for 
theft ;  than  which,  what  can  be  more  ignoihinious  ?  non  minus 
enim  turpe  prindpi  muka  suppliciaj  quam  medico  multa 
funera  :  'tis  the  governours  fault.  Libentius  verberant  quam 
decent  J  as  school-masters  do  rather  correct  their  pupils,  than' 
teach  them  when  they  do  amiss.  ^  They  had  more  need 
provide  there  should  be  no  more  thieves  and  beggars^  as  they 
fought  with  good  policy ,  and  take  away  the  occasions^  than 
let  them  run  on^  as  they  do,  to  their  own  destruction — ^root  out 
likewise  thosie  causes  of  wrangling, a  multitude  of  lawyers,and 
compose  controversies,  lites  lustrales  et  seculares^  by  soine 
more  compendious  means  ;  whereas  now,  for  every  toy  and- 
trifle,  they  go  to  law,  (^  MugitHitibusinsanum  Jorum,  et  stevit 
invicem  discordantium  rabies^  they  are  ready  to  pulj  out 
one  anothers  throats ;  and,  for  commodity,  s  to  squeeze  blood 
(saith  Hieorum)  out  oj*  their  brothers  hearts,  defame,  lye,  dis- 
grace, backbite,  rail,  bear  false  witness,  swear,  forswear,  fight 
and  wrangle,  spend  their  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  friends,  undo 
one  another,  to  enrich  an  harpy  advocate,  that  preys  upon 
them  both,  and  cryes,  eta,  Socrates  I  eiaj  Xanthippe!  or  some 


*  Plftat.  Mostel.  •»  Idem.     ""     c  Joyen.  Sat  4.  d  Qaod  tot  sint  fares 

et  mendici,  magistrataum  calp&  fit,  qai  raalos  iroitantar  prseceptures,  qai  discipolos 
libentius  verberant  quam  docent.      Morua,  Utop.  lib.  1.  e  Decemnnter  fan 

gravia    et  horrenda   supplicia,    quum   potiua  providendura    multo^foret   ne    fures 
siut,  ne  cniqnaro  tarn  dira  funyndi  aut  perenndi  sit  necessitas.      Idem.  ''Bo- 

tenu,  df  angmen.  urb.  Kb.  3.  cap.  3.  s:£  fraterno  corde  sangipnem  eli- 

ciuot. 
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corrupt  judge,  that  like  the  '^  kite  in  ^sop»  while  the  mouse 
and  frog  fought,  carryed  both  away.  Generally  they  prey  one 
upon  another,  as  so  many  ravenous  birds,  brute  beasts,  devour- 
ing fishes :  no  medium  ;  omnes  ^  hie  aut  captantur  out  captant; 
out  cadotoera  qucB  lacercmtur^  aut  corvi  qui  lacerant — either 
deceive  or  be  deceived— -tear  others^  or  be  torn  in  pieces  theni- 
selves ;  like  so  many  buckets  in  a  well,  as  one  riseth,  another 
fatleth ;  one's  empty ,another*8  full ;  his  ruine  is  a  ladder  to  the 
third;  such  are  our  ordinary  proceedings.  What's  the  market? 
a  place  (according  to  ^,  Anacharsis)  wherein  they  cozen  one 
another,  a  trap ;  nay,  what's  the  world  it  self?  ^  a  vast  chaos^  a 
confusion  of  manners,  as  fickle  as  the  air,  domicilium  insano" 
rum,  a  turbulent  troop  full  of  impurities,  a  mart  of  walking 
spirits,  goblins,  the  theatre  of  hypocrisie,  a  shop  of  knavery, 
flattery,  a  nursery  of  villany,  the  scene  of  babling,  .the  school 
of  giddiness,  the  academy  of  vice ;  a  warfare  ubi  {veHs,  nolisj 
pUQTiandum  ,^  aui  vincas  aut  ^uccumbas  ;  in  which  kill  or  be 
killed;  wherein  every  man  is  for  himself,  his  private  ends,  and 
stands  upon  his  own  guard.  No  charity,  ®  love,  friendship, 
fear  of  God,  alliance,  affinity,  consanguinity,  Christianity, 
can  contain  them ;  but  if  they  be  any  waves  offended,  or  that 
string  of  commodity  be  touched,  they  fall  foul.  Old  friends 
become  bitter  enemies  on  a  suddain,  for  toyes  and  small  of- 
fences ;  and  they  that  erst  were  willing  to  do  all  mutual  offices 
of  love  and  kindness,  now  revile^  and  persecute  one  another 
to  death,  with  more  than  Vatinian  hatred,  and  will  not  be 
reconciled.  So  loi^g  as  they  are  behoveful,  they  love,  or  may 
bestead  each  other;  but,  when  there  is  no  more  good  to  be 
expected,  as  they  do  by  an  old  doo^,  hang  him  up  or  casheer 
biffl ;  which  ^  Cato  counts  a  g^eat  mdecorum,  to  use  men  like 
old  shoos  or  broken  glasses,  which  are  flung  to  the  duughil : 
be  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  sell  an  ox,  much  less,  to 
torn  away  an  old  servant :  but  they  in  stead  of  recompencet 
revilie  him ;  and  when  thev  have  made  him  an  instrument  of 
dieir  villany,  (as  ^Bajazet  tne  second,emperorof  theTurks,did 
by  Acometbes  Bassa)  make  him  away,  or,  in  stead  of  ^  reward, 
liate  him  to  death,  as  Silius  was.  served  by  Tiberius.  In  a 
word,  every  man  for  his  own  ends.      Our  mmmum  bonum  is 


*  MilTQB  rapit  ac  deglabit.       ^   i^Petronias,  de  Crotone  civit.  c  Quid  fonini? 

kens  qao  alias  aiinm  circnmveiiit  ^^Vastam. chaos;  larvaram  emporiom^  thea- 

tnuk  hyfXMsrisios,  &c.  «  Nemo  coelam,  nemo  josjarandam,  nemo  Jorem,  plnris 

^cit ;  sed  omnes  apei^ti^  ocalis  bona  sua  compotant.    Petroo.  ^ Plntarch.  vit. 

(j^  Indecoram  animatis  at  calceis  uti  aat  vitris,  quae,  abi  fracta,  abjicimns ;  nam, 
^  de  miepso  dicam,  nee  bovem  senem  vendiderim,  nedam  homioem  nata  grandem, 
j^KRis  sociam.  tr  Jovins.  Cam  innumera  illius  beneficia  rependere  nop  possit  aliter, 
iaterfici  jussit.  ^  Bene^cia  eonsque  lata  sant,  dam  videntar  solvi  posse :  dbi 

Doltum  anterenere^  pro  gratia  odium  redditur.    Tac. 
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commodity ;  and  the  goddess  we  adore,  Dea  moneta,  queen 
money,  to  whom  we  daily  offer  saCi'ifice ;  which  steers  our 
hearts,  hands,  *  affections"  all — that  most  powerful  jgroddess/ 
by  whom  we  are  reared,  depressed,elevated,*esteemed  the  sole 
commandress  of  .our  actions — for  which  we  pray,  run,  ride, 
go,  corae,  labour,  and  contend  as  iSshes  do  for  a  crum  that 
falleth  into  the  water.  It's  not  worth,  vertue,  (that's  bonum  the- 
atrale)  wisdom,  valour,  learning,  honesty,  religion,  or  any 
sufficiency,  for  which  we  are  respected,  but  ^  money,  greatness, 
office,  honour,  authority.  Honesty  is  accounted  folly;  knavery, 
policy ;  ^  men  admired  out  of  opinion,  not  as  they  are,  but  as 
they  seemto  be :  such  shifting,  lying,  coggings  plotting  coun- 
terplotting, temporizing,  flattering,  cozening,  dissembling, 
*  that  of'  necessity  one  must  highly  offend  Gorf,  if*  he  be  con- 
Jbrmable  to  the  worldy  (Cretizare  cum  Crete)  or  elseliv^in 
contempt^  disgrace^  and  misery.  One  takes  upon  him  tem- 
perance, holiness;  another,  austerity;  a  third,  an  affected  kind 
of  simplicity ;  when  as  indeed  he,  and  he,  and  he,  and  the  rest, 
are  ^  hypocrites,  ambodexters,  out-sides-,  so  many  turning  pic- 
tures, a  s  Hon  on  the  one  side,  a  lamb  on  the  other.  How 
woiild  DetAocritus  have  been  affected  to  see  these  things  ? 

To  see  a  man  turn  himself  into  all  shapes  like  a  camelion,Qr, 
as  Proteus,  omnia  tranqformans  sese  in  miracula  rerum^  to 
act  twenty  parts  and  persons  at  once,  for  his^  advantage-— to 
temporize  and  vary  like  Mercury  the  planet,  good  with  good, 
bad  with  bad ;  having  a  several  face,  garb,  and  chara<;ter  for 
every  onehe  meets^of  all  religions,  humours^ inclinations — 'to 
fawn  like  a  spaniel,  mentitis  et  mimicis  obsequHs^  rage  like 
a  lion,  bark  like  a  cur,  fight  like  a  dragon,  sting  like  a  ser« 
pent,  Qs  meek  as  a  lamb,  and  yet  again  grin  like  a  tygre, 
weep  like  a  crocodile,  insult  over  some,  and  yet  others  doitii- 
neer  over  him,  here  command,  there  crouch ;  tyrannize  in  one 
place,  be  bafRed  in  another ;  a  wise  man  at  home,  a  fool  abroad 
to  make  others  merry. 

To  see  so  much  difference  betwixt  words  and  deeds,  so 
mapy  parasanges  betwixt  tongue  and  heart — men,  like  slage*> 
players,  act  variety  of  parts,  ^  give  good  precepts  to  others  to 
spar  aloft,  wbilest  they  themselves  grovel  on  the  ground. 


a  Panel's  caf|or  est  ^d«s  qnam  peeuma;    Sallust.  <^ Prima  fere  voNi  et 

cunctis.  8tc.  "        c  Et  genus  et  formam  regina  pecaoia  donat.     Quantum  quisqae 
sua  nnmmomm  semit  in  ar6&,  Tantumhabet  el  fidei.  ^Non  a  periti4«  aed 

ab  ornatu  er  vulgi  vocibus,  habeniur  eicellentes.     Cardan  I.  2.  de  cons.  e  Per- 

jurata  suo  jpostponit  nnmina  lucro  Mercator.— Ut  necessarium  sit  vel  Deo  displicere» 
vf!  ab  ho^iinibus  contemni,  vexari,  negligi.  f  Qui  Curios  simiirant,  et. 

Biicchanalia  vivunt.  —».... 

deorsum  equi. 
vilia  mancipia. 


s^Tragelapho  similes  vel  Centauris,  sursum  homines, 
^  Praeceptis  suis  coelum  promittunt,  ipsi  interim  pulveris  tetreni 
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To  see  a  man  protest  friendship^  kiss  his  hand,  ^qfiem 
maJkt  irtmeatum  videre^  ^  smile  ^vith  afti  intent  to  do  misehief, 
or  cozen  him  whom  he  salutes,  ^magniiie  his  friend  unworthy 
with  hyberbolical  elogiams — ^his  enemy  albeit  a  good  man, 
tDviline,  and  disg^race  him,  yea,  all  his  actions,  with  the  utmost 
li?or  and  malice  he  can  invent. 

To  see  a  "*  servant  able  to  buy  out  his  master,  him  that  car- 
ries the  mace  more  worth  than  the  magistrate ;  which  Pl^to 
{£i.  11.  de  leg*)  absolutely  forbids,  Epictetus  abhors.  An 
horse  that  tills  the  ""  land  fed  with  chaff,  an  idle  jade  have 

trovender  in  abundance ;  him  that  makes  shoos  go  bare-foot 
imself,  him  that  shells  meat  almost  pined ;  a  toiling  drudge 
starve,  a  drone  flourish. 

To  see  men  buy  siqoke  for  wares,  .castles  built  with  fools 
heads,  men  like  apes  fbllow  the  fashions^  in  tires,  gestures^ 
actions  :  if  the  king  laugh,  all  laiigh  ; 

' '  *   .  •       •   ■ 

•'  Rides  }  majore  cachinno 


Concutitur :  flet,  si  lacrymas  conspexic  amici. 

K  Alexander  stooped:  so  did  his  courtiers:  Alpfaonsus  turned 
his  head;  ai^d  so  did  hiis  parasites.  ^  Sabina  Poppsea,  Neros 
wife,  wore  amber-colour*d  hair ;  so  did  all  the  Roman  ladies 
in  an  instant;  her  fashion  was  theirs. 

To  see  men  wholly  led  by  affection,  admired  and  censured 
out  ofopinion  without  judgement:  an  inconsiderate  multitude, 
like  so  many  dogs  in  a  village,  if  one  bark,  all  bark  without 
a  caiise  :  as  fortunes  fan  tufn^,  if  a  man  be  in  fa^^dUr,  or  com- 
metided  by  some  great  one,  all  the  world  applauds  him :  *if 
in  disgrace,  in  an  instant  all  hate  him,  and  as  the  sun  when 
he  is  eclipsed,  that  erst  took  no  notice,  now  gaze,  and  stare 
upon  him. 

To  see  a  ^  man  wear  his  brains  in  his  belly,  his  guts  in  his 
head^  an  handred  oaks  on  his  back,  to  devour  an  hundred 
oxen  al  a  meal ;  nay  more,  to  devour  houses  and  towns,  or 
as  those  anthropophagi,  ^to  eat  one  another* 
'  To  see  a  man  roll  himself  up,  like  a  snow-balI,fTombase  beg- 
gary to  right  worshipful  and  riglit honourable  titles, unjustly  to 


'^neas  $ylT.  ^  Arridere  hominei,  nt  sseviant :  blandiri  ut  fallant.     Gyp. 

ad  Donatom.  ^  Love  and  Jiate  are  like  the  two  endi  of  a  periq)ective  glass : 

the  one  idultiplies ;  the  other  maikes  less.  ^  Ministri  locnpletiores  iis  qoibas 

mmbc^fl^  ;  «emnis  majores  ojpes  habeas  qoam  patronas.  «  Qnf  terrata  colunt, 

eqoi  paleispascontur ;  qni  otiantor,  cabalti  aven^  sagrinantnr :  discaleeatos  discarrit, 

fiacalceofl aliis faeit.  ^ Joven.  KBodiu.  lib.  4.  de repab.  c. 6.       ^^ PHnias; 

^  37.  c.  3.  GapiUoshabaitsuccineos:  exinde  factum  at  omnespaellffi  Romanle  coloreni 
illain  affectarent  *  Odit  damnatos.-  Jav.  ^  Affrippa  ep.  28. 1.  7.    Qaorom 

eerebrom  est  in  venire,  ing^iiiaoi  in  patinis.  '  Psat.    They  eat  op  my  people 

as  bread. 
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screw  himself  into  honours' and  offices;  another  to  starve  lii^ 
genius,  damn  his  soul,  to  gather  wealth,  which  he  shall  not  en- 
joy, which  his  prodigal  »son  melt-sand  consumes  in  an  instant. 
To  see  the  tunto^nxmtv  of  our  times,  a  man  bend  all  his  forces, 
means,time,fortunes,  tobe  afavourites  favourites  faFOurite,&c. 
a  parasites  parasites  parasite,  that  m^y  scorn  the  servile  world, 
as  having  enough  already. 

To  see  an  hirsute  beggars  brat,that  lately  fedon  scraps,crept 
and  whin'd,  crying  to  all,  and  for  an  old  jerkin  ran  of  errands, 
now  ruffle  in  silk  and  satten,  bravely  mounted,  jovial  and 
polite,  now  scorn  his  old  friends  and  familiars,  neglect  his 
Kindred,  insult  over  his  betters,  domineer  over  all. 

To  see  a  scholar  crouch  and  creep  to  an  illiterate  peasant 
for  a  meals  meat ;  a  scrivener  better  paid  for  an  obligation, 
a  faulkner  receive  greater  wages  than  a  student ;  a  lawyer  get 
more  in  a  day,  than  a  philosoper  in  a  year ;  better  reward  for 
an  hour,  than  a  scholar  for  a  twelve  ndoneths  study ;  him  that 
can  ^  paint  Thais,  play  on  a  fiddle,  curl  hair,  &c.  sooner  get 
preferment  than  a  phdologer  or  a  poet. 

To  see  a  fond  mother,  like  iEsops  ape,hug  her  child  to  death, 
a  "^  wittal  wink  at  his  wives  honesty,  and  too  perspicuous  in  all 
other  affairs ;  one  stumble  at  a  straw,  and  leap  over  a  block ; 
rob  Peter,  and  pay  Paul ;  scrape  unjust  summs  with  one  hand, 
purchase  great  manners  by  corruption,  fraud,  and  cozenage, 
and  liberally  to  distribute  to  the  poor  with  the  other,  give  a 
remnant  to  pious  us^s,  &c. — ^penny  wise,  pound  foolish ;  bliad 
men  judge  of  colours ;  wise  men  silent,  fools  talk;  ^  find  fault 
with  others,  and  do  ^worse  themselves ;  ®  denounce  that  in 
public  which  he  doth  in  secret;  and  (which  Aurelius  Victor 
gives  out  of  Augustus)  severely  censures  that  in  a  third,  of 
which  he  is  most  guilty  himself. 

To  see  a  poor  fellow,  or  an  hired  servant,  venture  his  life  for 
his  new  master,  that  will  scarce' give  him  his  W3ges  at  years 
end ;  a  countrey  colone  toil  and  moil,  till  and  drudge  for  a  pro- 
digal idle  drone,  that  devours  all  the  gain,  or  lasciviously  con- 
sumes with  phantastical  expences ;  a  noble  man  in  a  bravado 
to  encounter  death,  and,  for  a  small  flash  of  honoitr,  to  cast 
away  himself;  a  worldling  tremble  at  an  executor,  and  yet  not 
fear  hell-fire ;  to  wish  and  hope  for  immortality,  desire  to  be 


.*  Absndiet  hnres  Cncaba  dignior  Mfvata  centom  clayibns,  et  raero  dutingoet 
payimeDtum  soperbis  poutificam  potiore  coenis.  Hor.  ^  Qai  Thai'df^m  pingere,  inflare 
fibiam,  crispare  crines.  cDoctusspectare  lacunar.  ^^Tollius.  Ebtenim  proprinm 
BtaltitisB  alioram  cernere  vitia,  oblivisci  sooram.  Idem.  Aristippas  Charidemo  ap«d 
LaciaDam.    Omnino  stultitiaB  cujosdam  esse  pato,  &c.  «  Execrari  pablice  qaod 

occoUe  agat    Salvianus,  lib.  de  pro.    Acres  alciscendis  vitiis  quibos  ipn  vebemeot«r 
iodalgent. 
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happy,  and  yet  by  all  means  avoid  death,  a  necessary  passag'e 
to  oring  him  to  it. 

To  see  a  fool-hardy  fellow,  like  those  old  Dades,  qui  decol^ 
hri  mcUnnt  quam  verberarij  dye  rather  than  be  puni^hed^  in 
a  sottish  humour  imbrace  death  with  alacrity,  '^yet  scorn  to 
lament  his  own  sins  and  miseries,  or  his  dearest  friends  de« 
parture. 

To  see  wise  men  degraded,  fools  preferred,  one  govern 
towns  and  cities,  and  yet  a  silly  woman  over-rules  him  at 
home;  command  a  province,  and  yet  his  own  *^ servants  or 
children  prescribe  laws  to  him,  as  Themistocles  son  did  in 
Greece: ""  What  I  vnll  (said  he)  my  mother  tciU^  and  what 
tRy  mother  wtll,  my  father  doth.  To  see  horses  ride  in  a 
coach,  men  draw  it;  dogs  devour  their  blasters ;  towers  build 
masons;  children  rule;  old  men  go  to  school ;  women  wear 
the  breeches ;  "^sheep  demolish  towns,  devour  men,  &c.  and 
in  a  wprd,  the  world  turned  upside  downward.  O  !  viveret 
Democritus  / 

*To  insist  in  every  particular,  were  one  of  Hercules  labours; 
there's  so  many  riaiculous  instances,  as  motes  in  the  sun. 
.Quantum  est  in  rebus  inane  !  And  who,  can  speak  of  all  % 
Crimine  ab  uno  disce  omnes  ;  take  this  for  a  taste. - 

But  these  are  obvious  to  sense,  trivial  and  well  ki^own,ea8ie 
to  be  discerned.  How  would  DemocriCus  have  been  moved, 
had  be  seen  ^  the  secrets  of  their  hearts  !  If  every  man  had  a 
windowin  his  breast,  whicliMomus  would  havehad  in  Vulcan's 
maB^  or  (that  which  Tully  so  much  wisht)  it  were  written 
.in  every  mans  forehead.  Quid  quisque  de  republicd,  sentiret^ 
what  he  thought;  or  that  it  could  b^  effected  in  an  instant, 
wbidi  Mercury  did  by  Charon  in  Lucian,  by  touching  of  his 
eyes,  to  make  him  discerti  semel  et  simulrumares  et  susurros, 

'  Spes  hominum  ceecas,  morbos,  votumque,  labores, 
£t  passim  toto  volitantesse there  curas — 

Blind  hopes  and  wishes,  their  thoughts  and  affairs, 
Whispers  and  rumours,  and  those  flying  cai^s — 


*  Adamnsy  eccl.  hiat.  cap.  213.  Slqoia  damnatiu  faerity  latoB  esse  gloria  est ;  nam 
.Mjma,  etplanctam,  cseteraqae  compaiictionnmgeiicni,qDffi  nos  salobria  censemiu,ita 
t^bommakiir  Dam,  vtnec  pro  peccatis  nee  pro  defanctis  amicis^  alU  flere  liceat.  ^  Orbi 
^  leges  foris,  yix  famnlam  regit  sine  strepiia  domi.  c  Qnidqnid  ego  Tolo,  hoc  volt 
auter  mea,  et  qaod  mater  yoit,  facit  pater.  ^  Oves,  olim  mite  pecos,  nope  tarn 

.iodoniitam  et  edaz,  at  hosunes  deYorent,&c.    Moras.  Utop.  lib.  1.  «Diversos 

.  nma  triboit  natara  furores. .  f  Democrit.  ep.  pr»d.     Hos  dejerantes  et  potantes 

^prehendet,  hos  YomenteSjiilos  litigantes,  insidias  molientes,  soffiragantes  venena  mis- 
centos,  iBamicorom  accasatioaem  subscribentes,  hosglorillyiUos  ambitione,  capidiiate, 
mente  captos,  &c. 
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that  be  gduM  eubieularum  obdMCtas  fores  reclndere^  et  secre- 
ta  cardium  penetrarep  (which  ^'CypriaD  desired^  open  doons 
and  locks»  shoot  boks,  as  Luciana  GaSlas  did  wHu  a  feather  of 
his  taO ;  or  Gy&^es  invisible  ring,  or  some  rare  perspective 
glass,  or  otacouaticonf  which  would  so  multiply  species,  that 
a  man  m%ht  heat  and  see  all  at  once  (as  ^  Martian  us  Capellas 
Jupiter  did  in  a  spear,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  whicn  dJ4 
present  unto  him  all  that  was  daily  done  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth)  observe  cuckolds  horns,  forgeries  of  alchymists,  the 
philosophers  stone,  newprojectdrs,  &c.  and  ail  those  works  of 
darkness,  foolish  vows,  hopes,  fears,  and  wislies,  what  a  deal 
of  laughter  would  it  have  afibrded !  He  should  hare  seen 
wind-mills,  in  .one  mans  head,  an  hornets  nest  in  an  otbef . 
Or,  had  he  been  present  with  Icaromenippus  in  Lucian  at 
Jupiters  whispering  place,  ^  and  heard  one  pray  for  rain,anotber 
for  fair  weatner ;  one  for  his  wives,  anottier  for  bis  fathers 
death,  &c.  to  ask  that  at  Gods  hand,  iohich  they  are  abcufhed 
any  man  should  hear^;  how  would  we  have  been  confounded! 
would  he,  thiiik  yoii,  or  any  man  else,  say  that  these  itfen 
were  well  in  their  wits  ? 

Hsec  sani  esse  hominis  qui  saniis  juret  Orestes  ? 

Can  all  the  hellebore  in  the  Anticyrae  cure  these  men  ?    No, 
sure,  **  on  a^cre  of' hellebore  will  not  do  it» 

That  which  is  more  to  be  lamented,  they  are  mad  like  Se-  ' 
neca3  blind  woman,  and  will  not  acknowledge,  of  *>8eek  lor 
any  cure  of  it ;  for  pauci  vident  ntorbum  suum^  omne^  amani. 
If  our  ^eg  or  arm  offend  us,  we  covet  by  all  means  possible  to 
redress  it ;  ^  and  if  we  labour  of  a  bodily  disease,  we  send  fdlr 
a  physician ;  but,  for  the  diseases  df  the  mind,  we  take  no  no^ 
tice  of  them»  Lust  harrows  us  on  the  one  side,  envy,  anger, 
ambition  on  the  other.  We  are  torn  in  pieces  by  our  passions 
as  so  many  wild  horses,  one  in  disposition,  another  in  habit; 
one  is  melancholy,  another  mad ;  and  which  of  us  atl  seeks 


a  Ad  Donat.  ep.  2.  lib.  1.  O  si  posses  in  specol^  sablimi  constitntus,  &c.  ^Uh. 
1.  de  nnp.  Pbilol.  in  (^nk,  qaid  singnli  nationntn  popaK  quotidianis  motibas  agitiireot, 
relacebat  c  O  Jupiter !  cootingat  mihi  aanim,  haereditas,  &c.  Multos  da,  jopiter, 
j»«QOS  !  Dementia  qdanta  tat  faiommiini  i  torpisaima  tote  Dib  insdstirrttBl^  n  qa^s 
ftdmoreir^  aarem>  coutieescant;  et  qaod  scire  homines  nolnnt,  Deonatrant.  Setiec.  ep. 
ie»  lib.  I.  d  PlaatoB,  McnsDch.  Ntti  potest  beo  rf s  hellebofj  )ogere  db^neri«t. 

*  B«iu*  gi^yior  morbus,  tfio  ignotior  periciitentL  t  Qtm  liedmit  ocnios,  festititi 

demere  ;  si  quid  Bst  animam,  differs  curandi  tempos  in  «niiKM.    Hor,  ir  Si  oa)^ 

crua  dolet,  bracbium,  &c.  medicmn  accersimos,  r«cte  eth«be«te,  s!  par  etiaitt  indostrfa 
in  anvnai  morbis  pooeretor.  Job.  Peletina^esoite.  lib.  2.  de  hntti.  afiec.  m<H'borttm<l<le 
ciira.  b  Et  quolnsqnisciiie  tamen  est,  ^ui  contra  tot  pestes  nedionm  reqoirat,  n\ 

SBgrotare  se  agooscat  ?  ebullit  ira,  &c.  Et  nos  tamsn  tsgnmeiat  negamus.  Incolomes 
meuicum  recusant. 
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for  help,  doth  acknowledge  bis  error,  or  knows  be  is  sick  1 
As  that  slopid  fellow  put  out  tbe  candle,  because  tbe  biting' 
fleas  should  not  find  him ;  be  shrouds  himself  in  an  unknown 
habit,  iKNrrowed  titles,  because  no  body  should  discern  him, 
Efery  man  thinks  with  himself,  .egomet  videor  mihi  aanus^  I 
tun  well,  I  am  wise,  and  laughs  at  others.  And  His  a  general 
fault  amongst  them  all,  that"*  which  our  fore- fathers  have  ap-^ 
prored,  diet,  apparel^  opinions,  humours,  customs,  manners, 
we  deride  and  reject  in  ou;*  time  as  absurd.  ^  Old  meta  ac- 
eoant  juniors  all  fools,  when  they  are  mere  dizards ;  and  (as, 
toiailere, 

• terrcBque  urbesqae  rccedunt— — 

they  move ;  the  land  stand  still)  the  world  hath  much  more 
wit;  they  dote  themselves.  Turks  deride  us,  we  them; 
Italians  Frenchmen,  accounting  them  light  headed  fellows  ; 
the  French  scoff  again  at  Italians,  and  at  their  several  cus- 
tooos :  Greeks  have  condemned  all  the  world  but  themselves 
ofbiffbarism;  the  world  as  much  vilifies  them  now:  we  ac- 
coaiit  Germans  heavy,  dull  fellows,  explode  many  of  their 
fashions;  they  as  contemptibly  think  of  us;  Spaniards  laugh 
at  all,  and  all  again  at  them.  So  are  we  fools  and  ridiculous, 
absurd  in  our  actions,  carriages,  dyet,  apparel,  customs  and 
coniisuUations ;  ^  we  scoff  and  point  one  at  another,  when  as,  in 
conclusion,  all  are  fools^  ^und  they  the  verie$t  asses  that  hide 
their  ears  most.  A  private  man,  if  he  be  resolved  with  him- 
self, or  set  on  an  opinion,  account  all  ideots  and  asses  that 
are  oiot  affected  as  be  is, 

*        (nil  rectum,  nisi  quod  placult  sibi,  ducit) 

that  are  not  so  minded,  ^quodque  voluM  homines^  se  hme  velle 
putant)  all  fools  that  think  not  as  he  doth.  He  will  not  say 
with  Atticus,  suam  quisque  spansqvh  v^ihi  meamt  let  every 
man  enjoy  his  own  spouse ;  but  his  alone  is  feir,  suns  amor, 
j-c.  and  scorns  all  in  respect  of  himself,  s  will  imital»  none,bear 
none  ^  but  himself,  as  Pliny  said,  a  law  and  example  to  hiuir- 
self.  And  that  which  Hippocrates,  in  hisepistle  to  Diooysius, 
reprehended  of  old,  is  verified  in  our  times,  Qui$que  tat  atto 
superfiiium  esse  aensety  ipse  quod  non  haietf  nee  euro^  ;  that 
which  he  hath  not  himself  or  doth  not  esteem,  be  accounts 
superfluity,  an  idle  quality,  a  mere  foppery  in  another;  like 
iEsops  fox,  when  he  had  lost  his  tail,  would  have  all  his 
fellow  foxes  cut  off  theirs.      The  Chinese  say  that  we  Euro- 

^Pws^mi  fetfit  ftoltitiain  prisoia  eiprobrat  Bad.  de  affec.  lib.  5.  ^  Senas 

nro«^|(Ui  hi^i^ivyeoes.  Batth.    Cast.  <^  €loHiwi  aecusat  nMBclio9 

«0iiwiam  ^lUiiaMffi  qai  auriciilun  stadioae  tegnut  Sat  Meiup.  «  Hor,  Bfnit.  !^. 

^Profl{^C»  i  Statim  sapiunt,  atatim  aciwit,  utminem  reverentur,  mainea  imi- 

iantar^  ipai'aibi  exemoro.  Plin.  ep.  lib.  8.  ^  Nolli  alteri  aapeiv  toncedit,  ae 

desipere  videatur.    Agrip. 
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Eeane  bave  one  eye,  they  themselves  two,  all  the  world  else  is 
Hod  (though  *Scaliger  accounts  them  brlites  too,  merum 
pecus) :  so  thou  and  thy  sectaries  are  only  wise,  others  indiflTer- 
ent ;  the  rest,  beside  themselves,  meer  ideots  and  asses.  Thus 
not  acknowledging  our  own  errors  and  imperfections,  we  se- 
curely deride  others,  as  if  we  alone  were  free,  and  spectators  of 
the  rest,  accounting  it  an  excellent  thing,  as  indeed  it  is, 
aliend  optimum  Jrui  insanid^  to  make  our  selves  merry  with 
other  mens  obliquities,  when  as  he  himself  is  more  faulty,  than 
the  rest  i.muiato  nomine^  de  tefabula  narratur:  he  may  take 
himself  by  the  nose  for  a  fool ;  and,  which  one  cn{\%  niaximum 
stultititJB  specimen^  to  be  ridiculous  to  others,  and  not  to  per- 
ceive or  take  notice  of  it,  as  Marsyas  when  he  contended  with 
Apollo,  non  intelligens  se  deridiculo  haberi^  saith  ^  Apuleius  ; 
'tis  his  own  cause;  he  is  a  convict  mad-man,  as  ^  Austin 
well  infers :  In  the  eyes  of  wise  men  and  angels  he  seems  like 
one,  tliat  to  our  thinking  walks  with  his  heels  upwards*  So 
thou  laughest  at  me,  and  I  at  thee,  both  at  a  thiro ;  and  he  re- 
turns that '  of  the  po6t  upon  us  again,  ^  Hei  nihi  !  iusanire 
me  aiunty  quum  ipsi  ultro  insaniant.  We  accuse  others  of  mad- 
ness, of  folly,  and  are  the  veriest  dizards  our  selves :  for  it  is 
a  great  sign  and  property  of  a  fool  (which  Eccl.  10. 3.  points 
at),  out  of  pride  and  self-conceit,  to  i^isult,  vilifie^  condemn, 
censure,  and  call  other  mei^  fools  (^pn  videmus  manticce  quod 
a  tergo  est)f  to  tax  that  in  others,  of  which  we  are  most  faulty ; 
teach  that  which  we  follow  not  our  selves ;  for  an  inconstant 
man  to  write  of  constancy,  a  prophane  liver  prescribe  rules  of 
sanctity  and  piety,  a  dizard  himself  make  a  treatise  of  wis- 
dom, pr,  with  Salfust,  to  rail  down-right,  at  spoilers  of  coun- 
treys,  and  yet  in  "  office  to  be  a  most  grevious  poller  himself. 
This  argues  weakness,  and  is  ap  evident  sign  of  such  parties 
indiscretion.  ^Peccat  uter  nostrHtm  cruce  mgnius  f  Who  is 
the  fool  noiJD  f  Or  else  peradventure  in  some  places  we  are  ^  all 
mad  for  company ;  and  so  'tis  not  seen  :  societas  erroris  et 
dementiiB  partter  ahsurditatem  et  admirationem  tollit.  'Tis 
with  us,  as  it  was  of  old  rtn  *»  Tullies  censure  at  least)  with  C. 
Fimbria  in  Rome,  a  bold,  hair-brained,  mad  fellow,  and  so 
esteemed  of  all,  such  only  excepted,  that  were  as  mad  as  him- 
self: now  in  such  a  case  there  is  no  notice  taken  of  it. 


^Omiiisorbu  ......  a  Persi*  ad  Lontaaiiim.  >>  3  Florid.  cAagmt. 

Qaalifl  pi  ocalis  hominam  qui  inyerais  {Mdibns  ambolat,  talis  in  ocolis  sapientnm  et 
anffelomm  qui  sibi  placet,  aat  cui  pasaiones  dominantcir.  d  PlautiUy  MensBcbmL 

•  Oovernoiir  of  Afnck  by  Caesars  appointment  f  None  sanitatis  patrocininm  eat 

insanientiam  torba.  Sen.  ^  g  Pro  Roscio  Amerino.    Ei,  quod  inter  omnes  constat, 

insanissimos,  nisi  inter  eos,  qui  ipsi  qaodde  insaniunt  h  Necesse  est  cam  iasani- 

entibus  iiirere,  nisi  solas  relinqueris.    Petrooios. 


^ 
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Nimiram  insanus  paucis  videatur,  eo  quod 
Maxima  pars  hpininum  morbo  jactatur  eodem. 

When  all  are  mad,  where  all  are  like  opprest, 
Who  can  discern  one  n^ad  man  from  the  rest? 

Bat  put  the  case  they  do  perceive  it  and  $ome  one  be  mani- 
festly convict  of  madness;  *  he  now  takes  notice  of  his  folly, 
beitJQ  action,  gesture,  speech,  a  vain  humour  he  hath  in 
building,  bragging,  jangling,  spending,  gaming,  courting, 
scribling,  prating,  for  Which  he  is  ridiculous  to  others,  ^  on 
which  he  dotes ;  he  doth  acknowledge  as  much  :  yet,  with  all 
the  rhetorick  thou  hast,  thou  canst  not  so  recall  him,  but,  to 
the  contrary,  notwithstanding*  he  willpersevere  in  his  dotage. 
'Tis  amMiis  itisania^  et  mentis  gratisHmus  error ,  so  pleasing', 
so  delicious,  that  he  ^  cannot  leave  it.  He  knows  bis  error, 
bal>  will  not  seek  to  decline  it.  Tell  him  what  the  event  will  I 
be,  beggary,  sorrow,  sickness,  disgrace,  shame,  loss,  mad- 
ness; yet  ^  an  angry  man  will  prefer  vengeance  ^  a  lascivious 
his  whorcj  a  thief  Ids  booty f  a  glutton  his  belly ^  before  his 
welfare.  Tell  an  epicure,  a  covetous  man,  an  ambitious 
man,  of  his  irregular  course ;  wean  him  from  it  a  little,  (Pol! 
me  ocdiUstis^  amid  !)  he  cryes  anon,  you  have  undone  him ; 
and,  as  ^  a  dog  to  his  vomit^  be  returns  to  it  again  :  no  per- 
^wasion  will  take  place,  no  counsel :  say  what  thou  canst, 

Clames,  licet,  et  mare  ceelo 


.  Confundas,— surdo  narras : 

demonstrate,  as  Ulysses  did  to  ^  Elpenorand  Gryllus  and  the 
rest  of  his  companions  those  swinish  men,  he  is  irrefragable 
in  his  humour ;  he  will  be  a  ho^»  still :  bray  him  in  a  morter ; 
he^ill  be  the  same.  If  he  be  m  an  beresie,  or  some  perverse 
opinion,  settled  as  some  of  our  ignorant  papists  are,  convince 
his  understanding,  shew  him  the  several  follies  and  absurd 
fopperies  of  that  sect,  force  him  to  say,  veris  vincor^  make  it 
as  clear  as  the  sun,  «  he  will  err  still,  peevish  and  obstinate 
as  he  is ;  and  as  be'  said,  ^  si  in  hoc  errOy  libenter  errOy  nee 
hunc  errorem  at^ferri  mihi  volo ;  I  will  do  as  I  have  done, 
as  my  predecessors  have  done,  *  and  as  my  friends  now  do :  I 
will  dote  for  company.     Say  now,  are  these  men  ^  mad  or 

^Qaoniam  non  est  genns  anam  staltitiaB,  qa£L  me  insanire  pntas?      i>Staltiim  me 
Ateorjiceat  concedere  veram,  Atqne  itiam  iDsaniim.    Hor.  cQdi  :  necpossam 

cqiAeiui  ooQ  esse  qaod  odi.  Ovid.  Brrore  grato  libeater  omnes  insaoimiu.  ^  Ama- 
tor  scorCam  vitse  prseponit,  iracandus  vindictam,  far  pradam,  parisatos  gulam,  am- 
biticwos  honores,  avaros  opes,  &c.  odimus  hsec  et  acceroinMis.  Cardan.  1.  3.  de 
CMsa  '  eProY.  %.  11.  f  Plutarch.  Gryllo.  sailli  homines, «lc  Clem.  Alex,  tro, 
<Non  persnadebis,  etiamsi  persoaseris.  ^  Tally.  *  Malo  cum  illis  insanire, 

<|naa  com  aliis  bene  sentire.  ^  Qui  inter  hos  enutriuntnr,  non  magis  aapere  po»- 

mnt,  qnam  qui  in  ciilin4  bene  olere.    Petron.   _, 
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no  ?  ^  HeuSy  dge^  responde  /.are  they  ridiculous  ?  cedoquemvis 
arbitrum  ;  are  they  sants  meruisy  sober,  wise,  and  discreet  ? 
have. they  common  sense  ? 

'         '^uter  est  insanior  horum  ? 

I  am  of  Democritus  opinion,  for  my  part ;  I  hold  them  worthy 
to  be  laughed  at:  a  company  of  brain-sick  dizards,  as  mad 
as  ^Orestes  and  Athamas,  that  they  may  go  ride  the  ass^  and 
all  sail  along  to  the  Anticyi^ae,  in  the  ship  of  Jvols^  for  com- 

fany  together.  I  need  not  much  labour  to  prove  this  which 
say,  otherwise  than  thus,  make  any  solemn  protestation,  or 
swear ;  I  think  you  wiy  believe  me  without  an  oath ;  say  at  a 
word,  ar6  they  fools  ?  I  refer  it  to  you,  though  you  be  likewise 
fools  and  madmen  yourselves,  and  I  as  mad  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion :  for  what  said  our  comical  Mercury  ? 

"^  Justum  ab  injustis  petere  insipientiaest. 

Tie  stand  to  your  censure  yet,  what  think  you? 

But,  for  as  niuch  as  I  undertook  at  first,  that  kingdoms, 

frovinces,  families,  were  melancholy  as  well  as  private  men, 
will  examine  them  in  particular;  and  that  which  I  have 
hitherto  dilated  at  random,  in  more  general  ternis,  I  will  par- 
ticularly insist  in,  prove  with  more  special  and  evident  argu- 
ments, testimonies^  illustrations,  and  that  in  brief, 

e  Nunc  accipe,  quare 

Desi plant  omnes  «que  ac  tu. 

My  first  argume&t  is  borrowed  from  Solomon,  an  arrow 
drawn  out  of  his  sententious  quiver,  Prbv.  3*  7.  be  not  ieise 
in  thim  own  eyes.  And  36.  i^*  ^Seest  thou  a  mom  wise  in 
Ms  own  conceit  ?  more  hope  is  (fa  fool  than  of  him.  Isaiah' 
pronouncedi  a  woe  against  such  men,  (cap.  5.  2L)  that  are 
wise  in  ibeir  own  eyes^  and  prudent  in  th^r  own  sight*  For 
hence  we  may  gather,  that  it  is  a  great  offence,  and  men  are 
much  deceived  that  think  too  well  of  themselves,  and  anespe^ 
cial  argument  to  convince  them  of  folly.  Many  men  (saith 
s  Seneca)  had  been  teithoui  question  wi$e,  had  they  not  had  an 
opinion  thai  they  had  attained  to  perjedkni  of  knowledge  ett- 
ready 9  even  before  ihey  had  gone  half  way j  too  forward,  too 
ripCj  prteproperi^  too  quick  and  ready,  ^  cito  prudentes,  ctto 
piif  cito  maritif  cito  patreSy  cito  saeerdotes,  dto  omnis 
ojffidi  capaces  et  curwsi :  they  had  too  good  aeon** 
ceit  of  themselves,    and  that   marred  all — of  their  worth, 

»  Persiua.  ^^Hor.  2,  aer.  cVeganai^  exagitant  pueri,  inaopteqae  paeU». 

d  Pteutu*.  e  Hot  I.  2.  sat.  2.  f  Snperbwn  stultitiam  PUwasvocat  7.  Wih 

qood  semel  dixi,  fixam  ratamque  sit.  sMuHi  sapientes^ocqlilQbie  fawsMt  a 

sese  non  putassent  ad  sapientis  sammtun  pervenuse.  ^  Idem.  ' 
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valour»  skill,  art,  learning,  judgement,  eloqilence,  tbeir  good 
parts :  aM  their  geese  are  swans  :  and  that  manifestly  proves 
them  to  be  no  better  than  fools.  In  former  times  they  had  but 
leven  wise  i|ien  ;  now  you  can  scarce  find  so  many  fools. 
Thalessent  the  golden  tripos^  which  the  fisherman  found,  and 
the  oracle  commanded  to  be  *  given  to  the  wueat^  to  Bias^ 
6ia&  to  Solon,  &c  If  surh  a  tbins^  were  now  found,  we 
should  all  fight  for  it,  as  the  three  goddesses  did  for  the  golden 
apple — we  are  so  wise  :  we  have  woitien-politicians,  children 
metapbysician^ :  every  silly  fellow  can  square  a  circle,  make 
perpetual  motions,  find  the  philosophers  stone,  interpret  Apo^*! 
calypsis,  make  new  theoricks,  a  jiew  systeme  of  tne  world. 
Dew  logick,  new  philosophy,\  &;c.  NoMtrdutique  regie f  saith 
''Petronius,  our  countrey  is  so  Jnll  of  deified  spirits^  divine 
mk^  that  you  may  sooner  find  a  God  than  a  man  amongst  us; 
we  think  so  well  of  our  selves,  and  that  is  an  ample  testimony 
of  toiicb  folly* 

My  second  argument  is  grounded  .upon  the  like  place  of 
Scripture,  which,  though  before  mentioned  in  effect,  yet  for 
some  reasons  is  to  be  repeated  (and,  by  Platos  good  leave,  I 
may  do  it :  ^  ^tq  ro  xaXov  pn^ev  «3'«»  pXacTtmy  Fooh  ^aith  David) 
by  reason  of' their  transgression^^  Sfc.  Psal.  107.  VJ.  Hence 
MusGulus  inferrs,  all  transgressors  must  needs  be  fools.  80 
we  read  Viom.  2.  Tribulation  and  anguish  on  the  soul  of 
eoery  man  timt  doth  evil ;  but  all  do  evil.  And  Isai.  65.  14. 
My  servants  shall  sing  fdr  joy^  and  ^  ye  shall  cry  for  sorrow 
(^hearty  and  vexation  of  mind.  'Tis  ratified  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  all  philosophers.  Dishonesty  (saith  Cardan) 
is  nothing  else  but  folly  ana  madness.  ^  Prohus  quis  nobiscum 
\mt?  Shew  me  an  honest  man^  *N*emo  malus^  quinon 
stubus:  'tis  Fabius  aphorism  to  the  same  end«  If  none 
booest,  none  wise,  then  all  fools.  And  Well  may  they  be  so 
accounted :  for  who  will  account  him  otherwise,  yui  iter 
adornat  in  ocddentem,  quum proper aret  in  orientem  ?  that  goes 
backward  all  his  life,  Westward  when  he  is  bound  to  the  east? 
or  holds  lym  a  wise  man  (saith  ^MusCulus')  that  prefers 
momentary  pleasures  to  eternity  ^  that  spends  his  masters  goods 
in  his  absence^  forthwith  to  be  condemnedfor  it  ?  Necquidquam 
samtf  qui  sibi  non  sapit.  Who  will  say  that  a  sick  man  is 
wise,  that  eats  and  drinks  to  overthrow  the  temperature 
of  his  body  ?     Can  you  account  him  wise  or  discreet  that 


^Plntarchas,  Solone.  Detut  sapieniiori.  ^Thm  prsBsentibus  plena  eBtlkaniiiiibns, 
Bt  facilina  possis  Deam  qoaiu  liominem  inveniire.  c  Palchnim  bis  dicere  Hon  nocet 
•iMaiefactors.  «  Who  can  find  a  faithful  man?  ProT.  90. 6.        'InPsal.  49.    Qni 

pnefert  moinentanea  sempiternis,  qui  dilapidat  heri  absentia  bona^mox  iiijusTocandua 
et  damnandus. 
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would  willingly  have  bis  health,  and  yet  will  do  nothing*  that 
should  procure  or  continue  it?  *Theodoret,  (out  of  Plotinus 
'  the  Platonist]  holds  it  a  ridiculotis  thing  for  a  man  'to  live 
ctftp-  his  own  laws^  to  do  that  which  is  offensive  to  Ood^  and 
yet  to  hope  that  he  should  save  him  ;  and,  when  he  voluntarily 
neglects  his  own  safety^  and  contemns  the  means^  to  think 
to  be.  delivered  by  armther.  Who  will  say  thesle  men  are 
wise  ? 

A  third  argument  may  be  derived  from  the  precedent.  **  All 
men  are  cari^ied  away  with  passion,  discontent^  lust,  pleasures, 
&c.  They  generally  hate  those  vertjies  theyshould  love,  and 
love  such  vices  they  should  hate  Therefore  more  than  melan- 
choly, quite  mad,  bruitbeasts,  and  void  of  reason,  (soChrysos- 
tome  contends)  or  rather  dead  and  buried  alive^  as  ^  Philo 
Judaeus  concludes  itfora  certainty,  of  all  such  that  are  carried 
away  with  passions^  or  labour  of  any  disease  of  the  mind.  Where 
is  fear  and  sorrow^  there  ("^Lactantiusstifly  maintains)  trt^dam 
cannot  dwell, 

•qui  cupiet,  metuet  quoque  porro 


Qui  metuens  vivit,  liber  mihi  non  erit  unquam. 

Seneca  and  the  rest  of  the  Stoicks  are  of  opinion,  that^  where 
is  any  the  least  perturbation,  wisdom  may  not  be  found* 
What  more  ridiculous^  (as  ^Lactantius  urgeth)  than  to 
hear  hoiv  Xerxes  whipped  the  Hellespont,  threatened  the 
mountain  Athos,  and  the  like  ?  To  speak  ad  rem^  who  is 
free  from  passion  ?  ^  Mortalis  nemo  esty  quem  non  attingat 
dolor  morousve,  (as  «Tully  determines  out  of  an  old  poem) 
no  mortal  men  can  avoid  sorrow  and  sickness ;  and  son*ow  is 
an  unseparable  companion  of  melancholy.  ^  Chrysostome 
pleada  farther  yet,  that  they  ar6  more  than  mad,  very  beasts, 
stupified,  and  void  of  common  sense  :  for  how  (saith  he) 
shall  I  know  thee  to  be  a  man,  when  thou  kickest  like  an  €iss^ 
neighest  like  an  horse  cfter  women,  ravest  in  lust  like  a  bull, 
ravenest  like  a  bear,  stingest  like  a  scorpion,  rahest  like  a  wolf. 


a  Perqaam  ridicolam  est  homines  ex  animi  sententia  vivere,  et,  qaae  Dii«  in- 
grata  sunt,  exequi,  et  tamen  a  solis  Diis  velle  saWos  fieri,  quam  propria  salatis 
cnram  abjecerint      Theod.  c.  6.  de  provid.  lib.  de  curAt.  Graec.  aflFect  *>  Sa- 

piens,  sibi  qui  imperiosus,  &c.     Hor.  2.  Ser.  7.  c  Gondns.  lib.  de  vie.  offer, 

Gertam  est  aninii  morbis  laborantes  pro  mortais  censendos.  ^  Lib.  de  sap. 

,    Ubi  timor  adest,  sapientia  adesse  neqait.  ^Qaid  insanios  Xerxe  HeUes- 

'  pontam  verberante  ?  &c.    .  f  Ecoles.  21. 12.    Where  is  bitterness,  there  is  no 

nnderstandinjf.^     Prov.  12.  16.    An  angry  man  is  a  fool.  g3  Tasc.  Ii^'aria  in 

sapientem  non  cadit.  h  Horn.  6.  in  2  Epist.  ad  Cor.  Hominem  te  agnoscere 

neqaeo,  cum  tamquam  asinns  recalcitres,  lascivias  ut  tanrus,  hinoias  at  eqaas 
post  mulieres,  ut  ursus  ventri  indulgeas,  qunm  raniaa  ut  lupus,  &c.  At  (inqais) 
formam  homiois  habeo.  Id  magis  territ,  quum  feram  human4  specie  videre  me 
putem.  *  / 
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as  subtile  cls  afoTtj  as  impudent  as  a  doa  ?  Shall  I  say  thou  art 
a  mm^  thou  hast  all  the  symptomes  of  a  beast  9  How  shall  I 
know  thee  to  be  a  man  f  By  thy  shape  ?  That  affrights  me 
more,  when  I  see  a  beast  in  likeness  of  a  man. 

^  Seneca  calls  that  of  fipicurus,  magnijicam  vocem^  an  he- 
roical  speecby  a  fool  stilt  begins  to  /tVe,  and  accounts  it 
a  filthy'  lightness  in  men,  every  day  to  lay  new  foundations 
of  their  liife  :  but  who  doth  otherwise  ?  One  travels ;  another 
builds  ;  one  for  this,  another  for  that  business;  and' old  folks 
areas  fer  out  as  the  rest:  O  dementem  senectutem !  Tully 
exclaims*  Therefore  youngs  old,  middle  age,  all  are  stupid, 
and  dote. 

^^Deas  Sylvius,  amdn^t  many  others,  sets  down  three 
special  waves  to  find  a  fool  by.  He  is  a  fool  that  seeks  that 
he  can  not  find :  he  is  a  fool  that  seeks  that,  which,  being  found, 
will  do  him  more  harm  than  good  :  he  is  a  fool,  that,  having 
Tariety  of  ways  to  bring  him  to  his  journeys  end,  takes  that 
which  is  worst.  If  so,  me  thinks  most  men  are  fools.  Examine 
their  courses,  and  you  shall  soon  perceive*  what  dizards  aiidj 
mad  men  the  major  part  are. 

Beroalduswill  have  djunkards^  afternoon-men,  and  such  i^ 
more  than  ordinarily  delight  in  drink,  to  be  mad.  The  first 
pot  quencheth  thirst  (so  Fanyasis  the  poet  determines  in 
Athenseus):  secunda  Graiiis^  Horis,  et  Dionysio — ^the  second 
makes  merry  :  the  third  for  pleasure :  quart  a  ad  msaniam^ 
the  fourth  makes  them  mad.  If  this  poisition  be  true,  what 
a  catalogue  of  mad  men  shall  we  have !  what  shall  they  be 
that  drink  four  times  four  %  .  ^onne  supra  omnen  furorem^ 
supra  omnem  insaniam^  reddunt  insanissimos  ?  I  am  of  his 
opinion,  they  are  more  than  mad,  much  ^orse  than  mad. 

The  ^Abderites  condemned  Democritus  for  a  mad  man,  be- 
cause he  was  sometimes  sad,  and  sometimes  again  profusely 
merry.  Ha^  patrid  isaith  Hippocrates)  ob  risumfurere  et  iu" 
smire  dicunt :  his  countrey  men  hold  him  mad,  because  he 
laughs ;  ^  and  therefore  he  desires  him  to  advise  all  his  friends 
ot  RliodeSj  that  thej/  do  not  laugh  too  much^  or  be  over  sad. 
Had  those  Abderites  been  conversant  with  us,  and  but  seen 
what  "^  fleering  and  grinning  there  is  in  this  age,  they  would 
certainly  h^ive  concluded,  we  had  been  all  out  of  our  wits. 


'Episi  1.  2.  13.      .Stnltns  semper  incipit  vivere.    Foeda  hominnni  levitas!  nora 
qnotidie  fandameota  yitte  ponere,  novas  spes,  &c.  b  De  cnrial.  miser.     StuUns. 

qvi  qaaerit  qaod  neqait  invenire,  staltas  qai  quserit  qnod  nocet  iDventam,  sialtus  qui 
cam  piures  nahet  calles,  deteriorem  delimit.  Mihi  videntur  omnes  deliri,  ameDtes, 
&c.  c  £p.  Daniageta  ^  Amicis  nostris  Rhodi  dicito,  ne  nimium  rideant, 

ant  nimiam  tristes  sint  «  Per  multum  risnm  poteris  cognoacere  staltum, 

01BC.3.C.9. 
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Aristotle^  in  his  Ethicks^  hoIds^ye/iJ?  idemque  sapiens^  io  be 
wise  and  bappy,  are  reciprocal  terms.  Bonus  idemqtte  sapiens 
honestus^  'Tis  ^Tullies  paradox:  wise  men  are  /ree^  but 
Jhois  are  slaves:  liberty  is  a  power  to  live  according  to  bis 
own  laws,  as  we  will  ourselves.  Who  hath  this  liberty  ? 
Who  is  free? 

— ^  sapiens  sibique  imperiosus. 


I      Quem  Deque  paaperiesi)  neqne  mors.  Deque  vincula  terrenl ; 
Responsare  cupidixiibus,  contemnere  honores 
Fortb»  et  in  seipso  totus  teres  atque  rotundus. 

H&  is  wise  that  can  command  his  own  will. 
Valiant  and  constant  to  himself  still. 
Whom  poverty,  nor  death,  nor  bands  can  fright, 
Checl^s  his  desires,^  scorns  honours,  just  and  right. 

But  where  shall  such  a  man  be  found?  if  no  where,  then  e 
diametro^  we  all  are  slaves^  senseless,  or  M'orse*     Nemo  mains 
Jelix.     But  no  man  is  happy  in  this  life,  none  good  ;  there- 
fore no  man  wise.  ^  . 

^  Rari  quippe  boni ► 

For  one  vertue,  you  shall  find  ten  vices  in  the  same  party — 
pauci  Promethei^  multi  Epimethd.  We  may  perad  venture 
usurp  the  name,  or  attribute  it  to  others  for  favour,  as  Carolus 
Sapiens,  Philippus  Bonus,  Ludovicus  Pius,  &c.  and  describe 
the  properties  of  a  wise  man,  asTully  doth  ao  orator,  Xeno- 
phon  Cyrus,  Castilio  a  courtier,  Galen  temperament;  an 
aristocracy  is  described  by  politicians.  But  where  shall  such 
a  man  be  found  ? 

Vir  bonus  et  sapiens,  qualem  vix  repperit  unum 
MiUibus  e  ratiltis  hominum  consultus  Apoito. 

A  wise,  a  good  man  in  a  million, 

Apollo  consulted  could  scarce  find  oiie., 

^      *  .    , 

A  man  is  a  miracle  of  himself:  but  Trismegistus'adds,  maxi- 
mum  miraculum  homo  sapiens :  a  wise  man  is  a  wonder :  multi 
thyrsigeri,  pauci  BojCchL 

Alexander,  when  he  was  presented  with  thatrich  and  costly 
casket  of  King-  Darius,  ana  every  man  advised  him  what  to 
put  in  it,  he  reserved  it  to  keep  Homers  works,  as  the  most 
precious  jewel  of  humane  f^it :  and  yet  '^Scaliger  upbraids 
Homers  Muse,  nutricem  insanas:  sapientice^  a  nursery  of 
madness,  *  imnudent  as  a  court  lady,  that  blushes  at  nothing. 
Jacobus  Micyllus,  Gilbertus  Cognatus,  Erasmus,  and  almost 

^ 

ftRapientes  libm,  stulti  servL    Lib^rtas  est  pttteatas,  &c.  ^Hor.  2  8er7 

-cJnYen.  dHypercrite.  «U*"^"lieraalicanullia8pudcn8. 
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all  posterity,  admire  Lucians  luxuriant  wit :  vet  So^Iiger  re- 
jects him  in  his  censure,  and  calls  him  the  Uerberus  of  the 
Muses.     Socrates,  whom  all  the  world  so  much  magnified^  is, 
by  Lactantius  and  Theodoret,  condemned  for  a  fool.  Plutarch 
extolls  Senecas  wit  beyond  all  the  Greeks — nulli  secundus: 
yet  •  Seneca  saith  of  himself,  wh^n  I  would  solace  my  self 
with  a  JooU  I  reflect  upon  my  self;  and  there  I  have  him. 
Cardan,  in  his  sixteen t a  book  ofSubtilties,  reckons  up  twelve 
snpereminent,  acute  philosophers,  for  worth,  subtlety,  and 
wisdom — ^  Archimedes,  Galen,  Vitruvius,Archytas  Tarentinus, 
Euclide,  Geber.  that  first  inventer  of  algebra,  Alkindus  the 
mathematician,  both  Arabians,  with  others.     But  his  triumviri 
terrarumy  far  beyond  the  rest,  the  Ptolemaeus,  Plotinus,  Hippo- 
crates.    ScaHger  (exerdtat.  224)  scoffs  at  this  censure  of 
his,  calls  some  of  them  carpenters,   and  mechanicians  :  he 
makes  Galen  Jimbriam  Hippocratis^  a  skirt  of  Hippocrates : 
and  the  said  ^  Cardan  himself  elsewhere  condemns  ooth  Galen 
aod  Hippocrates  for  tediousness,  obscurity,  confusion.     Para- 
celsus will  have  them  both  meer  ideOts,  infants  in  physick  and 
philosophy.  ScaligerahdCardanadmireSuisset  the  calculator, 
-  fvi  pene  modum  excessit  humani  ingenii  ;  and  yet  ^  Lud«  Vives 
calls  them  n'^gas  Suisseticas:  and  Cardan  opposite  to  him- 
self in  another  plac^,  contemns  those  antiehts  in  respect  of 
times  present,  ^majoresque  nostros^  ad  pra^sentes  collates, 
juste  nueros  appellari.     In  conclusion,  the  said  ®  Cardan  and 
Saint  jRernard  will  admit  none  into  this  catalogue  of  wise  men, 
(bat  only  prophets  and  apostles :  how  they  esteem  themselves, 
you  have  hejird  before.     We  are  wprldly-wise,  admire  our 
selves,  and  seek  for  applause:  but  hear  Saint  ^Bernard,  quanta 
wtgisjhra^  es  sapienit,  tanto  ^magisintus  stultus  efficeris^  Sfc, 
in  omnibus  es  prudens^  circa  teipsum  insipiens :  the  more 
vise  thou  art  to  others,  the  more  fool  to  thy  self.   I  may 
not  deny  but  that  there  is  some  folly  approved,  a  divine  fury, 
a  holy  madness,  even  a  spiritual  drunkenness  in  the  saints 
of  Crod   themselves :   Sanctam  insaniam  Bernard   calls  it, 
(thougti  not,   as  blaspheming  ^  Yorstitiis  would  inferr  it  as 
a  passion  incident  to  ,God  himself,  but)  familiar  to  ffood 
ffleo,  as  that  of  Paul,  2  Cor.  he  was  a  Jholj  S^c,  and  Kom. 
9.  he  wiseth  himself  ^o  be  anathematized  Jbr  them.     Such 
is  that  drunkenness  which   Ficinus  speaks  of^   when  the 


^Epist  33.  Quando  fatoo  delectari  volo,  non  eit  longe  qufBrendos;  me  video. 
^Primo  contmdicentinm.  cJLib.  de  caossis  cinrupt,  artium.  ^  Actione  ad 

Mfatfl.  in  Seal  foL  12. 26.  «  Lib.  1.  de  tap.  f  Vide,  miser  homo,  quia 

(otom  est  vaniias,  totam  gtoltitia,  totam  dementia,  qoidqaidfacit  in  hoc  mondoj,  prater 
boe  aolom  qood  propter  Deom  facis.    Ser.  de  miser,  faom.  K  In  2  Platoms^  dial. 

J.  de  jnsto.  b  Dam  iram  et  odium  h^  Deo  rev 


nytrk  ponit. 
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soui  is  elevated  and  ravished  with  a  divine  taste  of  that  heavenly 
nectar,  which  the  poets  deciphered  by  the  sacrifice  of  Diony- 
sius,  and  in  this  sense,  with  the  poet,  ^  insanire  Ivbet:  as  Austin 
exhorts  us,  ad  ebrietatem  se  quisque  paret ;  let's  all  be  mad. 
and  ^  drunk.  But  we  commonly  mistake  and  go  beyond  our . 
commission  :  we  reel  to.the  opposite  part ;  ^  we  are  not  capa*- 
ble  of  it ;  "^and,  as  he  said  of  the  Greeks,  Vos  Gfrceci  semper 
pueriy  V09  Britanniy  Gallic  Germanic  Italic  ^c.  you  are  a  com- 
pany of  fools. 

Proceed  now  a  partibtts  ad  tottim^  or  from  the  whole  to 
parts,  and  you  shall  find  no  other  issue.  The  parts  shall  be 
sufiiciently  dilated  in  this  following  preface.  The  whole  must 
heeds  follow  by  a  sorites  or  induction.  Every  multitude  is 
mad,  ®  bellua  niultorum  capitum,  precipitate  and  rash,  wfth- 
out  judgement,  ^fultum  animal^  a  roaring  rout.  ^  Roger  Bacon 
proves  it  out  of  Aristotle— 1;2«/^«£^  dividi  in  oppositum  contra 
sapientes  :  quod  vulga  videtur  verum^Jalsum  est ;  that  which 
the  commonalty  accounts  true,  is  most  part  false;  they  are 
still  opposite  to  wise  men ;  but  all  the  wqrld  is  of  this  humour 
fvulgusj;  and  thou  thyself  art  de  vulgoy  one  of  the  common- 
alty ;  and  he,  and  he;  and  so  are  all  the  rest;  and  therefore 
as  Phocion  concludes)  to  be  approved  in  nought  you  say  or 
lo,  meer  idiots  and  asses.  Begin  then  where  you  will,  go 
backward  or  forward,  choose  out  of  the  whole  pack^  wink  and 
choose :  you  shall  find  them  all  Mke-^neoer  a  barrel  beiteir 
herring: 

Copernicus,  Atlas  his  successor,  is  of  opinion,  the  earth  is^ 
a  planet,  moves  and  shines  to  others,  as  the  moon  doth  to  us. 
Digges,  Gilbert,  Keplerus,  Origanus,  and  others,  defend  this 
hypothesis  of  his  in  sober  sadness,  and  that  the  moon  is  in-* 
habited.  ,  If  it  be  so.  that  the  eaith  is  a  moon,  then  we  are 
also  giddy,  vertiginous,  and  lunatick,  within  this  sublunary 
maze. 

I  could  produce  such  arguments  till  dark  night.  If  you 
{Should  hear  the  rest. 

Ante  diem  clause  componet  Vesper  Olympo :    - 

but,  according  to  my  promise,  I  will  descend  to  particulars. 
This  melancholy  extends  it  self  not  to  men  only,  but  ev^en  to 
vegetals  and  sensibles.     I  speak  not  of  those  creatures  i^faich; 
are  saturnine,  melancholy  by  nature,  (as  lead,  and  such  like 
minerals,  or  those  plants,  rue,  cypress,  &c.  and  hellebore 


^Yirgf.  1,  Ed.  3.  *>pg.  inebriabmitar  ab  nbertate  dotnus.  c  IuPmiI. 

104.  Aast.  ^  In  Platonis  Tim.  sacerdos  .^gryptias.  e  Hot.  Vol^as  inaa* 

num.  f  Paret  ea  divisio  probabilia,  &c.  ex  Arist  Top  lib.  1.  c.  8.  Ro^.  Bac. 

Epist,  de  secret  art  et.  nat  c.  8.  Non  est  jadicinm  in  vulgo. 
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itself,  of  wtiich-*Agfippa  treats,  6sbes,  birds,  and  beasts, 
bares,  conies,  dormice,  &c.  owls,  bats;  night-birds)  but  that 
artificial,  which  is  perceived  in  them  alj.  Remove  a  plant;  it 
will  pine  away ;  which  is  especially  pterceived  in  date-trees, 
as  yon  may  rei&cTat  large  in  Constantines  husbandry — that 
antipathy  betwefen  the  Vine  and  tl^e  cabbage,  vine  and  oyle. 
Put  nl)ird  in  a  cage ;  he  will  dydfor  sullenness ;  or  a  beast  in 
a  peoj/ot'  take  his  young  ones  or  companionis  from  him;  and  see 
what  eflect  it  will  cause.  But  who  perceives  not  these  coni- 
mon  passions  of  sensible  creatures,  fear;  sorrow,  &c.  ?  Of  all 
other,  dogs  are  most  subject  to  this  malady, in  so  much,  some 
hold  tb^  -dream  as  men  do,  and  through  violence  of  melan- 
choly, run  mad.  I  could  relate  many  stories  of  dogs,  that 
have  dyed  for  grief,  and  pined  away  iov  loss  of  their  masters; 
but  they  are  common  in  every  **  author* 

Kingdoms,  provinces,and  politick  bodies,  are  likewise  sen- 
sible arid  subject  to  this  disease,  as  *^Boterus,  in  his  Politicks, 
hath  proved  at  large.     As^  in  humane  bodies^  (saith  he)  there 
be  divers  alterations  proceeding  from  humours^  so  there  be 
many  diseases  in  a  common-wealthy  which  do  as  diver sehf 
happen  jfrpm  several  distempers,  as  you  may  easily  perceive 
by  their  particular  symptoms.     ¥oy  where  you  shall  see  the 
people  civil,  obedient  to  God  and  princes,  judicious,  peace- 
'  able  and^ quiet,  rich,  fortunate,  **  ancl  flourish,  to  Jive  in  peace, 
in  unity -^nd  concord,  a  countrey  well  Jiiled,-m^ny  fiSiir  built 
and  populous  cities,  ubi  incolce  f^itent,,  a^  old  ^  Oato  said,  the 
people afe'^tieat,  polite,  vaidtev^e^  ubi  bene' beatequevivUntf 
(which  our  politicians  make  tlte  chief  end  of  a  common-wealth; 
and  whi6h   ^Aristotle,  Polit.  lib*. 3.  c^p.  4.  calls  commune  bo* 
mem,  Polybius,  lib.  6^  optabilem  et  selectum  statum^  that 
countrey  is  free  from  melancholy ;  as  it  was  in  Italy  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  now  in  China,  now  in  many  other  flourishing 
kingdom^  of  Europe.     But  whereas  you  shall  see  many  dis- 
contents, common  grievances,  complaints,  poverty,  barbarism, 
^gg^ry^  pl^g^^9  wars,  rebel  lions,  seditions,  mutinies,  content 
tions,id!ei34^6)sr^  riot,  epicurism,  the  land  lye  untilled,  waste,  full 
of  bogs,  fetis',  desarts,  &c.  cities  decayed,  base  and  poor  towns, 
Tillages  depopulated,  the  people  squalid,  ugly,  uncivil;  that 
kingdom^  tb^t  countrey,  must  needs  be  discontent,  melan- 
choly, hath  a  sick  body,  and  had  need  to  be  reformed* 


*I)e  occoflriliildsoph.  1. 1.  c.  25.  et  19.  i^did.  L  LiIk^O.  cap.  4.  - '  ^  See  Lip- 

flo^  epist       '     cPe  polftilL  illtrstriom^  lib.  1.  cap.  4  Ut  in  hnmanis  corporibiis  vands 
•ccMtont  matatiofie*  corporis  ammiqoe,  sic  in  Tepiri»lic&,  &e.  <*  Ubi  reges  phi- 

ksm^ntnr.     Plato.  e  Lib.  de  r^.  mst  ^     'Velpablicftmiitifitatem.     Saliis 

wbiica  siqpreiiia  lex  esto.     Beata  wrUaa,  non,  ubi  pauoi  beati^  ^ed  tota  ciyitu  beata. 
rlato^  qimurto  d9  repab. 

f8 
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Now  that  cannot  well  be  effected,  till  the  causes  of  these 
maladies  be  first  removed,  which  commonly  procee(J  from  their 
own  default,  or  some  accidental  inconvenience;  as  to  be  site 
in  a  bad  clime,  too  far  north,  steril,  in  a  barren  place,  as  the 
desart  of  Libya,  desarts  of  Arabia,  places  void  of  waters,  as 
those  of  Lop  and  Belgian  in  Asia,  or  in  a  bad  air,  as  at  Alex- 
andiietta,  Bantam,  Pisa,  Durazzo,  S.  John  de  Ullua,  &c.  or  in 
danger  of  the  seas  continual  inundations,  as  in  many  places 
of  the  Low-Countreys  and  elsewhere,  or  near  some  bad  neigh- 
bours, as  Hungarians  to  Turks,  Podolians  to  Tartars,  or  al- 
most any  bordering  countries,  they  live  in  fear  still,  and,  by 
reason  of  hostile  incursions,  are  oftentimes  left  desolate.    So 
are  cities  by  reason  ^of  wars,  fires,  plagues,  inundations, 
.  **  wild,  beasts,  decay  of  trades,  barred  havens,  the  seas  violence, 
as  Antwerp  may  witness  of  late;  Syracuse  of  old,  Brundusiain 
in  Italy,  Rnye  and  Dover  with  us,  and  many  that  at  this  day 
suspect  the  seas  fury  and  rage/  and  labour  against  it,  as  the 
Venetians  to  their  inestimable  charge.  Butthe  most  frequent 
maladies  are  such  as  proceed  from  themselves,  as,  first,  when 
religion  and  Gods  service  is  neglected^  innovated,or  altered  — 
where  they  do  not  fear  God,  obey  their  prince — where  athe- 
ism, epicurism,  sacrilege,  simony,  &c.  and  all  such  impieties 
are  freely  committed^ — that  countrey  cannot  prosper.  When 
Abraham  came  to  Gerar,  and  saw  a  bad  land,  he  said,  sure 
the  fear  of  God  was  not  in  that  place.     *"  Cyprian  EchQvius, 
a  Spanish  chorographer,  above  all  other  cities  of  Spain,  com- 
mends Borcino,  in  which' there  teas  no,  beggar ,  no  man  pooTy 
Sj'C.  but  all  rich  and  in  good  estate :  and  he  gives  the  reason, 
because  they  were  more  religious  than  their  neighbours*  Why 
VI  as  Israel  so  often  spoiled  by  their  enemies,  led  into  captivity, 
&c.  but  for  their  idolatry,  neglect  of  Gods  word,  for  sacrileg^e, 
even  for  one  Achans  f^ult  ?  And  what  shall  we  expect,  that 
have  such  multitudes  of  Achans,  church-robbers,  simoniacal 
patrons,    &c.?  how  can  they  hope  to  flourish,  that  neglect 
divine  duties,  that  live,  most  part,  like  epicures  ?    . 

Other  common  griev?ince.s  are  generally  noxious  to  a  body 
politick ;  alteration  of  laws  and  customs,  breaking  privileg-es, 
general  oppressions,  seditions,  &c.  observed  by  ^Aristotle, 
JBodin,  Boterus,  Junius,  Arniscus,  Ike.  I  will  only  point  at 
some  of  the  chief6st.     « Impotentia  gubernandiy  ataxia^  con- 


» Mantaa,  vee !  misene  miDinin  vicina  Cremona^  i>  Interdam  a  leria,  at 

olim  Maniitania,  &c.  <^DeIiciis  HispaniaB-an.  1604.    Nemo  mains,' nemo 

pauper ;  optimns  qnisqn^  atqne  ditissimus.    Pie^  sancteque^^ivebant ;  samm&qae  cma 
veperatione  et  timore,  divino  cultni,  sacrisqa«  rebns,  iocambebant  d  Polit 

.1.  5.  c.  3.  ^    c Boterus,  polit  lib.  1.  c*  I.Cum  nempe  princeps  remm 

imperitas,  se^^iua,  oscitans,  suique  muneris  immemor,  aut  iataos  est      « 
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fasion,  ill  government,  which  proceeds  from  unskilful  slothful, 
griping')  covetous,  unjust,  rash,  or  tyrannizing  magistrates, 
'When  they  are  fools,  ideots,  children,  prdud,  wilful,  partial, 
undiscreet,  oppressors,  giddy  heads,  tyrants,  not  able  or  unfit 
to  manage  sucn  offices.     ^  Many  noble  cities  and  flourishing 
kingdoms  by  that  means  are  desolate ;  the  whole  body  groans 
under  such  head^ ;  and  all  the  members  must  needs  be  misaf* 
fected,  as  at  this  day  those  goodly  provinces  in  Asia  Minor, 
&c.  groan  under  the  burthen  of  a  Turkish  government;  and 
those  vast  kingdoms  of  Muscovia,Russia,  ^  under  a  tyrannizing 
dnke.      Who  ever  hearS  of  more   civil  and  rich  populous 
eountreys  than  those  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  abounding  with 
all  ^  wealthy  multitude  of  inhabitants,  for ce,  power ^  splendor^ 
and  maanificence  ^  and  that  miracle  of  eountreys,  *^  the  Holy 
Land,  that,  in  so  small  a  compass  of  ground,  could  maintain 
so  many  towns,  cities,  produce  so  many  fighting' men  ?  Egypt 
another  Paradise,now  barbarous  and  desait,  and  almost  waste,  - 
by  the  despotical  government  of  an  imperious  Turk,  intolera^ 
biH  gervitutis  Jugo  pr^mitur  (*one  saith):  not  only  fire  and 
water,  goods  or  lands,  sed  ipse  spiritus  ab  insolentissimi  vie- 
torispendet  nutu :  such  is  their  slavery,  their  lives  and  souls 
depend  upon  his  insolent  will  and  command — a  tyrant  that 
spoylsalJ  wheresoever  he  comes ;  insomuch  that  an  'historian 
complains,  if  an  old  inhabitant  should -tww  see  them  ^  he  would 
not  know  them  ;  if  a  traveller^  or  stranger,  it  would  grieve 
his  heart  to  behold  fAem— whereas  (k  Aristotle  notes)  nova^ 
exactiones^nova  onera  imposita^ne'w  burdens  and  exactions 
daily  come  upon  them,  (like  those  of  which  Zosimus,  lib.  ^.) 
so  grievous  ut  viri  uxores,  patres  filial  prostituerent,  ut  ex^ 
actoribus  e  qucestu,  Sfc  they  must  needs  be  discontent :  hinc 
cwitatum  gemitus  et  ploratus,  as  ^  Tully  holds ;  henoe  come 
those  complaints  and  tears  of  cities /70or,  miserable,  rebellious^ 
and  desperate  subjects,  as  '  Hippolytus  adds  :  and,  ^  as  a  judi- 
cious countrey-ms^n  of  ours  ooserved  not  long  since  in  a  sur- 
vey of  that  great  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  people  lived  much 
grieved  ana  discontent,  as  appeared  by  their  manifold  and 
manifest  complainings  in  that  kind  ;  that  the  state  was  like  a 
body  which  had  lately  taken  physick,  whose  humours  are  not 
yet  well  settled,  and  weakened  somuch  by  purging,  that  nothing 
was  left  but  melancholy. 

^Non  viget  respoblica  cnjiw  capaf  infinnator.  SalisbarieDsifl^  c.  22.  ^See* 

D>  Fletchers  relation,  and  Alexander  Gagniniu  history.  c  Ahondans  omni 

diritiaram  afflaenti&,  iocolanun  mnltitadine,  splendore,  ac  potenti&.  <l  Not 

above  200  miles  in  lengthy  60  in  breaddi,  according  to  Adncomius.  '   e  Ro- 

aoliis  Amaseos.  ^Sabellicas.     Si  qois  incola' vetus,  non  agnosceret ;  si 

'qius  pere£p:inas,  ingemisceret  sPolit  1.  5.  c  6.  Cradelitas  principum,  im- 

ponitas  scelerum,  vioktio  legnm,  pecnlatus  pecaniss  publicaei,  &c.  ^  Epist 

'  De  increm.  orb.  cap.  20.  Sobditi  niiseri,  rebelles,  desperatj,*  &c.         ^  R.  Dallington, 
1596,  conclosio  libri. 
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Wbereaa  tte  priiM^eis  and  potentates  are  immoderate  in  lust, 
hypocrites,  epicures,  of  no  religion,  but,.iqshew — Quid  hy- 
pocruiff^jy0im  ?  what  so  btitttc^  and  uqsure  ?  what  sooner 
subyects  their  ^stat^s,  th to  wandring  and  raging  lusts  on  their 
subject  :fri  ves,  daughters?  to  Siay  no  worse.  Jhey  that  should 
Jacem priJ^ferr^Xe^'^ lihe  way  to  all  yertuous  actions,  areUhe 
cinglead^i»  oftentiivies  of  all  mischief  and  disscdnt^  concses ; 
and  by  that  ^leans  tbeir«ountries  are  pla^iied„'^  and  they,  them- 
selves^qfUnrnimd^  bcmishedor  mttrderedoy  conspiracy  oj'fkeir 
suttf'efftSf  ^s  Sardanapalus:  was,  Dionysius  junior,  Helioga- 
balus,  P^r]ander9PisisU'atus,Tarquinius,Timoera<ei^;  Childe* 
ricus,  Appius  Claudius^  Androhicus,  Galeacius  Sforsia,  Alex- 
ander ]|)ledi^es,  &Cj* 

WhejTjpas  the  princei^or  great  men  are  malijcious*,  envious, 
factipus^. ambitious,  emulators,  they  tear  a £oumionrw;ealth 
a^und^r,  as.  ^o  many  Guelfes  and  Giie/Ztne^,  disturb  the  quiet- 
ness of  it,  .^  and,  with  mutual  murders,  let  itj^bl^ed  to  detath. 
Oi^r  histories  are  too  full  of  such  barbaroils  inhuniamties, 
and  the  miseries  that  issue  from  them.  '/  n 

Whereas  they  be  like  so  many  hprse-leeches,  hungry,  grip- 
ing, corrupt,  ^  covetous^  avariticB  moTtcfpto,  ravenous  as  wol  ves, 
(for,,  as  Tullyj  ^ites,  qui  protest,  prodest ;  et  qui  pefMdibus 
pr (Best y  debet  eorum  utiiitaii  inservir e J  or  sncb  as  prefer  their 
private  before  the  publick  good  (for,  as**  he  saidjqng  since, 
res  privojtw  publicis  semper  o^ccre^— or  whereas  they  be  illite- 
rate Ignorant,  em piricks  in  policy,  wfti  deestfacultasy^virtusy 
(  Aristot.  pain  5.  cap.  8.)  et.  seientia^  wise  only  by  inheritanee, 
and  in,  authority  by  birth-right,  or  for  their  wealth  and  .titles 
-r-there  jnust  neetls  be  a  &ult,  ^  a  great  defect,  because,  as  an 
S'old  philojsopher  affirms,  such  men  are  not  alwayes  fit — of -tin 
infinite  number, y  Jhw  alone  are  senators;  xmd  of  those  \fewj 
J'etpet .  good  :^^  and  of  that  smaU  number  of'fwnest  good  cmd 
Tmkie  men^  few  that  are  learned,  wise  discreet,  and  snffieienty 
able  to  discharge  suchpla^ces-^it  must  needs  turn  to  the  cou- 
fiision  of  a  state. 
,  For,  as  the  **  princes  ave^  ao' are  the  people ;  qiuilis  rex^ 


a  Boteros,  1.  9.  c.  4     Polit  Qdo  fit  ut  aat  rebos  desperatis  exulent,  ant  conjoratione 
sabditonim  crudeliasime  tandem  tracidentnr.  **  Mntois  odiis  et  caedibos 

exhausti,  &c.  f  Liicra  ex  mails,  sceleratisqne  canssis.  d  Sailast. 

^For  most  part,  we  mistake  the  name  of  politirians,  acconntiog  such  as  read 
Machiavel  and  Tacitus,  mat  statesmen,  that  can  dispute  of  political  pftcepts, 
snpplant  and  overthrow  their  adversaries,  enrich  themselves,  get  hcoonr,  dis- 
semble. Bat  what  is  this  to  the  beneesse^or  prcsenriatioli  of  a  common- weaMi? 
f  Imperium  saapte  sponte  corruit      •  KApuH*riih*  Plot-Ex.  imwi 

mera^bilibas,  panci  senatores  genere -not)iIes;  eednsulanbns  paoci  boat; -c-boikis 
adhuc  paaci  ernditi.  ^^on  solum  vHia  concipiiintipsi  priocipes,  sed  etiaiii 

infuodunt  in  civitatem;'  plusq^oe  ezemplo,  quam  peccato,  nocent  Gic  1.  de  fo* 
giUw -'  •        «'     ^       .'-•  '  •     .  .-     . 
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tali»ffr€x  :  and,  which  ""Antigones  right  well  said  of  old,  o«i 
Maeedonice  regem  erudit,  amnes  etiam  subdUos  erudite  he  that 
teaefaeth  the  kin^  of  Macedon,  teachetb*  all  his  sabjects,  is> 
a  trae  saying  still. 

For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book^ 
Where  subjects  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look, 

f    Velocius  et  citius  nos 
Corrumputft  vitioruoi  exempla  domestica,  magnis 
Cam  subeant  animos  auctoribus 

their  examples  are  soonest  followed,  vices  entertained :  if  tbey 
beprophane,  irreligious,  lascivious,  riotous,  epicures,  fac- 
tions, covetous,  ambitious,  illiterate,  so  will  the  commons  most 
part  be,  idle,  unthrifts,  prone  to  lust,  drunkards,  and  therefore 
poor  and  needy  {i  Trma.  irrounv  i/^nroje/,  K%i  Kanov^iavy  for  ppverty 
begets  sedition  and  villany)  upon  all  occasions  ready  to  mutiny 
and  rebel,  discontent,  still  complaining,murmuring,grudging, 
apt  to  all  outrages,  thefts,  treasons,  miurders,  innovations^  in 
debt,  shifters,  cozeners,  outlaws,  projligatas  fanuB  ac  vitas. 
It  was  an  old  ^  politicians  aphorism,  they  that  are  poor  and 
bad^  envy  rich^  hate  good  men^  abhor  the  present  government, 
tpish  for  a  new^  and-  would  have  all  turned  top^e  turvy. 
H^ben  Catiline  rebelled  in  Rome,  be  got  a  company  of  such 
debauched  rogues  together :  they  were  his  familiars  and  coad- 
jutors, and  such  have  been  your  rebels,  most  part,  in  all  ages — 
Jack  Cade,  Tom  Straw,  Kette,  and  his  companions. 

Where  they  be  generally  riotous  and  contentious,  where 
there  be  many  discords,  many  laws,  many  law-suits,  many 
lawyers,  and  many  physicians,  it  is  a  manifest  sign  of  a  dis- 
tempered, melancholy  state,  as  ^  Plato  long  since  maintained : 
for,  wheresuch  kind  of  men  swarm,  they  will  make  more  wprk' 
for  themselves,  and  that  body  politick  diseased,  which  was 
otherwise  sound — a  general  mischief  in  these  our  times,  an 
unsensible  plague,  and  never  so  many  of  them;  which  are' 
n(mmultiplyed(smth  Mat.  Geraldus,  ^  a  lawyer  himself,)  as  so 
vumy  locusts,  not  the  parents^  hut  the  pla^gues  of  the  countrey, 
and,  for  the  most  part^  a  supercilious,  bad,  covetous,  litigious 
generation  of  men — ®  crunienimulga  naiio,  ^c.  a  purse-milk- 
ing nation,  a  clamorous  company,  gowned*  vultures,  ^  qui 

* 

"Bpigt.  ad.  Zen.  Jnven.  Sat.  4.    Paapertaa  seditionem  gignit  et  maleficiiim.  Arift 
pol.  2.  c.  7.  ,       b  Sallast.  Semper  in  civitate,  qmbiu  opos  nalle  sant,  bonifl  invident ;. 
Vetera  odere  ;  nova  exoiptant ;  odio  soaram  renun  mutari  omnia  petani.  c0e 

legibus.    Pcofligatae  in  repnb.  discipline  est  indicium  jnrisperitorum  oumeros,  et  medi- 
coniiii  cojna.  ^  In  prsef.  stad.  juris.  MoltipHcantiir  nnnc  in  terris,  ut  loeustse,  nop 

patrieparentes,  sed  pestes,  pessimi  homines,  m^jore  ex  parte  snperciliosi,  conteutiosi, 
&c.~licitiiiii  latrocimnm  exerceot,  ^  Doosa,  epia.  Loqantuleia  tiui>a,  Tultnres 

togati.  'Bare.  Argon. 
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Ly^ahder^  Aristotle,  polit.    Thucydidesr,  lib.  1,  ^DiocJonts, 
and  Saidas,  approve-and  magnifies  for  that  Laconict  brevity  in 
this  kind ;  and  well  they  might ;  for,  aiccordfng  to  *»  Tertullian, 
eertasuntpauds^  there  i»  mueh  more  certainty  iii  fewer  words. 
And  so  was  it  of  old  throughout-:  but  now  many  skins  of 
parchment  will  scarce  serve  turn  r  he  that  buys  and  sells  a 
kouse,  niust  have  a, house  full  of  writings'";  ^here  be  so'inany 
circumstances,  so  many  words,  such  tautological  repetitions 
of  all  particplars  (to  avoid  cavillation  they  say) :  but  we  find,bv 
our  woeful  experience,  that,  to  subtle  wits,  it  is  a  cayse  of  much 
more  contention  and  variance ;  and  scatce  any  conveyance  so 
accuratety  penned  by  one,  which  another  will  not  find  a  crack 
in,  or  cavil  at:  if  any  word  i)e  misplaced,  any  little  errbur, 
all  is  disannulled.     That  which  is  law  to  day,  is  none  to  mor^ 
tow;  thatv^hich  is  sound  in  one  mans  opinion,  is  most  faulty 
to  another;  ^hat)  in  conclusion,  here  is  nothing  amongst  us  bnt 
oontention  and  confusion.      We-  bandy  one  against  another  ^ 
and  that j  which  long  since  *^Plutslrch  coni plained  of  them  in, 
Asia,  may  be  verified  in  our  times — These  men,  here  assembled, 
'  come  not  to  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  to  offer  Jupiter  their  first 
fruits^  or  merriments  to  Bacchus  :  but  an  yearly  disease,  exa^^ 
peraiing  -Asia^-  hath  brought  them  hither,  to  make  end  of 
their  controverts  and  law  suits.     ^Tis  mnltitudo  perdentium 
et  pereuntium,  a  destructive  rout,  that  se6k  one  anothers  mine.' 
Such,  most  part,  are  our  ordinary  suitors,termers,  clients :  bew 
stirs  every  day,  ndistakes,  errours,  cavils,  and  at  this  present, 
(as  I  have  heard)  in  soine  one  court,  I  know  not  how  many 
thousand  causes  :  no  person  free,  no  title  almost  good,  with 
such bitternei^s  in  following,  so  many  slights,  procrastinations, 
delay eSjfdrgery, such  cost  (for  infinite  stuns  are  inconsiderately 
spent)  violence  and  malice,  I  know  not  by  whose  fauh,  law- 
yers, clients,  laws,  both  or  all :  but  as  Paut  reprehended  the 
**  Corinthians  long  since,  I  may  more  appositely  infer  now  : 
There  is  a  fault  amongst  you  ;  and  I  speak  it  to  your  shame. 
Is  there  not  a  *  wise  man  amongst  you,  to  judge  between  his 
brethren  ?  but  that  a  brother  goes  to  law  with  a  brother  ?  And 
*  Christs  counsel  concerning  law-suits  was  never  so  fit  to  be 
inculcated,  as  in   this  age  : '  ^ Agree  with  thine  adversary 
quickly^  S^c.  Matth.  5.  25. 


^fiibliotii.  ]»  3.       -^^  ^\Ah,  de  Amm.  ^ Ijb.  major,  morb.  corp.  an  aoimi.    Hi 

nan  eonveniant,  at  dus  more  mi^onim  sacra  faciant,  non  ut  Jovi  primitias  offerant, 
ant  Bac^ho  comiMationes  ;  sed  anniversarius  tiiorbus,  exasperans  Asiam,  hiic  eos 
coegit^  at  contentiones  hie  peragani  ^l  Cor.  6.  5.  6.  ^Stulti,  quando 

demom  sapietis  ?    Psal.  49.  8.  f  Of -which  t^zt  read  two  learned  sermons,  *  so 

intitoled,  and  preached  by  our  Regiqa  Professoar.  D.  Prideauz :  printed  at  London 
by  Foelix  Kingston,  1621. 
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.  I  could  repeat  inaoy  such  particular  grierancefl^  'which  must 
disturb  a  body  politick ;— -to  shut  up  all  in  brief,  where  good 
government  IS,  priideiit  and  wise  princes^there  all  tbingstnrive 
and  prosper;  peace  and  happiness  is  in  that  land:  where  it  is 
otherwise,  all  things  are  ugly  to  b^old^incutt,  barbarous,  un- 
dyil;  fk  paradise  is  turned  to  a  wilderness.  This  island  amongst 
the  rest,  our  next  neighbours  the  French  and  Gvennans^  may  be 
a'sufficient  witness,  that  in  a  short  tim'e^  by  that  prudent  po- 
licy of  the  Romans,  was  brought  fr6m  barbarism :  see«but  wnat 
Caesar  reports  of  us,  and  Tacitus  of  those  old  Germsms:  they 
ilrereonce  as  uncivil  as  they  in  YiFginia ;  yet,  by  planting  of 
cpkmif^  and  good  laws,  they  became,  from  barbarous  outlaws, 
*to>be  full  of  rich  and  populous  cities,  as  now  they  are,  and 
most  flourishing  kingdoms.  Even  so  might  Yirginia^nd'those 
wild  Irish,  have  been  civilized  long  since^  if  that  order  had 
been  heretofore  taken,  which  new  b^ins,  of  planting  coloniesy 
&c.  I  have  read  a  ^.discourse,  printed  anno  i&l^^mscoi^ermff 
the  true  causes j  ithy  Ireland  teas  never  intirely  Muhdmed,  or 
brought  under  obedience  to  the  crown  of  England^  until  the 
beginning  of  his  Majesties  happy  reign.  .  Yet,  if  his  reasons 
were  thoroughly  scanned  by  a  judicious  politician,  I  am  afraid 
he  would  not  altogether  be  approv^ed,  but  that  it  wouldlumto 
the  dishonour  of  our  nation,  to  suffer  it  to- lye  so  long  waste. 
Yea,  aiid  if  some  travellers  should  see  (to  come  neerer  home) 
those  rich  United  Provinces  of  ;HoIlaud,.  Zeakuidr  &c.  over 
against  us,  those  neat  cities  and  populaus  towps,  full  of  most 
industrious  artificers/*" so  niilch  land  recovered. from  the  sea, 
and  so.: painfully,  preserved  by  tbose  artificial  inventions,  so 
wonderfully  approved,  as  that  of  Bemster  in  Holland^  nt  nihil 
htde'par  aut  simile  in^enim  in  toto  onbe^  saith  Bertius  the 
l^eographer-T-all  the  world  cannot  mbtch  it :  "^  so  many  naviga- 
ble channels  from  place  to  place,  made  by^mens  handsv^c»and, 
on. the  other  .side,  so  man^  thousand  ^acres  of.  our  fens  lie 
drowned,  our  cities  thin,  and, those -vile,  poor,  :jand  uglyi to 
behold  in  respect  of  theirs ;  our  trades  decayed^  our  stiu  run- 
ning, rivers  stopped,  and  that  beneficial  lise  of  transportation 
wholly  neglected ;  so  many  havens  void  of  .ships  dnd  towns, 
so-  many  parks  and  forests  for  pleasure,  bdrren  heaths^  so 
maay  villages  depopulated,  &c.  I.think  sure  jbe  would  find 
somip  fauj^r  ' 

^I  may  not  deny  but  that  this  nation.of  ours  doth  bene  midire 
apudexteros — is  a  niost  noble,  a  most  flourishing  kingdom,  by 

^Seepios  bona  materia  cessat  sine  artifice.  Sabellicus,  de  Gennapji^.  Si  ^s  yidQ< 
nt  €|ennaDiam  nrbibus  hodie  exculislfrl,  non  diceret,  at  olim,  tristeiQ  ca^tu^  afipe- 
raaa  coelo;  jterraram  inforrfiem.  bgy  hig  Majesties  Attorney  General  there.  c  ^5 
Zeipland,  Bemster  i^  HoHaod.  he,  ^  From  Gaimt  to  Sluc€}^  from  Brogea  to  tib^ 
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comQion  consent  of  all  ^geos^raphers,  historians,*  politicians  r 
'tis*  unica  velut  arx^  and  which  Quintiu^  in  Livy  said  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  may  be  well  apply  cd  to  us,  we  are 
testudines  testa  sua  inclusice — like  so  many  tortoises  in  our 
shells,  safely  defended  by  an  anf^-ry  sea,  as  a  wall,  on  all  sides : 
our  island  hath  many  such  honourable  eulogiums;  and,  as  a 
learned  countrey-man  of  ours  right  well  hath  it,  ^  Ever  since 
the  Normans  first  coming  into  England^  this  countrey,  both 
for  militartf  matters  and  all  other  of  civility^  hath  been  pa~ 
ralleVd  with  the  mjost  flourishing  kingdoms  of  Eur ope^  and 
our  Christian  tcarld^^s.  blessed,  a  rich  countrey,  and  one  of 
the  fortunate  isles ;  and,  for  some  things,  ^  preferired  before 
other  countries,  for  expert  seamen,  our  laborious  discoveries, 
art  of  navigation,  true  merchants — they  carry  the  bell  away 
from  all  other  nations,  even  the  Portugals  and  Hollanders 
themselves — ^^M?i^AoM^a//^ar,^saith  Boierus)  furrowing  the 
ocean  winter  and  summer  ;  and  two  of  their  captains^  with 
no  less  valour  thanfortune^  have  sailed  round  about  the  world. 
*  We  have  beside  many  particular  blessings,  which  our  neigh- 
bours want — the  gospel  truly  preached,  church  discipline 
established,  long  peace  and  quietness — free  from  exactions, 
foraign  fears,  invasions,  domestical  seditions — well  manured, 
^fortitied  by  art,  and  nature,  and  now  most  happy  in  that  for- 
tunate union  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  our  forefathers 
have  laboured  to  effect,  and  desired  to  see :  but,  in  which  we 
excell  all  others,  a  wise,  learned,  religious  king,  another  Numa, 
a  second  Augustus,  a  true  Josiah,  most  worthy  senators,  a 
learned  clergy,  an  obedient  commonalty,  &c«    Yet,  amongst 
many  roses,  some  thistles  grow,  some  bad  weeds  and  enormi- 
ties, which  much  disturb  the  peace  of  this  body  politick, 
eclipse  the  honour  and  glorv  of  it,  fit  to  be  rooted  out,  and 
with  all  speed  to  be  reformed. 

The  firist  is  idleness,  by  reason  of  which  we  have  many 
swarms  of  roguest  and  beggat^,  thfseves,  drunkards,  and  dis- 
contented persons,  (whom  Lycurgus,  in  Plutarch,  calls  morbos 
reipub,  the  boils  of  the  common- wealth)  many  poor  people  in 
all  our  towns,  civitates  ignobiles,  as  «  Polydore  calls  them, 
base  built  cities,  inglorious,  poor,  small,  rare  in  sight,  ruinous, 
and  thin  of  inhabitaiits.  Our  land  is  fertile  (we  may  notdeny), 
full  of  all  good  things;  and  why  doth  it  not  then  abound  with 
cities,  as  weH  as  Italy,  France,  Germany,  the  Low-Countreys  ? 

*  OrteliQs,  Botenis^  Mercator,  Jdeteranoa,  &c.  *>  Jam  inde  non  belli  glotik, 

2 nam  homanitatis  cnlta,  inter  florentissimas  orbis  Christiani  gentes  impvimis  florait, 
^  lamden.  Brit,  de  Normanis.  c  Geog.  Keeker.  ^  Tam  hyeme  quam  estate 

intrepide  sqlcaut  oceanam ;  et  dao  illorom  duces,  non  minore  aaaaci&  quam  forta- 
nst;  totius  orbem  terra  circumnavigarnnt.     Ampfaitheatro  Boteras.  ^  A  fertile 

soil,  good  air,  &c.  tin,  lead,  wool,  saffron,  &c.  f  Tota  Britannia  unica  velut 

arx.  Boter.  sLib.  1.  hist 
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because  their  policy  hath  been  otherwise ;  and  we  are  not  so 
tbrifty,  circumspect,  industrious.  Idleness  is  the  malus  geni- 
tu  of  our  nation  :  for,  (as  *  Botenis  justly  argues)  fertility  of  a 
countrey  is  not  enough,  except  art  and  industry  be  joyned 
QDto  it.  According  to  Aristotle,  riches  are  neither  natural  or  ar- 
tificial :  natural  are  good  land,  fair  mines,  &c.  artificial,  are 
manufactures,  coines,  &c«  Many  kingdoms  are  fertile,  but  thin 
of  inhabitants,  as  that  duchy  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  which 
Leander  Arbertus  so  much  magnifies  for  corn,  wine,  fruits, 
&c.  yet  nothing  near  so  populous  as  those  which  are  more 
barren.  ^JSngland  saith  he  C  London  only  excepted  J  hath 
uver  a  populous  city^  €tnd  yet  a  fruitful  countrey.  I  find 
46  cities  and  walled  towns  in  Alsatia,  a  small  province  in  Ger- 
many, 50  castles,  an  infinite  number  of  villages,  no  ground 
idle — no,  not  rocky  places,  or  tops  of  hills,  are  untilled,  ais 
'Monster  informeth  us.  In  "^'Greich^ea,  fimall  territory  on  the 
Necker,  24  Italian  miles  over,  I  read  of  20  walled  towns,  in- 
Qunierable  villages,  each  one  containing  150  houses  most  part, 
besides  castles  and  noblemans  palaces.  I  observe,  in  ^Turinge. 
in  Dutchland,  (twelve  miles  over  by  their  scale)  12  counties, 
and  in  them  144  cities,  2000  villages,  144  towns,  250  castles 
—in  ^Bavaria,  34  cities,  46  towns,  &c.  ^Portugallia  interam^ 
n»,  a  small  plot  of  ground,  hath  1460  parishes,  ISO  monaste- 
ries, SCO  brioges.  Malta,  a  barren  island,  yields  20000  inhabit- 
ants. But  of  all  the  rest,  I  admire  Lues  Guicciardines  relations 
of  the  Low-Countries.  Holland  hath  26cities,400  great  villages 
--Zeland,  10  cities,  102  parishes — Brabant,  %  cities,  102 
parishes — Flanders,  28  cities,  90  towns,  1154  villages,  besides 
abbies,  castles,  &c.  The  Low- Countries  generally  have  three 
cities  at  least  for  one  of  ours,  and  those  far  more  populous  and 
rich :  and  wha^  is  the  cause,  but  their  industry  and  excellency 
in  all  manner  of  trades,  their  commerce,  which  is  maintained 
bya  multitude  of  tradesmen,  so  many  excellent  channels  made 
by  arty  and  oppoitune  havens,  to  which  they  build  their  cities  f 
ail  which  we  nave  in  like  measure,  or  at  least  may  have.  But 
their  chiefest  loadstone,  which  draws  all  manner  of  commerce 
and  merchandise,  which  maintains  their  present  estate,  is  not 
fertility  of  soyl,  but  industry  that  enricheth  them  :  the  gold 
mines  of  Peru  or  Nova  Hispania  may  not  compare  with  them. 
They  have  neither  gold  nor  silver  of  their  own,  wine  nor  oyl, 
or  scarce  any  com  growing  in  those  United  Provinces,  little  or 


*  Increment  orb.  Kb.  1.  cap.  9.  ^     ^  AnglisB^  exceptoLdndino,  nalla  est  civitas 

nemorabilis,  licet  ea  natio  rernm  oraniam  copia  abandet.  c  CcMinQg.  lib.  3.  cap. 

119.  yillaram  xll»n  est  numeras  ;  nnllns  locus  otiosos,  ant  incnltus.  ^^CbytreoSy 

orat.  etfit  Francof.  15S3.  «  Maginos  Geog.  f  Ortelios  e  Vaseo  et  PeU  de 

Medina.  ff'An  bnndred  famllieaia  each. 
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no  wood,  tin»  lead,  iron,  silk,  wool,  any  sCuiF  almost,' or  mettle; 
andyetHuiig'ary,Transilvania,  that  bra§  of  their  mines,  fertile 
Ens^latid.caiinot  compare  with  them.  ]  I  dare  boldly  say,  that 
neither  France,  Tarentum,  Apulia,  Lombardy,  or  any  part 
of  Italy,Valence  in  Spain, oHhat  pleasant  4'ndalnsia^  withtoeir 
excellent  fraits,  wine,  and  oyl>  two  harvests — no,  not  any  part 
of  Europe,  is  so  flourishing,  so  rich,  so  populous,  so  full  of 
good  ships,  of  well  built  cities,  so  abounaing  with  all  things 
necessary  for  the  use  of  man.  'Tis  our  Indieis,  an  epitofne 
of  China,  and  all  by  reason  of  their  industry,  g^od  policy,  and 
commerce.  Industry  is  a  loadstone  to  draw  all  good  things ; 
that  alone  liiakes  countries  flourisli,  cities  populous,-*  and  will 
enforce,  by  reason  of  much  manure  which  necessarily  follows, 
a  barren  soyl  to  be  fertile  and  good,  5s  sheep  (saith  **  Dion) 
n>end  a  bad  pasture. 

Tell  me,  politicians,  why  is  the  fruitful  Palestina,  noble 
Greece,  iEgypt,  Asia  Minor,  so  much  decayed,  and  (meer 
carcasses  now)  fain  from  that  they  were?  The  around  is  the 
same ;  but  the  government;  is  altered ;  the*pcopTe  are  grown 
•slothful,  idle;  their  good  husbandry, policy,  and  industry,  is 
decayed..  'Nonfatigata  aut  effeta  humus;  (as  ^  Columella  well 
informs  Sylvinus)  sed  nostrd  fit  inertia^  &c.  May  a  man  be- 
lieve that  which  Aristotle  in  his  Politicks,  Pausanias,  S^tepha* 
nus,  Sopbiantis^  Gerbelius,  relate  of  old  Greece  ?  1  find  here- 
tofore 70  cities  in  Epirus  (overthrown  by  I'aulus  jEmilius),  a 
goodly  province  in  times  past,  **  now  left  desolate  of 'good 
towns,  and  almost  inhabitants*-^62  cities  in  Macedonia,  in 
Strabo's  time.  I  fihd  SO  in  Laconia,  but  now  scarce  so  many 
villages,  saith  Gerbelius.  If  any  man,  from  Mount  Tiiygetus, 
should  view- the fcountrey  round  about,  and  see  tot  delicimi 
tot  urbes  per  Peloponnesum  dispersas,  so  many  delicate  and 
brave  built  cities,  with  such  cost  and  exquisite  cunning,  so 
neatly  set  outin'Pelloponnesu8,'®he  should  perceive  theni  now 
ruinous  and  overthrown,  burnt,  waste,  desolate,  and  laid  level 
with  the  grouad,  •  IncredihUe  dictu,  ^c.  And  as  he  laments; 
Quis^  taliafandOf  Temperet  a  laeryndsf  Quis  tarn  durus  aut 
ferreus^  (so  be  prosecutes  it)  who  is  he  that  can  sufficiently 
condole  and  commiserate  these  mines?  Where  are  those 4000 
cities  of  ^Egypt,  those  lOOcities  in  Crete  ?  Are  they  now  come 
to  two  ?  What  saith  Pliny,  and  JElian,  of  old  Italy  ?  There  were^ 
in  former^es,  1 166  cities  i  Blbndu$  and  Machiavei  both  grant 


*  PopuK  mnltitado  diligenti  caltura  fecnndat  solum.    Boter.  1. 8.  c  3.  »>  Onit. 

35.    Terra  nbi  oves  stabniautar,  optima  agricolis  oh  stercns.  cDe  re  rust.  1.  2. 

cap.  1         d  Hddie  nrbibas  desolatur,  et  magna  expaictp  incolis  Jestitaitur.  OerbeKa* 
desc.  Orasciffi..  lib.  6.  ^  Videbit  eas  fere  omnes  aot  exersas^  aut  solo  equates, 

aut  in  rudera  foedissutie  dejectas.    Gerbelius. 
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tbem  now  nQthin^  near  so  populous  and  full  of  good  towns,  as 
iiithetimet>f  Augustus^forfiow  Leauder  Arbertos  ean  find  but 
900  at.  most),  and»  if  we  niay-give  credit  to  *^Liyy,  not  then 
80  strong  and  puissant  as  of  old :  They  mustered  10  legions 
m  former  times^  which  now  the  known  world  wilf  scarce  yield. 
Alexander  built  70  cities  in  a  short  space  for  his  part ;  our 
sultani)  and.  Tur^is  demolish  twice  as  inanjr,  and  leave  all 
desolate.  Many  will,  not  believe  but  that  our  island  of  Great 
Britain  is  now  more  populous  than  ever  it  was :  yet  let  them 
read  Bede,Leland,and  others;  they  shall  find  itmostfiourished 
in  the  Sa^on  Heptarchy,  and.  in  the  Conquerours  time  was 
far  better  inhabited^  than  at  this  present.  See  that  Doomsday" 
Book  :  and  shew  me  those  thousands  of  parishes,  which  are 
now  decayed,  cities  ruined,  villages  depopulated,  &c.  The 
lesser  the  territory  is,  commoni}''  the  richer  it  is — parvus,  sed 
benecultus^ager — as.those  Athe[lian,Laced8emonian,Arcadian) 
Elean,  Sicyonian,  Messenian,  &c,  common-wealth  of  Greece 
make  ample  proof — as  those  imperial  cities  and  free  states' 
of  Germany  may  witness — those  cantons  of  Switzers,  Rhseti, 
GrisoDs,  Walloons,  territories  of  Tuscany,  Lucca  and  Sienna 
of  old,  Piedmont,  Mantua,  Venice  in  Italy,  Raguse^  &c. 

That  prince,  therefore,  (as  ^  Boterus  adviseth)  that  will  have 
a  rich  country,  and  fair  cities,  let  him  get  good  trades,  privi- 
leges, painful  inhabitants,  artificei*s,  and  suffer  no  rude  matter 
un^Tought,  ks  tin,  iron,  wood,  lead,  Sec.  to  be  transported  out 
of  his  couBtrey — ^  a  thing  in  part  seriously  attempted  amongst 
us,  but  not  effected.  And  because  industry  of  men,  and 
multitude  of  trade,  so  much  avails  to  the  ornament  and  en- 
riching of  a  kingdom,  those  ancient  ^  Massilians  would  admit 
no  man  inta  their  city  that  had  not  some  trade.  Selym  the 
First,  Turkish  Emperour,  procured  a  thousand  good  artificer&r 
to  be.  brought  from  Tauris  to  Consta  ntinople,  •  The  Polaliders 
indented  with  Henry  duke  of  Anjou,  their  new  chosen  king, 
to  bring  with  him  an  hundred  families  of  artificers  into  Poland. 
James  the  first  in  Scotland  (as  ^^Budiairan  writes)  sent  for  the 
best  artificers  he  could  get  in  £urope>  and  gavetfaem  great  re- 
wards to  teach  his  subjects  their  several'trades.  Edward  the 
Third,  our  most  renowned  king,^^  to  his  eternal  memory, 
brought  cloajtbing  first  into  this  islalad,  transporting  some  fa- 
milies of  artificers  from  Gaunt  hither.  How  many  goodly 
cities  could  1  reckon  up,  that  thrive  wholly  by  trade,  where 


*Lib.  7.  Septnaginta   olim   legiones  scriptae  dicantar ;  quai  vires  hodie^  &c. 
'^Polit.l.  3.  c.  8.  cFor  dying  of  cloaths,  and  dressings  &c.  ^  Valer.  lib*  3. 

c.  1  e  Hist.  Scot.  lib.  10.  Magnis  propoaitis  premiis,  at  Scola  ab  iis  edoce- 

roitiir. 
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thousands ofinbabitantelive  singular  well  by  their  Bng'erends, 
as  Florence  in  Italy  by  making  cloth  of  gold;  great  Millan  by 
silk,  and  all  curious  works ;  Arras  in  Artois  by  those  fair 
hangings;  many  cities  in  Spain,  many  in  France,  Germany, 
have  none  other  maintenam^e,  especially  those  within  the  land. 
•Mecha,  in  Arabia  PetrseJi,  stands  in  a  most  unfruitful  coun-. 
try,  that  wants. water,  amongst  the  rocks,  (as  Vertomannus 
describes  it) ;  and  yet  it  is  a  most  elegant  and  pleasant  city, 
by  reason  of  the  trafHck  of  the  east  and  west.  Ormus,  in 
Persia,  is  a  most  famous  mart  town,  hath  not  else  but 
the  opportunity  of  the  haven  to  make  it  flourish.  Corinth, 
a  noble  city,  {lumen  Grascite^  Tully  call  it)  the  eye  of 
Greece,  by  reason  of  Cenchreas  and  Lecheus,  those  excel- 
lent ports,  drew  all  the  traffick  of  the  Ionian  and  iEgean  seas 
to  it ;  and  yet  the  country  about  it  was  curva  et  superciliosa^ 
(as  **  Strabo  terms  it)  rugged  and  harsh.  We  may  say  the 
isame  of  Athens,  Actium,  Thebes.  Sparta,  and  most  of 
those  towns  in  Greece.  Noremberg  in  Germany  is  sited  in  a 
most  barren  soil,  yet  a  noble  imperial  city,  by  the  sole  indus« 
try  of  artificers,  and  cunning  trades  :  they  drew  the  riches  of 
most  countreyes  to  them;  so  expert  in  manufactures,  that,  as 
Sallust  long  since  g^ave  out  of  the  like,  sedem  anvm^ie  in  ex- 
tremis  digitis  habent;  their  soul,  or  intellectits  agens,  was 
placed  in  their  fingers  ends ;  and  so  we  may  say  o^  Basil,  Spire, 
Cambray,  Francl'urt,  &c.  It  is  almost  incredible  to  speak 
what  some  write  of  Mexico,  and  the  cities  adjoyning  to  it : 
no  place  in  the  world,  at  their  first  discovery,  more  populous. 
""Mat.  Riccius  the  Jesuite,  and  some  other^s,  relate  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  Chinaes  most  populous  countreys,  not  a  beggar, 
or  an  idle  person  to  be  seen,  and  how  by  that  means  they  pros- 
per and  flourish.  We  have  the  same  means — able  bodies, 
pliant  wits,  matter  of  all  sorts,  wooll,  flax,  iron^  tin,  lead, 
wood,  &c.  many  exceRent  subjects  to  work  upon :  only  indus- 
try is  wanting;  We  send  our  best  commodities  beyond  the 
seas,  which  they  can  make  good  use  of  to  their  necessities,  set 
themselves  a  work  about,  and  severally  improve,  sending  thd 
same  to  us  back  at  dear  rates,  or  else  make  toyes'and  babies 
of  the  tails  of  them,  which  they  sell  to  us  again,  at  as  great  a 
reckoning  as  they  bought  the  whole.  In  most  of  our  cities, 
•  some  few  excepted,  like  ^  Spanish  loyterers,  we  live  wholly 
by  tipling  :   inns  and  ale-houses,  malting,   are  their  best 


•  Munst.  cosin.  L5.  c.  74:  Agro  omnii^m  rerum  infecandissirao,  aqu&  iodifi^ente, 
inter  saxeta,  orbs  tamen  elegautiflsima,  ob  orientis  oegotiatioBes  et  occidentis, 
b  Lib.  8.  Oeogr.  ob  asperom  situm.  ^  ^  Lib.  Edit,  a  nic.  Tregant-  Bel|.  A. 

1616.  expedit  in  Sinas.  <i  Ubi  nobiles  probri  loco  habent  artem  aliqaani  pronteri. 
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ploughs  ;  their  greatest  trafli^k,  to  sell  ale«  '^  Meteran  tod 
some,  others  object  to  us,  that  we  are  no  whit  so  industrious  as 
the  Hollanders :  Mifnual  trades j  (saith  -he)  which  are  more 
curious  or  troublesome^  are  wholly  exercised  by  strangers:  they 
dwell  in  a  seafuU  offish  ;  but  they,  are  so  idle^  they  will  not 
catch  so  much  as  shall  serve  their  own-  turnSi  but  buy  it  oj^ their 
neighbours^  Tush!  ^Mare  Kberum:  they  fish. under. our 
noses,  and  sell  it  to  us^  when  they  have  done,  at  their  o.wn 
prices, 

■        Pudet  heec  opprobria  nobis 

£t  dici  potuisse  et  non  potuisse  refelli. 

I  am  ashamed  to  hear  this  objected  by  strangers;  and  knoW 
not  how  to  answer  it, 

'  Amongst  our  towns  there  is  only  ^  London  that  bears  the  fape 
of  a  city — ^epitome  BritannicB^^tamoxxsemporiumy  second  to 
none  beyond  seas,  a  noble  mart :  bnt  «o/a  crescit,decrescentibus 
aliis  ;  and'yet,  in  my  slender  judgement,  defective  in  many 
things.  \  The  rest  (*  some  few  excepted)  are  in  mean  estate, 
ruinous  most  part,  poor  and  full  of  beggars,  by  reason  of  their 
decayed  trades,  neglected  or  bad  policy,  idleness  of  their  in- 
habitants, and  riot,  which  had  ratner  beg  or  loyter,  and  be 
ready  to  staf  ve,  than  work. 

1  cannot  deny  but  that  something  may  be  said  in  defence 
of  our  cities,  ^that  they  are  not  so  fair  built,  (for  the  sole 
magnificence  of  this  kingdom  concerning  buildings,  hath  been 
of  old  in  those  Norman  castles  and  religious  houses)  so  rich, 
thick  sited,  populous,  as  in  some  other  countreys.  Besides  the 
reasons  Cardan  gives,  (S^uft^i/.  Lib,  11.)  we  want  wine  and  oyl, 
their  two  harvests ;  we  dwell  in  a  colder  air,  and,  for  that 
cause,  must  a  little  more  liberally  8  feed  of  flesh,  as  all  North- 
ern countreys  do.  Our  provision  will  not  therefore  extend 
to  the  maintenance  of  so  many:  yet,  notwithstanding,  we 
have  matter  of  all  sorts,  an  open  sea  of  trafiick,  as  well 
as  the  rest,  goodly  havens.    "  And  how  can  we  excuse  our 


>Lik.  13.  Belg.  Hist.  Non  tam  laboriosi>  vi  Belgse,  sedl,  at  Hispani,  otiatores,  vitam 
Qt  plnrimam  otiosam  agentes  :  artes  mannarise,  que  plnrinram  habent  in  se  laboria  et 
.  dimcultatis,  majoremqa«  reqnimntindnatriam,  a  peregnnis  et  exteris  exercentor :  habi- 
tant in  piscosissimo  mari ;  interea  tantnm  non  piscantnr  qaantom  iusnlsB  8affecerii>  mcI 
a  vicinis  emere  cogantur.  ^  Grotii  Liber.  c  Urbs  animis  nameroqne  potens, 

et  robore  gentis.  Scaliger.  ^  Camden.  «  Ycnrk,  Bri^w,  Norwich,  Worcester,  &c. 
f  N.  Grainsford's  argument,  ^Because  gentlemen  dwell  with  us  in  the  coantrey  ?illagea, 
our  cities  are  less/'  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Put  300  or  400  villages  in  a  shire,  attd 
every  village  yield  a  gentleman :  wnat  is  400  families  to  increase  one  of  our  cities  or 
to  contend  with  theirs,  which  stand  ihiaker  ?  and  whereaaoors  usually  consist  of  7000, 
theirs  consist  of  40000  inhabitants,  it  Maxima  pars  victiis  in  came  consistit 

Polyd.  Lib.  1.  Hist. 
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negligence,  otir  riot,  drunkenness,  &c.  and  ^ch  enonhitiei^ 
that  follow  it  ?  We  have  excellent  laws  enacted,  (you  will  gay) 
severe  statutes;  houses  of  correction,  &c, — to  small  purpose,  if 
deems:  it  is  not  houses  will  serve,  but  cities  of  correction :  *our 
trades  generally  ought  to  be  reformed,  wants  supplyed.  In  other 
countreys,  they  have  the  same  grievances,  I  confess,  (but  that 
doth  not  excuse  us)  *»  Wants,  defects,  enormities,  idle  drones, 
tumults,discords,contention,law-suits,manylawsmadeagainst 
them  to  repress  those  innumerable  brawls  iand  law-suits,  excessi 
in  apparel,  diet,  decay  of  tillage,  depopulations,  ^especially 
against  rogues,  beggai*s,  iEgyptian  vagabonds  (so  termed  at 
least)  which  have**  swarmed  all  over  ti^rmany,  France,  Italy, 
Poland,(as  yoii  may  read  in  «Munster,Cranzius,andAventinus) 
as  those  Tartars  and  Arabiansatthisday  do  inthe  eastern  coun- 
treys— ^yet,  (such  hath  been  the  iniquity  of  all  ag^s)  as  it  seems, 
to  small  purpose.  Nemo  in  nostra  civitate  mendicus  esto^  saith 
Plato :  he  will  have  them  purged  from  a  ^  common-wealth, 
«  as  a  badhuvMmrfroin.  the  body,  that  are  like  so  many  ulcers 
and  boils,  and  must  be  cured  before  the  melancholy  body  can 
be  eased. 

What  Carolus  Magnus,  the  Chinese,  the  Spanisords,  th^ 
duke  of  Saxony,  and  many  other  states  have  decreed  in  this 
case,  read  Arniseus,  cap.  19.  Boterus,  libro  8.  cap.  2.  Osorius^ 
de  Rebus  gest.  Eman.  lib.  11..  When  a  countrey  is  over- 
stored  with  people,  as  a  pasture  is  oft  over-laid  with  cattle, 
they  had  wont  in  former  times  to  disburden  themselves,  by 
sending  out  colonies,  or  by  wars,  as  those  old  Romans ;  or  by 
employing  them  at  home  about  some  publick  buildings^  as 
bridges,  rode-wayes,  (for  which  those  Komans  were  famous 
in  this  island)  as  Augustus  Caesar  did  in  Rome,  the  Spaniards 
in  their  Indian  mines,  as  at  Potosa  in  Peru,  where  some 
thirty  thousand  men  are  still  at  work,  six  thousand  furnaces 
ever  boyling,  &c.  **  aqueducts,  bridges,  havens,  those  stu- 
pend  works  of  Trajan,  Cladius  at  ^Ostium,  Dioclesiani 
Thermae,  Fucinus  Lacus,  that  Pirseeum  in  Athens,  made  by 
Themistocles,  amphitheatrums  of  curious  marble,  as  at  Ve- 
rona, Civitas  Philippi,  and  Heraclea  in  Thrace,  tliose  Appian 
and  Flaminian  wayes,  prodigious  works  all  may  witness; 


*^  ftR^fnenate  moiMpolIi  licentiam ;  paaciores  alantur  otio ;  redintegretbr  agricolatio ; 
knificinm  inataoretur ;  nt  sit  honefltmn  n«gotiain,  qao  se  exerceat  otiosa  ttla  torba. 
Nisi  his  maBs  medentur,  fimstra  exercent  justitiarii.  Mor.  Utop.  lib.  I.  i>  Man* 

cipiis  locnples,  tt^eX  seris  Cai^adoctim  rex.  Mor.  c  Reg^s  dignitatis  pon  est  exerceiis 
imperiam  in  mendicos.  sed  in  opalentos.  Non  estreg^  decos^  sed  cdrceris  esse  custos. 
Idem.  ^  d  Collnvies  hominammirabilis,  excocii  so^>  immandi  yeste,  foedi  visa^  fnitis 
impritois  acres,  &c.    ^  e  Cosmog.  lib.  3.  c.  5. .  f  Seneca  Hand  mnnis  tarpia 

principi  mnlta  snpplicia,  qnam  medico  multa  foiiera.  ?  Ut  pitaitam  et  bilem  a 

corpore  (11.  dc  leg.)  omms  vult  exterminari.  bSe«  Lipmas^  Admiranda.  J  De 
quo  Saet.  in  Clandio ;  et  Plinios^  c.  36. 
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and  (rafher  than  they  should  be  *"  idle^  as  those  ^  iEgyi)tian 
Pharaohs,  Mceris^  and  Sesostris,  did,  to  task  their  subjects  to 
build  unnecessary  pyramids,  obelisks,  labyrinths,  cnanels, 
lakes,  gigantian  works  all,  to  divert  them  from  rebellion,  riot, 
drunkenness ;  ^  quo  seilicet  ahmtuTy  et  ne  vagando  loAorare 
demescant. 

Another  eye-sore  is  that  want  of  conduct  and  nayigable 
riFers, — a  great  blemish,  (as  ^  Boterus,  *  Hippolytus  a  Colli- 
bus,  and  other  politicians  hold)  if  it  be  neglected  in  a  coni* 
mon-wealtfa.  Admirable  cost  and  charge  is  bestowed  in  the 
Low-Countreys  on  this  behalf,  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  terri- 
tory of  Padua,  in  ^  France,  Italy,  China,  and  so  likewise 
about  corrivations  of  waters,  to  moisten  and  refresh  barren 
grounds,  to  drean  fens,  bosps,  and  moors.  Massinissa  made 
many  inward  parts  of  Barbary  and  Numidia  in  Africk  (be- 
fore his  time  incult  and  horridi)  fruitful  and  bartable  by  this 
means.  Great  industry  is  generally  used  bII  over  the  eastern 
countreys  in  this  kind,  especially  in  iEgypt,  about  Babylon 
and  Damascus,  (as  Vertomannus  and  i^Gotardus  Arthus  re- 
late) about  Barcelona,  Segovia,  Miircia,  and  manv  other 
places  of  Spain,  Milan  in  ftalv :  by  reason  of  which,  their 
soil  is  mucn  improved,  and  innnite  commodities  arise  to  the 
inhabitants. 

The  Turks  of  late  attempted  to  cut  that  Isthmos  betwixt 
Afriek  and  Asia,  which  ^Sesostris  and  Darius,  and  some  Pha- 
raohs of  iEgypt  had  formerly  undertaken^  but  with  ill  success 
(as  ^Diodorus  Siculus  records,  and  Pliny) ;.  for  that  the  Red-^ 
sea,  being  three  ^  cubits  higher  than  ifegypt,  would  have 
drowned  all  the  -countrey,  ocepto  destiterant,  they  left  off. 
Yet  (as  the  same  *  Diodorus  writes)  Ptolemy  renewed  the 
work  many  years  aft^,  and  absolved  it  in  a  more  opportune 
place. 

That  Isthmos  of  Corinth  was  likewise  undertaken  to  be  made 
navigable  by  Demetrius,  by  Julius  Caesar,  Nero,  Domijtian, 
HeroKies  Atticus^  to  make  a  speedy  "^passage,  and  less  dau- 
g«rous,from  the  Ionian  and^Eg^ean  seas:  but,  because  it  could 
notbeso well  effected,  the  Pelopoonesians  built  a  wall,likeoHr 
Picts  wall^  about  Schcenus  where  Neptunes  temple  stood,  and 

*  Ut  egestati  simal  et  ignavisB  occurratur,  opifioia  condiscaninr^  tenues  sable ventor. 
Bodin.  I  6.  c.  2.  nam.  6,  7.  b  Amasis,  ^gypti  rex,  legem  promalgavit,  ut 

^HBiies  subditi  qaotanms  rationem  redderent  unde  vivereat  *  '^  Bascoldas,  diacorsa 

poUt.  cap.  2.  '  d  Lib.  1.  de  increm  orb.  cap.  6.  «  Cap.  5.  de  incram  orb. 

Quas  flamen,  lacas,  aat  mero,  illuit.  f  Incredibilem  commoditatein, 

▼ectoril  mercinm,  tres  flavii  navigabiles,  &c.  fiotenis,  da  Gallic  '  JHeroditua. 

^Ind.  Orieat.  cap.  2.  Rotam  in  medio  flamine  cimstitoqntj'cpi  ex  pellibus  animalia^i 
ccnuatoB  atres  appendant :  hi,  dam  ro^  movetar,  aqaam  per  canales,  &c.  <  Gentam 
pedes  lata  fossa,  30  alta.  ^  ^  Gontmry  to  that  of  Arcnimedes,  who  holds  the  sai»er- 
fcies  of  all  waters  even.  » Lib.  L  cab.  3.  «*  Dion.  fViasanias, 

ctNic.  Oerbetius,  Munster.  Gosmtlib.  4.  cap.  36.  Ut  brevoirforet  navigatio,  et  minus 
peficolom. 
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iii  the  shortest  cut  over  the  Isthmos,  (of  which  Diodoras,  liK 
II.  Herodotus,  lib.  8.  Uran. — our  later  writers  call  it  Hex- 
,  amilium).  which  Amurath  the  Turk  demolished,  the  Vene- 
tians, anno  J  45S,  repaired  in  fifteen  dayes  with  thirty  thou- 
sand men.      Some,  saith  Acosta,  would  have  a  passage  cut 
from  Panama  to  Nombre  de  Dios  in  America  :  but  Thuanus 
and  Serres,  the  French, historians,  speak  of  a  famous  aque- 
duct in  France,  intended  in  Henry  the  Fourths  time,  from  the 
Loyr  to  the  Seine,  and  from  Rhodanusto  the  Loyr,the  like  to 
f  which  was  formerly  assayed  by  Domitian  the   emperour, 
.  *  from  Arar  to  Mosella,  (which  Cornelius  Tacitus  speaks  of  in 
'  the  thirteenth  of  his  Annals),  after  by  Charles  the  gireat,and 
others.      Much  cost  hath  in  former  times  been  bestowed  in 
:  either  new  making  or  mending  chanels  of  rivers,  and  their 

Eassages,  (as  Aurelianus  did  by  Tiber  to  make  it  navigable  to 
lome,  to  convey  corn  from  iEgypt  to  the  city  :  vadum  alvei 
tumentis  effoditj  saith  Vopiscus,  et  Tiberis  ripas  extruxit ;  he 
cut  fords,  made  banks,  &c.)  decayed  havens,  which  Claudius 
the  emperour,  with  infinite  paiiis  and  charges,  attempted  at 
Ostia,  (as  I  have  said)  the  Venetians  at  this  day,  to  preserve 
their,  city.    Many  exce^ent  means,  to  enrich  their  territories, 

'have  been  fostered,  invented  in  most  provinces  of  Europe,  as 
planting  some  Indian  plants  amongst  us ;  silk- worms  ;  ^  the 
very  mulberry  leaves  in  the  plains  of  Granado,  yield  thirty 

.  thousand  crowns  per  annum  to  the  king  of  Spains  cofiTers, 

..besides  those  many  trades  and  artificers  that  are  busied  about 
them  in  the  kingdom  of  Granado,  Murcia,  and  all  over  Spain. 
In  France,  a  great  benefit  is  raised  by  salt,  &c.      Whether 

.these  things  might  not  be  as  happily  attempted  with  us,  and 
with  like  success,  ^  it  may  be  contr6verted---silk-Wor»ms 
(I  mean)  vines,  fir-trees,.  &c.  Cardan  exhorts  Edward  the 
Sixth  to  plant  olives,  and  is  fully  perswaded  they  would  pros- 
per in  this  island.     VTith  us,  navigable  rivers  are  most  part 

•neglected.  Our  streaois.are  not  great,  1  confsss,  by  reason  of 
the  naiTowness  of  the  island :  yet  they  run  smoothly  and  even, 
not  headlong,  swift,. or  amongst  rocks  and  shelves,  as  foain- 
ing  Rhodanus  and  Loyre  ia  France,  Tigris  iii  Mesopotamia, 
violent  Durius  in  Spain,  with  cataracts  and  whirl-pools,  as  the 
Rhine  and  Danubius,  about  Schafhausen,  Lausenburgh, 
Linz,  and  Cremmes,  to  endanger  navigators  ;  or  broad  shal- 
low, as  Neckar  in  the  Palatinate,  Tibris  in  Italy ;  butcalm  and 
fair  as  Arar  in  France, Hebrus  in  Macedonia,  Eurotasia  La- 

,conia :  they  gently  glide  along,  and  might  as  Well  be  repaired, 
many  of  them,  (I  mean  Wie,  Trent,  Ouse,  Thamasis  at  Ox- 

A  Charles  the  great  went  about  to  make  a  channel  from  Rhine  tp  Danubios.  •  BU. 
.Pirkimeras,  descript.  G^r,  the  mines  are  yet  seen  aboat  Wessemberg,  from  Re4iiicli 
to  Aitemul. '  Ut  navigabilia  inter  se '  Occideiitis  et  Septehtrlonis  Utora  fierent. 
b  Maginas,  Geogr.  Simlerus,  de  rep.  Helvet.  lib.  1.  descript. 
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ford,  the  defect  of  which  we  feel  in  the  mean  time)  as  the- 
river  of  Lee  from  Ware  to  London.  B.  Atw^iter  of  old,  or  • 
(as some  will)  Henry  the  first,  ''made  a  channel  from  Trent 
to  Lincoln,  navigable ;  which  now,  saith  Mr.  Cambden,  is 
decayed :  and  much  mention  is  made  of  anchors,  and  such 
like  monuments,  found  about  old  ^  Verulamium  :  good  ships 
hve  formerly  come  to  Exeter,  and  many  such  places,  whose' 
chanels,  havens,  ports,  are  now  barred  and  rejected.  We 
coDtemn  this  benefit  of  carriage  by  waters,  and  are  therefore 
compelled,  in  the  inner  parts  of  this  island,  because  porterage 
is  so  dear,  to  eat  up  our  commodities  our  selves,  ana  live  like 
so  many  boars  in  a  sty,  for  want  of  vent  and  utterance. 

We  nave  many  excellent  havens,  royal  havens,  Falmouth, 
Portsmouth,  Milford,  &c. — equivalent,  if  not  to  be  preferred, 
to  that  Indian  Havanna,  old  Brundusium  in  Italy,  Aulis  in 
Greece,  Ambraciain  Acarnania^  Suda  in  Crete, — which  have 
few  ships  in  them,  little  or  no  traffic  or  trade, — which  have 
scarce  a  village  on  them,  able  to  bear  great  cities :  sed  vide'- 
rmtpolitid,  I  could  here  justly  tax  many  other  neglects, 
abuses,  errors,  defects  among  us,  and  in  other  countreys— de- 
populations, riot,  drunkenness,  &c.  and  many  such,  quw 
nunc  in  aurem  susurrare  non  libet:  But  I  must  take  heed,  ne^ 
quid.gravvus  dicam^  that  I  do  not  overshoot  my  self — Stis 
Mtnervum-^l  am  forth  of  my  element,  as  you  perad venture 
suppose ;  and  sometimes  Veritas  odium  parity  as  he  said  ; 
verjuiceand  oatmeal  is  good  for  a  parret :  for,' as  Lucian  said 
of  ah  historian,  I  say  ox  a  politician,  be  that  will  freely  speak 
and  write,  must  be  for  ever  no  subject,  under  no  prince  or 
law,  but  lay  out  the  matter  truly  as  it  is,  not  caring  what  any 
can,  will,  like  or  dislike. 

We  have  good  laws  (I  deny  not)  to  rectify  such  enormi- 
ties; and  so  in  all  other  countreys;  but,  it  seems,  not  al« 
wayes  to  good  purpose.  We  had  need  of  some  general  vi* 
sitorin  our  age  that  should  reform  what  is  amiss — a  just  army 
of  Rosiercross  men  ;  for  they  i^ill  amend  all  matters,  (they 
Bay)  religion,  policy,  manners,  with  arts,  sciences,  &c.— - 
another  Attila,  Tamberlane,  Hercules,  to  strive  with  Ache- 
loiis,  Auge(B  stabulum  purgare^  to  subdue  tyrants,  as  ^  he 
did  Biomedes  and  Busiris ;  to  expel  thieves,  as  he  did  Cacus 
and  Lacinius ;  to  vindicate  poor  captives,  as  he  did  Hesione ; 
to  pass  the  torrid  zone,  the  desarts  of  Libya,  and  purge  the 
world  of  monsters  and  Centaures — or  another  fheban  Crates 
to  reform  our  manners,  to  compose  quarrels  and  controver- 
sies^  as  in  his  time  he  did,  and  was  therefore  adored  for  a  god 


^Camden  in  LincolDshire.    Fossedike,    "     ^  Near  S«  Albonji.    .'      ^  JLiilius  Gkald. 
^'lat.  Comes. 
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in  Athens.    As  Hercules  ^purged  the  world  of  monsters^  and 
subdued  them^  so  did  he  fight  against  envy^  lust^  anger ^  ava^  . 
rice^  ^c.  and  all  those  jferal -vices  and  inonsters  of  the  mind. 

.  It  were  to  be  wished  we  had  some  such  visitor,  or  (if  wishing- 
would  serve)  one  had  such  a  ring  or  rings,  as  Timolaiis  de- 
sired in  ^Lucian,  by  vertue  of  which  he  should  be  as  strong  as 
ten  thousand  men,  or  an  ^rmy  of  gyants,  go  invisible,  open 
gates  and  castle  doors,  have  what  treasure  he  would,  transport 
himself  in  an  instant  to  what  place  he  desired,  alter  affectiona, 
cure  all  manner  of  diseases,  that,  he  might  i^nge  over  the 
world,  and  reform  all  distressed  states  and  persons,  as  he 
would  himself.  He  might  reduce  those  wandering  Tartars  in 
order,  that  infest  China  on  the  one  side,  Muscovy,  Poland, 
on  the  other ;  and  tame  the  vas'abond  Arabians  that  rob  and 
spoil  those  eastern  countreys,  that  they  should  never  use  more 
caravans,  or  janizaries  to  conduct  them.  He  might  root  out 
barbarism  out  of  America,  and  fully  discover  Terra  Australia 
Incognita;  find  out  the  north-east  and  north-'West  passages  $ 
dr«3an  those  mighty  Maeotian  fens ;  cut  down  those  vast  Her- 
cynian  woods,  irrigate  those  barreti  Arabian  desarts,  &c« 
cure  us  of  our  epidemical  diseases,  scorbntum^  plica,  morbus 
NeapoKtanuSi,  ^*c.  end  all  our  idle  controversies;  cut  off  our 
tumultuous  desires,  inordinate  lusts ;  root  out  atheism,  ini-* 
piety^  heresie,  schism  and  superstition,  which  now  so  era- 
cifie  the  world ;.  catechise  gross  ignorance,  pui^e  Italy  of 
luxury  and  riot,  Spain  of  superstition  and  jealousie,  Germany 
of  drunkenness,  all  our  nbrthern  countreys  of  gluttony  and  in*-' 
temperance;  castigate  our  bard -hearted  parents,  masters,  tu- 
tors; lash  disobedient  children,  negligent  servants;  correct 
these  spendthrifts  and  prodigal  sons ;  enforce  idle  personis  to 
work;  drive  drunkards  off  the  ale-house ;  repress  thieves,  visit 

,  corrupt  and  t3rrannizing  magistrates,  &Ck  But,  as  L.  Licinius 
tax^d  TimolaiiS)  you  may  us.  These  are  vain,  absurd,  and 
ridiculous  wishes,  not  to  be  hoped :  all  must  be  as  it  is. 
^'Boccalinus  may  cite  common-wealths  to  come  before  Apollo^ 
and  seek  te  reform  the  world  it  self  by  commissioners ;  but 
there  is  no  remedy ;  it  may  not  be  redressed :  desinent  homi- 
nes  turn  demunt  stultescere^  quando  esse  desinent  :  so  long^ 
as  they  can  wag  their  beards,  they  will  play  the  knaves  ana 
fools. 

• 

Because,  therefore,  it  is  a  thing  so  difficult,  impossible,  and 
far  beyond  Hercules  labours  to  be  performed,  let  tuem  be  rude, 

»  Ap6leins,  lib.  4.  Floir.  Lar  familiitris  lAter  homines  setafHs  meb  caltds  e«t^  Utiiim 
oapipm  et  jargioram  inter  propinquos  arbiter  et  disceptator.  Adversus  iracnndiam, 
ivvidiamy  avaritiam,  libidinem,  ca;teraque  animi  hamasi  yitia  et  momtra  philose^ 
imwiste  Hercules  fuJt  Pestes  eas  flientibas  exegit  omnes,  &c,  '  bVotisNavig. 
«  Ragguaglio,  part  2,  cap.  2.  et  part  3.  c.  17.  3 
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stiipid,  ignorant,  incull :  lapU  super  lapidem  sedeat ;  aiiji  as 
the ''apologist  will,  resp.  tussi  et  yraveolentid  taboret,  mwih 
dus  viiio  ;  let  them  be  barbarous  as  they  are ;  let  them  ^  ty^ 
irannize,  epicurise^  oppress,  luxuriate,  consume  themselves 
irith  factions,  superstitions,  law-suits,  wars  and  contentions^ 
liFe  in  riot,  poverty,  want,  misery ;  rebel,  wallow  as  so  many 
swine  in  their  o;wn  dung,  with  Ulysses  companions:^  aiultos 
jtibeo  esse  libenter,  I  will  yet,  to  satisfie  and  please  my  self, 
make  an  Utopia  of  mine  own,  a  new  Atlantis,  a  poetical  com- 
mon-wealth of  mine  own,  in  which  I  will  freely  domineer, 
build  .eities,  make  laws,  statutes,  as  I  list  my  self.  And  why 
may  I  not? 


pictoribus  atque  poetis,  &q. 


You  know  what  liberty  poets  ever  had ;  and,  besides,  my  pre* 
decessor  Democritus  was  a  politician,  a  recorder  of  Abdera,  a 
law-maker,  as  some  say ;  and  why  may  not  I  presume  so  much 
as  he  did  ?   Howsoever,  I  will  adventure.  For  the  site,  if  you 
will  needs  urge  me  to  it,  I  am  not  fully  resolved :  it  may  be 
in  Terra  Australia  Incoaniia  ;  there  is  room  enough  (for,  of 
my  knowledge,  neither  tnat  hungry  Spaniard,  ^  nor  Mercurius 
Britannicus,  have  yet  discovered  half  of  it)  or  else  one  of 
those  floating  islands  in  ilfare  del  Zur,  which,  like  the  Cy- 
anean  isles  in  the  Euxine  sea,  alter  their  place,  and  are  ac- 
cessible only  at  set  times,  and  to  some  few  persons ;  or  one  of 
the  Fortunate  isles;  for  who  knows  yet  where,  or  which  they 
are?  There  is  room  enough  in  the  inner  parts  of  America,  and 
northern  coasts  of  Asia.      But  I  will  choose  a  site,  whose 
latitude  shall  be  45  degrees  (I  respect  not  minutes),  in  the 
midst  of  the  temperate  zone,  or  perhaps  under  the  aequator, 
that  ^paradise  of  the  world,  ubt  semper  virens  laurusj  S^c. 
where  is  a  perpetual  spring.  The  longitude,  for  some  reasons, 
I  will  conceal.    Yet  be  it  known  to  cul  men  by  these  presents^ 
that  if  any  honest  gentleman  will  send  in  so  much  money,  as 
Cardan  allows  an  astrologer  for  casting  a  nativity,  he  shall  be  a 
sharer ;   I  will  acquaint  him  with  my  project ;  or,  if  any 
worthy  man  will  stand  for  any  temporal  or  spiritual  <^ce  or 
dignity,  (for,  as  he  said  of  his  archbishoprick  of  Utopia,  'tis 
samtus  ambitus^  and  not  amiss  to  be  sought  after)  it  shaiU  be 
freely  given,  without  all  intercessions,  bribes,  letters,  &c.  his 
own  worth  shall  be  the  be^t  spokesman ;  and  (because  we 
shall  admit  of  no  deputies  or  aavowsons)  if  he  be  sufficiently 
qualified,  and  as  able  as  willing  to  execute  the  place  himself, 
he  shall  bave  present  possession.     It  shall  be  divided  into 

^yalent.  Andreae  Apolog.  manip.  (H)4«  ^  Qoi  sordidas  est,  sordeactt  adlmc* 

*^Hor.        dFefdinaiido  Qdr.  16l3.   ^     « Vide  Acosta  et  La«t.  ; 
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tweire  or  thirteen  provinces ;  and  those,  by  hills,  rivers,  rode-* 
wayes,  or  some  more  eminent  limits^  exactly  bounded.  Eadi 
province  shall- have  a  metropilis,  which  shall  be  so  ptacett 
as  a  center  almost  in  a  circumference,  and  the  rest  at 
equal  distances,  some  twelve  Italian  miles  asunder,  or  there- 
about ;  and  in  them  shall  be  sold  all  thingis  necessary  for  the 
use  of  man,  Btfxtxs  horis  et  diebus :  no  market-towns,  markets 
or  fail's;  for  they  do  but  beg^r  cities  (no  village  .shall  stand 
above  six ^  seven,  or  eight  mues  from  a  city)  except  those  em- 
poriums which  are  by  the  sea  side,  general  staples,  marts,  as 
Antwerp,  Venice,  Bergen  of  old,  London,  &c.     Cities,  most 

Eart,  shall  be  situate  upon  navigable  rivers  or  lakes,  creeks; 
avens — and,  for  their  form,  regular,  round,  square,  or  long 
square,*^  with  fair,  broad,  and  straight  ^  streets,  houses  uni- 
form, built  of  brick  and  stone,  like  Bruges,  Bruxels,  Rhegium 
Lepidi,  Qema  in  Switzerland,  Milan,  Mantua,  Crema,  Cam- 
balu  in  Tartary  described  by  M.  Polus,  or  that  Venetian  Pal- 
ma.     I  will  admit  very  few  or  no  suburbs,  and  those  of  baser 
building,  walls  only  to  keep  out  man  and  horse,  except  it  be  ^ 
in  some  frontier  towns,  or  by  the  sea  side,  and  those  to  be 
fortified  ^  after  the  latest  manner  of  fortification,  and  site  upon  , 
convenient  havens,  or  opportune  places.    In  every  so  built 
city  I  will  have  convenient  churches,  and  separate  places  to 
bury  the  dead  in,  not  in  church-yards — a  citadella  (in  some, 
not  all)  to  command  it,  prisons   for  oflfenders,  opportune 
market-places  of  all  sorts,  for  corn,  meat,  cattle,  fuel/ fish, 
&c.  commodious  courts  of  justice,  public  halls  for  all  so- 
cieties, burses,  meeting  places,  armories,  ^  in  which  shall  be 
kept(  engines  for  quenching  fire, — artillery  gardens,  publick 
walks,  tneatres,  and  spacious  fields  allotted  tof  all  gymuicks, 
sports,  and  honest  recreations, — hospitals  of  all    kinds  for 
children,  orphans,  old  folks,  sick  men,  mad  men,  souldiers, 
—pest-houses,  &c.  (not  built  precarioy  or  by  gowty  benefac- 
tors, who,  when  by  fraud  and  rapine  they  have  extorted  all 
their  lives,  oppressed  'whole  provinces,  societies,  &c.  give 
something  to  pious  uses,  build   a  satisfactory  alms-house, 
school,  bridge,  &c.  at  their  last  end,  or  before   perhaps; 
which  is  no  otherwise  than  to  steal  a  goose,  ^  and  stick  down 
a  feather,  rob  a  thousand  to  relieve  ten)  and  those  hospitals 
so  built  and  maintained,  not  by  collections,  benevolences, 
donaries,  for  a  set  number,  (as  in  ours)  iust  so  many  and  no 
more  at  such  a  rate,  but  for  all  those  who  stand  in  need^  be 
they  more  or  less,  and  that  ex  publico  (Brario^  and  so  still 
maintained  :    non  nobis  solum    nati    sumus,    ^c.       I    will 

»  Vide  Patritiom,  lib.  8.  tit.  10.  de  Instit.  Reip.  b  Sic  olim  Hippodamaft 

MiWils.  Ariit  polit.  c .  11.  ct  yitrcryiub,  L  L  c.  ult  c  With  ^^1»  of  eartl^  &c. 

dpe  h4s,  PliQ.  epist  42.  hb.  10.  et  Tacit.  Annal.  13.  lib.  f^    - 
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baveconddits  of  sweet  and  good  water,_apl;lv  disposed  in 

~  'esde 


town,  common  ^  granaries,  as  at  Dresden  in  Mishia, 
StedQ  in  Pomerland,  Moremberg,  &c.  colleges  of  mathema- 
ticians,  musicians,  and  actors,  as  of  old  at  Leoedum  ih  lonia^ 
'^alchymists,  physicians,  artists  and  philosophers:  that  all  arts 
and  sciences  may  sooner  be  perfected  and  better  learned;  and 
publick  historiographers,  (as  amongst  those  antient  ^Persians, 
m  in  commentarios  referebant  quce  memaratu  digna  gere^ 
mtur)  informed  and  appointed  by  the  state  to  register  all 
famous  acts,  and  not  by  each  insufficient  scribler,  partial  or 
p^itical  pedant,  as  in  our  times.       I  will  provide  publick 
schools,  of  all  kinds,  singing,  dancing,  fencing,.&c.  especially 
of  "^grammar  and  languages,  not  to  be  taught  oy  those  tedious 
precepts  ordinarily  used,  but  by  use,  example,  conversation,  as 
trayellers  learn  abroad,  and  nurses  teach  their  children.  As  I 
willhave  all  such  places,  so  will  1  ordain  ^publick  govemours, 
fit  officers  to  each  place,  treasurers,  sdiles,  quaestors,  over- 
seers of  pupils,  widows  goods,  and  all  publick  houses,  &c.  and 
those,  once  a  year,  to  make  strict  accounts  of  all  receipts, 
expences,   to  avoid  confusion  ;  et  sic  Jiei  ut  non  absumantj^ 
(as  Pliny  to  Trajan)  quod  pudeat  dicere.      They  shall  be 
subordinate  to  those  higher  officers,  and  governours  of  each 
city,  which  shall  not  be  poor  tradesmen,  and  mean  artificers, 
but  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  which  shall  be  tyed  to  residence 
in  those  towns  they  dwell  next,  at  such  set  times  and  seasons  : 
for  I  see  no  reason  (which  ^Hippolytus  complains  of)  that  it 
should  be  more  dishonourable  jhr  noblemen  to  govern  the  city^ 
than  the  countrey,  or  unseemingly  to  dwell  there  now^  than  of 
old,    si  will  have  no  bo^s,  fens,  marishes,  vast  woods,  desarts, 
heatbs,  commons,  but  sdl  inclosed  (yet  not  depopulated,  and 
therefore  take  heed  you  mistake  me  not) ;  for  that  which  is 
common,  and  every  mans,  is  no  mans  :  the  richest  countreys 
are  still  inclosed,  as  Essex,  Kent,  with  us,  &c.  Spain,  Italy ; 
and  where  inclosures  are  least  in  quantity,  they  are  best  ^  hus- 


*Vide  Brisonmm,  de  regno  Pers.  lib.  3.  de  his,  et  Vegetiam,  lib,  2  cap.  3.  de 
Annond.  >>  Not  to  make  gold,  but  for  matters  of  physick.         /      cfiresoniaf. 

Joaephiu,  lib.  21.  antiq.  Jad.  cap.  6.  Herod,  lib.  3.  ^  So  Lad.  Vives  thinks 

best,  Comminins  and  others.  «  Plato  3.  de  leg.  MAtXqb  creari  vult,  qai  fora, 

fontes,  Tias,  portas,  plateas,  et  id  genus  alia  procnrent. — ^Vide  Jsaacum  Ponianam, 
de  civ.  Amstel  haec  omnia,  &c.  Gotardam  et  alios.  ^ De  increm.  nrb. 

cap.  13.  Ingenae  fateor  me  non  intelligere  cur  ignobilius  sit  nrbes  bene  mnnitas 
potere  nunc  quam  olim,  aut  casae  rusticce  prseesse  quam  urbi.  Idem  Ubertus 
Foliot,  de  Neapoli.  ^  Ne  tantilium  quidem  soli  incultum  relinquitur ;  ut 

venioi  sit  ne  pollicem  quidem  agri  in  his  regionibus  sterilem  aut  infecnndum  reperiri. 
Marcos  Hemingins,  Auzustanus^  de  regno  Chinae,  1. 1.  c.  3.  ^  M. 

Carew,  in  his  Survey  of  Gornwsill,  saith,  that,  before  that  countrey  was  inclosed,  the 
kosbandmen  drank  water,  did  eat  little  or  no  bread,  fol.  66.  lib.  1.  their  apparel 
was  coarse ;  they  went  bare-legged ;  their  dwelling  was  correspondent ;  but  since 
inclosurey  they  live  'decently,  and  have  money  to  spend  j  (foL  23.)  when  their 
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banded,  as  about  Florence  in  Italy,  D^mascas  in  Sjrria,  &€• 
\yhieh  are  liker  gardens  than  fields.  I  will  not  hav^e  a  barren 
acre  in  all  my  territories,  no  not  so  mnch  as  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains :  where  nature  fails,  it  shall  be  supplyed  by  art:  ^  lakes 
and  rivers  shall  not  be  left  desolate.  All  common  high*  wayes, 
bridges,  banks,  corrivations  of  waters,  aqueducts,  chanels, 
pubJick  works,  buildings,  &c.  out  of  a  ^  common  stock,  cu- 
riously maintained  and  kept  in  repair ;  no  depopulations,  in* 
grossings,  alterations  of  wood,  arable,  but  by  the  consent  of 
some  supervisors,  that  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
to  see  what  reformation  ought  to  be  had  in  all  places,  what 
is  amiss,  how  to  help  it ; 

Et  quid  queeque  ferat  regio,  et  quid  queeque  recuset ; 

what  ground  is  aptest  for  wood,  what  for  corn,  what  for  cattle, 
garden,  orchyards,  fishponds,  &c.  with  a  charitable  division  in 
every  village,'(not  one  domineering  house  greedily  to  swallow 
up  all,  which  is  too  common  with  us)  what  for  lords,  ^what  for 
tenants :  and  because  they  shall  be  better  encouraged  to  im- 
prove such  lands  they  hold,  manure,  plant  trees,  drean,  fence, 
&c.  they  shall  have  long  leases,  a  known  rent, and  known  fine, 
to  free  them  from  those  intolerable  exactions  of  tyrannizing 
landlords.  These  supervisors  shall  likewise  appoint  what 
^jnantity  of  land  in  each  manor  is  fit  for  the  lords  demesns, 
what  for  holding  of  tenants,  how  it  ought  to  be  husbanded, 

(^  Ut  Magnates  equis,  Minyee^  gens  cognita  remis,)  , 

how  to  be  manured,  tilled,  rectified, « and  what  proportion  is 
fit  for  all  callings,  because  private  possessors  are  many  times 
idiots,  ill  husbands,  oppressors,  covetous,  and  know  not  how 
to  improve  their  own,  or  else  wholly  respect  their  own,  and 
iiot  public  good. 

Utopian  parity  is  a  kind  of  government,  to  be  wished  for, 
^rather  than  effected,  Respub.  Vhistianopolitana^  CampaneHas 
City  of  the  Sun,  and  that  new  Atlantis,  witty  fictions,  but  meer 
chimeras :  and  Platos  community  in  many  things  is  impious^ 


fields  were  common^  Oteir  w(k>1  was  coarse  [Cornish  hair:  bat,  since  indosnre, 
it  is  almost  as  good  as  Gotswol,  and  their  soil  much  mended.  Tusser,  c.  02. 
of  Ms  Hnsbandry,  is  of  his  opinion,  one  acre  inclosed  is  worth  three  common. 
The  coontrev  inclosed  I  praise :  The  other  delightotii  not  me ;  For  nothing  of 
wealth  it  dom  raise,  &c.  ^  Incredibilis  navigiorum  copia :  nihilo  pauciores 

in  aqais  quain  in  continent!  commorantar.  M .  Riccins,  expedit  in  Sinas,  1.  1. 
c.  3.  .  ^  b  To  tiiis  purpose,  Arist  polit  2.  c.  6,  idlows  a  third  part  of  their 

revenews*  Hippodamns  half.  «Ita  lex  agraria  olim  Romae.  <*  Lu- 

canns,  1.  6.  effic  segetes,  illic  veniunt  feiicius  uvaej  Arborei  fetus  alibi,  at- 

2ne  inrassa  virescimt.Gramiiia.    Virg.  1.  Qeorg.     _  f  Joh.  Valent,  Andrews, 

lOrdVemlam*  — — - 
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absurd  Md  ridiciileus;  it  takes  away  all  splendor  and  inagtii« 
fieence.  1  will  haye  sev.eral  orders,  degrees  of  nobility,  and 
tlkMse  *  hereditary,  not  rejecting  younger  brothers  in  the  mean 
time  ^  for  they  shall  be  sufficiently  provided  for  by  pensions, 
or  80  qualified,  brougbt  up  in  some  non^st  calling,  they  shall 
be  able  to  live  of  themselves.  I  will  have  such  a  proportion  of 
ground  belonging  to  every  barony :  he  that  buyes  the. land, 
sball  buy  the  barony :  he  that  bynot  consume&his  patrimony^ 
and  antient  demesns,  shall  forfeit  his  honours*  As  some  dig* 
nities  shall  be  hereditary,  so  some  again  by  election  or  gift 
(besides  free  offices,  pensions,  annuities)  like  our  bishopricks^ 

trebends,  the  Bassas  palaces  in  Turky,  the  ^procurators 
oases,  and  offices  in  Venice,  which  (like  the  golden  apple) 
^hall  be  given  to  the  worthiest  and  best  deserving  both  in  war 
and  peace,  as  a  reward  of  their  worth  and  good  service,  as  so 
Biany  goals  for  all  to  aim  at,  (honosalit  artes)  and  encourage- 
ments to  others.  For  I  hate  those  severe,  unnatural,  harsh, 
German,  French,  and  Venetian  decrees,  which  exclude  ple- 
beians from  honours :  be  they  never  so  wise,  rich^  vertnous, 
raliant,  and  well  qualified,  they  must  not  be  patritians,  but 
keep  their  own  rank :  this  is  natUrcB  beUum  inferre^  odious 
to  God  and  men  $  I  abhor  it.  My  form  of  Government  shall 
be  monarchical  j 

( ^  uunquam  libertas  gratior  exstat, 

Qaam  sub  rege  pio,  &c.) 

few  laws,  but  those  severely  kept,  plainly  put  down,  and  in 
the  mother  tongue,  that  every  man  may  understand.  Eveiy 
city  shall  have  a  peculiar  trade  or  privilege,  by  which  it  shall 
be  chiefly  maintained:  ^and  parents  shall  teacn  their  children, 
(one  of  three  at  least)  bring  up  and  instruct  them  in  the  mys- 
teries of  their  own  trade.  In  each  town,tfaese  several  tradesmen 
sball  be  so  aptly  disposed,  as  they  shall  free  the  rest  from  dan- 
8;er  or  offence.  Fire-trades,  as  smiths,  forge-men,  brewers, 
bakers,  metal- men,  &c.  shadl  dwell  apart  by  themselves; 
dyers,  tanners,  fel-mongers,  and  such  as  use  water,  in  con- 
venient places  by  themselves:  noisome  or  fulsome  for-bad  smells, 
as  butchers  slaughter-houses,  chandlers,  curriers,  in  remote 
places,  and  some  oack  lanes.  Fraternities  and  companies  I  ap. 
prove  of,  as  merchants  burses,  colleges  of  druggers,  phy- 
sicians, musicians,  &c.  but  all  trades  to  be  rated  in  the  sale  of 
wares,  as  our  clerks  of  the  market  do  bakers  and  brewers  ; 

*So  it  is  in  the  king^dom  of  Naples,  and  France.  ^See  Contarenns  and 

Omrios  de  rebus  gestis  Emanneln.  c  Clandian,  1. 7.  ^  Herodotus,  Erato 

^  6.  Cam  Mgyptiia  Lacedsemonii  in  hoc  congmnnt,  qaod  eornm  praecones, 
^icines,  coqoi,  et  reliqoi  artifices,  in  patemo  artificio  iBQCcednnt,  et  coqnos  a  coqoo 
gj^itor,  et  patemo  opere  perseyerat.  Idem  Marcos  Polos,  de  Qoinzay.  Idem  Oso- 
<ui8,  de  Emanaele  rege  Lnsitano.    Riccios,  de  Sinis. 
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corn  it  self^  what  scarcity  soevei*  shall  come,  not  to  exceed' 
sUeh  a  price*  Of  such  lyares  as  ai*e  transported  or  brought  in; 
'^  if  they  be  necessary,  commodious,  and  such  as  nearly  con- 
ceal mans  life,  as  corn,  wood,  cole,  &c.  and  such  provision 
we  cai^not  want,  I  will  have  little  or  no:cu6tom  paid,  no  taxes ; 
but  for  such  things  as  are  for  pleasure,  delight,  or  ornament, 
as  wine,  spice,  tobacco,  silk,  velvet,  cloth  of  gold,  lace,  jewels, 
&c.  a  greater  impost.  I  will  have  certain  ships  sent  out 
for  new  discoveries  every  year,  ^and  some  discreet  men  ap- 
pointed to  travel  into  all  neighbour  kingdoms  by  land,  which 
shall  observe  what  artificial  inventions  and  good  laws  are  in 
our  countreys,  customs,  alterations,  or  ought  else,  concerning 
war  or  peace,  which  may  tend  to  the  common  good  ; — eccle- 
siastical discipline,  penes  episcopos^  subordinate  as  the  other: 
no  impropriations,  no  lay  patrons  of  church-livings,  or  one  pri- 
vate man,  but  common  societies,  corporations,  &c.  and  those 
rectors  of  benefices  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  universities,  exa- 
mined and  approved  as  the  literati  in  China.  No  parish  to  con- 
tain aboye  a  thousand  auditors.  If  it  were  possible,  I  would 
have  such  priests  as  should  imitate  Christ,  charitable  lawyers 
should  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves,  temperate  and 
modest  physicians,  politicians  contemn  the  ^orld,  philosophers 
should  know  themselves,  noblemen  live  honestly,  tradesmen 
leave  lying  and  cozening,  magistrates  corruption.  Sec.  But  this 
is  impossible ;  I  must  get  such  as  I  may,  1  will  therefore  have 
*^of  lawyers,  judges,  advocates,  physicians,  chyrurgions,  &c. 
a  set  number ;  ^  and  every  man,  if  it  be  possible,  to  plead  his 
own  cause,  to  tell  that  tale  to  the  judge,  which  he  doth  to  his 
advocate,  as  at  Fez  in  Africk,  Bantam,  Aleppo,  Raguse,  suam 
quisque  caussam  dicer e  tenetur  ;  those  advocates,  chyrurgions 
and  ^physicians,  which  are  allowed  to  be  maintained  out  of  the 
^common  treasure ;  no  fees  to  be  given  or  taken,  upon  pain  of 
losing  their  places  ;  or,  if  they  do,  very  small  fees,  an^a  when 
(the  cause  is  fully  ended,  ^ne  that  sues  any  man  shall  put  in 
a  pledge,  which  if  ijt  be  proved  he  hath  wrongfully  sued  his 


^Hippol.  "a  Collibas,  de  increm.  nrb.  c.  20.  Fiat  7.  de  legibus.  Qns  ad 
vitam  necessaria,  et  qaibus  carere  non  possnmas,  noUam  depend!  vecti^l^  &x. 
b Plato,  \%  de  legibos,  40  aunos  natos  iralt^  ut,  si- quid  mensprabile  viderint  apod 
exteros,  hoc  ipsam  in  rempub.  recipiatar.  ^  Simlerns,  in  Helvetia. 

^  Utopienses  caassidicos  excladunt,  qui  caussas  cpUide  et  Yalre  tractent  et  dispntent. 
Iniquissimum  censent  bominem  nllis  obligari  legibus,  quae  aut  numeroaiwes  sunt 
quam  ut  perlegi  qneant,  ant  obscnriores  qnam  ut  a  qnovis  possint  intelUgi. 
Volnnt  ut  suam  quisque  caussara  agat,  eamque  referat  judici  quam  narratunu)  fuerat 
patrono:  sic  minus  exit  ambagum,  et  Veritas  facilius  elicietur.  Mor.  Utop.  I.  !2. 
e  Medici  ex  publico  victum  sumuni    Boter.  1. 1.  c.  5.  de  Ii^Tg>iM»,  f  J)e  his, 

lege  Patrit  1.  3.  tit.  8.  de  reip.  Instit  g  Nihil  a  clientibns  patroni  accipiant, 

priusquam  lis  finite  est.  Barcl.  Argen.  lib.  3.  _^ ^  It  is  so  in  most  free  cities  in 

Germany. 
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adversary,  rasbly  or  malitiously,  he  shall  forfeit  and  lose. 
Or  else,  before  any  suit  begni,  the  plaintiff  shall  have  his  com- 

.  plaint  approved  by  a  set  delegacy  to  that  purpose :  if  it  be  of 
moment,  neshall  be  suffered,  as  before,  to  proceed;  if  otherwise, 

■  they  shall  determine  it.  All  causes  shall  be  pleaded  suppresao 
nomine^  the  parties  names  concealed,  if  some  circumstances 
do  not  otherwise  require.  Judges  and  other  officers  shall  be 
aptly  disposed  in  each  province,  villages,  cities,  as  common 
arbitrators  to  hear  causes,  and  end  all  controversies;  and  those 
not  single,  butthree  at  least  on  thebench  at  once^  todetermine 
or  give  sentence;  and  those  again  to  sit  by  turns  or  lots,  and 
not  to  continue  still  in  the  same  oifice.  No  controversie  to 
depend  above  ayear,  but,  without  all  delays  and  further  appeals, 
to  he  speedily  dispatched,  and  finally  concluded  in  that  time 
allotted.  These  and  all  other  inferiour  magistrates,  to  be  chosen 
^as  the  literari  in  China,  or  by  those  exact  suffrages  of  the 
''Venetians ;  and  such  again  not  be  eligible,  or  capable  of  ma- 
dstracies,  honours,  offices,  except  they  be  sufficiently  ^  qnali- 
ned  for  learning,  manners,  and  that  by  the  strict  approbation 
of  deputed  examinators:  "^  first,  scholars  to  take  place,  then, 
souldiers;  for  I  am  of  Vegetius  his  opinion,  a  scholar  deserves 
better  than  a  souldier,  because  unius  astatis  sunt  quoBforHter 

fimt  quce-  vero  pro  utilitate  reipub.  scribuntuf^  cetema : 
a  souldiers  work  lasts  for  an  age,  a  scholars  for  ever.  If 
they  *^  misbehave  themselves,  they  shall  be  deposed,  and  ac- 
cordingly punished ;  and,  whether  their  offices  be  annual  ^or 
otherwise,  once  a  year  they  shall  be  called  in  question,  and 

•give  an  account:  for  men  are  partial  and  passionate,  merciless, 
covetous,  corrupt,  subjectlo  love,  hate,  tear,  favour,  &c.  omne 
9vb  regno  ' graviore  regnum.      Like   Solons  Areopagitfes,'  or 

'those  Roman  censors,  some  shall  visit  others,  and  ^  be  visited 

^inmcem  themselves :  ^they  shall  oversee  that  no  proling  officer, 
under  colour  of  authority,  shall  insult  over  his  inferiors^  as^  so 

•many  wild  beasts,  oppress,  domineer,  fley,  grinde,  or  trample 
OD,  be  partial  or  corrupt,  but  that  there  be  cequabilejus,  jus^ 


«Matt  Riceitis,  exped.  in  Sioas,  1. 1.  c.  5,  de  examinatione  electionum  copiose 
■git,  &c.  »>  Contan  de  repab.  Venet  1. 1.  c  Osor.  1  11 .  de  reb.  gest  Eman. 

Qoi  in  Uteris  maximos  progressus  fecerint,  maximis  honoriboB  afficiaatur ;  secandus 

,  honoris  grados  militibas  assignator;  postremi  ordinls  mechanicis.  ^  Doctorani  fao- 
mioam  jadiciis  in  altiorem  locam  <|aisque  praefertar :  ejt  qui  a  plorimis  approbatur^ 

.'Smpliores  in  rep.  diguitates  conseqoitan.  Qui  in  hoc  examine  primas  habet,  inaigni 
per  totam  vitam  >  dignitate  -  insignitar,  marchioni  similis,  ant  daci^  apad  nos. 
^  Gedant  anna  iagx,  ^  As  in  Bema,  Laceme,  Fribnrge  in  Switzerland,  a' 

'▼itioas  liver  is  incapable  of  any  office;  if  a  senator/  instantly  deposed.  Sim- 
lems.  'Not  above  three  years,  Aristoi  polit.  6.  c.  8.  ^  S  Nam  quia  cnsto- 

diet  ipsos  castodes?  ^  Cytreos,  in  Oreisgeia.     Qol  non  ex  sablipii  de- 

spiciant  inferi'ores,  nee  at  bestias  conculcent-sibi  subaito8,-aactoritatis  nomini  con- 
fin,  &c. 
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tiee  equally  done,  live  as  friends  and  brethren  together ;  and 
^which  ^Sesellius  would  have  and  so  much  desires  in  bis  king- 
dom of  France)  a  diapason  andaweet  harmony  ofkings^princesy 
nobles y  and  plebeians^  so  mutually  tyedand  involved  in  love,  as 
well  as  laws  and  authority  ^  as  that  they  never  disagree^  insult^ 
or  incroach  one  upon  another*  If  any  man  deserve  well  in 
bis  office,  he  shall  be  rewarded ; 


-quia  enim  virtutem  amplectitur  ipsam. 


Prsemia  si  toUas  1 — 

He  that  invents  any  thing  for  publick  good  in  any  art  or 
science,  writes  a  treatise,  ^or  performs  any  noble  exploit  at 
home  or  abroad,  ^  shall  be  accordingly  enriched,  ^  honoured, 
and  preferred.  I  say,  with  Hannibal  in  Ennius,  Hostem  qui 
Jeriet^  nifihi  erit  Carthaginiensis  :  let  him  be  of  what  condi- 
tio^ he  will,  in  all  oiSces,  actions,  he  that  deserves  best  shall 
have  best. 

Tilianus,  in  Philohius,  (out  of  a  charitable  mind  no  doubt) 
wisht  all  his  books  were  gold  and  silver,  jewels  and  precious 
stones,  ^  to  redeem  captives,  set  free  prisoners,  and  relieve  all 

Soor  distressed  souls  that  wanted  means :  religiously  done,  I 
eny  not ;  but  to  what  purpose  ?  Suppose  this  were  so  well 
doile,  within  a  little  after,  tnough  a  man  had  Croesus  wealth 
to  bestow,  there  would  be  as  many  more.  Wherefore  I  will 
suffer  no  ^beggars,  rogues,  vagabonds,  or  idle  persons  at  all, 
that  cannot  give  an  account  of  their  lives,  how  they  ^  maintain 
themselves.  If  they  be  impotent,  lame,  blind,  and  single, 
they  shall  be  sufficiently  maintained  in  several  hospitals,  built 
lor  that  purpose ;  if  married  and  infirm,  past  work,  or,  by  in- 
evitable loss  or  some  such  like  misfortune,  cast  behind, — by 
dktribution  of  ^eorn^house-rent  free,annual  pensions  or  money, 
they  shall  be  relieved,  and  highly  rewarded  for  their  good  ser<< 
.vic^  they  have  formerly  done :  if  able,  they  shall  be  enforced 


•  Seselliofl  de  rep.  Gallornm^  lib.  1.  et  2.^  |  bSi  qais  egregiam  ant  bello  aat 

{Mioe  perfecerit  Sesel.  1: 1.     '  c  Ad  regendam  rempub.  aoli  literati  admittnutiir ; 

nee  ad  earn  rem  gratis  magiatrataam  ant  regis  indigent;  omnia  ab  exploratacqjoaqae 
sdientilL  et  virtate  pendent.    Ricoins^  1.  1.  c.  5.  djn  defaactt  locao  earn 

jutsitsubrogari,  qui  inter  mtyores  Tirtote  reliqnis  prseiret;  son  fait  apad  nuntales 
pllam  ezcellentias  certamen^  ant  oiu as  victoria  magis  esaet  ekpetenoa;  non  tfom 
inter  celerea,^  oelename,  non  inler  robustos,  robustissimo^  &g.  e  >]tiniaii' 

videres  vel  in  hac  vei  Ui  vicinis  regionibos  pauperem,  nnllom  ob«i;atam.  &c. 
f  Nollas  mendicas  apad  Sinaa ;  nemini  sano,  qaan»vis  bcalis  orbatos  at^  menoicsira 
permittitor:  omnes  pro  viribos  labdrare  cogantar ;  C8b<^  molis  tnisatilifcms<veiaandia 
addicantar :  soli  hospitiis  gaadent,  qui  ad  laboree  aont  inepti.  Oaor.  Lll.de  reb. 
gest  Eman.  Ueming.  de  xeg.  Chin.  I  1.  c.  3.  Gotard.  Arth.  Orient  Ind.  deaer. 
g  Alefx«  ab  Alex.  3.  c.  12.  h  Sic  olim  Romie.    Isaac.  Pontan.  de  ibis  optime* 

Amstol.  1. 2.  c.  9. 
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to  work.  ""  For  I  sfie  no  reason  (as  *^he  said)  vshg  m  epicure 
or  idie  drone^  a  rich  glutton^  a  usurer ^  should  lioe  tit  ease, 
and  do  nothing^  live  in  honour y  in  all  manner  of  pleasures, 
and  oppress  others^  when  a^s^  in  the  mean  time,  a  poor  la^ 
hmrer^  a  smithy  a  carpenter^    an  husbandm^an — thcU  hath 

rt  his  time  in  continual  labour^  as  an  asse  to  carry  bur^ 
,  to  do  the  common-'Wealth  goodf  and  without  whom  we 
carmet  live — shall  be  left  in  his  old  age  to  begg  or  starve^ 
and  lead  a  miserable  life^  worse  than  ajufnent:  As  ^  all  con- 
ditions shall  be  tied  to  their  task,  so  none  shall  be  over  tired^ 
bat  have  their  i^et  times  of  recreations  and  holidayes,  iftdut' 
yeregeniOf  feasts  and  merry  meetings,  even  to  the  meanest 
artificer,  or  basest  servant,  once  a  week  to  sing  or  dance, 

i though  not  all  at  once)  or  do  whatsoever  he  shall  please, 
like  "^that  Saccarii  festii  amongst  the  Persians,  those  Sa* 
turnals  in  Rome)  as  well  as  his  master.  *  If  any  be  drunk, 
he  shall  drink  no  more  wine  or  strong  drink  in  a  twelve 
moneth  after.  A  bankrupt  shall  he^  catademiatus  in  amphi^ 
theatroy  publickly  shamed ;  and  he  that  cannot  pay  his  debts, 
if  by  riot  or  negligence  he  hath  been  impoverished,  shall  bo 
for  a  twelve  moneth  imprisoned;  if  in  that  space  his  creditours 
be  not  satisfied,  ^  he  shall  be  hanged.  '  He  ^  that  commits  sa- 
erilege,  shall  lose  his  hands ;  he  that  bears  false- witness,  or  is 
of  perjury  convict,  shall  have  his  tonffiie  cut  out,  except  he 
redeem  if  with  his  head.  Murder,  ^adultery,  shall  be  punished 
by  death,  ^  but  not  theft,  except  it  be  some  more  griev- 
ous ofience,  or  notorious  ofiTenders  :  otherwise  they  shall  be 
condemned  to  the  gallies,  mines,  be  his  slaves  whom  they 
oflfended,  during  their  lives.  I  hate  all  hereditary  slaves,  ana 
tbat  duram  Persarum  legem,  as  *  Brisonius  calls   it ;    or  as 


^Idern  Aristot  pol.  5.  c.  8.  Vitiosnm,  quam  soli  panperam  liberi  edacantor  ad 
labwes,  nobiHum  et  divitam  in  Tolaptatibns  et  deliciis.  b  Qugg  haec  injiutitia, 

aUobilis  qaispiam,  aot  foenerator^  qni  nihil  agat,  lantam  et  spkndidam  vitam  «gat. 
otio  et  deliciia^  qaam  interim  anriga,  faber,  agricola,  qno  respub.  carere  non  potest^ 
▼itun  adeo  miseram  dacat^  at  pejor  qaam  jamentoram  sit  ejas  conditio  ?  Iniqoa 
rej^  quae  dat  parasitis^  adalntonbas,  inaniam  irolaptatam  artificibns,  generosis  et 
Owns,  i/^ntA  manera  prodigit,  at  contra  agricolis,  carbonariis,  aangis^  fabris,  &c. 
jfliil  prospicit,  sed  eornm  abosa  labore  florentii  setatis,  fame  penset  et  eeromnis. 
Mor.  iJtop.  1.  2.  c  In  Segori^  nemo  otiosns^  nemo  mendicas,  nisi  per  eetatem  aut 
nodiam  opos  facere  non  potest :  nulli  deest  ande  victam  qaierat,  aut  qoo  se  exer- 
^t-  G^r.  Echovias  Delit.  Hispan.  Nallas  Genev»  otiosus,  ne  septennis  paer. 
Paidiis  Heazner^  Itiner.  ^  ^  Atbeneeas,  1. 13.       ^      «  Simleras,  dc^  repab.  fielvet 

'^^artian,  olim  Romae  sic.  pHe  that  provides  not  for  his  family  is  wome  than 

athiefJPaol.  ^  Alfredi  lax.  Utraqae  manas  et  lin^a  prsecidatar,  nisi  eam  capite 
^demerit.    ^  *  Si  qnis  naptam  staprarlt^  virga  yinMs  ei  pnecidatur ;  si  malier, 

^asQs  et  aaricola  prsecidator.  Alfredi  lex.  En  leges  ipsi  Veneri  Martiqae  timen- 
oas !  k  Paoperes  non  peccant,  puam  extreme  necessitate  coacti  rem  alienamca- 

pnmt.  Moldonat.  sammaia  qasest.  8.  art  3.  Ego  cum  illis  sentio  qui  licere  pa* 
lAnt  a  diyite  clam  accipere,  qui  tenetar  paaperi  sabvenire.  Emmanael  Sa.  Aphor. 
«w»^ei8.  1  Lib.  3.  de  reg.  Persarum. 
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*-  AmmiaRus,  impendio  Jbrmidatas  et  abominandas  legesy  pet 
quas  oby  noxamunins^omnis  pfopinquitasperit:  hard  taw,  that 
wife  and  children,  friends  and  allies^  should  suffer  for  the  fa- 
thers oifence ! 

No  man  shall  marry  until  he  ^  be  25,  no  woman  till  she  be 
20,  "^  nisi  aliter  dispensatumJiieriL  If  one  *^die,  the  other  party 
shall  uot  marry  till  six  months  after ;  and,  because  many  fami- 
lies are  compelled  to  live  niggardly,  exhaust  and  undone  by 
greeit  dpwers,  ®  none  shall  be  given  at  all,  or  very  little;  and 
that,  by  super  visors,rated:  they  thatarefoulshall  haveagreater 
portion;  if  fair,  none  at  all,  or  very  little ;  ^however,  not  to 
exceed  such  arate  as  those  supervisorsshall  tbinkfit.  And  when 
once  they  come  to  those  years,  poverty  shall  hinder  no  man 
from  marriage,  or  any  other  respect ;  «  but  all  shall  be  rather 
iiiforced  than  hindered,  **  except  they  be  ^disn>embered,pr 
grievously  deformed,  infirm,  or  visited  with  some  enormops 
hereditary  disease,  in  body  or  mind :  in  stich  cases;  upon,  a 
great  pam  or  mulct  ^  man  or  woman  shall  not  marry ;  other 
order  shall  be  taken  for  them  to  their  content.  If  people 
over^abound,  they  shall  be  eased  by  ^  colonies. 

^  No  man  shall  wear  weapons  in  any  city.  The  same  attire 
shall  be  kept,  and  that  proper  to  several  callings,  by  which 
they  shall  be  distinguished.  '^  Luxus/unerum  ^hall  be  taken 
away,  that  intempesti  ve  expence  moderated,  and  many  othets. 
Brokers,  takers  of  pawns,  biting  usurers,  I  will  not  admit ; 
yet,  because  hie  cum  hominibus  non  cum  dUs  agitur  **  we  con- 
verse here  with  men,  not  with  gods,  and  for  the  hardness  of 
mens  hearts^  I  will  tolerate  some  kind  of  usury.  If  we  were 
honest,  I  confess,  .Csi  probi  essemusj  we  should  have  no  lise 
of  it ;  but,  being  as  it  is,  we  must  necessarily  admit  it.  How- 
soever most  divines  contradict  it, 

(Dicimus  inficias ;  sed  vox  ea  sola  reperta  est)  ' 


'  a  Lib.  24.    ^     b  Aliter  Aristoteles — a  man  at  25,  a  woman  at  20.  Polit.  ^Itex 

olim  Lycurgi.  hodie  Chinensium ;  Vide  Platarcham,  Riccium,  Hemmingiiun, 
Arniseum,  Neyisanam,  et  alios  de  liac  qusesiione.  ^  Alfredus.  ^  Apad  La- 

cones  olim  vii^ines  sine  dote  nubebant  Boter  1.  3.  c.  3.  ^Lege  cautnm  non 

ita  pridem  apud  Yenetos^  ne  qais  patritins  dotem  extiederet  1500  coron.  srBux. 

S^^nag.  Jad.  Sic  Xadsei.  Loo  Afer,  Airic»  descript  ne  sint  alitar  incontienfes,  bb 
reipub.  bonum,  at  Angast  Csesar.  orai  ad  coelibes  Romanos  olim  edocoit. 
i^Morbo  laborans,  qui  in  prole m  facile  di£funditar,  ne  genus  hamanum  foeda  con- 
tagione  Isedatur,  juventute  cast  ratur :  malieres  tales  procul  a  consortio  viromm  ab- 
legantur,  &c.  Hector  Boethins,  hist.  lib.  1.  de  vet.  Scotoram  moribus.  i  Spe- 

ciosissimi  juvenes  liberis  dabunt  operam.    Plato,  5.  de  legibus.  ^  The  Saxons 

exclude  dumb,  blind,  leprous,  and  such  like  personSj  from  all  inheritance,  as  we  do 
fools.  1  Ut  olim  Romani,  Hispani  hoaie,  &c. .  ™  Riccius,  lib.  11.  cay. 

5.  de  Sinarum  f^pedit.  Sic  Hispani  cogunt  Manros  arma  deponere.  So  it  is  in  most 
Italian  cities.  n  Idem  Plato,  12,  de  legibus.     It  hath  ever  been  immo- 

derate.   Vide  Gail  Stackiumj  antiq.  convival.  lib.  1,  cap.  26.  <>  Piato^  9.  de 

legibus. 
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it  must  be  winked  at.  by  politicians.  And  yet  some  great  doc- 
tore  approve  of. it,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Zanchius,  p.  Martyr,  be- 
cause, by  so  many  grand  lawyers,  decrees  >  of  emperours, 
princes  statutes/  customs  of  common-wealths,  churches  ap- 
probations, it  is  permitted,  &c.  I  will  therefore  allow  it  \  but 
to  no  private  persons,  not.  to  every  man  that  will ;  to  orphans 
only,  maids,  widows,  or  such  as  by  reason  of  their  age,  sex, 
education,  ignorance  of  trading,  know  not  otherwise  how  to 
employ  it;  and  those,  so  approved,  not  to  let  it  out  apart,  but 
to  bring  their  money  to  ^  common  bank  which  shall  be  allow- 
ed in  every  city,  as  in  Genoua,  Geneva,  Noremberg,  Venice,' 
at  •'S,  6,  7i  ttpt  above  8  per  centum^  as  the  .  supervisors,  or 
CBtarii  proefecti^  shall  think  fit.  ""  And,  as  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  each  man  to  be  an  usurer  that  will,  so  shall  it  not  be  lawful 
for  all  to  take  up  money  at  use — not  to  prodigals  and  spend- 
thrifts,  but  to  merchants,  young  tradesmen,  and^uch  as  stand 
ia  need,  or  know  honestly  how  to  employ  it,  whose  necessity, 
cause,  and  condition,  the  said  supervisors  shall  approve  of. 

I  will  have  no  private  monopolies,  to  enrich  one  man,  and 
beggar  a  multitude — ^^multiplicity  of  offices,  of  supplying  by 
deputies :  weights  and  measures  the  same  througnout,  and 
those  rectified  by  the  primum  mobile^  and  suns  motion ; 
threescore  utiles  to  a  degree,  according  to  observation  :  1000 
geometrical  paces  to  a  mile,  five  foot  to  a  pace,  twelve  inches 
to  a  foot,  &c.  and,  from  measures  known,  it  is  an  easie  matter 
torectifie  weights,  &c.  to  cast  up  all,  and  resolve  bodies  by  - 
algebra,  stereometry. 

Ihate  wars,  if  they  be  not  adpopuli  aalutenij  upon  urgent 
occasion. 

Odlmus  accipitrem,  quia  semper  vivit  in  armis. 

*Offensi  ve  wars,  except  the  cause  be  very  just,  I  will  not  allow 
of:  for  I  do  highly  magnifie  that  «saying  of  Hannibal  to 
Scifiio,  in/Livy- — It  had  been  a  blessed  thing  Jot  you  and  ua^ 
ifUod  had  given  that  mind  to  onr  predecesscirs^  that  you  had 


^As  those   Lombards  beyond  selas,  (thoagh  with  some  reformation)  mons  pie- 

tatis,  or  bank  of  charity,  (as  Malines  terms  it,  cap.  33.  Lex  Mercat  part  2.)  that 

lend  money  upon  easie  pawns,  or  take  money  upon  adventure  for   mens    lives. 

^Th&i  proportion  wUl  make  merchandise  increase,    land  dearer,  and  better  im* 

proved,  as  he  hath  jndicially  proved  in  his  tract  ofnsary^,  exhibited  to  theParlia- 

meat  anno  162L  ^  Boc  fere  Zancliius,  com.  in  4.  Qap«  ad  Ephes.  eqtds- 

siiaam  vocat  nsuram  et  charitati  Christianas  consentaneam,  ftiodo  non  exigant.  Sec. 

Bee  omnes  dent  ad  foenus^  sed  ii  qni  in  pecuniis  bona  habent,  et  ob  aetatem^  texnm, 

artjs  alicajns  igoorantiam.  non  possnnt  ati.      Nee  omnibus,  sed  mercatoribns,  et  iis 

qui  honeste  impendent.  Sec.  ^  Idem  apad  Persas  olim.  Lego  Brisonium. 

'Idem  Plato,  de  legibus.  ^  Lib.  30  Optimum  quidera  fucrat  earn  patribas 

nostris  meatem  a  Diis  datam  esse,  at  vos  Itali8e,nos  Africaeimperiocontenti  essemus. 

Neqne  enim  Sicilia  aut  Sardinia  satis  digna  pretia  sunt  pro  tot  classtbus,  &c. 

VOL.   I  H 
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been  content  wkk  Italy ^  we  with  Africk,  For  neither  Sicily 
nor  Sardinia  are  worth  such  cost  and  pains ^  so  many  fleets 
are  armies^  or  so  many  famous  captains  lives.  Omnia  prius 
tentanda  :  fair  means  shall  first  be  tried.  "^  Peragit  tranquitla 
potestasj  Quod  violef^ta  nequit*  I  will  have  them  proceed 
with  all  moderation ;  but  (bear  you !)  Fabius  my  general,  not 
Minutius;  nam  ^qui  consilio  nititur^  plus  hostibus  nocet,^ 
quam  qui,  sine  animi  ratione^  viribus :  and,  in  such  wars,  to 
abstain  as  much  as  is  possible  from  ^depopulations,  burning^of 
towns,  massacring  of  infants,  &c.  For  defensive  wars,  I 
will  have  forces  stnl  ready  at  a  small  warning,  by  land  and  sea, 
a  prepared  navy,  souldiers  in  procinctUj  ^t^  quam  ^  Bonfinius 
apud  Hungaros  suos  vult^  .  virgam  Jerream,  and  money 
which  is  nervus  bellu  still  in  a  readiness  and  a  sufficient 
revenue,  a  third  part  (as  in  old  ®  Rome  and  Egypt)  reserved 
for  the  common-wealth;  to  avoid  those  heavy  taxes  and 
impositions,  as  well  to  defray  this  charge  of  wars,  as  also 
all  other  publick  defalcations,  expences,  fees,  pensions,  repa- 
rations, chaste  sports,  feasts,  donaries,  rewards,  and  entertain^ 
ments.  All  things  in  this  nature  especially  I  will  have  ma- 
turely done,  and  with  great  ^deliberation  :  ne  quid  ^temere^ 
ne  quid  remisse,  ac  timiae  flat.  Sed  quoferor  hospes  ?  To 
prosecute  the  rest  would  require  a  volume.  Manum  de  ta^ 
oelld  !  I  have  been  over** tedious  in  this  subject :  I  could  have 
here  willingly  ranged;  but  these  straits  wherein  I  am  includ- 
ed will  not  permit. 

lF*rom  common-wealths  and  cities,  I  will  descend  to  families, 
which  have  as  many  corrosives  and.molestatioos,  as  frequent 
discontents,  as  the  rest.  Great  affinity  there  is  betwixt  a  poli^ 
tical  and  oeconomical  body ;  they  differ  only  in  magnitude 
and  proportion  of  business  (sio  Scaliger  **  writes):  as  they 
have  both,  likely,  the  same  period,  as  >Bodin  and  ''Peucer  holq, 
out  of  Plato,  six  or  seven  hundred  years,'  so,  many  tioie^, 
they  have  the  same  means  of  their  vexation  and  overthro^ws; 
as,  namely,  riot,  a  common  ruine  of  both,  riot  in  buildiog-, 
riot  in  profuse  spending,  riot  in  apparel,  &c.  be  it  iii  what  kind 
soever,  it  produceth  the  same  effects.  A  ^chorographer  of  ours, 
speaking  o6i^er  of  ancient  families,  why  they  are  so  frequent 
in  the  north,  continue  so  long,  are  so  soon  extinguished  in  the 
south,  and  so  few,  gives  no  other  reason  but  this,  luxus  omnia 

^Claadian.    ^       "  *>Thacydides.  c  A  depopalatione  agrorum^  incendiis, 

<^ejgitmodi  factis  immanibus.  Plato.    ^  <>  Hangar,  dec.  1.  lib.  9.  ^Sesel- 

nOB,  lib;  3.  de  repab*  Oal.  valde  enim  est  indecoram,  nbi  quid  praeter  opinionem 
Viiicidit,  dicere,  Noq  pataram,  prsesertim  si  res  prsecaveri  potuerit  Liyius,  lib.  1. 
I)ion.  1. 2.  Diodorns  Sicnlus^  lib.  2.  ^ Peragit  tranquilla  potestas,  Qaod 

violenta  neqnit    Clandian.  ^Bellum  nee  timendum  nee  provocandom. 

Plin.  Panegyr.  Trajano.  *>  Lib.  3.  poet  cap.  19.  *Lib.  4.  de 

repab.  cap.  2.  ^  Peucer.  lib.  1.  de  divinat.  ^  Cambden^  in  Cheshire. 
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dimptwitf  riot  hath  consumed  all.  Fine  /doalhs  and  curious 
bttildings  came  into  this  island,  as  he  notes  in  his  annals,  not 
80  many  years  since,  non  sine  dispendio  haspiialUaiis^  to  the 
decay  of  nospitality.  Howbeit,  many  times  that  word  is  mis- 
taken ;  and,  under  the  name  ^of  bounty  and  b6spitality,  i^ 
sbrowded  riot  andprbdigality ;  and  that^which  is  condemnable 
in  it  self  well  used,  hath  been  mistaken  heretofore,  is  become: 
by  its  abuse,  the  bane  and  utter  ruine  of  many  a  noble  family,, 
nr  some  men  live  like  the  rich  glutton,  consuming  themselves 
and  their  substance  by  continual  feasting  and  invitations, — 
with  *  Axylos  in  Homer,  keep  open  house  for  all  comers,  giv- 
ing entertainmentto  such  as  visit  them,  ^keeping  a  table  beyond 
their  nieans,  and  a  company  of  idle  servants  (though  not  so 
frequent  as  of  oidh— are  olowti  up  on  a  sudden,  and  (as  Actaeon 
was  by  his  hounds)  devoured  by  their  kinsmen,  friends,  and 
multitude  of  followers,  ^  It  is  a  wonder  that  Paulus  Jovius 
relates  of  our  northern  countreys,  what  aa  infinite  deal  of 
meat  we  consume  on  our  tables ;  that  I  may  truly  say,  'tis  not 
bonnty,  not  hospitality,  as  it  is  often  abused,  but  riot  in  excess, 
gluttony,  and  procK^lity;  ameer  vice:  it  briuj^in  debt,  want, 
and  beggary,  hereditary  diseases,  consumes  their  fortunes*  and 
orerthrows  the  good  temperature  of  their  bodies.  To  .this  I 
mig^t  here  well  add  their  inordinate  expence  inbuilding.those 
pimntastical  houses,  turrets,  walks,  parks,  &c.  gaming,  excess 
of  pleasure,  and  that  prodigious  riot  ia  apparel,  by  which 
means  ^hey  are  compelled  to  break  up  house,  and  creep  into 
holes.  Sesellius,  in  his  common  wealth  of  ^France,  gives  three 
reasonswhy  the  French  nobility  were  so  frequently  bankrupts; 
finty  because  they  have  so  Tnany  law-suits  and  contentions^ 
one  upon  another,  which  were  tedious  and  costly  :  by  which 
means  it  came  to  pass,  that  commonly  lawyers  bought  them  out 
of  their  possessions.  A  second  cause  was  their  riot;  they 
Sved  beyond  their  tneans,  and  were  therefore  swallowed  up 
by  merchants.  (La-Nove,  a  French  writer,  yields  five  reasons 
of  his  countrey-mens  poverty,  to  the  same  effect  almost,  and 
tbinks.verily,if  the  ^entr^'of  France  were  divided  into  ten  parts, 
e^htofthem  would  be  found  much  impaired  byssdes,  mort- 
gages, and  debts,  or  wholly  sunk  in  their  estates.)  The  last 
wu  immoderaie  excess  in  apparel,  which  consumed  their  reve^ 


^Iliad.  lib.  6.  >>  Vide  Pnteani  Gomum  ;  Oocleniam  de  portentosis  ccenis 

mnironim  temporum.  c^Mirabile  dictu  est,  qnantnm  opsoniorum  una  domiu 

•inpilis  diebns  absnmat ;  sternuntar  meDSiB  in  oroiies  pene  boras,  calentibus  semper 
edofiis,  descript.  Britan.  ^  Lib.  I.  de  rep.  Qalloram.    Quod  tot  lites  et 

I  fMssse  forenses  alia;  ferantur  ex  aliis,  in  immensnm  prodacantar,  et  magnos  samp- 
tos  requirant;  unde  fit  at  jaris  administri  plemniqae  nobiliam  possessiones  adquirant, 
Iniii  qaod  siimpttiose  vivant,  et  a  vnercatoribns  absorbeantar,  et  splendissime  ves- 
oaohM*,  &c. 

h2 
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nues^    How  this  concerns  and  agrees  with  our  present  state, 
look  you.  But  of  this  elsewhere.  As  it  Is  in  a  mans  body — if 
either  head,  heart,  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  or  any  one  part  be 
misaffectedy  all  the  rest  suffer  with  it — so  it  is  with  this  o^co- 
nomical  body :  ifthe  headbe  naught,  a  speudthrift,  a  drunk- 
ard, a  whoremaster,  a  gamester,  now  sliall  the  family  live  at 
ease«?  *  Ipsa  n  capiat ^  Solus  servare  prarsus  non  potest  hone 
Jhmiliam ;  (as  Demea  said  ia  the  comedy)  safety  nerself  can* 
not  save  it«    A  good,  honest,  painful  man  many  times  hath  a 
shrew  to  his  wife — asickly,  dishonest,  slothful,  foolish,  careless 
woman  tohis  mate — ^a  proud,peevish  flurt, a  liquorish, prodigal 
quean  ;  and  by  that  means  all  goes  to  ruin :  or,  if  they  differ  in 
nature — he  is  thrifty,  she  spends  all ;  he  wise,  she  sottish  and 
soft — ^wbat  agreement  can  there  be  ?  what  friendship  ?  Like 
that  of  the  thrudh  and  swallow  in  jEsop;  instead  of  mutual 
love,  kind  compel lations,  whore  and  thief  is  heard ;  they  fling 
stools  at  one  anothcrs  heads.     ^  Quce  intemperiea  vexat  hanc 
familiam  ?    All  enforced  marriages  commonly  produce  such 
effect;  or,  if  on  their  behalfs  it  be  well,  as  to  live  and  agree 
lovingly  together,  they  may  have  disobedient  and  unruly  chil- 
dren, tnat  take  ill  courses  to  disquiet  them  :  "^  their  son  is  a 
thiej\  a  spendthrift^  their  daughter  a  whore;  a  **  stepmother, 
or  a  daughter  in  law,distempers  all;  'or  else,  for  want  of  means, 
many  tortures  arise— debt^,daes,  fees,dowries,  joyntures.lega- 
'  cies  to  be  paid,  annuities  issuing  out;  by  means  of  which,  they 
have  not  wherewithall  to  maintain  themselves  in  that  pomp  as 
their  predecessors  have  done,bringup  or  bestowtheir  chiklren 
to  their  callings,  to  their  birth  and  quality,  ^and  will  not  de«- 
scend  to  their  present  fortunes.  Oftentimes  too,  to  aggravate 
the   rest,  concurr  many  other   inconveniences — unthankful 
friends,  decayed  friends,  bad  neighbours,  negligent  servants, 
(8  servi  furores  ^  versipelleSj  callidiy  occlusa  sibi  mi  lie  clavibus 
reserant^  Jurtimque  raptant^  consumunt^  ligurinnt)  casualties, 
taxes,mulcts,  chargeable  ofBces,vain  expences,eQtertajnments, 
loss  of  stock,  enmities,  emulations,  frequent  invitations,  losses, 
suretiship,  sickness,  death  of  friends,  and  ^that  which  is  the 
,  gulf  of  all)  improvidence,  ill  husbandry,  disorder  and  confu- 
bion ;  by  which  means  they  are  drenched  on  a  sudden  in  their 
estates,  and  at  unawares^precipitated  insensibly  into  an  inex- 
ti^icable  labyrinth  of  debts,    cares,  woes,  want,   grief,  dis- 
content and  melancholy  it  self. 

«Ter.  ^    ^Amphit.    Plant.         ^  cpaling.  Filias  ant  (br.  dOatiucan. 

mure,  dno  galli  sikniil  in  tdde,  et  glotes  binan  nunquam  vivnnt  sine  lite.  «  Rm 

aHgiuta  domi.  f  When  pride  and  beggary  meet  in  a  family,  they  roar  and  howl, 

and  canse  as  many  flashes  ot  discontents,  as  fare  and  water^  when  they  concur,  make 
thunderclaps  in  the  skies.  K  Plaotus,  Aulular. 
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1  have  done  with  families,  and  will  now  briefly  run  over 
some,  few  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  The  most  secure, 
happy,  jovial,  and  merry  in  the  worlds  esteem,  are  princes  and 
great  men,  free  from  melancholy;  but,  for  their  cares,  miseries, 
suspicions,  jealousies,  discontents^ folly,  and  madness,  I  refer 
you  to  Xenophons  Tyrannus,  where  king  Hieron  discourseth 
at  large  with  Simonides  the  poet,  of  this  subject.  Of  all  others, 
they  are  most  troubled  with  perpetual  fears,  anxieties,  inso* 
much,  that  (as  he  said  in  ^Valerius)  if  thou  knewest  with 
what  cares  and  miseries  this  robe  were  stuffed,  thou  wouldst 
not  stoop  to  take  it  up.  Or,  put  case  they  be  secure  and  free 
from  fears  and  discontents,  yet  they  are  void  ^of  reason  too 
oft,  and  precipitate  in  their  actions.  Bead  all. our  histories, 
jguas  de  stuHis  prodidere  «/te//i^Iliades,  iEneides,  Annales— - 
and  what  is  the  subject  f 

Stultoram  regum  et  populorum  continet  eestus. 

How  mad  they  are,  how  furious,  and  upon  small  occasions, 
rash  and  inconsiderate  in  their  proceedings,  how  they  dote, 
every  page  almost  will  witness : 

■  delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi. 

-  Next  in  place,  next  in  miseries  and  discontents,  in  all  man- 
ner of  hairbrain'd  actions,  are  great  men:  procula  Jove^  procul 
ajulmine  :  the  nearer,  the  worse.  If  they  live  iu  court,  they 
are  up  and  down,  ebb  and  flow  with  their  princes  favours,  (lur 
genium  vultu  statqtie  caditque  suo)  now  aloft,  to  morrow  down, 
(as  *^Polybius  describes them)/tA;e  so  many  casting  counters^now 
ofgold^  to  morrow  oj^  silver ,  that  vary  tn  worth  as  the  compu' 
tant  will;  now  they  stand  for  unites^  to  morrowjhr  th^usand^; 
now  before  aH^  and  anon  behind.  Beside,  they  torment  one 
another  with  mutual  factions,  emulations ;  one  is  ambitious, 
another  eilamoured ;  a  third,  in  debt,  a  prodigal,  over^runs  his 
fortunes ;  a  fourth,  solicitous  with  cares,  gets  nothing,  &c. 
But,  for  these  mens  discontents,  anxieties,  I  refer  you  to  Lu- 
(cians  tract,  de  mercede  conductis,  *^^neas  Sylvius,  (Hbidinis 
et  stuhitias  servos,  he  calls  them)  Agrippa,  and  many  others. 
Of  philosophers  and  scholars,  priscce  sapientiee  metaiores^ 
I  have  alreadyispoken  iu  general  terms.  Those  superintend- 
ents of  wit  and  learning,  men  above  men,  those  renned  men, 
minions  of  the  Muses, 


» Lib.  7.  cap.  6.  «» Pellitnr  m  bellia  aapientim ;  vi  pritnr  rea.    Vetoa  ijro- 

Terbiom,  AQtregem  ant  faioum  nasci  oporterd.  *^  Lio.  \.  hist.  Rom.  nmilea 

abaculornm  calculis,  secandum  compntantis  arbiteiom,  modo  nrei  vaaA,  modo  avei ; 
ad  n^tam  re^s,  nnnc  beati  sunt,  none  miseri.  <*  iErumnosiqne  Solones,  in 

Sa.  3.  De  muer.  curialiiim. 
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mentetnque  habere  queis  bonam. 


Et  esse  ^corcuiis,  datum  est, 

*"  tbese  acute  and  subtle  sophisters,  so  much  honoured,  have 
as  much  need  of  hellebore  as  others. 


■<!  O  medkiy  mediam  pertundite  venam. 


Head  Lucians  Piscator,  and   tell  how  he  esteemed  them; 
Agrippos  tract  of  the  Vanity  of  Sciences ;  nay  read  their  own 
works,  their  absurd  tenents,  prodigious  paradoxes, e^  risum  te^ 
nedtis  amid  ?  You  shall  find  that  of  Aristotle  true,  nullum 
Tnagnttm  ingenium  sine  mixturd  dementias  ;  they  have  a  worm, 
as  well  as  others:  you  sliaH  find  a  phantastical  strain,  a  fustian^ 
a  bombaist,  a  vain  glorious  humour,  an  affected  stile,  &c.  lite  % 
prominent  thred  in  an  uneven  woven  doth,run  parallel  througrh^ 
out  their  works;  and  they  that  teach  wisdom^  patience,  meek-^ 
ness,  are  the  vervest  dizards,  hairbrains,  and  most  discontent. 
*/»  the  multitude  qftmsdom  is  grief*;  and  he  that  encreaseth 
wisdoMf  encreaseth  sorrow,       1  need  not  quote  mine  author. 
They  that  laugh  and  contemn  others,  condemn  the  world  of 
folly,  deserve  to  be  mocked,  are  as  giddy-headed,  and  lie  as 
open,  as  any  other.  ^Democritus,  that  common  flouter  of  folly, 
was  ridiculous  himself:  barking  Menippus,  scof&ng  Lucian, 
satyrieal  Lucilius,  Petronius,  Viarro,  Persius,-  &c.  may  be  cen-  * 
sured  with  the  rest ;  Loripedem  rectus  derideat,  Mthiopem 
eibus.  Bale,  Erasmus,  Hospinian,  Yives,  Keranisius,  explode, 
as  a  vast  ocean  of  Obs  and  Sols,  school  divinity ;  ^a  labyrintli 
of  intricable  questions,  unprofitable  contentions ;  increaibUem 
deliraiionem^  one  calls  it.       If  school  divinity  be  so  censured, 
subiilis  ^Scotua  Hmd  veritatis^  Occam  irrefragabilis^  eupts 
iHgenium  Vetera  omnia  ingema   subvertit^  S^c.  Bacanthrope, 
Doctor  Resohitus^  and  Corculum  Ideologies  Thomas  himseif^ 
Soctoir  ^Seraphicusj  cui  dictavit,  Aiigelus,  Sfc.  what  shall 
become  of  humanity?  .^rs  stulta^  what  can  she  plead  ?  wfaatt 
csAi  her  followers  say  for  themselves;  Much  learning  ^€iere- 
diinintttt'brum^  hath  crackt  their  sconce,  and  taken  such  root, 
ih^Xtribv^  Ariticyris  captit  insanabilCf  hellebore  it  self  can  do 
no  good,  nor  that  renowned  ^  lanthorn  of  Epictetus,  by  which 
if  any  man  studied,  he  should  be  as  wise  as  he  was.  But  aH  will 
not  serve.  Rhetoricians,  in  ostenttttionem  loquadtaiis^  mulitt 
agiidnt — out  of  their  volubility  of  tongue,  will  talk  mudi  to 


<^F,  Doasse  Epid.  lib.  1.  c.  13.  ^Hoc.  cognomento  cohonestati  RomsB,  qui 

csBteros  faortales  adpjeiitia  preestacent    T?sti8  PUd.  lib.  7.  cap.  34.  c  Iflsftnure 

parent  certi  jntione  modjque :  road  by  the  book,  they.  d  JnvenaL  «fik»li>. 

iDon.  f  CommaoiH  irrisor  stultitiss.  g  Wit,  whither  wilt  ?  h  Scalier, 

exercitat  3214.  « Vit  ejus.  k  Ennius.  > Lucian.  Ter  mille  dnichihis 

elim  empta ;  studens  inde  sapientiam  adipiscetur 
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no  parpose.    Orators  can  perswade  other  men  what  they  will, 
quo  vohmt  unde  volunt^  move,  pacifie,  &c.  but  cannot  settle 
tbeir  own  brains.     What  saitb  TuIIy  f  Maio  indisertam  prw 
dentiamy  quam  loquacem  stnltitiam  ;  and  (as  *  Seneca  seconds 
Lim)  a  wise  mans  oration  should  not  be  polite  or  solicitous. 
^Fabius  esteems  no  better  of  most  of  them,  either  in  speech, 
action,  gesture,  than  as  men  beside  themselves,  idsanos  de* 
cbmatores ;  Ibo  doth  Gregory ;  non  mihi  sapit  qui  sermorie^ 
tedquifactis^  sapiu  Make  the  best  of  him,  a  good  oratour  is 
a  turn*coat,  an  evil  man ;    bonus  orator  pessimus  vir ;  his 
ton^e  is  set  to  isale;  he  is  a  meer  voice  (as  ^he  said  of  a 
nigfatingal);   dot  sine  mente  sonum ;  an  hyperbolical  liar^  a 
flatterer,  a  parasite,  and  (as  ^Ammianus  Blarcellinus  will)  a 
cormpting  cosenert  one  that  doth  more  mischief  by  his  fair 
speecnes,  than  he  that  bribes  by  money ;  for  a  man  may  with . 
Biorefacility  avoid  him  that  circumvents  by  money,  than  him 
that  deceives  with  glosing  terms ;  which  made  ^  Socrates  so 
much  abhor  and  explode  them.      ^Fracastorius,  a  famous 
poet,  freely  grants  all  poets  to  be  mad;  so  doth  ^Scaliger; 
and  who  doth  not  ?  (^ut  insanit  homOi  aut  versus  facit^  Hot. 
Sat. 7.  /•  2.   Insanire lubety  j.  e.V€T»tts  componere^  ^irg.  EcLdt. 
So  Servius  interprets)  all  poets  are  mad,  a  company  of  bitter 
satirists,  detractors,  or  else  parasitical  appl.auders;  and  what 
id  poetry  it  self,  but  (as.  Austin  holds)  'vinum  erroris  ab  ebriis 
doctcribus  proj^naium  f  You  may  give  that  censure  of  them 
in  ^eral,  which  Sir  Thomas  More  once  did  of  Germanus 
Bnxios  poems  in  particular. 


vehuntur 


In  rate  Stultitiee :  sylvam  habitant  Furiee. 

Bndsetis,  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Lupsetus,  will  have  civil  law 
to  be  the  tower  ot  wisdom;  another  honours  physick,  the 
quintessence  of  nature ;  a  third  tumbles  them  both  down,  ana 
sets  up  the  flag  of  his  own  peculiar  science.  Your  supercilious 
criticKs,  grammatical  triflers,  note-makers,  curious  antiqua- 
ries, find  out  all  the  mines  of  wit,  ineptiaruvn  deliciaSf 
amongi^  t)ie  rubbish  of  old  writers :  ^pro  stultis  hahentj  nisi 
aliquid  suffidant  hivenvre^  quod  in  aJiorum  scriptis  yertant 
vitio:  dl  fools  with  them  that  cannot  find  fault:  they  correct 
others,  and  are  hot  in  a  cold  cause»  puzzle  themselves  to  find 
out  how  many  streets  in  Rome,  houses,  gates,  towers,  Ho« 

m 

*Eput*31. 1.  lib.  Non  <»portet  orationem  sapieiitui  esse  politara  ant  soficitain. 
^Lib.  3.  can.  13.  Mnlto  anhelita  jactatione^  fnrentes,  pechis,  frontem  cwdentes,  &c. 
c  L^sias^  Voces  sirnt,  pneterea  nihil.  ^  Lib.  30.  Plos  maK  facere  videtur  «{iii 

oraticme  qaam  qui  pretio  qnemTis  comiinpit ;  nam,  &c.  ^®  In  Ooig.  Platonia. 

fJn  Nangerio.       ts  Si  faror  nt  L^os,  &c.  qooties  forit,  forit,  forit^  amaos^  bibens^  et 
poeta^  &c.  h  Morns,  Utop.  lib.  II. 
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mers  counfrey,  iEiieas  motlier,.  Niobes  daughter,  tin  Sappho 
publica fuerit  ?  ovum  ^prius  extiterity  an  gallina?  Sfc  et 
alia^  qucB  dediscenda  essent^  si  scires^  as  **  Seneca  holds — 
what  clothes  the  senators  did  wear  in  Rome,  what  shews,  how 
thet  sate,  where  they  went  to  the  close  stool,  how  many 
dishes  in  a  mess,  what  sauce ;  which,  for  the  present,  for  an 
historian  to  relate,  (^  according  to  Ludovic.  Vives)  is  very  ri- 
diculous, is  to  them  most  precious  elaborate  stuff,  they  ad- 
mired for  it,  and  as  proud,  as  triumphant  in  the  mean  time 
for  this  discovery,  as  if  they  had  won  a  city,  or  conquered  a 
province  as  rich  as  if  they  had  found  a  mioe  of  gold  ore. 
Quosvis  auctores  abswrdis  commeotis  suis  percacant  et  stereo- 
runty  one  saith :  they  bewray  and  daub  a  company  of  books 
and  good  authors,  with  their  absurd  comments,  (corrector 
rum  sterquilinia  ^  Scaliger  calls  them)  and  shew  their  wit  ift 
censuring  others, — a  company  of  foolish  note-makers^  hum- 
ble-bees, dors  or  beetles :  inter  stereora  ut  plurimum  versan- 
tury  they  rake  over  all  those  rubbish  and  dunghills,  and  pre- 
fer a  manuscript  many  times  before  the  Gospel  itself,  ®  the- 
saurum  criticunin  before  any  treasure,  and  with  their  delea- 
turs,  alii  legunt  sic^  mens  codex  sic-habety  with  their  postremee 
editioneSf  annotations,  castigations,  &c.  make   books   dear, 
themselves  ridiculous,  and  do  no  body  good  :  yet,  if  any  man 
dare  oppose  or  contradict,  they  are  mad,  up  in  arms  on  a  sud- 
den ;  how  many  sheets  are  written  iu  defence,  how  bitter  in- 
vectives, what  apologies  ?  ^  Epipkyllides  has  sunt  et  were  nugce. 
But  1  dare  say  no  more  of,  for,  with,  or  against  them,  be- 
cause I  am  liable  to  their  lash,  as  well  as  others.     Of  these 
and  the  rest  of  our  artists  and  philosophers,  I  will  generally 
conclii.de^  they  are^a  kind  of  mad  men,  (as  ^  Seneca  esteems  of 
them)  to  make  doubts  and  scruples,  how  to  read  them' truly, 
to  mend  old  authors,  but  will  not  mend  their  own  lives,  or 
teaqh  us  ingenia  mnarej  memoriam,  offidorum  ingerere,  ac 
fidem  in  rebus  humanis  retinere^  to  keep  our  wits  in  order,  or 
rectify  our  manners .     Numquid  tibi  nondemens  videtur^  si  istis 
operam  impenderit?  is  not  he   mad  that  draws  lines  with 
Archimedes,  whiles  his  house  is  rausacked,  and  his  city  be- 
sieged, when  the  whole  world  is  in  combustion, — or  we, 
whiiest  our  isouls  are  in  danger,  {mors  sequitur^  vitajugitj 
to  spend  our  time  in   toys,  idle  questions,  and  things  of  no 
worth  ? 

That  ^  lovers  are  mad,  I  think  no  man  will  deny.  Atnare 
simul  et  sapere  ipjsi  Jovi  non  datur  ;  Jupiter  himself  caunot 
intend  both  at  once. 

*  >  Macrob.  Satur.  7. 16.              bEpist.  16.  «  Lib.  de  caadsis  corrap.  artiam. 

<lLib.  2.  iu  Ausoniam,  eap.  19.  et  32.  ^Edit  7.  volnm.  lano  Omtero. 

f  Aristophanis  Ranig.               g  Lib.  de  beneficiis.  ^  Delirius  et  amens  dicator 
merito.  Hor.    Seneca. 
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a  Non  bene  conveniunt,  nee  in  unaL  sede  morantur, 
Majestas  et  amor. 

Tully  when  he  was  invited  to  a  second  marriage,  replied, 
he  could  not  simul  amare  et  sapeire^  be  wise  and  love  both 
^  together.  ^Est  Orcus  ille;  vis  et^  immedicabilis ;  est  ra- 
bies insana :  love  is  madness,  a  hell,  an  incurable  disease ; 
impotentem  et  insanam  libidinem  ^  Seneca  calls  it,  an  impotent 
and  raging  lust.  1  shall  dilate  this  subject  apart :  in  the  mean 
time  let  lovers  sigh  out  the  rest. 

^  Nevisanus  the  lawyei"  holds  it  for  an  axiome,  foost  women 

(xre  fooby  (^c&nsiiium  Jhninis  invalidum)  Seneca,  men,  be 

they  young  or  old;  who  doubts  it?  youth  is  mad^  as  Elius  in 

Tully,  StuUi  adokscentuliy  old  age  little  better,  deliri  senes, 

^c. '  Thedphrae^s,  in  the  107  year  of  his  age,  ^said  he  then 

began  to  be  wise,  turn  sapere  cospit^  anc(  therefore  lamented 

his  departure.     If  wisdom  come  so  late,  where  shall  we  find  a 

wise  man  f  our  old  ones  dote  at  threescore  and  ten;     I  would 

cite  more  proofs  and  a  better  author ;  but  for  the  present,  let 

one  foot  point  at  another.      s  Nevi&anns  hath  as  hard  an 

opinion  of  **  rich  men — wealth  and  wisdom  cannot  dwell  to^ 

g^her ;  stultitiam  patiuntur  opes  ;  ^and  they  do  commonly 

^infatuare  cor  hominis^  besot  men  ;  and  as  we  see  iujools 

have  fortune  :  *  sapientia  non  invenitur  in  terrd  suaviter  ««- 

veiaium.     For,  beside  a  natural  contempt  of  learning,  which 

accompanies  such  kind  of  men,  innate  idleness,  (lor  they 

will  take  no  pains)  and  which  ™  Aristotle  observes,  ubi  mens 

plwrimay  ibi  minima  fortuna  ;  ubi  plurimajortuna^  ibi  mens 

perexigua  ;  g^eat  wealth  and  little  wit  go  commonl^^  together ; 

they  have  as  much  brains,  some  of  them,  in  their  heads  as 

in  their  heels ;  besides  this  inbred  neglect  of  liberal  sciences, 

and  all  arts,  which  should  excofere  mentem^  polish  the  mind, 

they  have  most  part  some  g^llish  humour  or  other,  by  which 

they  are  led ;  one   is  an  Epicure,  an  atheist,  a  second  a 

gamester,  a  third  a  whoremaster,  (fit  subjects  all  for  a  satyrist 

to  work  upon) 

— "  Hie  nuptarum  insanit  amoribus,  hie  puerorum ; — 

^  one  is  mad  of  hawking,  hunting,  cocking  ;  another  of  ca- 
rousing, horse-riding,  spending ;  a  fourth,  of  building,  fight- 
ing, &c. 

•  Ovid.  Met  >>  Plutarch.  Amatorio  eat  amor  iDianas.  *^  £  piat  39. 

^I^lyae  nnp&Jia.  1. 1.  nam.  11.    Omnea  mniierea,  nt  plarimam  stoltflB.  ^  Ari- 

iilotle.  'Dolere  ae  dixit,  quod  torn  vit&  egrederetor.  cr  Lib.  1.  nam.  11. 

Sapientia  et  divitisB  yix  simal  possideri  posaant  ^  They  get  their  wiadom  by 

eatmgpie-craat,  aome.  iXjyiiAMrx  roii  ^nrot^  yturai  ot^poowfi.    Opeaqai. 

dem  mortaliboa  aont  amentia.    Theognia.  ^  Fortana,  nimiam  qaem  fovet,  gtol- 

tom  fiicit.  1  Joh.  28.  »  Mag.  moral,  lib.  fL  et  lib.  1.  aat.  4.  «  Hor. 

■er.  1.  flat.  4  <*  Insana  gola,  inaanie  obstmctiones,  insanom  venandi  stodiom — 

Diacordia  demena.    Virg.  Md» 
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Insanit  veteres  statuas,  Damasippus  emenda; 

Damasippus  hath  an  humour  of  his  own,  to  be  talktof;  ^He* 
liodorus  the  Carthaginian  another.  In  a  #ord,  as  Scaliger  con- 
cludes of  them  qII,  they  are  statute  erettte  stnkitiw,  the  very 
statues  or  pillars  of  folly.  Chuse,  out  of  all  stories,  him  thai 
hath  been  most  admired ;  you  shall  still  find  rmdta  ad  lau- 
dem^  multa  ad  vituperatio'nem  magni/icaf  as  ^  Berosus  of  Se- 
miramis :  omnes  mortales  militid,  triumphis  divitiis^  Sfc.  turn  et 
luxu,  ccedSf  coBterisqve  vitiis^  antecessit :  as  she  had  some  good» 
so  had  she  many  bad  parts. 

Alexander,  a  worthy  man,  but  furious  in  his  anger,  over- 
taken in  drink  :  Caesar  and  Scipio  valiant  and  wise^  but  vain- 
glorious, ambitious :  Vespasian  a  worthy  prinxse,  but  covetous : 

*  Hannibal,  as  he  had  mighty  vertues,  so  had  he  many  vices ; 
nnam  virtutem  mille  vitia  comitantur^  as  Machiavel  of  Cos- 
mus  Medices,  he  had  two  distinct  persons  in  him.  I  will  de- 
termine of  them  all,  they  are  .like  f  nese  double  or  turning  pic- 
tures ;  statid  before  which,  you  see  a  fair  maid  on  the  one 
side,  an  ape  on  the  other,  aii  owie  :  look  upon  them  at  the 
iirst  sight,  all  is  well ;  but  farther  examine,  you  shall  find 
them  wise  on  the  one  side,  and  fools  on  the  other ;  in  some 
few  things  praise- worthy,  in  the  rest  incomparably  feulty.  I 
will  say  notning  of  their  diseases,  emulations,  discontents^ 
wants,  and  such  miseries;  let  Poverty  plead  the  test  ib  Ari- 
stophanes Plutus. 

*  UovetOus  men,  amongst  others;  are  most  mad ;  ^  they  bave 
all  the  symptoms  of  melancholy — ^fear,  sadness,  suspicion,  &c. 
as  shall  be  proved  in  his  proper  place  : 

.    Danda  est  hellebori  multo  pars  maxima  avaris.    ' 

And  yet^  methinks,  prodigals  are  much  madder  than  they» 
be  4>f  what  condition  they  wul,  that  bear  a  publick  or  private 
purse;  as  a  ^Dutch  writer  censured  Richard  thq  rich  auke  of 
Cornwall  suing  to  be  emperour,  for  his  profuse  spenjdinjg,  qvi 
effiidit  pecuniam  ante  pedes  principum  electorum  sicut  aquanij 
that  scattered  money  like  water ;  I  do  censure  them.  Stulta 
Anglm^  (saith  he)  quce  tot  denariis  sponte  est  privatd  ;  stnlti 
principes  AhmdnicBy  qui  nobilejtts  suum  pro  pecunia  vendi^ 
detunt.  Spend-thrifts,  bribers,  and  bribe-takers,  ^re  fools ; 
and  so  are  ^all  they  that  cannot  keep,  disburse,  or  s^^iid^ 
tlieir  moneys  well. 

f"-  &  Heliodoras  Caitiiagini^sis  ad  extremnm  orbis  sarcopliagotestamento  me  l^c  jium 
c«irdier,  nt  viderem  an  qois  iosanior  ad  me  visendam  nsqae  ad  Heec  loca  peBiefraiel. 
Oitelios^  in  Gad.  ^  If  it  be  his  woHl  ;  wIiicli*Oasper  Veretas  stispects.'  c  JAyj. 
Jbgentes  viitates ;  in^ntia  Titia.  '  ^  Hor.  Qusqois  ambitione  mAk  aot  <uqK«ttti 

jmllet  amore  ;  Qnigqnu  Innrie^^  tristiqae  snperstitione.  Per.  f  Chronica  fiSavomcay 
ad  annnm  1257,  de  cujoa  pecunia  jam  mcredibilia  dixenmt.  ir  A  fool  And  his  idofley 
are  fobn  parted.      ^ 
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I  might  say  the  like  of  angry^  peevish,  envious,  ambitioils 
{^Anticyras  meliarsorbere  9n«raca^),Epi<^ures,atheistSySchism- 
aticks,  hereticks  :  hi  omnes  habent  imaffinationem  luesam 
(saith  NymaDDus;)  and  their  madness  shall  be  evident,  S 
Tim.  3. 9.  ^  Fafoatus,  an  Italian,  holds  sea-faring  men  all  mad ; 
th  ship  is  madjfbr  it  never  stands  still :  the  mariners  are  mad^ 
to  expose  thenkselves  to  such  imminent  dangers  :  the  waters  are 
ra^ng  mad,  in  perpetual  motion :  the  winds  are  as  mad  d9 
the  rest :  they  know  not  whence  they  come,  whither  they  would 
go:  tmd  those  men  ate  modest  of  all,  that  go  to  sea  :for  one 
fool  at  home,  they  find  forty  abroad.  He  was  a  rn^d  maii 
Ihat  said  it ;  ana  thou,  peradventnre  as  mad  to  read  it. 
'  Fcitii  Plateras  is  of  o{>inion  all  alchymists  are  mad,  odt 
df  tbeir  wits  i*  ^  Atbenaeus  saith  as  mach  of  fidlers,  et  Musarum 
hmimas^  ^musil»ans;  &mnes  tibidnes  insaniuni;  ubi  semel 
effhnif  avckxt  illico  mens;  in  comes  musick  at  one  ear ;  out 
goes  wit  at  another.  Proud  and  vain  glorious  persons  are 
certaibly  mad ;  and  so  are  ^lascivious;  I  can  feel  their  pulses 
beat  hither ;  horn  mad  some  of  them,  to  let  others  lye  with 
their  wive^,  and  wink  at  ijt. 

To  insist  ^in  all  partti^ulars,  were  ati  Hetculean  task, 
to  ^reckon  up  Hnsantis  substructiones^  ihsanos  laboreSf  itisa* 
mm  luxum^  mad  labours,  mad  books,  endeavours,  carriages, 
groite  igfibrJAnce,  ridiculous  actions,  absurd  gestures,  insanam 
guktm,  insaniavk  vitlarum,  insana  jurgia,  as  Tnlly  terms 
them,  madtiess  of  villages,  stiipend  structurejs,  as  those 
Egyptian  pyrainids,  labjrrinths  aiid  Sphinges,  which  a  com- 
pany of  crowned  assei^  dd  osSteniationem  opum^  vainly  built, 
when  neither  Ithe  architect  not  king  that  made  them,  or  to 
^hat  use  and  pulrpose,  are  yet  known.  To  insist  in  their 
hypocrisie,  inconstancy,  blindnesss,  rashness,  dementem  te- 
meritdtenh  fraud,  cozenage,  malice,  anger,  impudence,  in- 
gratitude, ambition,  gross  superstition,  ^tempora  infectaet 
adulatione  ^ordida.  as  in  Tiberius  times,  sucn  base  flattery, 
stnp^id,  parasitical  fewnitig  and  colloguing,  &c.  brawls,  coh- 
A'cls,  desires,  contentions,  it  wouFd  asK  an  expert  Yesalitis  to 
anatomis^e  every  member.  Shall  I  say?  Jupiter  himself, 
Apollo,  Mars,  Sec  doted  :  and  motlster-conquering  Hercu^- 
les,  that  subdued  the  world,  and  helped  others,  could  not 

-*  Oni  de  imag. — Ambitiosas  et  addax  naviget  Anticymv.  *  l>  NaTis  nbaSkk, 

Qtte<?ieoiituiiioittovetar ;  fUitite  btdlti^  qoi  se  pericolfs  ezponiiift ;  a^  insana^  qoie  fedt^ 
imtikfr  %ia,    tHit  jftctaftir,  &c.  ^ai  mim  lie  conmnttit^  stollMJhiai  imam  terrk  ^^ 
SkAt>  40  ttfSftfi  itaveuit.    QeiBp^r  Ens.  Mdros.  '      ^  Ciip/de  alien,  mentis. 

^I%Mofiblrt.  lib.  8.  «  Tibicines  mente  capti.    Erasm.  Chii.  4  cea.'^. 

'Aitt^.  aO.  Insana  1ibid6.-^HiiB,  i^ogd,  ticFn  furor  est  ?  non  est  hec  mentola  demens? 
IfeM.  ^0/74. 1.  3.  s'Mi}h.  ptiellarnm  et  pderororn'mflleTdreres.  ^  Utey 

«!St1iMiniar  bon&n?  Hor.  Ov!d.^Vh^.  PHh.  ^  ^  Plin.  lib.  36.  k  Tacitus, 

dAjuud. 
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relieve  himself  in  this :  but  mad  be  was  at  laist.  Aod  where 
shall  a  man  walk,  converse  with  whom,  in  what  province, 
city,  and  not  meet  with»Signior  Deliro;  or  Hercules  Furens, 
Msenades,  and  Corybantes^  Their  speeches  say  no  less.  ""E 
fungis  nati  homines  ;  or  else  they  fetcned  their  pedigree  from 
those  that  were  struck  by  Sampson  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an 
ass,  or  from  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha's  stones ;  for  durum  genuf 
sumus  ^marmorei  sumus;  we  are  stony-hearted,  and  savour 
too  much  of  the  stock,  as  if  they. had  all  heard  that  inchant- 
ed  horn  of  Astolpho  (that  English  duke  in  Ariosto),  which 
never  sounded  but  all  his  auditors  were  niad,  and  for  fear 
ready  to  make  away  themselves ;  ^  or  landed  in  the  mad  haven 
in  the  Euxipe  sea  of  Daphnis  insana^  which  had  a  secret  qua- 
lity to  dementate ;  they  jire  a  company  of  giddy-beads,  after- 
noon men ;  it  is  a  midsomer-moon  still,  and  the  doff-dayes 
last  all  the  year  long :  they  are  all  mad.  Whom  shall  I  then 
except  ?  Ulricus  Huttenus  ^  JYemo  ;  nam  Nemo  omnibus  horis 
sapit ;  Nemo  nasdlur  sine  vitiis  ;  crimine  Metno  caret ;  A*^- 
mo  sorte  sua  vivit  contentus ;  Nemo  in  dmore  sapit ;  Nemo 
bonus  ;  Nemo  sapiens ;  Nemo  est  ex  omni  parte  beatus^  Sfc. 
and  therefore  Nicholas  Nemo,  or  Monsieur  Nobody,  shall  go 
free :  Quid  valeat  nemo,  nemo  referre  potest*  But  whom 
shall  I  expect  in  the  second  place  j  such  as  are  silent:  vir sa- 
pit qui  pauca  loquitur  ;  « no  better  way  to  avoid  .folly  and 
madness,  than  by  taciturnity.  Whom  in  a  third ;  all  sena- 
tors, magistrates;  for  all  fortunate  men  are  wise,  and  con- 
querors, valiant,  and  so  are  all  great  men ;  non  est  bonum 
ludere  cum  diis  ;  they  are  wise  by  authority,  good  by  their 
office  and  place ;  his  licet  impune  pessimos  esse,  (some  say)  we 
must  not  speak  of  them ;  neither  is  it  fit :  per  me  sint  omnia 
protinus  alba  ;  I  will  not  think  sg^^iss  of  them.  Whom  next? 
Stoicks  %  Sapiens  Stoicus  ;  and  he  alone  is  subject  to  no  per- 
turbations, (as  ^Plutarch  scoffs  ^t  him)  he  is  not  vexed  with 
torments^  or  burnt  vnthfire,  foiled  by  his  adversary ^  sold  of 
his  enemy.  Though  he  be  wrinkled,  saftd-bUndy  toothless, 
and  deformed ;  yet  he  is  most  beautiful,  and  like  a  god,  a 
king  in  conceit,  though  not  worth  a  groat.  He  nev^  dotes, 
never  mad^  never  sad,  drunk  ;  because  vertue  cannot  ie  taken 


•  *  Ovid.  7.  Met.  E  foDgis  nati  homines,  at  olim  Corintlii jprimiBvi  iUins  loci  accola, 

Sola  stolidi  et  fetai  fongie  nati  dicebantor.  ^  Idem  et  alibi  dicas.'  '    ^  Famian. 

Itrada,  de  b^nlis,  de  marmore  semiscnlp^.  c  Arrianns,  periplo  maris  Baxiniy 

portAs  ejus  meminit,  et  Oillius.  1.  8.  de  Bosphor.  Thiacio.  Et  laoros  imana,  qosB, 
allata  in  conviyiun,  convivas  omnes  insa||i&  ^ecit  OolieL  S^cchins,  c^bunent,  &c 
<i  Lepidom  poema,  sic  inscriptam.  . «  Stnltitiam  dissimulare  non  potea,  nisi 

taciturnitate.  ^    ^  f  Extortns^  non  craciator ;  ambostos,  non  lasditur ;  iHTOstratns 

in  luct4,  non  vincitur;  non  fit  captivus  ab  hoste  venandatns.  Etsi  rngosnay  a^nwx, 
edentulns,  luscas,  deformis,  formosus  tamen,  et  deo  similisj  feliz,  dives^  rex,  noUins. 
egens,  etsi  denario  non  sit  dignns.    «  . 
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moaff  (as  *  Zeno  holds)  by  reason  of  strong  apprehension : 
bat  he  was  mad  to  say  so.  ^Anticyroe  ccelo  huic  est  opus^  out 
doldbrd  :  he  had  need  to  be  bored,  and  so  bad  all  his  fellows, 
as  wise  as  they  would  seem  to  be.  Chrysippus  himself  libe- 
rally grants  them  to  be  fools  as  well  as  others,  at  certain  times, 
upon  some  occasions :  amitti  virtutem  ait  per  ebrietatem^ 
out atrUnlarium  morbum:  it  maybe  lost  by  drunkenness  or 
melancholy ;  he  may  be  sometimes  crazed  as  well  as  the  rest : 
^  ad  summam^  sapiens^  nisi  quum  pituita  molesta.  I  should 
here  except  some  cynicks,  Menippus,  Diogenes,  thatTheban 
Crates,  or,'  to  descend  to  these  times,  that  omniscious,  only 
wise  fraternity  <*  of  the  Rosie  Cross,  those  great  theologues, 
politicians,  philosophers,  physicians,  philologers,  artists,  &c. 
of  whom  S.  Bridget,  'Albas  Joacchimus,  Leicenbergius,  and 
such  divine  spirits,  have  prophesied,  and  make  promise  to  the 
world,  if  at  least  there  be  any  such,  (Hen.  ®  Neuhusius  make 
a  doubt  of  it,  ^  Valentinus  Andreas,  and  others)  or  an  Elias 
Artifex  theirTbeophrastian  master ;  whom  though  Libavius  and 
many  deride  and  carp  at,  yet  some  will  have  to  be  the  «  renewer 
nf  all  arts  and  sciences^  reformer  of  the  world,  and  now 
liring;  for  so  Johannes  Montanus  Strigoniensis  (that  great 
patron  of  Paracelsus)  contends,  and  certainly  avers  ^a  most 
divine  man,  and  the  quintessence  of  wisdom,  wher^oever  he 
i» :  for  he,  his  fraternity,  friends,  &c.  are  all  *  bethrothed  to 
vmdomy  if  he  may  believe  their  disciples  and  followers.  I 
must  needs  except  Lipsius  and  the  pope,  and  expunge  their 
name  out  of  the  c^^talogue  of  fools ;  for,  besides  that  parasitical 
testimony  of  Dousa, 

A  sole  exoriente,  Mseotidas  usque  paludes, 
Nemo  est,  qui  Justo  se  eequiparare  queat — 

Lipsius  saith  of  himself,  that  he  was  ^  humani  generis  quidam 
pcedagogus  voce  et  stylo,  a  gTand  signior,  a  master,  a  tutor 
of  us  all ;  and  for  thirteen  years,  he  brags,  how  he  sowed  wis- 
dom in  the  Low  Countreys,  (as  Ammonius  the  philosopher 
sometimes  did  in  Alexandria)  ^  cum  humanitate  literals,  et  sa- 
pientiam  cum  prudentid :  antistes  sapienticsj  be  shall  be  sapi- 
entum  octavtis.  The  pope  is  more  than  a  man,  as  ^  his  parrots 
often  make  him — a  demi-god ;  and  besides  his  holiness  can- 
not err,  in  cathedra  belike :  and  yet  some  of  them  have  been 


*  Illom  contendnnt  non  ii\jarii  aflfici,  non  insania,  non  inebriari,  quia  virtiu  non 
erijutor  ob  constantes  comprchennoDes.  Lips.  Phys.  Stoic,  lib.  3.  diffi.  18.  b  Tarreaa 
Hdbfu,  e|u^.  102L 1.  8.  c  Hor.  ^  Fratres  sanct.  Roseae  Criicis.  «  An 

■at,  qoales  sint,  uode  nomen  illad  aBciverint.  'Tarri  Babel*  ffOmniam  artinm 
et  acieotiaram  inatanrator.  ^  Divinos  ille  vir.  aactor  notaram  in  ep.  Rog.  Bacon,  ed, 
Hamhar,  16(K$.  >  Sapientiae  desponsati.  ^  Solm  hie  est  sapiens,  alii  yolitant 

velut  ambr?B.  ^In  ep.  ad  Baltnas.  Moretum.  °>RejectiuncalaB  ad  Patavum 

Felinaa  cum  reliquis. 
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ma&ficians,  faereticks,  atheists,  children ;  and,  w  Platina  sakfa 
of  John  S2,  Et  simr  literatuSf  multa  soliditaiem  et  lemtatem 
prce  sejerentia  egit^  solidi  et  socordis  mr  ingenii  ;  a  scholar 
auiBcient;  yet  many  things  he  did  foolishly.  Lighdy  I  can  say 
no  more  in  particular,  but  in  general  terms  to  tberes^t,  they  are 
all  mad,  their  wits  are  evaporated,and  (as  Ariosto  feigns,  L  34) 
kept  in  jars  above  the  moon. 

Some  lose  their  wits  with  love,  some  with  ambition, 

Some,  following  'lords  and  men  of  high,  condition. 

Some  in  fair  jewels  rich  and  costly  set, 

Others  in  poetry  their  wits  forget. 

Another  thinks  to  be  an  alcymist. 

Till  all  be  spent,  and  that  his  number'^  mist* 

Convict  fools  they  are,  mad  men  upon  record  ;-and,  T  am  afraid, 
past  cure,  many  of  them  ;  ^crepunt  ingenia;  the  symptomes 
are  manifest ;  they  are  all  of  Gptam  parish  : 

c  Qnum  furor  hand  dubius,  quum  sit  manifes^a  phrenesis, 

what  remains  then  ^  but  to  send  for  lorarios^  those  officers  to* 
carry  them  all  together  for  company  to  Bedlam,  and  set 
Rabelais  to  be  their  physician. 

If  any  man  shall  ask  in  the  mean  time,  who  I  am,  tjbat  so 
boldly  censure  others,  tunullq^nehabesvitia?  Have  I  no  faults? 
*  Yes,  more  than  thou  hast,  whatsoever  thou  art.  Nos  numerus 
sumus :  I  confess  it  again,  I  am  as  foolish,  as  mad  as  any  one. 

^  Insanus  vobis  videor :  non  deprecor  ipse^ 
Quo  minus  insanus  -i     ■  } 

I  do  not  deny  it ;  demens  de  populo  demaiur.  My  comfort  is,  I 
have  more  fellows,  and  those  of  excellent  note.  And  though  I 
be  not  so  right  or  so  discreet  as  I  should  be,  yet  not  so  mad, 
so  bad  neither,  as  thou  perhaps  takest  me  to  be. 

To  conclude,  this  being  granted,  that  all  the  world  is  me- 
lancholy, or  mad«  dotes,  and  every  member  of  it,  I  have 
ended  my  task,  and  sufficiently  illustrated  that  which  I  took 
upon  me  to  demonstrate  at  first.  At  this  present  I  have  no 
more  to  say.  His  sanam  mentem  Vemocritus;  I  can  but 
wish  my  self  and  them  a  good  physician,  and  all  of  us  a  better 
mind. 


»Mai{nain  viraift  seqai  eat  aA^re  some  thinlf ;  others  desipere.    Catal.        bpiant; 
MensBcli.  c  In  Sat.  14.  ^  Or  to  send  for  a  cook  to  the  Anticyne^  to  make 

hellebore  pottage,  settle-brain  pottage.  e  AlifjoanCiilnin  tamen  inde  me  soIabM*, 

quod  nnft  cam  mnltis  et  sapientibas  et  celeberrimis.yiris  ipse  insipiens  sim ,  quod  de  se, 
Menippas  Laciani  in  Necyomantia.  ^  Petronins,  in  Catalect 
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And  althoogfa,  fortheabovenamed  reasons,!  bad  a  just  cau^e 
to  undertake  this  subject,  to  point  at  these  particular  species  of 
dotage,tbatsomen  might  acknowledgre  their  imperfectionsyand 
seek  to  reform  what  is  amiss ;  yet  I  haye  a  more  serious  intent 
at  this  time ;  and — to  omit  all  impertinent  digressions — to  say 
DO  more  of  such  as  are  ii^properly  melancholy,  or  meta- 
phorically mad,  lightly  mstd,  or  in  disposition,  as  stupid, 
angry,  drunken,  sj^ly,  sottish,  sullen,  proud,  vain-glorious, 
riaiculous,  beastly,  pievisb^  obstinate,  impudent,  extravagant, 
dry,  doting,  dull,desperate,hair-brain'd,&c.  mad,frantick,fool- 
ish,  heteroclites,  which  no  new  *  hospital  can  hold,  no  physick 
help — my  purpose  and  endeavour  is,  inthe  following  discourse 
to  anatomize  tnis  humour  of  melancholy,  through  all  his  parts 
and  species,  as  it  is  an  habit,  or  an  ordinary  disease,  and  that 
philosophically,  medicinally — to  shew  the  causes,  symptoms 
aad  several  cures  .  of  it,  that  it  may  be  the  better  avoided ; 
moved  thereunto  for  the  generality  of  it,  and  to  do  good,  it 
heiog  a  disease  so  frequent,  as  ^  Akrcurialis  observes,  in  these 
tmr  dayiss  ;  so  often  happening ^  saith  ^  Lanrentius,  inourpiise' 
ffMe  times,  as  few  there  are  tnat  feel  not  the  smart  of  if.  Of 
tb^  same  mind  is  ^lian  Montaltus,  ^  Melancthon,  and  others ; 
*  Jalius  Csesar  Claudinus  calls  it  the  fountain  of  all  other  dis^ 
eases,  cnd^o  common  in  this  crazed  age  of' our s,  that  scarce 
(me  of  a  thousand  is  free  from  it;  and  that  splenetick  hypo- 
eoiifmacal  wind  especially,  which  proceeds  from  the  spleen 
and  short  ribs.  Seemg  then  it  is  a  disease  so  grievous,  so  com- 
n^on,  I  know  not  wherein  to  do  a  more  general  service,  and 
sjnend  my  tiptie  better,  than  to  prescribe  means  how  to  prevent 
and  cure  so  universal  a  malady,  an  epidemical  disease^  that 
so  often,  so  much,  crucifies  the  body  and  mind. 

If  I  have  over-shot  my  self  in  this  which  hath  been  hitherto 
said,  or  that  it  is  (which  I  am  sure  some  will  object)  too  pbaii- 
tastical,  toe>  light  and  comical  for  a  divine,  too  satyricalfor 
one  of  my  profession,  I  will  presume  to  answer  with  ^Eras- 
mus in  like  case,  'Tis  not  I,  but  Democritus :  Democritus 
dixit :  you  niust  consider  what  it  is  to  speak  in  ones  own  or 
anothers  person,  an  assumed  habit  and  name ;  a  difference  be- 
twixt him  that  affects  or  acts  a  princes,  a  philosophers,  a  ma- 
gistrates, a  fools  part,  and  him  that  is  so  indeea ;  and  what 


*  That,  I  mean,  of  Andr,  Vale.  Apolog.  mancip.  1.  1.  et36.  Apol.  ^  •>  Hsec  aflTectio 
Boctris  temporibns  ^qnentissima.  ^  Cap.  15.  cie  Mel.  ^I>e  animcl.  Nostro  hoc 
aecalo  morons  freqoentiaflimns.  «  CoDsalt.  98,  Adeo  nostris  temporibas  frequenter 
ii^mit,  nt  millos  fere  ab  ejas  labe  immnnis  reperiatnr,  et  omnium  fere  morboram 
occano  existat  f  Mor.  Encom.  Si  qniB  calamnietar  leviua  esse  quam  decet  the<rfogiim, 
aql  mordaGiua  qaam  deceat  Christjanam.  ^ 
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liberty  those  old  satyrists  have  had :  it  is  a  cento  collected 
from  others :  not  I,  but  they,  that  iay  it. 

Dixero  si  quid  forte  jocosius,  hoc  mihi  juris 
Cum  venilL  dabis 

Take  heed  yon  mistake  me  not.  If  I  do  a  little  forget  my 
self,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  it.  And  to  say  truths  why  should 
any  man  oe  offended,  or  take  exceptions  at  it  ? 

Licuit,  Semp  erque  licebit, 


Parcere  personis,  dicere  de  vitiis. 

It  lawful  was  of  old,  and  still  will  be, 

To  speak  of  vice,  and  let  the  name  go  free. 

1  hate  their  vices,  not  their  persons.  '  If  any  be  displeased  or 
take  ought  unto  himself,  let  him  not  expostulate  or  cavil  with 
him  that  said  it  (so  did  ^  Erasmus  excuse  himself  to  Dorpiiis, 
si  parva  licet  componere  magnis  ;  and  so  do  I) :  but  let  him  be 
angry  with  himself,  that  so  betrayed  and  opened  his  own 
Jaults  in  applying  it  to  himself'.  ^  If  he  be  guilty  and  deserve 
it^  let  him  amende  whosoever  he  is,  and  not  be  angry*  He 
thathatethcorrectionis  afool^Vvov,  12, 1.  Jf  he  be  not  guilty, 
it  con<^rns  him  not ;  it  is  not  my  freeness  of  speech^  but  a 
guilty  conscience,  a  gauled  back  of  his  own,  that  makes. him 
winch. 

Suspicione  si  quis  errabit  sua,, 

Et  rapiet  ad  se,  quod.erit  commune  omnium, 

Stulte  nudabit  animi  conscientiam, 

I  deny  not,  this,which  I  have  said,  savours  alittleof  Democritus. 
^  Quamvis  ridentem^  dicere  verum  quidvitat?  one  may  speak  in 
jest,  and  yet  speak  truth.  It  is  somewhat  tart,  1  grant  it : 
aoriord  orexim  excitant  embammata^  as  he  said ;  sharp  sauces 
increase  appetite ;  • 

®  Nee  cibus  ipse  juvat,  morsu  fraudatus  aceti. 

Object  then  and  cavil  what  thou  wilt,  I  ward  all  with  Demo- 
critus buckler ;  his  medicine  shall  salve  it ;  strike  where 
thou  wilt,  aiid  when  :  Democritus  dixit ;  Democritus  will 
answer  it.  It  was  written  by  an  idle  fellow,  at  idle  times,about 
our  Saturnaliau  or  Dionysian  feast,  when,  as  he ^mA^nullum 
libertati  periculum  est,  servants  in  old  Rome  had  liberty  to 
say  and  do  what  them  list.    When  our  country-men  sacrificed 

A|Hor.  Stat.  4. 1.  1.  bEpi.  ad  Derpiam  de  Mori&.  Si  qaispiam  offendatary 

et  sibi  vindicet,  non  habit  quod  expostulet  cum  eo  qui  scripsit ;  ipse,  si  volet,  secam 
agat  ii\)ariara,  utpote  sai-proditor,  qui  declaravit  hoc  ad  se  proprie  pertinere.  ^  Si 
quis  se  Isesnm  claiuabit,  aut  conscientiam  prodit  suam,  ant  certe  aietoro.  Phed.  1.  3. 
^sop.  Fab.  dHor.  ^Mart.  I.  7.  22.  fUtlubet,  feriat :  abstergam 

hos  ictns  Democriti  pharmaco. 
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to  their  goddess  ^*  Vacuntf,  and  8at  tipli^  by  their  V&curial 
tires,  I  writ  this,  ^iid -published  this«  Qvtk  eXeytf  it. is  nerkinis 
.  nihil.  The  time,  place,  persons,  and  alicircumstatices,  apo« 
iogize  for  me;  ana  why  niay  I. not  then  be  idle  with  others? 
speak  ray  mind  treely?  If  you  deny  me.  this  liberty,  upon 
these  presumptions  1  will  take  it :  1  say  agdin,  I  will  take, it. 

*  ■  .  '  ^ 

^  Si  quis  est,  qui  dictum  in  se  inclementius 
Existimabit  esse,  sic  ex4&timet.  .'        . 

If  any  man  take  exceptions,  let  him  turn  the  buckle  of  his 
girdle ;  I  care  not^  I  owe  thee  nothings  reader :  I  look  for  no 
favour  at  thy  hands;  I  am  independent :  I  fear  not. 

No,  I  recant;  I  will  not;  I  care;  I  fear;  T  confess  my 
fault,  acknowledge  a  great  offence ;  ^ 

: --^motog  prsestat  componere  fluctus :  ,      ^ 


Ihaveovei-shot  myself;  Ihave  spoken  foolishly,  rashly,  un- 
advisedly, absurdly;  I  have  anatomized  mine  own  folly.  And 
Aonr,  raethinks,  upon  a  sudden  I  am  awaked  as  it  were  but  of 
a  dreain ;  I  have  had  e^  ravjng  fit,  a  phantastical  fit,  ranged  up 
and  down,  in  and  out ;  I  have  insiilted  over  most  kind  of  men, 
abused  some,  offended  others,  wronged  my  self;  and  now,  be- 
in^  recovered,  and  perceiving  mine  error,  cry  with  *^  Orlando, 
Sohete  mi.  Pardon*  (O  boni  !)  that whichis  past ;  and  I  will 
make  you  amends  iu  that  which  is  to  come :  I  promise  you  a 
more  sober  discourse  in  my  following  treatise. 

If,  through  weakness,  folly,  paeteion,  "^discontent,  ignorance, 
I  have  said  amiss,  let  it  be  forgotten  and  forgiven.  I  acknow* 
ledge  that  of  ^  Tacitus  to  be  true,  Aspfertjejacetiae^  ubi  nimis  e^ 
vero  ttaxirej  acrem  sui  faemoriam  relinquunt:  a  bitter  j east 
leases  a.sting  behind  it;  and  as  an  honorable  man  observe^, 
^Theyfear  a  satyrists  wiU  he  their  memoires,  I  may  justly 
suspect  the  worst;  and,  though  I  hope  Ihave  wronged  no 
man,  yet,  in  Medeas  words,  1  will  crave  pardon, 

-Illud  jam  voce  exirem^  petb, 


Ne,  si  qua  noster  dubiu^  effudi t  dolor, 
Maneant  in  animo  verba :  sed  raelior  tibi 
Memoria  nostri  subeat ;  boec  irse  data 
Obliterentur — : 


^Rosticonim  dea  pr»esse  vacantibas  et  otiosis  pntabatar,  cni  post  labores  agricola 
«acrificabat.  Plin.  I.  3.  c.  12.  Ovid.  1.  6.  Fast.  Jam  quoqne  cam  fiwit  antiqas 
«cra  VacnDffi,  Ante  VacnBales  stantque  sedentque  focos.    Rosinag.  b  Ter. 

P«»l.  Ennocfe.  c  Ariost  1.  39.  st.  58.  d  ut  enim  ex  studiia  gaudium,  sic 

^dia  ex  hilaritate  proveniunt.  Plinias  Maximo  mo,  en.  lib.  8.  e  Annal.  15. 

^  Fraacis  Bacoo  in  his  Essayes^  no'w  Viscount  S.  Aibanes. 
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And,  n  mylast  words,  thif;  I  do  desire, 
That  whiit  in  passion  I  have  said,  or  ire, 
May  be  foigotten,  and  a  better  mind 
Be  had  of  us,  hereafter  as  you  find. 

I  earnestly  request  (every  private  man,  as  Scaligcr  did  Cardan, 
ixot  to  take  biFence.  I  will  conclude  in  his  lines,  Si  me  cognU 
turn  haberes  non  eohim  douares  nobis  hasfmsetieu  nmtrasj  sed 
etiam  indignum  dueeres,  tnm  humtmum  animmm,  kneinge^ 
itittm,  vel  minimam  suspicionem  deprecari  oportere.  It  thou 
khewestmv  *  modesty  and  simplicity,  thou  wouldst  easily 
pardon  and  forgive  what  is  here  amiss,  or  by  thee  miscon- 
ceived. Ifliereafter,  anatomizing  this  surly  humour,  my 
Irand  slip,  and,  as  an  unskilful  prentice,  I  launch  too  deep, 
and  cut  through  skin  and  all  at  unawares,  n^ake  it  smart,  or 
cut  awry,  ^pardon  a  rude  hand,  an  unskilful  knife;  'tis  a 
most  difficult  thing  to  keep  an  even  tone,  a  perpetual  tenor, 
and  uot  sometimes  to  lash  out ;  difficile  eat  mtyram  non  scri- 
htere ;  there  be  so  many  objects  to  divert,  inward  perturba- 
tions to  molest ;  and  the  very  best  may  sometimes  err ;  flfi- 
^uundo  bonus  dormitat  Bomerus :  it  is  impossible  not  in  so 
Imichto  overshoot :      . 

"— ^-*  opere  -in  lingo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum.         ^ 

But  what  needs  all  this  ?  I  hope  there  will  no  such  cause  of 
dIFence  be  given ;  if  there  be, 

eNemo  aik{md  rebognescat :  nos  mentimnr  omnia. 

rie  deny  all  (my  last  refuge),  recant  all,  renounce  all  I  have 
said,  if  any  man  except,  and  with  as  mucb  facility  excuse,  as 
lie  can  accuse :  but  I  presume  of  thy  good  favour,  and  gra- 
cious acceptance,'gentle  reader.  Out  of  an  assured  hope  and 
confidence  thereof  I  will  begin. 


a  Quod  Probas  Penii  fftoyfo^  vl^Kiaftli  ▼evecmiidHi  Pdrifani  firitse  dicit,  ego, 
&c.  bQoas  aat  incnria  iadit,  ant  boBMuui  paron  oavit  natura.    Hor.         cProl. 

flaut 


Lectori  male  feriato. 


I    TV  ver^  cavesisj  edicd^  quisquis  es^  ne  temere  augilles  authorem 

hjusce  operiSf  out  cavillator  ifridecu.    Imo  ne  vel  ex  aiiarum 

j  censurd  tacite  obloquaris,  (via  dicam  verba  f)  nequid  Hasutulus 

I  tuepte  improbeSf  aut  faho  JingnLB.      Nam  ai  taiis  reveyd  aiif 

I  ^ualemprcB  sejert^  JnuioT  Democritus,  senioriDexs^aerito  sal" 

I  ten  affinis^  aut  ejus  genium  vel  tantillum  mpiOit ;  act^m  fkte  ; 

censorem  a^que  ac  delatorem  ^aget  e  (?ontra  (petulanti  splene 

\  cum  sit);  mfflabii  te  injoco$t  comp^ip.ft^t  in  safes^  adt/do  ^tiam, 

et  deo  Risui  te  sacrificabit. 

i  .  '  ' 

Iterum  moneo^  ne  ^ii(  eaviUere^  ne  (di/tm  Democritam 
:  JtmioreQi  anrneiu  infcmea^  out  ign&nUniose  vituper^s,  de  te 
i  Hon  male  aentieniem)  in  idem  audia$  ab  wmeo  cordato^  quod 

okm  vulgus  Abderitanum  ab  ^Hippocrate,  concivem  bene  me^ 
'  riium  et  popularem  suum  Democritum  pro  insano  habena : 

Nee  txky  Democrite,  sapis ;  stuiti  aatem  et  insani  Abderita. 

"^Abderitanee  pectora  plebis  babes. 
H<Bc  te  pauci»  admonitum  volo,  male/eriate  Lector.    Mi. 

*Si  me  conuD^rit,  melius  non  tangere,  clama  Hor.  b  Hippoc.  epi8t..Da- 

pHtgeto  Accersitiu  sum,  at  Democritntn,  tamqaam  iosanmn,  curarem:  ted  post- 
Mttm  coDTeiii,  non,  per  Jovein,  desipientiae  negt^um,  sed  reram  omniam  receptaca- 
lu  deprehendi;  ejiisque  ingenium  aemiratus  siim.  Abderitanos  Tero  tamqnan  dob 
feUMM  accusavi,  veratri  potioneipsos  potius  egaisse  diccms.  ^^Mart. 
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HERACLITEfJleasI  misero  sic  convenit  eevo  : 

Nil  nisi  turpe  vides^  nil  nisi  triste  vides. 
Ride  etiam^  quantumque  lubet^  Democrite,  ride  : 

Non  nisi  vana  videsy  non  nisi  sttilta  vides. 
IsJleiUy  hie.  risUf  modo  gcmdeat;  unus  utrique 

Sit  licet  usque  laboTf  sU  licet  usque  dolor. 
Nunc  opus  est  (nam  tosus,  eheu  !  jam  desipit  orbis) 

Mille  HeraclitiSf.milleque  Democriiis. 
Nunc  opus  est  (tanta  est  insaniaj  transedt  omnis 

Mundus  ik  Anticyras,  gramen  in  Helleborum. 
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SYNOPSIS 


OF  THE  ' 


FIRST    PARTITION. 


In  diaeftses, 
Mmb,h 


Their 
Caases. 
Subs.  I. 


Or 


.•DefinitioD, 

Member^ 

Divuion. 


(  Impnlsive :     j   Sin,  ConcnpMcence^  &c 


InBtramentalJ    Intempenmce^  all  pecond  causes^ 


^Ithe  liody  r  Epidemical,  aa  Plagne^  Plica,  &c 
Particalar,  as  QovA,  Dropsie,  &c 


300  which 
are 


or 


rlo  dispotrition;  as  all  pertorbatioos,  evil 
affection,  &c. 


Of  the  hea^ 


or  mind.         /  Or        [Dotage. . 

Subs,  a  ^       ^  Phrenflie. 

Madness. 

iEcstane. 
Lvcanthropia. 
Ghoms  sancti  Viti. 
Hydrophobia* 
Possession  or  obsession  of 
DevilsL 
Melancholy.   See  T* 
lu  iiiqmTocauons,  in  Dispositiott,  Improper,  fcc'Subsect.  B. 

Memb*  3. 
To  its  ex. 
pb'catien,  (a 


Body 

-.-_    hath 
digression    I  parts     ' 

ofanatomy,/ $m6s.  1. 

in  which     ^  ' 

observe 

pf^tsof 

Svhs,  1. 


r  Hnmoors,  Blood,  Phlegm, 
contained,  as  J  «  Choler,  Melancholy. 

I  Spmts;  vital,  natural,  ani> 


or 


containing 


I,     mal. 

r  Similar ;  spermatical,  or  flesh» 

I       bones,  nerves,  &c. 

]  Dissimilar ;  brain,  heart,  liver. 


a    1     J,.    ..     ,.  r  Vegetal.  5iiA«.  6. 

Son!  and  his  facolties,  as  I  Sensible.  Snhs,  6, 7,  8. 

'  [  Rational  &«6i.  9, 10, 11. 

Mehncho"   /  Memb.  3.  '  ^  - 

^  which  {  itg  definition,  name,  difference,  S^.  1. 
^^•'  The  part  and  paities  affected,  affection,  &c.  Subs.  2. 

The  matter  of  melancholy,  natoral,  nnnatnral,  &c.  Subs.  4. 

r  Of  the  head  alone,  Hy-  /  with  their  aeve 

ilToper,  to  I  pochondriacaUorwindy  J  ral  caoses,sym- 
P«rto,as    ^  melancholy.    Oftfie     \  pUmes,pTogmm 
t  "^^^  body,  (^  ticks,  cwei; 

^pS^  '  "  Love-melajicholy,  the  subject  df  tiie  tiiird 

Its  Caoses  in  general.  &»ct  3.  A.  ' 

Its  SymptOmes  or  sips.  Sect.  3.  B. 
Its  Prognosticks  or  indications.  Sect.  4. 4. 
Its  cores;  the  subject  of  the  second  I^fftitioii. 
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^  I  kA  from  God  immediately,  or  by  second  causes.  S'tt^.  (. 

'  Saperna*  J  Or  £hmi  the  devi]  imnediBtely,  with  a  digression  of 
tural        V.  fbeo^Q^e  of  spirit^  and  devils.  Suh.% 

y.  Or  mediately^  by  magicians/witches.  iSu^.  3. 
/"Primary,  as  stars,  proved  by  aphorisms,  signs  from 
'      physmgnooiy,  metoppscopy,  cniromancy,  6^.  4. 
/^Congenite,  r  Old  age,  temperament.  Sm*.  5. 
i  inwsurd        \  Parents,^  it  hein^  an   hereditary 
J  ffom  •      •  I     disease,  i^- «. 


Or 


Canse^of 

Melancholy 

areei^fefar 


n 

Pikrticular 
caose's 
SeeU%    ' 


I 


•    V. 


Natural 


< 


Or 


/^Necesi»ary,  see   b* 
I        ^Nurses.  S/vib,  L 


^ 


Or 


S 


^<«, 


OfitWard, 
or  adven- 
I  titiobs,        / 
^whiehare   \ 


/  ** 


f  Evident,     /si  If»88  of  1 
odtward,     \  ^\     «eirvit«d 


ventitiooli. 


as. 


I 


GontiAgent, 
inward,  an- 
tecedent,' 
nearest 

Sect^ 


Education, 

3ub.  % 
TerroTB,  af- 
frights. SuB,  3. 
Sicoffs,  calum- 
ikiea,  bitter 
Jests,  Sub.  4. 
£oss  of  liberty, 
le,1ni' 

aub.^  ■ . 

Poverty,  alkd. . 
Iirant,  Sub*  6.. 
Ata  heap  of 
dther  acci- 
aents,  death  of 
«     SHends,  loss, 
^4cc.Sub.7, 

In  which  the  body 
works  on  the  mind, 
and  tiiis  malady  is 
caused  .  by  prece- 
dent ^  diseases,  as 
agues,  pox,  &c.  or 

— '    I   temperature  innate, 

»t.      (    5ii6.i. 

•5.    'Or     by 


V 


particular 
parts  '  distempered, 
as  brain,  neait. 
Spleen^  liver,  mesen- 
tery. j[yyloras,  sto- 
^  mach,  &o.  Sub,  2. 


Paiticidarly  to  the  three  spcteilM.   Se6  It 


^Of  JheaA  Me- 
lancholy are. 


Inward 
Or 

."Odtward 


f  Innate  humour,  or  from  cKstemperatnre 
adtist. 
A  hot  brain,  corrtipted  bloo4  in  the  brain. 
Excess  of  venery,  or  defect. 
Agues  or  sora6  precedent  disease. 


f  Of  faypochoD- 
driacu,  or 
windy 
^oly  are. 


pochoD-  f 

melanr  J 
•fe,       ^ 


inward 

Or 
0«hrard 


Over  all  the 
body  are. 


V^ 


^  Fumes  arising  irom  the  stomach,  &b.. 

Heat  of  the  sun  imfcodertrtb. 

A  biow  OB  the  belid. 

Oy«n»Hoh  use  of  hot  wioifik,  spic^,  ^• 
liGk,9Bi0n8,Ml)«^<?^1>teininnch  wakmg, 
&c. 

Idleness,  ts^tariness,  or  ove^och  atudyi 
Veb^Mnent  labour,  &c. 

Passions;  jpertorjbatiMls,  idib* 
r  Default  of  splfeen,  l»^U)r,  bowels,  stomach, 
)    mesentenr,  m)»semiQ|L  vmos^  liver,  &c. 
J  Months  of  hemorrhoids  stopt^  or  any  other 
\    o^nkry  evacuation. 
i  Those  SIX  non4natural  tilings  kbnsed. 
s  liver  cKwit«mp«vo<W-«to0>  ^^^^  hot,  apt  to 
i    i^gefidtfrmeiftooholx,  Ij^mppratore  kioate. 

|li)pd8|iok«y|icii4iftiow,|>a«iiD^,  cares.  &o. 
tiiose  six  Don-natorai  tfabgs  abnaed.     _, 
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Neceesary 

Anral 


( 


Sqb- 
stance 


/Diet  of. 
iend 
4?4 


fending  in  / 
I,  9.     \ 


Bread;  coarae  and falncky ^c. 
Drink ;  Ihick,  thin^  sbwre,  <cc 
Water  unclean,  nuUkgtus^,  vinegar,  %¥ine,  ifMcea, 
&c, 

• 

^  f  Farts ;  heads,  feet^  entrails,  lat,  bacon. 

Flesh  }     Wood,  &e.  ^'  . 

j  I  Bief,  pofk,  Tonison,  hares, 

(  Kinds  <      9>"H'  PtB«o^»  peacocks, 

^^Of  fish;  all  shell-^1^ hard  and  stimy 

Herbs  V     ^^'  ^"'* 

pj^^^  Y  Qf  herbs-;  palse,  cabbage,  meDons, 

&c   '     i     Karlick,  oniona",  &c. 

f  4"  roots,  ravf  fruits,  hard  and  wmdjr 
V.     meats. 


V 


Qualir     f  Preparing,  dressing,  sharp  saoaeii,  salt  meats, 
tv«  as     "{      indorwp,  sowded,  %ea«  broim»  or  made^ 


m 


\,     disheaji  &o. 

f  Disorder  in  eatinp^,  immodjerate  eating,  or  at 

:Sub8,Z. 


Q  f  Disorder  in  eatinp^,  immodjerate  eatin| 

'V%  ^     i      unseasonable  times,  &c.  Subaec.  2, 
•^'         (.  Custom ;  delight,  appejtite,  altere<^  &c. 

HejtentiQii  ^d  f  Costiv^imesa,  hot  bath^,  svi^eating,  issues  stop- 
evacuation^ "  s  ped,  Yenus  in  exce^,  of  in  defect,  phlebo- 
Subs,  4.  i     ton^y,  fmrging,  &c. 

Air;  hot,-eoId,  i|pmpestuous,  dark,  thick,  fogg]y,  mporish,  &c.  Sub^9* 

^ercjs^,   f  Unseasonable,  exeefsive,  or  defective,  of  b<Hly  or  mfude, 
Sk^'O,   i    splitarineas,  i^en^ss,  a  life,  ont  of  action,. &c. 

Sleep  and  waking,  unsieasonable,inig|)rdinate,  oyer  much,  ojirer  little,  &c. 
Sub.  7. 


Passions  and 
^rlnibailaoBS 
of  the  mind, 
Svb^2.    Wi$ 
E  tferession  of 
the  fi>rce  of 


S«o.  3.  and  divi- 
SBon  of  pnitoioiBs 
atoMu^ 


1 


Sorrowycawe  an^  symptomei  Sub.^  Fear, 
cause  and  syn^ptome.  Sub,  5.  Shame,  re- 
pulse, disgrace,  &c.  Sub,  0.    Envy  and 
Irascipi/      malice,  Sub.7*  Emulation,  hatred,  fac- 
ble        1      tion,  desire  of  revenge,  iiVi|6.  8.   Anger 
k  cause.  Sub,  9.     INsco^tents,  cares, 
miseries,  Sidt.  10. 
or      /  Vehement  desures,  ambition.  Sub,  11.  Co- 
^     L     veitousness,  ^MXa(yvfmp,  S^b*  12.  Love 
\     of  pleasure,  gaming  in  excess,  &c.  Sub. 
ceiMU-    I   .  13.  Desii'e  (Upraise,  pridt»,  vain-glorjr, 
pisd-  K     ^,  Sub.  14,  Loveofleai^unff,  study  in 
ble.       I  •  excess,  with  a  digression  pf  the  misery 
f     pr  scholars,  and  why  the  Muses  are  me-. 
(      lancholy,  Sub.  15. 
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^HoHy,  an  iM  Hi^dffon,  cradity  wind,  dry  brains,  hard  bclfr, 
thick  blood,  nifiehwakipg.beaviDesfl and  palpitation  (^ heart, 
leaping  in  many  places,  &c.     Sub.  1. 


f- 


/Common 
to  all  or 
most. 


.« 


B. 

Svmptome«i 
of  melan- 
choly are 
eitiier 
4;l.  3. 


o    4 

R 


m 
a 


or 


{ 


Fear  and  sorrow  without  a  jast  cause,  sas- 
picion,  jealousie,  discontent,  solitariness, 
irksome  ness,  continual  cogitations^restless 
thoughts,  vain  imaginations,  &c.  Subs.  2. 


Or 


( 


1 

V5 


^Celestial  inflnences,  as  h  %  ^»&«-  par(« 
of  the  body,  heart,  brain,  liver,  spleen, 
stomach,  &c. 

/Sanguine  are  merry  still  laugh- 
ing, pleasant,  meditating  on 
playes,  women,  musick,  &c. 
Phlegmatick,     slothful,     dnll> 
h*«vy,  &c. 
Humours  (  Cho?erick>   furious,    impatient, 
subject    to   hear    and     see 
strange  apparations,  &c. 
Black,  solitary,  sad ;  Uiey  think 
they .  are    bewitcht,    dead, 
V   he 

Or  mixt  of  these  four  humours  aduat,  or  not 
adust,  infinitely  varied.  .  * 


Particular 
to  private 
persons,' 
according 
.to  Sub/A. 


oms;  con-  / 
>n8,  disci-  \ 


Their 
customs 
ditions 
I^ine,  &c. 


thinks  himself 
a  king,  a  )ord{  covet- 
ous runs  6n  his  money ; 


/'Ambitions 

ons  runs  6n 

lascivious  on  his  mis* 
tris  ;  religious  hath  re- 
velations, visions,  is  a 
prophet^  or  troubled  in 
mind;  a  scholar  <»  his 
book,  &c. 


Continuance 
of  time  as  the 
liumor  is  in-/ 
tended  or  re-  \ 
mitted,  &c. 


/Pleasant    at    fil-st,    hardly 
|.  .  disceimed  ';'     afterwards 
hanh  and  intolerable^  if 
inveieraAe.  > 

1..  Palsa  cogUa- 
'-  '  tio. 


Hence 


some 
lAake 
three 


s 


2.  C^iiaia  lo- 


degree8,,(^      '.  ^tiW 
By  fits,  or   coiftitiaate,  as 
V  *he  object. viw^eB,   plcas- 

^  \     ing  6r  djspleioii^. 

Simple,  pr  as  it  is  mixt  with  other  diseases,  apoplexies,  gout^  ouitiiits 
\apjMitUus,  &c.  so  the  symptomes  are  various. 


/         A 


\ 
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So 
Partkalar 
symptomes 
to  the  three 
difltinct 
necies. 
SeeU^, 
ldem.fL 


/Head- 
meian- 
choiy. 


Hypo- 
chondria- 
calm' 
windy 
melan-  - 
choly. 
Smb,% 


In  body 

Or 

In  mind. 

/ 

f 

In  body 
Or 


In  mind. 


Over 

the 

Sub 


\ 


Head-ach,  binding,  lieavinew,  vertij^o,  Kprht* 
neiw,  singini^  of  the  ears,  much  waking, 
fixed  fl^yes,  high  colour ,r^d  eyes^hard  bell^, 
dry  body ;  no  great  sign  of  melancholy  in 
the  other  parts. 

{Continual  fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  discontent, 
superfluous  cares,  solicitude,  anxiety,  per- 
petual  cogitation  of  such  toyes  they  are  po»- 
^     sessed  with,  thoughts  Hke  dreams,  &c. 

Wind,  rumbling  in  the  guts,  belly-ake,  heat 
in  the  bowels,  convnlsions,crudities,  shoK 
wind,sowrand  sharp  belchings,coId  sweat, 
{>ain  in  the  left  side,  suflbcation,  palpita^ 
tion,  heaviness  of  the  heart,  singing  in  the 
ears,  much  spittle,  and  moist,  &c. 


{ 


Fearful,  sad,  suspicious,  discontent,anxiety, 
&c.  Lascivious  by  reason  of  much  wind, 
troublesome  dreams,  affected,  by  fits,  &c. 


t  In  body  < 

Brail   3  I 
body.  \        Or 

>-  In  mind.  i 


r  Black,  most  part  lean,  broad  veins,  gross, 
\      thick  bloodj,  their  hemorrhoids  commonly 
stopped,  &cy 


Fearful,  sad^  solitary,  hate  light,  averse  firom 
i  company,  fearful  dreams,  &c. 

Symptomes  of  nuns,  maids,  and  widows  melancholy,  in  body  and 
mind,  &c. 


V 


A  reason 
of these 
symp- 
tomes. 


.Why  they  are  so  fearfiil,  sad,  suspicious  without  a  cause, 
why  solitary,  why  melancholy  men  are  witty,  why  they 
suppose  they  hear  and  see  strange  voices,  visions,  appa- 
ritions. 

Why  they  prophesie,  and  speak  strange  languages :  whence 
comes  their  crudity,  rumbling,  convulsions,  cold  sw^at, 
heaviness  of  heart,  palpitation,  cardiaca,  fearful  dreams, 
prodigious  phantasies. 


C.  ^ 

ProgiKMUcks 

oTsielaii- 

choly. 


/Tending  to  good 


1 


Morph^w,  scabs,  itoh,  breaking  out,  &c. 
Black  iaundise. 

If  the  hemorrhoids  voluntarily  open. 
If  varices'  appear. 


{neannest 
Inveterat 
If  cold  it 
If^ho^'ii 
death. 


Leanness,  dryness,  hollow-eyed,  &c. 

Inveterate  melancholy  is  incurable. 

te  -_ij  -*  degenerates  often  into  ei^epsie,  apo- 

,  dotage,  or  into  blindness. 

into  madness,   despair,   and   violebt 


Corollaries  and 
i      questions. 


Thegrievousness  of  this  above  altother  diseases. 

The  diseases  of  the  mind  are  more  g[rievons  than 
those  of  the  body. 
/  Whether  it  be  lawful,  in  this  case  of  knelan- 
\      choly,  for  a  man  to  offer  vidlence  to  himself. 

I  How  a  mehincholy  or  mad  man,  offering  violence 
X   to  himself  is  to  be  eensurttd. 


r 


THE 


FIRST    PARTITION. 


^TTTi 


tmmmt 


{SECTION . 
MEMBER. 
SUBSECTION. 


lt$iCs  Excellency f  Fcdly  Miseries,  Infirmities  ;  7%e  causes  of 

them. 

MofCs  Excellency^]  JM.AN,  tbe  most  excellent  and  noble 
creature  of  the  world,  the  principal  and  miphty^  work  ofGody 
nmider  (^naturCf  as  Zoroaster  calk  him ;  audacis  natures  mira- 
euiimy  the  *  marvailofmarvails^  as  Plato ;  the  ^abridgement  and 

S'tame  oftheworld,  as  Pliny ;  microcosmus^  a  little  world,a  mo- 
of  the  world,  ^'bor^ragn  lord  of  the  earth,  tioeroy  of  the 
world,  cole  e^Momander  and  goyernour  of  all  the  creatures 
in  it;  to  whoBe  empire  Ihey  are  snli^ectin  particular,  and 
jMd  obedien^^e ;  far  surpassing  all  the  rest,  not  in  body  only, 
htft  in  soul ;  ^tmagims  im/ogoy  ®  created  to  Gods  own  *  image 
to  tlisd;  anmortal  and  incorporeal  substance,  with  all  the  facul-^ 
ties  and  powers  belonging  unto  it;  was  at  first  purd,  diviney 
perfect,  bftppy, '  created  after  Oadin  true  holiness  andrighte^' 
omnessf  Deo  congmens^  free  from  all  manner  of  inttrmities, 
and  put  in  Paradise,  to  know  God,  to  praise  and  glorifie  him, 
te  do  b»  will, 

Ut  dis  coQsimiles  parturiat  deOB, 

(as  an  old  poet  saitb)  to  propagate  tbe  cburch. 


pitiful  cbaiig< 


w^, 


3S 


*Blagniim  miracnlam.  ^  Mnndi  epitome,  natnne  delicis.  c  Finis  re- 

afiifiiiMtj  cui  wibhiBgTMi  nrvwiit.    SewlSg.  «<ereit.  Stb,  sec.  3.  Valet.  4t  «aor. 

I*  c^.  ^ Vt  in  Mttniftmate  Cesarii  inago,  sic  in  hothine  ]>ef.  •  Oen.  1. 

1i  in  MTMca,  Dei  in  anishi.     EveniplnMtie  I>ei  qnisaae  est  in  imarina 

C^^lSi.  hPalanterias.  •  ^ 


2  Disease*  in  GenerdL  [Part  1.  Sec.  I. 

feited  bis  estate,  becoRie  miserahiRs  homundo,  a  castaway,  a 
caitiff,  one  of  the  most  miserable  creatures  of  the  world,  if  he  be 
considered  in  his  own  nature,an  unre^enerate  man^  and  so  much 
obscured  by  his  fall,  that  (some  few  reliques  excepted)  he  is  in- 
feijour  to  a  beast :  ^man  in  honour  that  understandeth  not^  is 
like  unto  beasts  that  perish  ;  so  Darid  esteems  him :  a  monster 
by  stupend  metamorphosis,  ^  a  fox,  a  dog,  a  hog ;  what  not? 
Quantum  mutatus  ah  illo  !  How  much  dtered  from  that  he 
was ;  before  blessed  and  happy,  now  miserable  and  accursed ; 
^  hemusteathismeatin  «orrotr,  subject  to  death  and  all  manner 
of  infirmities,  all  kinds  of  calamities. 

A  descripHon  of  melancholy."]  Great  travel  is^  created 
for  all  men^  and  an  -heavy  yoke  on  the  sons  of  Adamyjrom 
the  day  that  they  go  out  ^'  their  mothers  womb^  unto  that 
day  they  return  to  the  mother  of  all  things  $  namely^  their 
thoughts^  andjear  of  their  hearts,  and  their  imagination 
of  things  they  wait  for ,  and  the  day  of  death.  From  him 
that  sitteth  in  the  glorious  throne^  to  him  that  sitteth  be* 
neath  in  the  earth  and  ashes-^from  him  that  is  cloathed  in 
blue  silk,  and  weareth  a  crown,  to  him  that  is  cloathed  in 
simple  linnen — wrath,  envy^  trouble  and  unquietneis,  and 
fear  of  death^  and  rigour  and  strife,  and  such  things^  come 
to  both  mmi  and  beast,  but  sevenfold  to  the  ungodly  \  All 
this  befalls  h^n  in  this  life,  and  peradyenture  eternal  miseiy 
in  the  life  to  come. 
.  Impulsive  causes  of  mans  misery  and  iTifirmities.'}  ^  The 
impulsive  cause  of  these  miseries  in  man,  this  privation  or 
destruction  of  Gods  image,  the  cause  of  death  and  diseases^ 
of  all  temporal  and  eternal  punishments,  was  the  sin  of  our 
first  parent  ^dam,  ^  in  .eating  of  the  forbidden  fniit,  by  the 
devils  instigation  and  allurement— his  disobedience,pride,am« 
bition,  intemperance,  incredulity,  curiosity ;  from  whence  pro- 
ceeded original  sin,  and  that  general  corruption  of  mankind— - 
as  from  a  feuntahi  flowed  all  bad  inclitaations,and  actual  trans- 
cessions,  which  cause  our  several  calamities,inilicted  upcm  us 
ror  our  sins.  Ai^d  this  belike,  is  that  which  Qur  fabulous  poete 
have  shadowed  unto  us  in  the  tale  of  ^Pandoras  box,,whicn,  be- 
ingopened  throu^hher  curiosity  ,filled  the  world  full  ofallman- 
her  of  diseases.  It  is  not  curiosity  alone,  but  those  other  cry- 
ing sins  of  ours,  which  pull  these  several  plagues  and  miseries 
upon  our  heads.  For  ubipeccatum,  ibtprocella,  as  s Chry- 
sostom  wiell  observes.     ^  Pools,  by  reason  of  their  transgress' 


r  T 


^  *  Pa.  49. 20.  bLasemft  flaperat  eqanm^  iiDpadeiiti&  canem,  uia  ^  »»'«'«>. 

fmnore  leonem.  Chryflb  23.  GeiL  cG«n.3. 17.   ^       ^Ecclna,  40^1,2,3,4,^.^ 

«  Oen.  3. 16.  «        C  Ilia  cadens  ftegmen  manibns  deciuni,  et  uai  PernieieiB  un- 

mint  misens  mortalibiui  atram.  Hesiod.  1.  optr.  ^  .^^^       f  Horn;  6,  ad  pop.  AnUoeh. 


Memb.  1.  Subs.  !•]     Diseases  in  General.  ^  3 

I 

-mn^  and  because  of  their  iniquities  are  afflicted^  ^  Fear 
cometh  like  sudden  desolatioii^  and  destruction  like  a  tthirte- 
winde^  syfflietix>n  and  anguish^  because  they  did  not  fear. God.      ^ 

Are  you  shaken  with  wars  ?  ^  (as  Cyprian  well  urgeth  to 
Demetrius,)  are  you  molested  with  dearth  and  famine  ?  is  your 
health  crusheth  with  raging   disea^ses  f  Is  mankind  gene^ 
rally  tormented  with  epidemical  maladies?  *tis  all  for  your 
!m9f  Hag.  1.  9,  10«,Amos  1.  Jer.  7*   Gqd  is  ans^y,  punisbetb, 
and  threatenethi  because  of  their  obstinacy  and  stubbornness^ 
they  will  not  turn  unto  him.  ^Ifthe  earth  be  barren  then  for 
want  of  rain;  if  dry  and  squalid^  it  yieldno  fruit ;  if  your 
fountains  be  dned  up;  your  wine  corn^  and  oyle  blasted;  if*  the 
air  be  corrupted^  and  men  troubled  with  diseases^  *tis  by  reason 
af their  sins^  which  (like  the  blood  of  Abel)  cry  aloud  to  heaven 
m  vengeance.  Lam.  5,  15.      That  we  have  sinned^  therefore 
our  hearts  are  heavy ^  Isa.  59.  llr  12.     We  roar  like  bears^ 
and  mourn  like  doves,  and  want  healthy  Sf^c.for  our  sins  and 
trespasses.    But  this  we  cannot  endure  to  hear,  or  to  take 
notice  of.    Jer.  2.  30.     We  are  smitten  in  vain^  and  receive 
710  correction ;   and  cap.   5.  3.     Thou  hast  stricken  them; 
but  they  have  not  sorrowed;  they  have  refused  to  receive  cor^ 
rection  ;  they  have  not  returned.     Pestilence  he  hath  sent ;  but  ^ 
they  have  not  turned  to^himy  Amos.  4.    ^  Herod  could  not  abide 
John  Baptisti  nor  ®  Domitian  endure  Apollonius  to  tell  the 
causes  of  the  plague  atEphesus,  his  injustice,  incest,  adultery^ 
and  the  like. 

To  punish  therefore  this  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  ours,  as 
a  concomitant  cause  and  principal  agent,  is  Gods  just  judge- 
ment, in.  bringing  these  calamities  upon  us,  to  chastise  us,  (I 
say)  for  our  sins,  and  to  satisfie  Gods  wrath :  for  the  law" 
requires  obedience  or  punishment,  as  you  may  read  at  large, 
Deut.  ^.  15.  If  they  will  not  obey  the.  Lord,  and  keep  his 
ctmnumdments  and  ordinances,  then  all  these  curses  shalljsome 
upon  them.  ^Cursed  in  the  town^  and  in  the  field,  ^c» 
^Cursed  in  the  fruit  of  the  body,  ^e.  ^  The  Lord  shall  send 
thee  trouble  and  shame,  because  of  thy  wickedness.  And  a 
little  after,  '  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  the  botch  of 
^gypty  and  with  emrods,  and  scab,  and  itch  ;  and  thou  canst 
not  be  healed;  ^with  madness,   blindness,  and  astonishing 


*  ProT.  1;  27.  b  Qaod  antem  erebriiu  bella  coiicntiant,  quod  sti^riKtaB  et 

&iBe8  solickiidiiiem  cmmilent,  qaod  savientibas  morbu  valetado  frangitar,  qaod 
Vmaiwim  genos  Inis  popolajione  vastator ;  ob  peccatam  omnia.    Cypr.  ^  Si  raro 

desoper  plavia  descendat^  si  terra  sita  palyeris  sqoaleat^  si  vix  jejonaa  et  pallidas  herbas 
iWriufl  gleba  prodoeat^  si  torbo  yineam  debilitet^  &c.  Cypr.  ^  Mi^t.  14. 3. 

«PluIo8tratas»  lib.  8.  vit.  ApoUonii.    Injostitiam  ejus,  et  scelaratas  naptias,  et  c»tera 

Q»  prsBter  ratipDem  fecerat,  morbomm  caassas  dixitr  ^  16.  ^  IS       ^  20. 

"'eiB.  17.    _^  1^28.  Deoa,  qaoi'diligity  castigat. ' 


mm 
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of  heart.  This  Paul  seconds,  Rom.  S.  9*  Tribulation  and 
anguish  on  thesoulofeoery  man  that  doth  evil.  Or  else  these 
chastisements .  are  inflicted  upon  us  for  our  humiliation,  to 
exercise  and  try  our  patience  here  in  this  life,  to  brings  us 
liome,  to  make  us  knoW  Grod  and  our  selves,  to  inform  arid 
teach  us  wisdom.  *  Therefore  fo  *my  people  gone  into  eaptimiy^ 
because  they  Juid  no  knowledge  ;  therefore  is  the  wrath  of  the 
Lord  kindled  against  his  people^  and  he  hath  stretched  out  his 
hand  upon  them.  He  is  desirous  of  our  salvation,  ^  nostra  > 
ialuiis  aividus^smth  Lemnius,  and  for  that  cause  pulls  us  by  the 
ear  many  times,  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  duties,  that  they 
which  erred  might  hace  ^  understanding^  (as  Tsay  speaks, 
99.  £4f*)  and  so  to  be  reformed.  I  am  afflicted  and  at  the  point 
of  deaths  so  David  confesseth  of  himself,  Psal.  88.  15.  v.  9* 
Mme  eyes  are  sorrowful  through  wine  (iffliction :  and  that 
made  htm  turn  uuto  God.-  Great  Alexander,  in  the  mid3t  of 
fill  his  prosperity,  by  a  company  of  parasites  deifted,  and  now 
made  a  god,  when  he  saw  one  of  his  wbunds  bleed,  reinem- 
bered  trnt  be  was  but  a  man,  and  remitted  of  his. pride.  In 
morbo  recoltigit  se  animus,  as  ^ Pliny  well  perceived;  in 
^ekness  the  mind  reflects  upon  it  self  with  judgement  sut* 
weys  it  self  and  abhors  itsjormer  courses;  insomuch  that  he 
concludes  to  his  friend  Maximus^  ^that  it  were  the  period  qf 
all  philosophy,  if*  we  could  so  continue,  sounds  orperjhrm  bttt 
a.  psBTt  af  that  tbhich  we  promised  to  do,  bemg  sick.  Who  so 
is  wise  then,  will  consider  these  things,  as  David  did,  (Psal. 
144.  Terse  last)  and,  whatsoever  fortune  befall  him,  make  use 
of  it'^if  he  be  in  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  or  any  other  ad- 
vesnty,  seriously  lo  recount  with  himself,  why  this  or  that 
malauy,  misery,  this  or  that  incurable  disease,is  inflicted  upon 
iiim;  It  may  be  for  bis  ^-ood  ;  ^sic  eixpedit,  as  Peter  said  of 
his  daughters  ague.  Bodily  sickness  is  for  his  souls  faeielith  ; 
perii^t  nisi  perOset ;  had  he  net  been  visited,  he  had  utterly 
peprished ;  for  ^  the  Lord ^orrecteth  him  whom  he  loveth,  even  as 
ajktker  d9tk  his  ehild  in  whom  he  delighteth.  IC  he  be  safe 
and  sound  on  the  other  «ide,  and  free  from  all  manner  of  in^ 
firmJty;  ^etcui 

9 

Gratia,  forma,  valetudo  contingat  abunde, 
Et  mundus  victus,  non  deficiente  crumensl — 

*  Isa.  6.  13.  vers.  15.  t>  Notfene  salotis  avidos,  ooutiiieiiter  aai«i  Tellimrt^ 

Hc  calaaiitate  aabistde  not  exercet    Xieviinis  iiema.  1,  3.  c  SO.  «le  ocei^  trat: 
inir.  cVexatioclatiiitellectiim.    Eaay^.  19«  d  Lib.  7.  Gum.  jiDlieio; 

mores  et  facta   recognoscit,   et  «e  iii(aeti]r.--4>iai.feco  iaagnoreoi;  €ero  niji^iiii 
amorem ;  fixpers  laogooris,  noo  flam  memor  Juyns  amoris.  «  Sooinafli  «sfte 

totiiis  philosophiae^  ut  tales  esse  aaoi  pecsevMBtmas^  <|Qal«8  nos  Aitarofir  esse  iiifirjx^ 
profitemar.  ^Petrarch.  gfoor.  3«1&.  * H«r. fipcst  lib.  1.  4. 
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And  &at  h^  have  grace,  beauty,  favour,  health, 
A  cleanly  diet,  and  abound  m  wealth— 

y6t,  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  let  him  remember  that 
caveat  of  Moses,  ^  beu>are  that  he  do  not  forget  the  Lord 
M$  Gqd;  that  he  be  not  puffed  up'^  but  acknowledge  them 
to  be  his  gt>od  gifts  and  benefits,  and  ^  the  more  hehath^  to 
he  more  thankful^  (as  Agapetianus  adyiseth)*and  use  them 
aright. 

Instrurnental. causes  of  our  inJhrmiiiBs,'],     Now  the  instru- 
mental causes  of  these  our  itinrmtties  are  as  diverse,  as  the 
infirmities  themselveil.    Stars,  h^v^elis,  el«metits,  &c«  and 
all  those  creatures  which  God  hath  made,  >arfe  armed  against 
sinners.     They  were  indeed  once  good  in  themselves  ;  and 
that  they   are  now,  many  of  them,  pernioious  nntp  us,  is 
not  in  their  nature,' but  our  corruption  which  hath  caused 
it.  _For,  from  the  fall  of  our  first  parent  Adam,  they  have 
been  changed,   the  earth  accurseel,  the  influence  of  stars 
altered ;  the  four  elements,  beasts,  birds,  plants,  are  now 
l^eady  to  offend  us.     The  principal  things  for  the  use  of  man 
are  water^fre^  iron^  salt,  meal^  wheats  hony^  irAlky  oile,  wine^ 
ehthingy  good  to  the  godly,  to  the  sinners  turned  to  evil^ 
£cdns.  39.  .86.     Fire  and  hait,  anid  famine,  and  dearth,  all 
these  are  tteatedfor  vengeance,  Eeclus.  89.  W.    The  heavens 
threa^^   ixs  with  their  comets,  stars,  planets,  with  their 
greM ^injunctions,  eclipses,  oppositions,  quartiles,  and  such 
UfifHlsiidly  aspects ;  the  air  with  his  meteors,  thunder  and 
fightning,  intempemte  heat  and  coM,  mighty  winds,  tempests, 
unseasonable  weaifiet*;  from  which  proceed  dearth,  famine, 
pli^tie,  anci  all  sorts  of  epidemical   diseases,  consuming^ 
nrfiaite  myriirds  of  men.     At  Cajfo  in  jSIgypt,  every  third 
year,  (as  it  is  ^^^^^^^  *  Bpterus,  and  others)  WOOOO  djre  of 
tte  plague;  and906w9  ra  Constantinople,  every  fifth  or 
seventh  at  the  utmost.  How  doth  the  earth  tetrifie  and  oppress 
us  with  terrible  earthquakes,  which  are  n^ost  frequent   in 
^  China,  Japan,  and  those  eastern  climes,  swallowing  up  some- 
times six  cities  at  once !     How  doth  the  water  rage  with  his 
innnda^tiohs,  irruptions,  flinging  down  towns,  cities,  villages, 
braifees,  St/c.  besides  sbipwracks;  whole  islands  are  sometimes 
snddenly  ov^er-whekned  with  all  their  inhabitants,  as  in 
*  Zeland,  flcSland,  iand  many  pai^  of  ^e  continent  drowned, 
as  tlie  ^lake  Erne  in  Ireland !  ^Mhil^  prwter  areium  eo- 


**  ^D«ot.  S.  1^1.    Qaistat,  videat  ne  c^tdat.  bQoanto  nu^oribas  beneficiis  a 

Deo  camnlator,  tanto  obl^tionem  se  debitorem  faieri.  c  Boteins  de  lust. 

ITrbiam.  ^  ^^^  ^^*  relationem  Lod.  Frois  de  rebus  Jap<9iicis  ad  ainuim 

1515.  .  «  Guicciard.  dejBipri^.  Belg.  au.  1421.  '  OiraMus  Gambr6ns. 

r  Janoa  DooMt,  ep.  lib.  I.  car.  10. 
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davera  patenti  cemimusjreto.  In  the  fenns  of  Freesland, 
1230,  by  reason  of  tempests,  ^  the  sea  drowned  multa  bominum 
mUliay  etjumenta  sine  numero^  all  the  country  almost,  men  and 
cattle  in  it.  I{ow  doth  the  fire  rage,  that  merciless  element, 
consuniing  in  an  instant  whole  cities  !  What  town  of  any  an- 
tiquity or  note,  hath  not  been  once,  again  and  again,  by  the 
fury  of  this  merciless  element,  defaced,^ruinated^  ana  left 
desolate?    In  a  word, 

/'Ignis  pepercit?  unda  merg^t;  aerts 
Vis  pcstilentis  eequori  ereptum  necat ; 
Bello  superstes,  tabidus  morbo  perit. 

Whom  (ire  spares,  sea  doth  drown ;  whom  sea^ 
Pestilent  ayre  doth  send  to  clay ; 
Whom  war  scapes^  sickness  takes  away. 

> 

To  descend  to  more  particulars,  how  many  creatures  are  at 
deadly  feud  with  men !  Lions,  wolres,  bears.  Sec.  some 
with  noofs,  horns,,  tusks,  teeth,  nails:. how  many > noxious 
serpents  and  venemous  creatures,  ready  to  offena  us  with 
sting,  breath,  sight,  or  quite  kill  us  !  How  maay  pemicioivr 
fishes,  plants,  gums,  fruits,  seeds,' flowers,  &c.  could  1  reckon 
up  on  a  sudden,  which  by  their  very  smell,  many  of  them, 
touch,  taste,  <;ause  some  grievous  malady,  if  not  death  it  self! 
Some  make  mention.of  a  thousand  seveivkl  poysons  :  but  these 
are  but  trifles  in  respect.*^  ^  The  greatest  enemy  to  man  is 
man,  who^  by  the  devils  instigation,  is  stjll  ready  to  do  mis- 
chief—his  own  executioner,  a  wolf,  a  devil  to  himself  and 
others.  We  are  all  brethren  in  Christ,  or  at  least  should  be — 
members  of  one  bod v,  servants  of  one  Lord ;  and  yet  no  fiend 
can  so  torment,  insult  over,  tyrannize,  vex,  as  one  man  doth 
another.  Let  me  not  fall,  therefore,  (saith  David,  wh^n  wars, 
plague,  famine,  were  oflered)  into  the  hands  of  men,  merciless 
and  ^wicked  men : 

>Vix  sunt  homines  hoc  nomine  digni ; 


Quamque  Inpi,  seevse  plus  feritatis  habent. 

We  can,  most  part,  foresee  these  epidemical  diseases,  and 
]ikely,avoid  them.  Dearths,  tenipest8,plagues,ourastrologeTS 
foretell  us  ;  eart  h-quakes,iuundat  ions,ruines  ofhouses,consum« 
ing  fires,  come  by  little  and  little,  or 'make  some  poise  before- 
hand ;  but  the  knaveries,  inipostures,  injuries,  and  villanies  of 
men  no  art  can  avoid.  We  can  keep  our  professed  eneniies 
from  our  cities,  by  gates,  walls  and  towers,  defend  our  selves 


•Monster,  k  3.  Cos.  cap.  462.   .  t>.BachaQan.  Baptist.  cHomo  homiai 

Inpns ;  homo  homini  daemon.     -  '"^    ^  Ovid,  de  Trist  1.  5.    Eteg.  7* 


T' 
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firom  thieves  and  robbers  by  watchfulness  and  weapons :  but 
this  malice  of  men,and  their  pernicious  endeavours,  no  caution 
can  divert,  no  vigilancy  foresee,  we  have  so  many  secret  plots 
and  devices  to  mischief  one  another ;  sometimes  by  the  devils 
help,  as  magicians,  ^witches;  sometimes  by  impostures,  mix- 
tures, poysons,  stratagems,single  combats, wars,  (we  hack  and 
hew,  as  if  we  were  admtemedonem  nati,  likeCadmus  souldiers 
bom  to  consumeoneanother : — ^tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  read  of 
an  hundred  and  two  hundred  thousand  men  slain  in  a  battle) 
besides  sill  manner  of  tortures,  brasen  bulls,  racks,  wheels, 
strappadoes,  guns,  engines,  &c.  ^.^d  unum  corpus  humanum 
9upplicia  plura,  quam  membra  :  we  have  invented  more  tor- 
turing instruments  than  there  be  several  members  in  a  mans 
body,  as  Cyprian  well  observes.  To  come  nearer  yet,  our  own 
parents,  by  their  offences,  indiscretion,  and  intemperance,  are 
our  mortal  enemies.  *^  TAeJathers  have  eaten  sowr  grapes  ; 
and  the  childrens  teeth  are  set  on  edoe.  They  cause  our  grief 
many  times,  and  put  upon  us  hereditary  diseases,  inevitable 
infirmities :  they  torment  us ;  and  we  are  ready  to  injure  our 
posterity, 


«» mox  daturi  progeniem  ▼itiosiorem ; 

and  the  latter  end  of  the  world,  as  ^  Paul  foretold,  is  still  like 
,    to  be  worst.      We  are  thus  bad  by  nature,  bad  by  kind,  but 
far  worse  by  art,  every  man  the  greatest  enemy  unto  himself. 
We  study  many  times  to  undo  our  selves,  abusing  those  good 
gifts  which  God  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  health,  wealth, 
strength,  wit,  learning,  art,  memory,  to  our  own  destruc- 
tion :  ^Perditio  tua  ex  te.    As  ^  Judas  Maccabseus  killed  Apol- 
ionius  with  {lis  own  weapons,  we  arm  ourselves  to  our  own 
overthrows  :  and  use  reason,  art,  judgement,  all  that  should 
'  help  us,  as  so  many  instruments  to  undo  us.     Hector  gave 
Ajax  a  sword,  which,^  so  long  as.he  fought  against  enemies, 
served  for  his  help  and  defence ;  but  aner  he  began  to  hurt 
harmless  creatures  with  it,  turned  to  his  own  hurtless  bowels. 
Those  excellent  means,  God  hath  bestowed  on  us,  well  im- 
ployed,  cannot  but  much  avail  us :  but,  if  otherwise  perverted, 
tbey  ruine  and  confound  us;  and  so,  bv  reason  of  our  indis- 
cretion and  weakness,  they  commonly  do :  we  have  too  many 
instances.     This  S.  Austin  acknowledgeth  of  himself  in  his 
humble  Confessions ;  promptness  of  wit,  memory 9  eloquence^ 
they  were   Gods  good  aijis;  but  he  did  not  use  them  to 
his  glory.      If  you  wift  particularly '  know   how,  and  by 


^Miflcent  aconita  noveross.  bjib.  2.  Epist  3.  ad  Donatam.  '  ^  Ezech. 

18.3.  dHdr.1.3.  Od.6.    ^  •3Tim.3.2.      ,  f  Ezech.  18. 31. 

1^1  Mace.  3. 13.  .^  ' 
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what  meaos,  consult  phyeicians ;  and  tbey  will  tell  you,  that  it 
is  in  oiTending  some  of  tbose  six,  non-natural  things,  of  which 
I  shall  after  ^dilate  more  at  large :  they  are  the  causes  of  ouv 
infiriiiities,our  surfeiting,  and  drunken hess,our immoderate  in- 
satiable  lust,  and  prodigious  riot*  Plures  crapula^quamffbidiui^ 
is  a  true8aying^«-<-the  board  consumes  more  than  the  sword.  Our 
intemperance  itis^that  pulls  so  many  several  inciu*able  diseases 
|ipon  our  faeads,^  that  nastens  old  age,  perverts  our  tempera^ 
lure,  and  brings  upon  us  sudden  death.  And,  last  of  all,  that 
which  crucifies  usmost,  isour  ownfolly,  madneHS^(quos  Jupiter 
perdity  dementat;  by  substraction  of  his  assisting  grace,  God 
permits  it)  weakness^  want  of  government,  our  facility)  and  . 
proneness  in  yielding  to  severed  lusts^  in  giving  way  to  every 
passion  and  perturbation  of  the  mind ;  by  which  means  we  me^ 
tamorphose  our  selves,  and  degenerate  into  beasts  \  all  which 
that  prince  of  ^  poets  observed  of  Agememnon,  thaf^  when  he 
was  well  pleased,  and  could  moderate  his  passion,  he  waa-»H»< 
Qtmhsque  Jpvi paP^ike  3\\ip\ieT  in  feature,. Mars  in  valour, 
Pallas  in  wisdom,  another  God ;  but,  when  he  became  a^ngiy, 
he  was  a  lyon,  ati^er,  a  dog,  &c.  there  appeared  no  sign  or  like- 
ness of  Jupiterin  him :  so  we,  aslong  as  we  are  ruled  by  reason, 
correct  our  inordinate  apfietite,  and  tonfolro  our  selves  to 
Gods  word,  are  so  many  living  saints :  but,  if  we  give  reins 
to  lust,  anger,  ambition,  pride,  and  follow  our  own  wayes,  we 
degenerate  into  beasts,  transform  our  selves,  overthrow  our 
constitutions,  ^  provoke  God  to  anger,  and  heap  upon  us  this 
of  melancholy,  and  all  kinds  of  incurable  diseases,  >s  a  just 
and  deserveci  punishment  of  our  sins. 

SUBSECT.  11. 

r  DEFINITION!  .      ^ 

THE  {  NUMBER         rOF  DlSkASESw 
iDIVIStoN        ^ 

\yi^  HAT  a  disease  i^  almost  every  physician  defines.  *  fer- 
nelius  calleth  it  an  djffection  of' the  body  contrary  to  fmlure-^ 
^Fiichsius  and  Crato^  aw  hindrance^  hurt^  or  aUerationqf 
any  action  oftne  body ,  or  part  qfit — ^Tholosanus,  a  dissoltUion    \ 
of  that  league  which  is  between  body  and  souly  and  a,pertur.*    ' 

( 

a  Part  1.  Sfct.  2.  M^inb.  %  >»  Keqiuti&Vfli^  qiAfe  te.nab  sinit  deae  Uteeit. 

c  Homer.  Iliad'.  ^  Intemperantia^  luxus^  ingluvies^  et  infinita  bmiiHDodi 

flagitia,  qn^s  divinas  poenae  merentur.  Crato.  «  Fern.  Path.'  1.  1.  c  1.  MortraB  J 

est  affectns  contra  nataram  corpori  uiaideo||.  '  Fachs.  Instit  1.  3.  Sect.  1.  c.  3. 1 

a  ^Ao  .primam  vitiafur  actro.  9  Dtmolutio  foedem  iii  corpofe^  ot  BAniUs  ^iit J 

eonsammatio.  '  I 
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bation  of  it ;  4i8  health  the  perfection^  and  makes^  to  thepreser- 
vathn  of  it — *  Labeo  in  AgeHias,  an  ill  habit  of  the  body^ 
opposite  to  nature^  hindering  the  use  of  it — others  otherwise, 
ill  to  this  effect. 

Number  of  diseases.]  How  many  diseases  there  are,  i$  a 
onestion  not  yet  determined.  ** Pliny  reckons  up  300,  from 
me  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot :  elsewhere  he 
saith,  unorborum  injlnita  multitudo,  their  number  is  infinite. 
Howsoever  it  was  in  those  times,  it  boots  not ;  in  our  dayes, 
I  am  sure  the  number  is  much  augmented  : 

— ^ — ^  macies,  et  nova  febrium 
Terris  incubuit  couprs : 

&rc  besides  many  epidemieal  diseases  uiiheard  of,  and  altoge-^ 
th^  unluiow^  to^ralenand  EHppocrates,  as  Morbutum,  smalt 
poxy  plicttf  sweating  sickness^  morbus  Gallicus^  Sfc^  we  have 
maQV  proper  and  peculiar  almost  to  every  part. 

^0  9iia^  free  from  some,  disease  or  other.]      No  man 

amongst  us  so  sound,  of  so  good  a  constitution,  that  hath  not? 

some  impediment  of  body  or  mind.      Quisque  suos  patimur 

manes  ;  we  have  all  our  infirmities,  first  or  last,  more  or  less. 

There  will  be,  perad  venture,  in  an  ^ge^  or  one  of  a  thousand, 

like  Zenophilus  the  musician  in  "^  Pliny,  that  may  happily  live 

105  years  without  any  manner  of  impediment;  a  PoUio 

Romulus,  that  can  preserve  himself  ^with  wine  and  oyle;  a. 

xoan  as  fortunate  as  Q.  Metellus,  pf  .whom  Valerius  so  much 

brags;  a  mau  as  boalthful  as  Otto  Herwardus,  a  senator  of 

Ausborrow  in  Germany^  (whom  ^L^ovitius  the  astrologer* 

brings  in  for  an  example  and  instance  of  <?ertainty  in  his  art) 

whopbecausehehad  the  significatpurs  in  his  geniture  fortunate, 

and  free  from  the  hostile  aspects  of  Saturn  and  Mars,  being  a. 

very  old  ndan,  ^  could  not  remember  that  ever  he  was  sick* 

^Paracelsus  n^ay  brag,  that  he  could  m^ke  a  man  live  400* 

years  or  mpre,  if  he  might  brin^  him  Mp  from  his  infancy,  and 

diet  him  fiib^  list;  and  some  physicians  bold,  that  there  is 

lio  certain  period  of -mans  life»bu|;  it  majr  still,  by  tenotperance! 

aad  physicK),  be  prolong'ed-     We  fiml  in  the  mean  tune,  by 

qommoa.  experienCje^  that  no  niau  can  escape,  but  tW  of 

'J^esiod.is  true;. 

*ldb.  4«  cap.  2.  Morbus  est  habitiu  contnt  Bataram^  qui  nsiiiii  eja6,  &c.  , 
*  Cap.  11.  Ub.  7.  ^  Horat.       -    d  Cap.  50.  lib.  7.  Centam  et  qainque  vixit  anxiea 

>i4e;iillo  ineomniOclb.  « Intot  miiuo,  foraa  deo.  f  EzempUs  genitor.. 

Wftiiiifiitibfiiimi  iDSCjif*  de  iTifirmitat        .   ,  s Qiii>  ^noad  paeritise nitimom  me- 

«affimi.cteofdari  paf^ftiy  boh  miiBdiut  se  K^fotum  decabnisse.  \lah,  de  vitA. 

i  Oper.  et  dies. ,  .    > 


10  Div.  qfthe  Diseases,  of  the.  Head*     [Part.  1.  Sec.  T. 

Th*  earth*8  full  of  maladies,  and  full  the  sea,. 
Which  set  upon  us  both  by  night  and  day. 

Division  of  diseases.']  If  you  require  a  more  exact  divisioa 
of  these  ordinary  diseases  which  are  incident  to  men,  I  refer 
you  to  physicians  :  ^they  will  tell  you  ofcunde  and  chronick^ 
jirst  and  secundary^  lethales^  sciiutares^  errant ^fixed^  simple^ 
eompoUndy^connexed^  or  consequent ^  belonging  to  parts  or  the, 
whole,  in  habit  or  m  disposition^  Sfc.  My  division  at  this  time 
(as  most  befitting  my  purpose)  shall  be  into  those  of  the 
body  and  mind.  Fur  them  of  the  body,  (a  brief  catalogue  of 
which  Fucbsius  hath  made,  Institut.  lib.  S.  sect.  I.  cap,  1  h) 
I  refer  you  to  the  VQluminoiis  tomesof  Galen,  AretaeusyKhasis, 
Aricenna,  Alexander,  Paulus,  Aetius,  Cordonerius,  and  those 
exact  neotericks,  Savanarola,  Cappivaccius,  Donatas  Alto- 
marus,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Mercurialis,  Victorius,  f^aven- 
tinus,  Wecker,  Piso,  &c.  that  have  methodically  and  elabo-* 
rately  written  of  them  all.  Those  of  the  mind  and  head  1 
will  briefly  handle,  and  apart. 


SUBSECT.  III. 

Division  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Head. 

X  H£SE  diseases  of  the  mind,  forasmuch  as  they  have  their 
chief  seat  and  organs  in  the  head,  are  commonly  repeated 
amongst  the  diseases  of  the  head,  which  are  divers,  and  vary 
nmch  according*  to  their  site  :  for  in  the  head,  as  there  be 
several  parts,  so  there  be  divers  grievances,  which,  according 
to  that  aivision  of  ^  Heurnius,  ^hich  he  takes  out  of  Arcu- 
lanus)  are  inward  or  outward  (to  omit  alt  others  which  per- 
tain to  eyes  and  ears,  nostrils,  gums,  teeth,  mouth,  palate, 
tongue,  w^sel,  chops,  face,  &c.)  belonging  properly  to  the 
brain,  as  baldness,  railing  of  hair,  furfair,  lice,  &c.  *^  Inward 
belonging  to  the  skins  next  Ho  the  brain,  called  dura  and  pia 
mater^  as  all  head  aches,  &c.  or  to  the  ventricles,  caules, 
kells,  tunicles,  creeks,  and  parts  of  it,  and  their  passions,  a^ 
carosj  vertigo^  incubus^  apoplexie^  Jalling'^sickness.  The 
diseases  of  the  nerves  ;  erampes,  stupor y  convulsion^  tremoti 
palsie;  or  belonging  to  the  excrements  of  the  brain,  eo- 
tarrhes^  skeezingj,  rheumesj^  distillation^  i  or  else  those  that 


a  See  Fernehaa,  Path.  lib.  1.  9, 10,  II,  I'2.     Fachsios,  instit  I.  3.  sect.  1.  c*  7. 
Wecker.  Synt.  >>Prsefat.  de  ikiorbis  cwpitis.    In  capite  at  yane  faabitaBi 

«arti>8,  ita  variae  qnerelae  ibi  eveniuni.  c  Qt  which  read  HeorniuS;;  Moataltas^; 

|iUcl^«lieim«  Quercetaoj  Jason  Prateusis^  &<c«         ,  •  .    ' 


\ 
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pertain  to  thq  substance  of  the  brain  it  self,  in  ^ich  ate  con- 
ceived, phrensie^  kthargien  melancholy^  madness^  weak  me- 
MOTtfy  sopor  %  or  coma  vigilia  and  viail  coma.  Out  of  these 
again  I  will  single  such  as  properly  belong  to  the phaniasie^  or 
imagination^  or  rea^son  it  self,  which  ^  Laurentius  calls  the 
diseases  of  the  mind;  and  Hildeisfheim,  mor6o«  imaginationis^ 
aut  rationis  Icesce^  which  are  three  or  four  in  number,  phren^ 
ne,  madnesSy  melancholy ^  dotage^  and  their  kinds,  as  hydro- 
phobia^  lycantropia,  chorus  saneti  Vit%  morbi\  dasmaniaci ; 
which  I  will  briefly  touch  and  point  at,  insisting  especially  in 
this  o(  melancholyj  as  more  eminent  than  the  rest,  and  that 
throogh  all  his  kinds,  causes, symptomes,  prognosticks, cures; 
as  Lonicerus  hath  done  de  Jlpoplexid^  ana  many  other  bf  such^ 

E articular  diseases.  Not  that  I  find  fault  with  those  which 
ave  written  of  this  subject  before,  as  Jason  Pratensis,  Lauren- 
tins  Montaltus,  T.  Bright,  &c.  they  have  done  very  well  in 
their  sereral  kinds  and  methods  :  yel  that  whith  one  omits, 
another  may  haply  see;  that  which  one  contracts,  another  may 
mlai'ge.  To  conclude  with  *^  Scribanius,  that  tc^ich  they  had 
neglected^  or  perfunctorily  handled^  we  may  m^n'e  thoroughly 
examine ;  that  which  is  obscurely  delivered  in  them^  may  be 
perspicuously  dilated  and  amplified  by  us,  and  so  made  more 
familiar  and  easie  for  every  mans  capacity,  and  the  common 
good;  which  js  the  chief  end  of  my  discourse. 


SUBSECT.  IV. 

i)otagef  Phremsie,  Madness^  Hydrophobia^  Lycantnyriat 

Chorus  saneti  Viti,  Extasis. 

Delirium,  dotage.']  JLIoTAGE,  fatuity,  or  folly,  is  a  com- 
mon name  to  all  the  following  species,  as  some  will  have  it. 
^Laurentius  and  ^  Altomarus  comprehended  madness ^  melan- 
choly, ai^d  the  rest,  under  this  name,  and  ciall  it  the  summum 
genus  of  them  all.  If  it  be  distinguished  from  them,  it  is 
natural  or  ingenite^  which  comes  by  some  defect  of  the  organs, 
and  over-moist  brain,  as  we  see  in  our  common  fools  ;  and  is 
for  the  most  part  intended  or  remitted  in  paftidular  men,  and 
thereupon  some  are  wis^r  than  other;  or  else  it  is  acqui^ite,  an 
appenaix.or  symptome  of  some  other  disease,  which  Comes 
or  goes ;  or,  if  it  cot^tinue,  a  sign  of  melancholy  it  self. 


«  Cajp.  2.  de  melanchol.  *>  Cap.  2.  de  Physiol^ilt  Mgarnm.     Qaod  alii  minns. 

r«cte   fortasse    dizeriiit)   noe  examiDere>  melius  dijudiqare,  corrigere   studeamas. 
<^Cap.  4.  de  mel.  ^  Art  med.'  c.  7. 
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Phrensie.']  Phrenitis  (which  the  Greeks  derive  fnoim  the 
word  ffif)  is  a  disease  of  the  niipd,  with  a  contitiiial  madness 
or  dotage,  which  bath  an  acute  fever  annexed,  or  else  an  ih- 
flammation  of  the  brnin,  or  the  menibranes  or  kells  of  it,  with 
an  acate  fever,  which  canseth  madness  and  dotage.  It  differs 
from  melancholy  and  madness^  because  their  dotage  is  without 
«n  ague :  this  continual,  with  wsiking,  or  inemory  decayed, 
&c«  Melancholy  is  most  part  silent,  this  claiiiorous ;  and  many 
such  like,  differences  are  assigned  by  physicians. 
•  Madness.']  Ma^ness^  phrensie^  and  melancholy^  are  don- 
founded  by  Cel8us,and  many  writers ;  others  leave  oxxtphrensiei 
'and  n^ake  madness  and  melancholy  hni  one  diseasfe ;  which 
^  Jason  Pratensis  especially  labours,  and  that  they  differ  only 
secundum  majus  or  minus^  in  quantity  alone,  the  one  being  a 
degree  to  the  other, and  both  proceeding  from  one  cause.  Tl^ey 
.differ  inten^o  et  temisso  graau^  saith  ^  Gordonius,  as  the  hu- 
mour is  intended  or  remitted.  Of  the  same  mind  is  ^  Aretaeus, 
Alexander  Tertullianus,  Guianerius,  Savanrola,  Heurnius ; 
and  Galen  himself  writes  promiscuously  of  them  both,  by  rea- 
son of  their  affinity:  but  moi^tof  our  neotericksdp  handle  them 
apart,  whom  I  will  follow  in  this  treatise.  Madness  is  there- 
fore defined  to  be  a  vehement  dotage  ;  or  raving  without  a 
:fever,far  more  violent  than  melancholy  ^(vW  of  anger  and  cla- 
mour, horrible  looks,  actions,  gestures,  troubling-  the  patients 
with  far  greater  vehemency  both  of  body  and  mind,  without  all 
fear  and  sorrow,  with  such  impetuous  force  and  boldness,  that 
sometimes  three  or  four  men  cannot  hold  them;  differing  only 
in  this  from  phrensie^  that  it  is  without  a  fpver,  and  their  jne- 
mory  is,  most  part, 'better.  It  hath  the  same  causes  as  the 
other,  as  choler  adust,and  blood  incensed,  brains  inflamed,  &c. 
^  Fracastorius  adds,  a  due  time  and  full  age  to  this  definition, 
to  distinguish  it  from  children^  and  will  have  it^ co^rmedim" 
potency  to  separate  it  from  such  as  accident ly  come  and.ao 
again^  as  by  taking  henbane^  night^hade^  wine^  Sfc.  Of 
this  fury  there  be  divers  kinds  ^  ee^^o^te,  which  is  familiar 
trith  some  persons,  as  Cardan  saith  of  himself,  he  could  be  in 
one  when  he  list;  in  which  the  Indian  priests  deliver  their 
oracles,  and  the  witches  in  Lapland  (as  Olaus  Magnus  writeth, 
I.  3.  cap.  18   extasi  omnia  prcedicere)  answer  all  questions 


L 


»  rleriqne  medici  nno  couiplexa  pentrinf^nt  hos  daos  morbos,  qood  ex  eftdem 
c«usti  oriantor,  qaodoM  tiisi^itadiiie  et  modo  solam  distent,  et  alter  grndns  ad  al- 
termn  existat    Jason  ra^Mu.  ^Uh.  Med.  «  Pars  maniie  mihi  videtar. 

<i  Insanos,  est^  qui  aetate  debits,  et  tempore  debito^  per  se,  non  momentaneam  et  fn- 
gacem,  at  tlni,  solani,  hyoscyami,  sed  coD&rmatam  habet  impotentiam  bene  operandi 
circa  intellectnm.  L  2.  de  intelleetione.  «  Of  which  read  Felix  Plater,  cap.  8.  de 

mentis  alienatione. 
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in  aa  eita^  you  will  ask ;  iviiat  your  friends  do»  where  thj&y 
M,  bow  tfaey  fare,  &c«  The  other  specks  of  this  fory  ar^ 
MhusiasmSf  revebxti&ns,  and  visions,  so  often  mentioned  by 
Gregory  and  Beda  in  their -works 'dbsession  or  possession  of 
iemn,SiiplU$ie  prophets f  and  poetioal  Furies ;  such  as  come 
bj  eating  noxious  herbs,  tarantulas  stinging,  &c.  which  some 
reduce  to  this.  The  most  known  are  lycmtropia^  -hydropko-^ 
Uoy  chorus  sancti  Viti. 

JAfcanthropia.']    Zt/4?an^Aropui,  which  A  vicenna  caUs  cttote- 
fr^Afotfaers  fup^mLaniaJ,  (^wolf-madness,  when  men' 
njn  howling  about  ffrares  and  £elds  in  the  nig^t,  and  will  not 
be  perswaci^d  bi|t  that  they  are  wcdves^  or  sbme  such  beasts—^ 
'  A§tias  and  >  Faulus  call  it  a  kind  of  melancholy  ;  but  I  should' 
nA&t  refer  it  to  madness^  as  ihodt  do.    Some  make  a  doubt  of 
it,  whether  there  be  any  such  disease.     ^  Donat.  iatb  Altomari 
ftiitfa,  that  be  saw  two  of  thelm  in  his  time:  "^  Wierus  telis  a 
story  of  such  a  one  at  Padua,  1641,  that  would  not  believe  to 
tbe  contFary,but  that  he  was  a  wolf.  He  hath  another  instance 
of  a  Spaniard  who  thought  hihiself  a  bear.      ^  Forestus  con-> 
firms  as  much  by  many  examples;  one,  amongst  the  rest,  of 
which  he  was  an  eye  witness,  at  Alcmaer  in  Holland — ^  poor- 
busbandman  thatstiU  hunted  about  graves,  and  kept  in  church-* 
yards,  pfe.  pale,  black,  ugly,  and  femrful  look.    8ueh,.bdike, 
or  little  better,  where  king  Proetus  ^daughters,  that  thought 
tbemselves  kine ;  andNebuchadnezzar, in  Daniel, asilome in«: 
t^rpr^ters  hold^  was  only  troubled  with  this  kind  of  madness* 
tbis  disease  perhaps  gave  occasion  to  that. bold  assertion  of 
'Pliny,  some  men  were  turned  into  wolves  in  his  time^  and 
fim  wolves  to  men  agmn;  and  tothat<fable  of  Pausanias,'of  a 
man  that  was  ten  years  a  wolf,  and  afterwards  turned  to  his 
former  shape :  to  *^  Ovids  tale  of  Lycapn^  &c^    He  that  is  de* 
8irQi»s.to  hear  of  this  disease,  or  more  examples,  let  him  read 
Austin  in  kis  eighteenth  book  de  Civitate  Dei,  cap.  5  ;  ilia- 
sisUuSf  cent.  5^77 »  Sckenkius^  lib.  1.  Mildesheim,  spicil.2» 
deManid  ;  Porestus,  Kb.,  10.  de  MorMs  Cerebri  ;  Olaus  Mey* 
HMfVincentius  JBeiiavicensis^spec.met^lib.  81. e.  129;  Pierius. 
Bodme,  Zuinger,   Zeilgur,  Peucer,  Wierus,  Spranger,  ^e. 
Xhts  malady  jsaith  A  vicenna,  troubleth  men  most  in  February, 
and  is  now  a  dayes  frequent  in  Bohemia  and  Hungry,  accord- 
ing to  ^  Heurnius.     SchernitziuswQl  have  it  common  in  Livo^ 
lua.    Tliey  lye-  bid,  most  part,  all  day,  and  go  abroad  in  the 


•Idb.  6.  cap.  11.  i> Lib.  3.  top.  16.  e^Cap.  9. 'Art.. med.  <> l>e 

prealig.  DsBiiMmam.  L  3:  cap.  21.  ^  Observat.. lib..  10.de  m0rbi«  cerebri,  c.  15. 

'Uiiipocmtes,  lib.  de  insami.  ^ib,  8.  cap.  32.  Hominea  ioterdnm  lapos  fieri ; 

•tcoitra.  hMetl.  1.  i  Cap.  de  AlaB. 
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night,  barking,  howling,  at  graves  and  deserts ;  ^  they  have 
usually  hollotD  eyeSy  scabbed  legs  and  thighs^  very  dry  and 
pdhy  ^saith  Altomarus:  he  giyes  a  reason  there  of  all  the 
symptomes,  and  sets  down  a  brief  cure  of  them. 
•  Hydrophobia  is  a  kind  of  madness,  well  known  in  every 
village,  which  comes  by  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  or  scratching 
^saitb  ^  Adreiianus),  touching,  or  smelling  alone  sometimes 
(as  ^  SckenkiusLproves),  and  is  incident  to  many  other  creatures 
as  i^ell  as  men ;  so  called,  because  the  parties  affected  cannot 
endure  the  sight  of  ^ater,  or  any  liquor,  supposing  still  they 
se^  a  mad  dog  in  it.  And  (which  is  more  wondenul)  though 
they  be  very  dry,  (as  in  this  malady  they  are)  they  wUlrather 
dye  than  drink.  ^  Uoelius  Aurelianu8,an  ancient  writer,  makes 
a  doubt  whether  this  hydrophobic  be  a  passion.of  the  body  or 
thie  mind.  The  part  affected  is  the  brain  :  the  cause  poyson 
that  comes  from  the  mad  dog,  which  is«80  hot  and  dry,  that 
it  consumes  all  the  moisture  in  the  body.  ^  Hildesheim  relates 
of  soma  that  dyed  %p  mad,  and  being  cut  up  bad  no  water, 
scarce  blood,  or  any  moisture  left  in  them.  To  such  as  ai^ 
so  affected^  the  fear  of  water  begins  at  fourteen  dayes  after  they 
are  bitten,  to  some  again  not  till  forty  or  sixty  dayes  after  : 
commonly,  saitb  Heurnius,  they  begin  to  rave,  nye  water,  and 
glasses,  to  look  red,  and  swell  in  the  face,  about  twenty  dayes 
after,  (if  some. remedy  be  not  taken  in  the  mean  time),  to  lye 
awake,  to  be  pensive,  sad,  to  ^see  strange  visions,  to  bark  and 
howl,  to  fall  mto  a  swoiin,  and  oftentimes  fits  of  the  falling 
sickness.  <^Some  say,  little  things  like  whelps  will  be  seen 
in  their  urines.  '  If  any  of  these  signs  appear,  they  are  past 
recovery.  Many  times  these  symptomes  will  not  appear  till 
six  or  seven  moneths  after,  saith  >  Codronchus ;  and  some 
times  not  till^e  ven  or  eight  years,  as  Guianerius ;  twel  ve,as  Al- 
bertus ;  six  or  eight  moneths  after,  as  Galen  holds.  Baldus  the 

freat  -lawyer  dyed  of  it :  an  Augustin  frier,  and  a  woman  in 
^elph,  that  were  ^  Forestus  patients,  were  miserably  consumed 
with  it.  The  common  cure  in  the  cpuntrey  (for  such  atleast 
as  dwell  near  the  sea  side)  is  to  duck  them  oyer  head  and  ears 
in  sea  water;  some  use  charms ;  every  good  wife  can  prescribe 
medicines.  But  the  best  cure  to  be  had  in  such  cases,  is  from 
the  most  approved  physicians.  They  that  will  read  of  them, 
may  consult  with  Dioscorides,  lib.  6,  cap.  87.  Heurnius,  Hil- 
deshiem,  Capivaccius,  Forestus,  Sckenkius,  and,  before  all 
others,  Codronchus  an  Italian,  who  hath  lately  written  two 
exquisite  books  of  this  subject. 

a  Ulcerata  crura ;  sitis  ipsis  adest  immodica ;  pallidi ;  lingua  sicca.  ^  Cap.  9. 

art,  Hydiropliobia.  c  Lib.  3.  cap.  9,  <Ujib.  7.  de  Venenia.  «  Lib.  3. 

cap.  13.  de  morbis  acutis.  .  .  ^ SpiciL  2.  g  Sckenkias,  7.  lib.  de  VeuenU. 

hLib.  de  Hydrophobia,  ^Observat.  lib.  10.  25. 
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Chorus  sancti  VitL]  Chorus  saneti  VitU or  S.  Vitus  dance; 
the  lacivious  dance,  ^Paracelsus  calls  it,  because  they  that  are 
taken  with  it,  can  do  nothing  but  dance  till  they  be  dead,  or 
cured.  It  is  so  called,  for  that  the  parties  so  troubled  were 
wont  to  go  to  S.  Vitus  for  help ;  and,  after  they  had  danced 
there  a  while,  they  were  ^certainly  freed.  ^Tis  strange  to  hear 
how  long  they  will  dance,  and  in  what  manner,  over  stools, 
forms,  tables ;  even  j^eat-bellied  women  sometimes  (and  yet 
never  hurt  their  children)  will  dance  so  long  that  they  can 
stir  neither*  hand  nor  foot,  but  seem  to  be  quite  dead.  One 
in  red  cloaths  they  cannot  abide.  Musick,  above  all  thinors 
they  love;  and  therefore  magistrates  in  Germany  will  hire 
musicians  to  play  to  them,  and  some  lusty  sturdy  companions 
to  dance  with  them.  This  disease  hath  been  very  common 
in  Germany,  as  appears  by  those  relations  of  ^Sckenkius,  and 
Paracelsus  in  his  book  of  Madness,  who  brags  how  many  se- 
veral persons  he  hath  cured  of  it.  Felix  Platerus  {de  Mentis 
AHenat.  cap.  3.)  reports  of  a  woman  in  Basil  whom  he  saw, 
that  danced  a  whole  moneth  together.  The  Arabians  call  it 
^kini of palsie.  Bodine,  in  his  fifth  book  de  Repub/cap.  1. 
speaks  of  this  infirmity  ?  Monavius,  in  his  last  epistle  to 
Scoltizius,  and  in  another  to  Duditfaus,  where  you  may  read 
more  of  it. 

The  last  kind  ofpiadness  or  melancholy  is  that  demoniacal 
(if  I  may  so  call  it)  obsession  or  possession  of  devils,  which 
Platerus  and  others  would  have  to  be  praeternatural :  stupend 
things  Are  said  of  them,  their  actions,  gestures,  contartiansj 
fasting,  prophesying,  speaking  languages  they  were  never 
taught,  &c.  many  strange  stories  are  related  of  them,  which 
because  some  will  not  allow,  (for  Deacon  and  Darrel  have 
written  large  volumes  on  this  subject  />ro  et  con.)  I  voluntarily 
omit 

"^Fuchsius,  Institute  lib.  3.  sec.  I.  cap.  II,  Felix  Plater, 
"^  Lauredtjus,  add  to  these  another  Jury  that  proceeds  from 
hv€j  and  another  from  study ^  another  divine  or  religious  fury; 
but  these  more  properly  belong  to  melancholy  ;  of  all  which  I 
will  speak  ^  apart,  intending  to  write  a  whole  book  of  them.    . 


^•'l^ttcivam  cboream.    1*0. 4  de  morbis  ameDtiiim*     Tract.  I.  b  Eventa.  at 

FvbnQQi,  rem  ipaam  comprobante.  c  Lib.  1,  cap.  de  Maoi&.  «iCap.  3. 

de  mentia  alienat.   -  e Cap.  4.  de  mel.  'PART.  3. 
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•     SUBSECT.  V. 

Melancholy  in  Dispogition^  improperly  so  called. 

Equivocations. 

JuELANCHOLY,  the  subject  of  our  present  dj$coun»e,  is 
either  in  disposition  or  hat>it.  In  disposition  is  that  transitory 
melancholy  which  come  and  goes  upon  every  small  occQsion  of 
sorrow,  need,  sickness,  trouble^  fear,  g^i^f,  passion,  or  pertur- 
bation of  the  mind,  any  manner  of  care,  4]iscontent  or  thoug^ht, 
which  oaiisethangu]sh,duInessJieayinessandvexatiQ|iof spirit; 
any  waves  opposite  to  pleasure,  mirth,  joy,  delight,  causing 
frowardnessin  us,  or  a  dislike.  In  which  equivocal  and  impro- 
persense,  we  call  him  melancholy,  that  is  dull,  sad,  sowr,  lump- 
|sh,  ill  disposed^  solitary^  any  way  moved,  or  displeased.  Aj^d 
from  these  melancholy  dispositions  "^  no  man  living  is  free,  no 
StOjick,  none  sa  wise,  none  so  happy,  none  so  patient,  so 
generous,  so  godly,so  divine,  that  can  vindicate  himself;  so  well 
composed,  but  more, or  less,'  sometime  or  other,  he  feejs  the 
frmart  of  it.  Melancholy,  in  this  sense^is  the  character  of  nlor- 
falily.  ^Man^  that  is  born  ((f*awoman^isQfshortcmti^wmce$ 
cmdjkllqftrctible.  Zeno,  Cato,  Socrates  hi(nself,-*-:whom 
5^iElian  so  highly  commends  for  a  moderate  t^gmp^r,  that 
ifotbing  could  disturb  him;  but  goinff  outy  and  coming  in^  still 
SocTiOtes  kept  the.  sdme  serenity  of  countenance^  what  misery 
soever  befell  him-— {if.  jve.may.beliieve.  Plato  his  disciple)  was 
much  tormented  with  it.  Q.  Metellus,  in  whom  "*  Valerius 
ffiv^es  instance  of  all  happiness,  the  most  fortunate  mofifhen 
^vingf  born  in  that  most  Nourishing  city  qf  Romey  qfni^lfie 
parentage^  a  proper  man  of  person^  well  qualified^  healthful^ 
richf  honourahle^  a  senator,  a  consul^  happy  in  his  wife,  heippy 
in  his  children,  Sf^c.  yet  this  man  was  not  void  of  melancfaoly; 
he  had  his  share  of  sorrow.  ®  Poly  crates  Samius,  t;hat  flung 
his  ring  into  the  sea,  because  he  would  participate  of  discon- 
tent with  others,  and  had  it  miraculously  restored  to  bim 
again  shortly  after  by  a  fish  taken  as  he  angled,  was  not  fre^ 

>De  quo  bomine  aecoritas?    de  <}ao  certum  g^ndium?  Qnocnnque  de  conTertat,  in 
terrenis  rebus  amaritudinem  animi  inveniet.  Aog.  in  Psal,  S.  5.  ^Job.  1.  14. 

c  Omni  tempore  Socratem  eodem  vuliu  videri,  sive  domum  rediret,  sive  domo  egre- 
dereipr.  ^  lab.  7.  cap.  1.  Natas  in  florentissimd  totiuB  orbis  civitate,  no- 

bilissimi's  pareniibns,  corporis  vires  habiiit,  et  rarissimas  animi  dotes,  uxorexn  con- 
spiciiam^  pndicam,  felices  liberos,  consalare  decns,  seqoentes  tnumphos,  &c» 
•  iElian. 


*c 
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from' melancholy  dispositions.  No  man  can  cure  himself;  the 
very  gods  had  bitter  pangs,  and  frequent  passions,  as  their 
own  *  poets  put  upon  them.  In  general  ^  as  the  heaveiiy  so  is 
(ntr  life,  sometimes  fair,  sometimes  overcast^  tempestuous,  and 
ierene'^  as  in  a  rose,  powers  and  prickles  :  in  the  year  it  self 
a  temperate  summer  sometimes,  a  hard  winter,  a  drowth,  and 
then  again  pleasant  showers ;  so  is  our  life  intermixt  with 
joyes,  mpes^jears  sorrows,  calumnies  ;  Invicem,  cedunt  dolor 
(A  voluptas  :  there  is  a  succession  of  pleasure  and  pain. 


medio  de  fonte  leporum 


Surgit  amari  aliqnid,  quod  in  ipsis  floribus  angftt. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  langhing  there  is  sorrow  (as  "^^lomon 
holds) ;  even  in  the  midst  of  all  our  feasting  and  jollity,  (as 
Mustin  infers  in.  his,  Com.  on  Psal.  4l)  there  is  grief  and  dis- 
oontent.    Inter  delidas,  semper  aliqutd  stevi  nos  stranguiat : 
for  a  pint  of  honey,  tbou  sbalt  here  likely  find  a  gallon  of  ganl ; 
foradram  of  pleasure,  a  pound  of  pain ;  for  an  inch  of  mizAi, 
aa  ell  of  moan  ;  as  iry  dpth  an  oak,  these  missies  encompass 
our  life ;  and  'tis  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  for  any:  mortal 
man  to  look  for  aperpetual  tenour  of  happiness  in.his  life.  No** 
thingso  prosperous  and  pleasant,  but  it  bath  %ome  bitterness  in 
it,  some  complainipg,  some   grudging ;  'tis  all  rXvxinrtx^y,  a 
nuxt  passiim,  and,  like  a  chequer  table,  black  and  white ;  men, 
families,  citjes,  have  their  falls  and  wanes,  now  trines,  sextiles, 
dienqoartiles  and  oppositions.  Weare  not  here,  as  those  angels,, 
celestial  powers  ana  bodies,  sun  and  moon,  to  finish  our  course 
without  all  offence,  with  such  constancy,  to  continue  for  so 
many  agi^;  but  subject  to infirmities,miseries,iriterrupty  tossed 
and  tumbled  up  and  down,carried  about  with  every  small  blast, 
o£ten  molested  and  disquieted  upon  each  slender  otcasion,  ^un- 
certain, brittle ;  and  so  is  all  that  we  trust  unto,  ^^nd  he  tJiot 
knows  not  this,  and  is  not  armed  to  endure  it,  is  not  Jit  to  K^e  in 


*  Homer  Iliad.  '  i^Lipnas,  cent.  3.  ep.  45.  Ut  coefann,  sic  nos  hominee  sumiu  : 
ifliid  ex  iotervallo  Qubibns  obdocitur  et  obscnrainr.  Inrosario  flores  spinis  intermixti. 
Vfte  nmilifl  am ;  tidam  modo,  sadam,  tempestas,  serenitas :  ita  vicefl  reram  sunt, 
pnnua gaadiis,  et  seqaaces  car».        -     c Locratius,  1.  4.  1124.  ^ProY,  14;  3. 

Extremnm  gaadii  lactns  occapat  e^atalitia  ioqait  celebraotur ;  naptiaB  bic 

mud ;  at  ibi  quid  eelebratar,  quod  non  dolet,  quod  non  trangit  ?  f  Apaleios, 

4 ikfid.  Nuifl  <)iudqiitd homini tarn prosperam^ divinitas  datam,  tfom ei admikiamni 
afiqoid  difficidtatia,  nt  etiam  amplisnm&qOEUia&laBtitisL^  subsitqaajpiamvelparya  ^neri- 
oonia,  conjogatioiie  qaadam  meilis  et  ferns.  f  Cadoca  mmimin  et  iragiha^  et 

pnerilibos  conseiitanea  crependiis^  sunt  ista  qaas  vires  et  ppes  hamanas  Tocontar :  af- 
floont  snbito :  repente  dOabantar ;  nallo  in  loco,  nalld.  in  person^,  stabilibas  nixa  radi- 
al^ cetnistiint ;  sed  lucertissimo  flatn  fortance,  quos  in  sabUme  extulenmt,  improvise 
Rcorsa  destitntos  in  profando  miseriamm  valle  miserabiliter  immergnnt.  Valerias,  1. 6. 
c.  9.  '      ^Hnic  secnlo  pamm  aptns  es  ;  ant  potios  omninm  nostroram  condi- 

tiooem  ignoras,  qnibtu  reciproico  qaodam  nexu,  &c*  Lorchanos  Gallobelgicos,  lib.  3. 
ad  annam  1598. 
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I  f 

this  world  (as  one  condoles  our  time);  he  knows  not  the  condU 
iion  of  it,  where^  with  a  reciprocal  tye,  pleasure  and  pain  are 
still  united,  arid  succeed  one  another  in  a  ring.  Exi  emundo; 
get  thee  gone  hence,  if  thou  canst  not  brooK  it :  there  is  no 
way  to  avoid  it,  but  to  arm  thyself  with  patience,  with  mag- 
nanimity, to  ^oppose  thyself  unto  it,  to  suffer  afRiction  as  a 
good  souldier  of  Christ,  as  **Paul  adviseth,  constantly  to  bear 
it.  But  forasmuch  as  so  few  can  embrace  this  good  counsel  of 
his,  or  use  it  aright,  but  rather,  as  so  many  bruit  beasts,  give 
way  to  their  passion,  voluntarily  subject  and  precipitate  them^- 
selves  into  ai  labyrinth  of  cares,  woes,  miseries,  and  suffer  their 
souls  to  be  overcome  by  them,  cannot  arm  themselves  with 
that  patience  as  they  ought  to  do,  it  falleth  out  oftentimes  that 
these  dispositions  become  habits^  and  many  affects  contemned 
(as  ^Seneca  notes)  make  a  disease.    Even  as  one  destination, 
not  yet  grown  to  eustome,  makes  a  cough,  but  continual  and 
inveterate  causeth  a  consumption  of  the  lungs  ;  so  do  these 
our  melancholy  provocations  ;  and,  according  as  the  humour 
itself  is  intendea  or  remitted  in  men,  as  their  temperature  of 
body  or  rational  soul  is  better  able  to  make  resistance,  so  are 
they  more  or  less  affected  :  for  that  which  is  but  a  flea-biting 
to  one,  causeth  unsufferable  torment  to  another;  and  which 
oiie  by  his  singular  moderation  and  well  composed  carriage 
can  happily  overcome,  a  second  is  no  whit  able  to  sustain ; 
but,  upon  every  small  occasion  of  mis-conceived  abuse,  injury, 
grief,  disgrace,  loss,  cross,  rumour,  &c.  (if  solitary  or  idle) 
yields  so  far  to  passion,  that  his  complexion  is  altered,  hisdi^ 
gestion  hindred,  his  sleep  gone,  his  spirits  obscured,  and  his 
heart  heavy,  his  hypdcondries  mis-affected ;  wind ^  crudity,  on 
a  suddeki  overtake  him,  and  he  hioiself  overcome  with  melan- 
chaly.     As  it  is  with  a  man  imprisoned  for  debt,  if  once  in  the 
goal,  every  creditor  willbring  nisaction  against  him,and  there 
likely  hold  him— if  any  discontent  seise  upon  a  patient^  in  an 
instant  all  other  perturbations  (for  qud  data  porta,  ruunt)  will 
set  upon  him  ;  and  then,  like  .a  lame  dog  or  broken-winged 
.goose,  he  droops,  and  pines  away,  and  is  brought  at  last  to 
that  ill  habit  or  malady  of  melancholy  it  self:  so  that  as  the 
philosophers  make  ^  eight  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  we  may 
make  eighty-eight  of  meldncholy,  as  th^  parts  affected  iare  di^ 
versely  seised  with  it,   or  have  been  plunged  more  or  less 
into  this  infernal  gulf,  or  waded  deeper  into  it     But  all  these 


^Horsnm  omnia  stadia  dirigi  debent,  Dt  hamana  fortiter  feramns.  ^  2- Tim* 

3.  3.  ^  c  E)pist.  96. 1.  10.  Afiectus  frequentes  conteinplique  morbum  facmat. 

Destiljatio  una,  nee  adhnc  ic  roorem  adducta,  iussiiA   facit;  assidua  et  violenta, 
phihisira.  d  Catidi|m  ad  octo  :  frigidum  ad  octo.    Una  hirundo  nbn/acit 

sestatem.  .      ' 
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melancholy  fits,  how,soever  pleai^ing  at  first,  |ur  displeasing:, 
violent  and  tyrannizing  over  tliose  whom  they  seise  on  for 
the  time — yet  these  fits,  I  say,  or  men  affected,  are  but  im- 
properly so  called,  because  they  continue  not,  but  come  and 
go^  as  by  sortie  objects  they  are  moved.  This  melancholy^  of 
which  we  are  to  treat,  is  an  habit,  morbus  sontictiSy  or  chrom- 
cuSf  a  crohick  or  continuate  disease,  a  settled  huniour,  as- 
*  Aurelianus  and  *»  others  call  it,  not  errant,  but  fixed  ;  and 
as  it  was  long  increasing^  so,  now  being  (pleasant  or  painful) 
grown  to  an  babit^,  it  will  hardly  be  removed. 

SECT.  L— MEMB.  IL 

SUBSECT.  I. 

Digression  of' Anatomy. 

-OEFORE  I  proceed  to  define  the  disease  of  melancholy f, 
what  it  is»  or  to  discourse  farther  of  it,  I  bold  it  not  imperti^ 
nent  to  make  a  brief  digression  of  the  anatomy  of  the  body 
and  faculties  of  the  soul,  f6T  the  bettei^  understanding  of  that 
^which  is  to  follow :  because  many  hard,  words  will  often  oc- 
cur, as  myrache^  hypochpndriesj  hoemorrhoids^  ^t?.  imagina^ 
Hon,  reason^  humours^  spirits,  vital,  naiuraly  animal^  nerves^ 
veins,  arteries,  chylus,  pituita  :  which  of  the  vulgar jwill  not 
so  easily  be  perceived,  what  they  are,  how  sited,  and  to  what 
end  they  serve.  And,  beside,  it  may  perad  venture  give  occa- 
sion to  som^  men  to  examine  more  accurately,  search  farther 
into  this  most  excellent  subject,  (and  thereupon,  with  thatroyal 
^  prophet,  to  praise  God  ;  Jor  a  man  isjearfuily  amjLwouaer" 
fully  made,  and  curiously  wrought)  that  have  time  and  leisure 
enough,  and  are  sufficientlv  informed  in  all  other  worldly 
business,  as  to  make  a  ^ood  bargain,  buy  and  sell,  to  keep  and 
make  choice  of  a  fair  hauk,  hound,  horse,  &c«  but,  for  such 
matters  ai^  concern  the  knowledge  of  themselves,  they  are 
wholly  Ignorant  and  careless ;  they  know  not  what  this  body 
and  soul  are,  how  combined,  of  what  parts  and  faculties  they 
consist,  or  how  a  man  differs  from  a  dog.  And  what  can  be 
more  ignominious  and  filthy  (as  ^  MelancthoQ  well  inveighs) 
than  fir  a  man  not  to  know  the  structure  and  composition  cf 
his  own  body  f  especially  since  the  knowledge  of  it  tends  so 
much  to  the  preservation  of  his  health,  and  information  of  his 
manners*    To  stir  them  up  therefore  to  this  study,  to  peruse 


»liib.  1.  c.  6.  bpncbsiua,  1.  c.  sec.  cap  7.    HDdeaheim,  fol.  180.        .   «Ps»I« 

39. 13. .  <i  De  amm&.    Tarpe  enim  est  homim  ignorare  soi  CQrporis  (at  ita 

dicam)  «edificiiim,  pnesertim  cum  ad  .valetndinem  et  mores  h»e  cognitto  ptorimua 
condncat. 
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those  elabomle  works  of  ^  Galen,  B^kuhioHs,  Plater,  Vesaliui^ 
Falopius,  Lauren tius,  Remelmiifty  &c.  which  have  >yritten 
copiously  in  Latin — or  that  which  some  of  our  industrious 
<;ountrey-ni^n  have  done  in  our'  mother  tongue,  not  long 
since,  as  that  translation  of  ^  Columbus,  and  ^  MilcrocosmAi- 
graphia,  in  thirteen  books — I  have  made  thi&  brief  digression. 
Also  because  *^Wecker,  ^Melancthon,  ^Fernelius,  eFucbsius^ 
and  those  tedious  tracts  de  Animd  (which  have  more  compen- 
diously handled  and  written  of  this  matter)  are  not  at. all 
times  ready  to  be  had — to  give  thei^i  some  sm^ll  taste  or 
notice  of  the  rest,  let  this  epitome  suffice. 


SUBSECT.  H. 
Division  of  the  Body.     Hummts.    Spirits. 

Of  the  parts  of  the  Body  there  may  be  many  divisions :  the 
most  approved  is  that  of  *^  Lauren tius,  out  of  Hippocrates, 
which  is,  into  parts  contained  or  contcdning.  Contained  are 
either  humours  or  spirits. 

Humours.l  A  humour  is  a  liquid  or  fluent  part  of  the  body, 
comprehended  in  it,  for  the  preservation  of  it,  and  is  either 
innate  or  born  with  us,  or  adventitious  and  acquisite.  The 
radical  or  innate  is  daily  suppTyed  by  nourishment,  which 
some  call  cambium^  and  make  tnose  secundary  humours  of 
ros  and  gluten  to  maintain  it ;  or  acquisite,  to  maintain  these 
four  first  primary  humours,  coming  and  proceeding  from  the 
first  concoction  in  the  liver,  by  which  means  chylus^is  exclud- 
ed. Some  divide  them  into  profitable,  and  excrementitious. 
But  *  Crato  (out  of  Hippocrates)  willTiave  all  four  to  be  juyce, 
and  not  excrements,  without  which  no  living  creature  can  be 
sustained;  which  four,  though  they  be  comprehended  in  the 
mass  of  blood,  yet  they  have  their  several  affections,  by  which 
tbey  are  distinguished  from  on^  another,  and  from  those  ad- 
vontitious,  peccant^  or  ^  dised^d  humours,  as  MelaijicthoQ 
calls  them.  ^      , 

Blood.']  Blood  is  ahot,  s^weet,  temperate,  red  humour^ 
prepared  in  the  mesaraicke  veins,  and  made  of  the  most  tern*- 
perate  parts  of  the  ehylus  in  the  liver,  whose  office  is  to  nou- 
rish the  whole  body,  to  give  it  strength  and  colour,  being 
dispersed, by  the  vems,  through  every  part  of  it    And  from  it 


^Densapart  bHistoTy  ofrnan.  cD.  Croo1ce«  ^InSyntvd* 

«]>eBmm&  flntfit.  Ub.  1.  f  Phyabl.  1. 1,3.  i>Anatl.L 

Ci  18.  <'Ib  fifioro.    Snccos^  niie  qnibns  aninial  sutftentari  noii  poieflt.       ^mot- 
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spiriis  are  first  begotlen  in  tbe  hearty  whieb  aftem^ards,  hj 
tbe  arteries^  are  commtinicaled  to  the  other  parts. 

Pitnita^  or  phle^rifiy  is  a  cold  and  moist  humour,  begotten 
of  tbe  cotder  part  of  tbe  chylua  (or  white  juice  coming  out  of 
the  meat  digested  in  the  stomach)  in  the  liver ;  hSs  office  is  to. 
nourish  and  moisteti  the  members  of  the  bod}%  which,  as  the 
tongue,  are  movedy  thattbey  be  not  over-dry* 

Choler  is  hot  and  dry,  bitter,  begotten  of  the  hotter  pait» 
of  the  chylusy  and  gathered  to  the  gall :  it  helps  the  mitural 
heat  and  senses,  and  serves  to  thd  expelling  ot  excrements*  . 

MelancholyS]  Melancholy^  cold  and  dry,  thick,  black*  mid 
sowr,  begotten  of  the  more  faeculent  part  of  nourishment,  and 
purged  from  the  (spleen,  is  a  bridle  t6  the  other  two  hot  hu- 
mours^ bhod  and  qholer^  preserving  th^m  in  tbe  blood,  and 
nourishing  the  bones.  Tnese  four  oumours  have  some  ana*- 
\^y  with  the  four  elements*  and  to  the  four  ages  in  man* 

Serumy  Sweaty  Tears  J]  To  these  humours  you  may  add  se*' 
ruMj  which  is  the  matter  of  urine,  and  those  excrementitiou» 
humours  of  the  third  concoction,  sweat  and  tears. 

Spirits.^  Spirit  is  a  most  subtle  vapour,  which  is  express- 
ed from  the  bloody  and  the  instrument  of  the  soul  to  perform^ 
all  his  actions ;  a  common  tye  or  metKum  betwixt  the  body 
and  the  soul*  as  some  will  have  it ;  or  (as  ^  Paracelsus)  a 
fourth  soul  of  it  self.  Melancthon  holds  the  fountain  of  these 
spirits  to  be  the  heart ;  begotten  there,  and  afterward  con>» 
veyed  to  the  brain,  they  t^ke  another  nature  tp  them.  Of 
these  spirits  there  be  three  kinds,  according  to  the  threes 
principal  parts,  brain,  hearty  liver ;  natural,  ^italj  animaL 
The  naturaJ  are  begotten  in  the  livery  and  thence  dispersed 
thrpugh  the  veins,  to  perform  those  natural  actions.  Th(i 
vital  spirits  are  made  m  the  heart  of  die  natural^  which  by 
tbe  artiBries,  are  transported  to  all  the  other  parts-:  if  these 
spirits  cease,  then  life  ceaseth,  as  in  a  syncope  or  swonntng^*, 
The  animal  spirits,  formed  of  the  mtal^  brought  up  to  ther 
braia,  and  diffused  by  tbe  nerves,,  to  the  subordinate  loem- 
hers,  give  sense  and  motion  to  them  all* 

SUBSECT.  IIL 
Siinilar  parts. 

SimUairmrisJ   CONTAINING  paits,  )ky  t^^^  t^  Aeir 

m0f»  'floflifll  sweteMe,  note  eitfaei 

dbmifa^  or  diammilmt ;  ^so  AtiiMI 

de,£R$L  Animals  JLauwntius,.  ttm.  90.  Ub.  1.)  SiiMa/ti  vf  he* 

mogeneal,  are  such  as,  if  they  be  divided,  are  still  severed  into 

'Spiritaluanuna^ 
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Earts  of  the  same  nature,  as  water  into  water.  Of  these  some 
e  spermatieal,  some  Jleshy^  or  carnal.  ^Spermatical  are 
such  as  are  immediately -begotten  of  the  seed,  which  are 
boiieSy  gristles^  ligaments^  membranes^  nerves^  arteries^  veinSf 
skins^j^ers  or  strings,  Jat. 

Bones.]  The  bones  are  dry  and  hiard,  begotten  of  the 
thickest,  of  the  seed,  to  strengthen  and  sustain  other  parts  ; 
some  say  there  be  three  hundred  and  four,  some  three  hundred 
and  seven,  or  three  hundred  thirteen,  in  mans  body.  They 
have  no  nerves  in  them,  and  are  therefore  without  sense. 

A  gristle  is  a  substance  softer  than  bone,  and  harder  than 
the  rest,  flexiblei  and  serves  to  maintain  the  parts  of  motion. 

Ligaments  are  they  that  tye  the  bones  together,  and  other 
parts  to  the  bones,  with  their  subserving  tendons.  Membranes . 
office  is  to  cover  the  rest. 

JV€rt?e*,orsinews,are  membranes  without,ahdfull  of  marrow 
within  :  they  proceed  from  the  bi:ain,  and  carry  the  animal 
spirits  for  sense  and  motion.  Ofthese-some.be  harder,  some 
softer :  the  softer  serve  the  senses ;  and  there  be  seven  pair  of 
them.  The  first  be  the  optick  nerves^  by  which  wc  see ;  the' 
second  move  the  eyes  ;  the  third  pair  serve  for  the  tongue  to 
taste ;  the  fourth  pair  for  the  taste  in  the  palat ;  the  fifth  be* 
long  to  the  ears ;  tne  sixth  pair  is  most  ample,  and  runs  almost 
over  all  the  bowels ;  the  seventh  pair  moves  the  tongp6.  Hie 
harder  sinews  serve  for  the  motion  of  the  inner  parts,  proceed- 
ing from  the  narrow  in  the  back,  of  whom  tnere  be  thirty 
combinations'— seven  of  the  neck,  twelve  of  the  breast,  &c. 

Arteries,!  Arteries,  are  long  and  hollow,  with  a  double  skiu 
to  convey  the  vital  spirits;  to  discern  which  the  better,  they  say 
that  Versalius  the  anatomist  was  wont  to  cut  up  men  alive* 
^They  arise  in  the  leftside  of  the  heart,  and  are  principally  .two, 
from  which  the  rest  are  derived,  a>orta  and  venosa.  Aorta  is 
the  root  of  all  the  other,  which  serves  the  whole  body;  the 
other  goes  to  the  lungs,  to  fetch  ayr  to  refrigerate  the  heart. 

Veins."]  Veins  are  hollow  and  round  like  pipes;  arising  from 
the  liver,  carrying  blood  and  natural  spirits,  they  feed  all  the 
parts.  Of  these  there  be  two  chiefs  vena  porta,  and  vena  cava, 
from  which  the  rest  are  corrivated.  That  vena  porta  is  a  vein 
coming  from  the  concave  o£  the  ^iver*  and  receiving  those 
mesaraical  veins,  by  whombe  takes  the  c%/ie«  from  the  stomach 
and  guts,  and  conveys  it  to  the  liver.  .  The  other  ^derives 
blood  from  the  .liver,  to  nourish  all  other  dispersed  members. 
The  branches  of  that  vena  jnyrta.  are  the 'me$araical  snd 
hcemorrhoids.     The  branches  of  the  cava  are  inward  or  out'^ 

^Laorentiiu^  c.  90. 1. 1.  Aiiat  i>  In  these  they  observe  the  beatio|;  of  thi^ 

pabe. 
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ntms>^  feet,  ($cb.  and  h&^e  seVektil  ttftiiie^. 

d^erse^  tbt-oitgfa  the  tj^hote  l^eilkbe^^andtight^bbltqb^traYi^^ 
verse^tiU  whilcb  have  tfaeSt  i^yeml  tbes.  /^alf  is  i^  l^imilar 
part,  in^nst^  withMt  blblod,  <^ttipd§ed  bf  the  thd^lt  thick  ahti 
anctnaug  matter  of  tfa^  blSbd.  Thb  "» skiii  cbver^  tb^  r^st; 
Md  hath  ett;rtcti/b3l^,  or  a  little  iskin  under  it.  /^/e«A  iii  «'dft 
ttd  radd/,  c^tiiiMsed  of  {\i^  cOilgealing  of  blodd,  &c. 


.i 


TStJBSECT.  IV. 

Dissimilar  purls, 

I 

V  ' 

DiSSiMiLARparls  are  those  which  we  call  organical.  or  instru* 
mental;  and  they  heinward or  outward*  The  chiefest  outward 

Smarts  are  situate  forward  or  backward.  JFof^ard^Ae  crown  and 
oretop  of  th(»  head,  skull,  face,  forehead,  temples,  chiii,  eves^ 
ears,  nose,  &c.neck,  breast,  chest,  upper  and  lower  part  of  tfa^ 
belly,  faypochondries,  navel,  groyn,  nauk,  &c.  Ba^kward^  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head,  back,'8houlders,8ides,loyns,h]p-boneSt 
ossacrunCf  buttocks,  &c.  Or  joynts,  arnis,  bands;,  feet,  le^gSf 
inigbs,  kneesj  &c.  Or  common  to  bothf  whicb,i  because  they 
are  obviaus  atid  well  known,  I  have  carelessly  repeated;  eaqim 
ipr^cipua  et  grandiora  tanikm:  quod  reliquumy  ex  libris  de 
gi^^at  qui  volet  yUccipiat.  ,    _  . 

jlntcarcToraaTitca/parts,  which  cannot  be  seen,  are  divers  in 
ibumber,  and  have  several  names,functions,  and  divisions ;  but 
that  of  ^  Laurentius  is  most  notable,  into  noble^or  ignoble  vm\». 
Of  the  noble  there  be  three  principal  parts,  to  which  all  the 
r|&st  belcfng',  and  whom  they  serve— --6rai»,  hearty  liver;  accord* 
ihffi  to  whose  site,  three  segfions,  or  a  threefold  division  is  made 
ofihe  whole  body ;  as,  first,  of  the  head^  in  which  the  aninial 
organs  are  contained^  and  brain  it  self,  which  by  bis  nerves 
gives  seqse  and  motion  to  the  rest,  and  is  (as  it  were)  a  privy 
counsellbur,  and  chaneellour,  to  the  heart.  T}ie  second  region 
f9  the  diest,  or  middle  belly ^  in  which, the  heart  as  .king  k^em 
his  court,  and  by  bis  arteries  communicates  life  to  the  whole 
body.  The  third  region  is  the  lower  6e%,  in  which  the  liver 
resides  as  a  legatea  latere^  with  the  re$t  of  .those  natural 
6rgans,serving  for  concoction,nonrishment,expelling  of  excre* 


•  Civ»  eaiykn  sittilani  a  vi  cntiiioft,  ntintArioraiAiiDiiat  .  C^pivac.  Anat.  pag;  36!^. 
^  Anat  lib.  L  c.  19.  Celehris  «tt  et  pervalgi^  partMib  divisio  iti  principes  et  igooblei' 
partea. 
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pientfe.  This  lower  region  is  distinguished  from  the  upper  byihe 
midriff]  or  diaphrdgma,  and  is  subdivided  again  by  *some  inlo^ 
three  Goncayities^  or  roj^ons,  upper,  middle,  and  lower-*— the 
upper,  of  the  bvpocondriesjin  wnose  right  side  is  the  Iwer^  the 
leftthe  ^leen{from  which  is  denominated  hypocboadriaeal  me- 
lancholy) the  second,  of  the  navel  and  flanks^  divided  fromjthe 
first  by  the  rim — the  last,  of  the  water-course,  which  is  ag^in 
subdivided  into  thre^  otheiC  parts.      The  Arabians  mieike'  two 

iiarts  of  this  region^epigastrium^  and  hypoaastrium  ;  upper,  or 
ower.     Epigastrium  they  call  mirachy  from  whence  comes 
mircichialis  melancholia^  sometimes  mentioned  of  them.    Of 
these  several  regions  I  will  treat  in  brief  apart;  and,  first,  of 
the  third  region,  in  which  the  natural  organs  are  contained. 
The  lower  region.    Natural  Organs*']      But  you  that  are 
readers,  in  the  mean  time,  suppose  you  were  now  brought 
into  some  sacred  temple,  or  majestical  palace,  (o^  ^  MeleLnC" 
thoi)  saith)  to  behold  not  the  matter  only,  but  the  singular 
art,  workmanship,  and  counsel  o/'  this  our  great  Creator. 
And  *tis  u  pleasant  and  profitable  speculations,  if  it  be  consir 
dered  aright.     The  parts  of  this  region^  which  present  them- 
selves to  your  consideration  and  view,  are  such  as  serve  tb  nu* 
trition  or  generation.     Those  of  nutrition  serve  to  the  first  or 
second  concoction,  as  the  oesophagus  or  gullet,  which  brings 
meat  and  drink  into  the  stomach.    The  ventricle  or  stomadi,^ 
which  isseated  in  the  midst  of  thatpart  of  the  belly  beneath  the 
midriff,  the  kitchen  (pis  it  were)  of  the  first  concoction,  and 
Ivhich  turns  our  meat  into. chylus.     It  hath  two  mouths,  one 
above,  another  beneath.  The  upper  is  sometimestaken  for  the 
stomach  it  self:  the  lower  and  nether  door  (as  Wecker  calls  it) 
is  named  pylorus.   This  stomach  is  sustained  by  a  large  kell  or 
kaull,  called  omentum  ;  which  some  will  have  the  same  with 
peritonceum,  or  rim  of  the  belly.  From  the  stomach  to  the  verjT 
fundament',  are  produced  the  guts  or  intestina^  which  serve  a 
little  to  alter  and  distribute  the  chylus,  and  convey  away  the  _ 
excrements.   They  are  divided  into  small  and  great,  by  reason 
of  their  site  and  substance^  slender  or  thicker  :  the  slender  is 
duodenum,  or  whole  gut,  which  is  next  tt>-lbe' stomach^  some 
twelve  inches  long  (saith  ^Fuchsiqs).  Jejunum,  or  empty  gut, 
continue  to  the  other,  which  hath  many  mesaraick  veins 
annexed  to  it,  which  take  part  of  the  chylus  to  the  Nver  from. 
\t.      Ilion,  the  third,  which  consists  of  many  crinkles,  which 
serves  with  the  rest  to  receive  keep,  and  distribute  thie  chylus 
from  the  stomach.    The  thick  guts  are  three,  the  blind  gut ^ 

*  p.  (rook,  oat  of  Gailieii  and*  oAherfl;  ^  Vos  vero  velati  in  femplani  ac  aa- ' 

crarinm  quoddain  vos  duci  patetia,  &c.    Sua  via  et  utilia  cogoitio.        , .         «  Lib.  1.' 
•ajp.  1%  sect.  5. 
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'colm  and  rigM  gut.  The  biind  is  a  thick  and  short  gut, 
Jiaying  one  inouth  in  which  the  ilion  and  cahrn  meet:  it  receives 
the  excremients,  and  conveys  them  to  the  colon.  This  cofon 
hath  many  winding,  that  the  excrements  pass  not  away  too 
fast :  the  right  gut  is  straight,  and  conveys  the  excrements  to 
,theyte9id!amenf,  whose  lower  part  is  bound  up  with  certain  mus^ 
cleSf  called  aphinctereSf  that  the  excrements  may  be  the  better 
contained,  until  such  time  a  man  be  willing  to  go  to  the  stool. 
In  th^  midst  of  these  guts  is  situated  the  mesenterium  or  midriff , 
composed  of  many  veinsrarteries,  and  much  fat,  serving  chiefly, 
to  sustain  the  guts.  All  these  parts  serve  the  first  concoction. 
To  the  second,  which  is  busied  either  in  refining  the  good 
nourishment,  or  expelling  the  bad,  is  chiefly  belonging  the 
liver,  like  in  colour  to  congealed  blood,  the  shop  of  blood, 
situate  in  the  right  hypdcondry,  in  figure  like  to  an  half  moon ; 
generosum  membrum^  Melancthon  stiles  it ;  a  generous  part ; 
it  serves  to  turn  the  chylus  to  blood,  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
body.  The  excrements  of  it  are  either  cAo/mcA  or  watery^ 
-which  the  other  subordinate  parts  convey.  The  gall^  placed  m 
the  concave  of  the  liver ^  extracts  choler  to  it :  the  spieen^melan' 
choly  ;  which  is  situate  on  the  l^t  side,  over  against  the  liver ^ 
a  cipungy  matter  that  draws  this  black  choler  to  it  by  a  secret 
veritie,  and  feeds  upon  it,  conveying  .the  rest  to  the  bottom  6( 
the  stomach,  to  stir  iip  appetite,  or  else  to  the  guts  as  an  excre- 
ment. That  watery  matter  the  two  kidneysexpurgate  by  those 
enaulgent  VBins,  and  ureters.  The  emulgent  draw  this  super- 
fluous moisture  from  the  blood ;  the  two  ureters  convey  it  to 
the  bladder ywhichy  by  reason  of.  his  site  in  the  lower  belly, 
is^apt  to  receive  it',  having  two  parts,  neck  and  bottom  :  the 
bottom  holds  the  water;  the  neck  is  constringed  with  a  muscle, 
which,  tis  a  porter,  keeps  the  water  from  running  out  against 
oulr  wilK 

Members  of  generation  ape  common!  to. both  sexes,  or 
peculiar  to  one :  which,  because  they  are  impertinent  to  my 
purpose,  I  do  voluntarily  omit. 

Middle  Region.']  Next  in .  order  is  the  middle  regioh^  or 
-dbest,  which  comprehends  the  vital,  faculties  and  parts ;  which 
Yas  I  have  said)  is  separated  from  the  lower  belly  by  the  cSa- 
phragma  oxmidnff,  which  is^a  skin  consisting  pf  many  nerves, 
membranes  ;  and,  amongst  other  uses  it  hath;  is  the  insftru- 
inent  of  laugiring.  There  is  also  a  certain  thin  membrane,  fdil 
of  sinews,  which  covereth  the  whole  chest  within,  and  is  called 
pleura^  the  seat  of  the  disease  called  pleurisie^  when  it  is  in- 
flamed. Some  add  a  third  skin,  which  is  termed  medicutimts, 
ivhich  divides  the  chest  into  two  oafts,  right  and  left.  Of  this 
.region  the  principal  p^rt  is  the  neart^  which  is  the  seatand 

L  2  •■  '  •  ^ 
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^unlain'of  life,  of  faeat^,  6f  kpirits^  6f  pulse  tiM  reispiratidirt 
lhe.8ttii  of  our  body,  tbe  kiiig  and  sole  commander  of  It :  tb^ 
aelit  aiid  organ  of  ail  passions  and  iftfiecdons ;  {prinmmvwe^, 
uUimum  mtniens :  it  lires  first,  and  dies  last  in  aO  creatures)  df 
a  pyramidical  form^  and  sot  much  unlike  toapiiie«>apple;  ^a  pwtt 
wortbj  of  admiratioa,  titat  can  yield  su^h  variety  ofafFeetionk,^ 
by.  whose  motion  it  is  dilated  or  contracted,  to  stiif  ahd  cotis^- 
mand  the  humours  in  tbe  body ;  as,  in  sorrow,  melancbcdy ;  in 
ang^r,  cboler ;  in  joy,  to  send  the  blood  outwalrdly ;  in  sorrow, 
lo  call  it  in;  moving  the  humours,  as  horses  do  a  chariot. 
.ThisAeorf,  though  it  be  on^sole  member,  yet  it  may  bediirided 
into  two  creeks,  right  and  left.  The  rightly  like  the  moon  in- 
<^easing,  bigger  than  the  other  part^  and  receives  blood  from 
pena  c^pOf  distributing  some  of  it  to  the  hingsy  to  nourish 
them,  the  rest  to  the  left  side,  to  ingender  spirits.  The  left 
fsreek  hath  the  form  of  a  cone^  and  is  the  s^at  of  life,  which 
(as  a  torch  doth  oyl)  draws  blood  untoit,  begetting  of  itspirite 
and  fire;  and,'  as  fire  in  a  torch,  so  are  spirits  in  tbe  blood; 
and,  by  that  sreat  artery  called  aorta^  it  sends  vitdi  spirifo  oyer 
the  body,  and  takes  aire  from  the  lungs,  by  ths^  artery  which 
is  flailed  venosa;  so  that  both  creeks  have  thjsir  vessels';  the 
fight  two  veins ;  the  left  two  atteries,  besides  those  two  com- 
'mon,  ajifra^tuoua  eant,  which  serve  them  both ;  theune  to 
hold  blood,  die  otli^r  aii^  for  several  uses.  The  hmgt  is  n 
thin  fpungy  part,  like  an  oxe  hoof,  (saith  ^  Fernelius)  the 
iown^ark  or.cryer,  (^one  terms  it),  the  instrument  of  toice, 
\m im  oralor  to  a  kine;  annexed  to  the  heisirt,  to  express  his 
thoug^hts  by  voice.  That  it  is  tbe  instrument  of  voice  h  mii- 
Inifest,^  in  that  no  creature  can  speak  or  utter  any  voice^ 
.whieh  wanteth  these  li^bteu  It  is  besidei^,  the  instrument  of 
respiration,  or  breathing ;  and  its  office  is  to  cool  the  hearty 
by  sendins^  ayre  unto  it  by  the  venosal  artery,  which  vein 
•comes  t^tha  limgs  by  that  msperamtena^  which  consists  of 
wany  gristles^  membranes,  nerves,  taking  in  ayre  at  the  nose 
and  mouth,  and,  by  it  lilcewise,  exhales  the  fumes  of  the  heart » 
'In  the  upper  reyfonsertmg  the  animal  faculties,  the  chief 
organ  is  the  orat»,  which  is  a  soft,  marrdwish,  and  white  sul^ 
isf^nce,  ingenderefl  of  thie  purest  part  of  seed  and  sptriti^,  in* 
eluded  by  many  skins^and  seated  within  thlediull  orbrain<»pan; 
and  itis  the  most  noble  organ  under  heaven,  the  dwellin^house 
*|tndseat  of  the  soul,  the  mtbitation  of  wi8dom,memory,judge^ 


A  HiBC  ret  est  prasoipiie  digna  nidvuratioiie,  qnbd  tantlL  affectaum  varietaie  cifftiir 
cor,  quod  omenes  res  iristes  et  Isetee  statim  corda  feriant  et  movent  ^  ^  Physio 

1. 1.  c.  8.  c  ut  orator  rep,  sic  pnlmo,  vocis  instnimeiitiiii^  annectitor  conM, 

<cc.  Melaocth. 
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ment^  reason,  sibd  ill  wUcli  man  is  most  like  uirto  God  :  and 
therefore  nature  hath  covered  it  with  a  sknli  of  hard  bone,' 
and  two  skins  or  membranes,  whereof  the  one  is  catled  dura 
mateTy  or  meninxy  the  ether  pia  mater.  The  dura  maier  is 
next  to  the  skull,  above  the  otner,  which  includes  and  protects 
liie  brain.  When  thiii  is  taken  awayl  the  pia  mater  is  to  Wseen, 
a  thin-membrane,  the  next  and  immediate  cover  of  the  brain, 
and  not  covering  only,  but  entering  into  it. '  The  hrain  it  sen 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  fare  and  hinder  part.  Thejhre 
part  is,  Aiuch  bigger  than  the  other,  which  is  called  the  Hiil^ 
aram  in  respect  of  it.  Thin  Jbre  part  htrth  many  concavities, 
distin^ished  by  certain  ventricle8,whicb  are  the  receptacles  of 
the  8pirits,brought  hitiher  by  the  arteriei^  frohi  the  heart,and  are 
there  refined  to  a  more  heavenly  nature,  to  perform  the  acHonis 
of  the  soul.  Of  these  ventricles  there  be  three,  rt^i#^  fe/lf*,  * 
and  middXe,  llie  right  and  lefi  answer  to  their  site,  and  be^^ 
animal  spirits;  if  tney  be  any  way  hurt,  sense  and  motion 
oeaseth.  These  ventricles,  moreover,  are  held  to  be. the  seat  of 
the  common  sense.  The  middle  ventricle  is  a  common  con- 
course and  cavity  of  them  both,  and  hath  two  passages;  the  one 
to,  receive  pituita;  and  the  other  extends  it  self  to  the  fourth 
creek :  in  this  place  imagination  and  cogitation:  and  so 
the  ijiree  ventricles  of  the  fore  part  of  the  brain  are  used.  The 
fourth  creek,  behind  the  head,  is  common  to  the  cerebral  or 
little  brain,  and  marrow  of  the  back-b6ne,the  least  and  most 
solid  of  all  the  rest,  which  receives  the  animal  spirits  from  the 
other  ventricles,  and  conveys  them  to  the  marrow  in  the  back^ 
and  is  the  place  where  they  say  the  memory  is  seated. 


SUBSECT.  ¥• 

Of  the  Soul  and  her  Faeuliie^ 

According  to  » Anstotle,  the  soul  is  defined  to  be  imXf- 
;^<0,  pei^ctio  €t  actus  primus  corporis  organicij  ,vitam  ha^ 
foiiH9'in/»ri0teiilfi^the  perfection  or  first  act  of  an  organioal 
body,  havinar  power  of  life ;  which  most  ^p|iilosophers  approve* 
But  many  doubts  arise  about  the  essence^  stwjeot^  seat^  cft- 
stinctioii^  and  subordinate  faculties  of  it.  For  the  essence  and 
particular  knowledge,  of  all  other  things  it  is  most  hard  (be  it 
of  man  or  beast)  to  discern,  as  ^  Aristotle  himself,  ^  Tully, 
®  Ficus  Mirandula,  ^  Tolet,  and  other  neoterick  philosophers 

' »  ]>e  amm.  e.  1.  ^  Sca%.  eierc.  907.    Tolet.  in  Kb.  de  ashnft,  cap,  1.  &c. 

« ne^aium&.  cap.  )•  * Tttaeiil.  qoMt  «  Lih. 6,  Poet  VaL  Oentil.  c.  11 
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confess.  *:  We  can  understand  nil  things  by  her  ;  but^  what  she 
iSf  we  cannot  apprehend.  Some  therefore  make  one  souly  di- 
vided into  three  principal  faculties ;  others^three  dktinct  souls; 
(which  question  of  late  hath  been  much  controverted  by  Picolor 
mineus,  and  Zabarel)^Paracelsiut^ill  b^^^  four  souls^  addingto 
the  three  granted  f^ictiltiesy  a  spiritual  soul ;  (which  opinion  of 
his,  Campanella,  in  his  book  de  "^Sensu  rerum,  much  labours  to 
demonstrate  and  prove,  because  carkasses  bleed  at  the  sight  of 
the  murderer;  with  many  such  arguments :)  and  "^some,  again^ 
one  soul  of  all  creatures  whatsoever;  diifering  only  in  organs ; 
and  that  beasts  have  reason  as  well  as  men,  though,  for  some 
defect  of  organ,  not  in  such  measure.  Others  make  a  doubt, 
whether  it  be  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part ;  which  is  amply 
discussed  in  Zabarel  among  the  rest.  The  ^  common  division 
of  the  soul  is  into  three  pnncipal  faculties,  vegetal^  sensitivcj 
and  rational^  which  itiake  three  distinct  kinji  of  living  crea- 
tures— vegetal  plants,  sensible,  beasts,  rational  men.  How 
these  three  principal  faculties  are  distinguishedand  conhected, 
hUmano  ingenio  inacoesgum  videtur^  is  beyond  humane  capa- 
city, as  ^  Taurellus,  Philip,  Flavius,  and  otners,  suppose.  The 
inieriour  may  be  alone;  but  the  superiour  cannot  subsist 
without  the  other ;  so  sensible  includes  vegetal^  raiionaly  both 
which  are  contained  in  it  (saith  Aristotle)  ut  trigonus  in  tetra* 
gonOf  as  a  triangle  in  a  qudrangle.  . 

Veaetal  souL^  VegetaU  the  first  of  the  three  distinct  facul- 
ties, IS  defined  to  be  a  substantial  act  of  an  organical  bod^f 
by  which  it  is  nourished^  augmented^  and  begets  another  like 
unto  it  self:  in  which  definition,  three  several  operations  are 
specified,  altrixy  auctrivy.procreatrix..  The  first  is  ^  nutrition, 
whose  object  is  nourishment,  meat,  drink  and  the  like ;  his 
organ  the  liver,  in  sensible  creatures ;  in  plants,  the  root  or 
sap.  His  office  is  to  turn  the  nutriment  into  the  substance  ^ 
of  the  body  nourished,  which  he  performs  by  natural  heat. 
This  nutritive  pperation  hath  four  other  subordinate  functions 
or  powers  belonging  to  it — attraction,  retention,  digestion,  ex^ 
pulsion. 

.Attraction.']  ^Attraction  is  a  ministring  faculty,  which  (as 
a  loadstone  doth  iron)  draws  meat  into  the  stomach,  or  as  a 
lamp  doth  oyle ;  aiid  this  attractive  power  is  very  necessary 
in  plants,  which  suck  up  moisture  by  ^he  root,  as  another 
inoutb,  into  the  sap,  as  a  like  stomiach. 

^Apim^  qQaB<|ue  intelliffimas ;  et  tamen,  quss  sit  ipsa^  intelligere  non  valeoras. 
i>  Spiritiialein  ammam  a  reliqnis  distbctam  taetor,  etiam  in  cadaVere  inberentem  port 
morteiD  per  aliquot  menses.^  ^  Lib.  3!  cap-  31.  dCceUas^  Ub.  3. 

o.  31.  PJatarch.  in  Grillo.Lip8.  cen.  1.  ep.  60.      Josaias  de  Risa  et  Fletu,  Averrocs, 
Oanpanella,  &c.  «  Philip,  de  Anima,  ca.  1.  Coelias,  20.  antiq.  cap  3.    Pln- 

tarcb.  de  placit  Pbilos.  'De  vitet.  ijiort.  part.  2.  c..3.  prop,  l.de  vit.  etinort.2. 

e.  22.  gNatritio  est  alimenti.  transmutatio/ viro  l]atara]i^.  Scid.  exerc  101. 

sect  l7.  ^  See  more  of  attraction  in  Seal,  ezerc.  343. 
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"Retention,']  It^tentiqn  keeps  it,  beingf  attracted  unto  the 
'stotiiach,  until  such  time- it  be  concocted;  for,  if.  it  should 
jKass  away  straight,  the  body  Could  not  be  nourished. 

Diffeition.]  Digestion  is  performed  by-natural  heat;. for, 
as  the  flame  of  a  to^ch  consumes  oyle^  wax,  tallow,  so  doth  it 
aker  and  digest  the  nutritive  matter.  Indigestion  is  opposite 
unto  it,  for  want  of  natural  heat.  Of  this  digestion  there  be 
three  differences,  maturation^  eiixation^  tusation. 

Maturation.']  Maturation  is  especially  observed  in  the 
fruits' of  trees,  which  are  then  said  to  be  ripe^  when  the  seeds 
are  fit  to-be  sown-  again.     Crudity  is  opposed  to  itj  which 

£*Utton»,  Epicures,  and  idle  persons  are  most  subject  untp, 
at'use  no  exercise  to  stir  up  natural  heat,  or  else  choke  it, 
as'LtoO'inuch'Wodd  puts  out  a  fire. 

EUxationJ]  Ehxationis  the  seething  of  meat  in  the  sto- 
mach, by  the  said  natural  heat,  as  meat  is  boyled  in  a  pot ; 
to  which  corruption  or  putrefaction  is  opposite. 

^ssation.]  Assation  is  a  concoction  of  the  inward  moisture 
by  heat ;  his  opposite  is  simiustulation. 

Order  qfconicoction/bur-^old,]  *  Besides  these  three  several 
operations  of  digestion^  there  is  a  four-fold  order  of  concoction; 
mastication^  or  chewing  in  the  mouth*;  chylification  of  this  so 
chewed  meat  in  the  stomach  ;  the  third  is  m  the  liver^  to  turn 
this  chylus  into  blood,  called  sanguification  ;  the  last  is  assi" 
mutation^  which  is  in  every  part. 

Expulsion.]  Expulsion  is  a  power  ofnutrition^  by  which  it 
expells  all  superfluous  excrements  and  reliques  of  meat  and 
drink,  by  the  guts,  bladiders,  pores ;  as  by  purging,  vomiting, 
spitting,  sweating,  urine,  hairs,  nails,  &c. 

Augmentation.]  As  this  nutritive  faculty  serves  to  nourish 
the  body,  so  doth  the  augmenting Jaculty  (the  second  operation 
or  power  of  the  vegetal  jacultv)  to  the  mcreasing  of  it  in  quan- 
tity, according  to  all  dimensions,  long,  broad,  thick,  and  to 
make  it  grow  till  it  coine  to  his  due  proportion  and  perfect 
shape ;  which  hath  his  period  of  augmentation,  as  of  consump- 
tion, and  that  most^  certain,  as  the  poet  observes : 

'  Stat  sua cuique  dies;  breve  et  ineparabile  tempus  . 
Omnibas  est  vlttt 

A  term  of  life  is  set  to  every  man, 

Which  is  bat  short ;  and  pass  it  no  one  can. 

Qeneration.]  The  last  of  these  vegetal /acuities  is  genc" 
ration,' which  begets  another  by  means  of  seed,  like  unto  it 
self,  to  the  perpetual  preservation  of  thetspecies.  To  this  fa^ 
culty  they  ascribe  three  subordinate  operations :  the  first  to 
turn  nouruAment  into  seed,  &c. 


m 


^4m^mi/  oft^S9^i      \  [Piirt.  h  S«v  h 


<m9^fy  eoncomtsnist  ojc  a0i9Ctip|i9  of  ihis  vfig^tm  fao^^^  ^m 
life  and  bin  prir^tion,  deiAtli,    Tq  Uie.  presieMrVif^tJOA  oi  lifis  A« 
iiaitarid  JiejEit  i^  most  tequi^ite,  tfapiigh  «keitv  and  humidity, 
md  tbo»a  fyr^t  qualities,  b^  not.  9;au;ludQd.    Tbk  he^t  isUk^ 
irii^e  in  plants,  ci«i  ajptp^rsby  ibeir  inctc^sin^)  fructifying,  j$c^, 
though  Qot^c^a^ily  pexcisWed.  Xu  sill  b^e^  it  nuuft  mv,e;ii»fli- 
cal  ^moistare  to,  pipe9erv^,it,that^b«QQti^0i9Jl»m.Qd;  tow^ 
pri^caryatioA  our  clime,  cpuatf^y^.  tt^D^ra^urc),  w^tk^jg^d 
ocbaduise.of  tbqs^^^ix  tionruatuKaIlbing$s  dv^ail  Qiucb).^ 
$»  tbi9  u;^tural  beat  and  in<ii^tu]ee  dc^^y^y  aodod^  ovr:^f^;«t: 
fi^elCtand,  if  not  pceveuted  befoi-e  by  mm  violent  accMteut,<iift 
interrupted  tbrpugb  oW  pLWU;4efOTlfe  i»  iu  tb^  md  dry^d.v^. 
by  old  £i^,  and  extinguished  by  deatfi  for  vaut  of  mutt^iV  W 
a  lamp,  lor  defect  of  pyl  to  maintain  it. 
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OJ^  the  sensible  SauL 

JW'EXT  in,or^er  is  tlie  sensible  faculty^  ^hich  is  as  far  beyond 
the  otrierindignity,asabeastis  preferred  toaplant,havin^.tii0se 
Teset^l  powers  included  in  it.     'Tis  defined  an  act  ^  an,  or- 

fatiical  body,  by  which(it  lives^  hcUK  sense,  appetke^JvMg^ent^ 
recUh^  and  motion.  Ifis  obj  ect^n  general ,  is  a  sensible  or  pas- 
i^ible  quality  because  t^e  sense  is  amBcted  with  it.  The  genlbral 
organ  is  the  brain,  from  which  principally  tl^e  sensible  opi^rs^ 
tions  are  derived.  The<^eim^/e  ^o«^ is  divided  iuto  two  paits^ 
apprehendihg  or  mpvinff.  By  the  oglpreAcn^Jve  ppwer,  we  per- 
ceive the  species  of  sensibl^e  tilings,  present  or  absent^  anarcr- 
tj^jn  them  as  wax  doth  the  print  of  a  seal.  By  the  moving,  the 
body  is  outwardly  carried  from  one  place  tP  another,  oV^ 
wardly  mov^d  by  spirits^  and  pulse.  Tl[keappj'eh€nfi^eff^^tiy  is 
subdivided  iiito  two  parts,  tnicardot  outward—^oviward,  ad  the' 
five  senses,  oS  touchmg^  hearing ,  seeing^  smdlfoa^  tasting;  to 
which  you  may  add  Scaligers  sixth  sense  of  t&t/&i/toji9.ff  you 
please,or  that  o{speech,wh\c^  is  the  sixtlf  Q^iUer^al  i^^nse,^ccord- 
mg  to  Lullius.  /n^«(r(f ,f|ri;^tbr^e,  p^Yi^mo^  sehse^pil^T^gs^  me^ 
mory*  Those  five  outwarci  senses  have  their  object  in  outward 
(hingifs  onkr,  and  i^iich  as  are  present,  as  the.  eye  bee»  no  coldur 
except  it  be  at  hand,  theear sound  Tbreiac^tliesesen^esam 
of  commodity,  hearingfSight^Mdismell;  Iwaof  necc(ssiiy,  tQuck, 

>  Vita  consisUt  in  caliiid  tt  huiiiido.' 
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?kxAtffiti^  withont  which  we^oamiot  lire.  Bemdeci^  the  %eMi-^ 
tive  pow^r  is  acthe  or  pamv^^^acthye,  bs,  itt  sis^bt,  the  eve 
ares  the  odouv ;  pasiive,  when  it  is  hart  by  his  object,  as  the 
eyci  by  the  san  beams,  (according  to  that  a!siom,  visible  Jirte 
destruk  sensum)  or  if  the  object  be  not  pleasing,  as- a  bad 
somui  to  the  ear,  a  stinkhig  smell  to  the  uose,  &c. 

*  iSiffhtJ]  Of  these  fiye  senses,  siffht  is  held  to  be  mostpren 
cioiis,  and  the  best,  and  that  by  reason  of  his  object ;  it  sees 
diewholebodyat  once;  by  it  we  leatn,  and  discern  all  Aings— ^^ 
a.  sense  most  excellent  for  use.  To  the  sight  three  things  are 
ceqnired ;  theabjecty  the  organ,  and  the  medium^  The  objecl 
in  general' is  visible,  or  that  which  is  to  be  seen,  as  colours,' 
and  aH  shining  bodies.  .  'the  mediwm  is  the  illumqidtion^  of 
the  air,  which  comes  from  ^  light,  commonly  CaHed  diapka^ 
mm;  fbr» in  dark,  we  cannot  see.  The  organ  is  the  eye,  tftnif 
chiefly  the  apple  of  it,  which,  by  those  optick  nerves  concnr*^ 
ning  both  in  one,  conveys  the  sight  to  the  common  sense* 
Betwixt  the  organ  and.  the  object,  a  true  distance  is  requirecj^ 
that  it  be  not  too.  near,  or  too  far  off.  Many  excellent  ques* 
lion?  appertain  to  this  sense,  discussed  by  philosophers ;  as, 
whether  this  sight  be  caused  intra  mittendo,  vel  extra  mit^ 
Mufo,  ^e.  by  receiving  in  the  visible  species^  or  sending  of 
tfcem.  out;  which  ^Plalio,  "^ Plutarch,  ^Macrobius,  ''Lactan- 
tii|s,  and  others^  dispute.  And  besides,  it  is  the  subject  of 
ih^  per^ciives^  <». which  Alhazen  the  Arabian,  ViteI|io^ 
9oger  Bacon,  Baptisla  Porta,  Guidw  Ubaldus,  Aquilonips, 
j(c^  hav<e  wri^n  whole  volumes. 

•  Hearing,']  Hearing,  a  tnost  excelleot  outward  sense,  by 
^fUckwe  l^am  andget  knowledge.  His  object  is  sound,  or  that 
which  is  beard ;  the  medium,  ayre;  organ^  the  ear.  To  the 
sound  which  is  a  collision  of  the  air,  three  things  are  re- 
quired ;  a  body  to  strikis,  as  the  hando£  a  musician ;  the  body 
strucken,  which  must;  b§. solid  ^nd  a^Ie  to  resist;  as  a  b^ll, 
lute-string  ;  not  wooll,  or  spunge ;  the  medium,  the  air, 
y^ku^MiimuittrdQX  outwardrAe  outward^  being  struck  or 
^olHideiicby  9  siojidbody,  stillstrifcesidie  next  air,  votil  itconio 
tp.tb^t  iaward.  natural  aii:,  whi<?h,  aa^an  exouisita  4>ingany  iiy 
(;mi((fiiiiediin  a  li.ttte,sk^n.  formed likaadnwbrne«d,afd,8tniolD 
^pQU  by.'CertidA.  isinall  itu3trittnent&  bfce  dmm^sticks,  convevft 
iv^  9WJ^  by  a,pair.of  nerves  appvofiiriated  to  that  iise,  ta  the 
^m^KM>n(  se»$efi»Xo  a  judge  of  sounds..  There  is  great  variety 
9^/imdi.  delight  in  them ;.  for  the  knowledge,  of  which  con-i 
wU  -m^  Bo&thUis,  and  otherr  musicians. 


^LmiMtB  68t  actos  per^icni.    Lumen  a  lu^e  provenit ;  lox  est  in  corpore  laeido^ 
^  In  PhiBclon.  c  Sator.  7.  c.  14.  ^toit,  rap.  8»  d^  epijf^  Bei,  1. 

«  Be  pract  Philos.  4.  . 


9>J  Jlnatomy  of  the  Soul.  ^   [Part.  1.  Sec.  l.i 

Smelling,]  Smelling  is  m  outward  sensey  wMch  appre^- 
kends  by  the  nostrils  drawing  in  air  ;  and,  Of  all  the  rest,  itdtf. 
the  weakest  seiise  in  men.  The  organ  in  the  nose,  or  two 
small  hollow  pieces  of  flesh  a  little  above  it :  the  medium  the 
air  to  men,  as  water  to  fish  :  the  object^  smelly  arising  iroma 
mixt  body  resolved,  wbicl^  whether  it  bei  a  quality,  uime,  va- 
pour^ or  exhalation,  I  will  not  now  dispute^  or  of  their  differ- 
ences, and  how  they  are  caused.  This  sense  is  an  organ  of 
health,  as  sight  and  hearing  (saith  ^Agellius)  are  of  discipline ;' 
and  that  by  avoiding  bad  smells,  as  by  choosing  good,  which- 
do  as.  much  alter  and  affect  the  body  many  times,  as  diet  it 
-  self. 

Taste  J\  Taste^  a  necessary  sense,  which  perceives  nil  sa^ 
vours  by  the  tongue  and. palate  dnd  that  by  means  of* a 
thin  spittlCf  or  watery  juice.  His  organ  is  the  tongue  with 
his  tasting  nerves ;  the  mecfitem,  a  watery  juice  ;  the  object j^ 
taste^  or  savour,  which  is  a  quality  in  the  juice,  arising  from 
the  mixture  of  things  tasted.  Some  make  eight  species  or 
kinds  of  savour,  bitter,  sweet,  sharp,  salt,  &c.  all  wnich  sick 
men  (as  in  an  ague)  cannot  discern^  by  reason  of  their  organs 
misaffected. 

Touching. 1  Touchy  the  last  of  the  senses,  and  most  igno- 
ble, yet  of  as  great  necessity  as  the  other,  and  of  as  much 
Sleasure.  This  sense  is  exquisite  in  Jtnen,  and,  by  his  nerves 
ispersed  all  over  the  body,  perceives  any  tactile,  quality.  His 
organ  the  nerves;  his  object ,  those  first  qualities,  hot,  dry» 
moist,  cold ;  and  those  that  follow  them»  hard,  soft,  thicky 
thin,  &c.  Many  delightsome  questions  are  moved  by  philo- 
sophers about  these  five  senses^  their  organs,  objects,  mediums^ 
which  for.  brevity  I  omit. 

SUBSECT.  VH. 

()f  the  Inward  Senses. 

Common  sense.]  INNER  senses  are  three  in  number,  jsp 
called,  because  they  be  within  the  brain-pan,  as  comfnon  sense, 
phantaMe^  memory.  Their  objects  are  not  only  things  present, 
Dut  they  perceive  the  sensible  species  of  things  to  oome^pastf 
absent,  such  as  were  before  in  tne  sense.  This  common  sense 
is  the  judge  or  moderator  of  the  rest,  by  whom  we  discern  'all 
differences  of  objects;  for  by  mine  eye  I  do  not  know  that  I 
see,  or  by  miine  ear  that  I  hear,'  but  by  my  common  senseiwho 
judgeth  of  sounds  and  colours  :  they  are  but  the  organs -to 
bring  the  species  to  be  censured ;  so  tnat  all  their  objects  are 
his,  and  all  their  ofiices  are  his.  The  forepart  of  the  brain  is 
bis  oi^an  or  seat* 

>  Lib.  19.  cap.  2. 
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Phant<me.'\    Phantasies  or  imaginatioti,  which  some  call 
(sstimatwe^  or  cogitative^  (confirmed,  saith  ^  Femelius,  by 
frequent  meditation)  is  an  inner  sense,  which  doth  more  fully 
examine  the  species  perceiFed  by  common  sense^  of  things 
present  or  absent,  and  keeps  them  longer,  recalling  them  to  ^ 
mind  again,  or  making  new  of  his  own.    In  time  of  sleep,  this  " 
faculty  is  free,  and  many  times  conceives  strange,  stupend, 
absurd  shapes,   as  in  sick  men  we  commonly  observe.     His 
organ  lA  the  middle  cell  of  the  brain  ;  his  objects,  all  the  spe- 
cies  communicated  to  him  by  the  common  sense^  by.compa- . 
rison  of  wbich,  he  feigns  infinite  other  unto  himself     In  me- 
lancholg  men,  this  faculty  is  most  powerful  and  strong,  and 
often  hurts,  producing  many  monstrous  and  pr<5digious  things, 
especially  if  it  be  stirred  up  by  some  terrible  object,  presented , 
to  it  from  common  sense  or  memory, '   In  poets  and  painters, 
imagination  forcihlyworksy  as  appears  by  their  several  fictions, 
anficks,  images,  as  Ovid's  house  of  Sleep,  Psyches  palace  in 
Apuleius,  &c.     In  men  it  is  subject  and  governed  by  reason^ 
or  at  least  should  be ;  but,  in  brutes,  it  hath  no  superiour, . 
and  is  ratio  brutorum^  all  the  reason  they  have; 

Memory.']  Memory  Vayes  up  all  the  species  which  the  senses 
have  brought  in,  and  records  them  as  a  good  register ^  that 
they  may  te  forth-cominor  when  they  are  called  for  by  phan- 
tasie  and  reason.  His  object  is  the  same  with  phantasies  his 
seat  and  oi-gan^  the  back  part  of  the  brain* 

•Affections  of  the  senses,  sleep  and  waking,  "l  The  aflTections 
of  these  senses  are  sleep  and  waking^  common  to  all  sensible 
creatures.  Sleep  is  a  rest  or  binding  of  the  outward  senses, 
and  of  the  common  sense,  for  the  preservation  of  body  and 
soul  (hs  ^Scaliger  defines  it);  for,  when  the  common  sense  . 
restetb,  the  outward  senses  rest  also.  The  phan tasie  alone  is 
free,  and  his  commander,  reason ;  as  appeal's  by  those  ima- 
g>inary  dreams,  which  are  of  divers  kinds,  natural  divine, 
deemoniacal,  ^c.  which  vary  according  to  humours,  diet,  ac- 
tions, objects,  &;c.  of  which,  Artemidorus,  Cardanus,  and 
Sambucus,  with  their  several  interpretators,  have  written 
great  volumes.  This  ligation  of  senses  proceeds  from  an  in- 
hibition of  spirits,  the  way  being  stopped  by  which,  they 
should  come;  this  stopping  is  ^caused  of  vapours  arising  out 
of  the  stomach,  filling  tne  nerves,  by  which  the  spirits  should 
be  conveyed.  When  these  vapours  are  spent,  the  passage  is 
open, '  and  the  spirits  perform  their  accustomed  duties ;  so 
tlk^  waking  is  the  action  and  mx)tian  of  the  senses,  which  the 
spirits,  dispersed  o^er  all  parts,  came. 


•  Phys.  1.  5.  c.  8.  >»Ewrc5it:  280. 
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SUBSECT.  VIII. 

Clf  the  Moving  Faculty. 

Appetite.]  X  HIS  moving  faculty  is  the  other  power  of  the 
simsitive  soul,  which  causeth  all  those  inward  and  outward 
animal  motions  in  the  body.  It  is  divided  into  two  faculties^ 
the  powei;  of  appetite  and  of  moving  from  place  to  place. 
This  of  appetite  is  threefold,  (so  some  will  have  it),  natural, 
as  it  signifies  any  such  inclination,  as  of  a  stone  to  fell  down- 
ward, and  siich  actions  as  retension^  expulsion,  which  de- 
pend not  of  sense,  but  are  vegetal,  as  the  appetite  of  meaf 
apd  drink,  hunger  and  thirst.  Sensitive  is  common  to  men 
and  brutes.  Voluntary,  the  third,  or  intellective,  which  com- 
tnands  the  other  two  in  men,  and  is  si  curb  unto  them,  or  at 
least  should  be  (but  for  the  most  part  is  captivated  and  over- 
ruled by  them  :  and  men  are  led  like  beasts  by  sense,  giving, 
reins  to  their^  concupiscence  and  several  lusts)  ;  for  by  this 
appetite  the  soul  is  led  or  inclined  to  follow  that  good  which 
the  senses  shall  approve,  or  avoid  that  which  they  hold  evil. 
His  object  being  good  or  evil,  the  one  hie  embraceth,  the 
other  he  rejecteth — according  to  that  aphorism,  omnia  appe* 
t'unt  bonum ,  all  things  seek  their  own  good,  or  at  least  seem- 
ing good.  This  power  is  inseparable  from  sense  ;  for,  where 
sense  is,  there  \%  likewise  pleasure  and  pain.  His  organ  is 
the  same  with  the  common  sense^  and  is  divided  into  two 
powers,  or  ipclinations,  concicpi^ct&fe  or  irascible,  or  (as  *one 
translates  it)  coveting,  angeV'invading^  or  impugning*  Con* 
cupisdble  covets  alwayes  pleasant  and  delightsome  things, 
and  abhors  that  which  is  distasteful^  harsh,  and  unpleasant. 
Irascible,  ^  quasi  aversans  perirqimet  odium  as  avoiding  it 
with  anger  -and  indignation.  All  affections  and  perturbations 
alrise  out  of  these  two  fountains,  which  altbougn  the  Stoickci 
iqiake  Ijght  of,  we  hold  natural,  and  not.  to  be  resisted^  The 
good  afrections  are  caused  by  some  object  of  the  same  nature ; 
and,  if  present)  they  procure  joy,  which  dilates  the  heart,  and 
preserves  the  bqdy :  if  |dbsent,  they  cause  hope,  love,  desire, 
apd  concupiscence,  iFhe  bad  are  simple  or  mixt :  simple^ 
for  soipe  bad  object  present,  as  sorrow,  which  contracts  the 
heart,  maceraf  es  the  soul,  subverts  the  good  es^tate  of  the  body, 
hindering  all  the  operiettions.of  it,  causing  melancholy,  and 
many  times  death  itself;  or  future,  ag  fear.  Out  of  these  t>VQ 
arise  those  mixt  affelctions  and  passions  of  anger,  which  is  W 
desire  of  revenge-— hatred,  which  is  inveterate  ang^r-^zeal- 

*T.  W» /•fait,  iiihiflP«ifii>n8ofth»MiBdL  '  ^Velcnrio. 
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:ilrhicfa  IS  oflfeiided  with  him  who  hiitts  thai  h<g  loves — ^nd 
mt^iw^BuuitiA^  %  compound  afTi^ctibti  Of  joy  and  bate,  when  We 
rejoyce  at  oHier  tnens  fDtechief,and  are  grieved  ^t  their  pros- 
pOrity-^prfde,  seIf4ove,  emulation,  envy,  shame,  &e«  of  which 
elsewhere. 

Mcivmgffom  plccce  to  plctoe,  is  a  faculty  necessarily  follow- 
iag  the  otner:  for  in  vs^in  were  it  otherwise  to  desire  and  to 
abhor,  if  we  h^d  iiot  likewise  power  to  prosecute  or  eschew, 
by  moving  the  body  from  place  to  place.  By  this  feenlty 
tnerefore  we  locally  move  me  body,  or  any  part  of  itj  and  gb 
from  6ne  place  to  another:  to  the  bettet  performance  of  which, 
thr^<r  thingis  are  reqniske-i-th&i  wMcn  moves )  by  what  it 
moves ;  that  which  is  mOf ed.  That  which  moVels  is  feithef 
%he  efficient  cause,  or  end.  The  end  is  the  object,  which  is 
desired  or  iBschewed,  as  in  a  dog  to  cat^h  a  hare^  &c.  Thi3 
efficient  cause  in  man  is  recison^  or  his  subordinate  phahtasie, 
which  apprehends  good  or  bad  objects;  inbrotes,  imapindtion 
ulone,  which  moves  the  appetite^  the  opjo^fi^this  faculty, 
*  which,  by  an  admirable  league  of  nature,  and  by  knei^i^tiott  of 
the  spirit,  cboimands  the  organ  by  which  it  move^ ;  and  th&t 
consists ofnerves,  muscles,  cords,  dispersed  through  the  whole 
body,  contracted  and  relaxed  as  the  spirits  will,  which  move  the 
muscles,  or  ''nerves  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  draw  the  cord, 
and  eo^per  conseqttens^  the  joynt,  to  the  place  intended.  That 
which  IS  moved  is  the  body -or  some  member  apt  to  m(Tye. 
The  motion  of  the  body  is  divers,  fis  going,  running,  leaping, 
dancing,  sitting,  and  such  like,  referred  to  the  predicament 
of  situs.  tVottns  creep,  birds  flye,  fishes  swim ;  and  so  of 
parts,  the  chief  of  which  is  respiration  or  breathing,  and  is 
thus  performed:  the  Outward  atr  is  drawn  in  by  tho  vocal ar^ 
tery,  and  sent  by  mediation  of  the  midtiff^iothelnnss^  which, 
dilating  themselves  as  a  pair  of  bellows,  reciprocally  fetch  it 
in,  and  send  it  out  to  the  heart  to  cool  it ;  and  from  thence, 
now  being  hot,  convey  it  again,  still  taking  in  fresh.  Such 
a  like  motion  is  that  of  the  pulse,  of  which,  because  many- 
have  written  whole  books,  I  will  say  nothing, 

SUBSECT.  IX. 
'  C^f  thJe  Rational  Soul. 

XN  the  precedent  subsections,  I  have  anatomized  those  infe- 
riour  faculties  of  the  soul ;  the  ra/io9ta/remaineth,  a  pleasant 
but  a  doubtful  subject  (as  ^one  terms  it),  and  with  the  like 
brevity  to  be  discussed.  Many  erroneous  opinions  are  about 

^Kem  a  spiritu  moventar,  spiritoB  db  anim&.    Melantt  i».Velciirid.  •  Jtii> 

condom  et  anceps  safcgettom. 
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the  essence  and  original  of  it ;  whether  it  be  fire,  as  Zeiio  held ; 
harmony, as  Aristoxeous ;  number,  as  Xenpcrates ;  whetberit 
be  organical,  or  inorganical.;  seated  in  the  brain,  heart,  or 
blopd;  mortal,  or  immortal;  how  it  comes  into  the  body. 
Some  hold  that  it  is  ex  traduce^  as  PhiL  1.  de  Animdy  Tertul' 
Jian, iMctantiusde opijlc.  Dei^  cap.  19.  Hugo^  libide Spiritu 
et  Animdy  Vinisentitis  JBellavic.  spec,  natural^  lib,  23.  cap,  2.  et 
\\.  Hippocrates,  AFicenna^  and  many  ^  late  writers ;  that  one 
man  be^ts  another,  body  and  soul;  or,  as  a  candle  from  a 
.candle, to  be  produced  from  the  seed :  otherwise,  say  tlrey,  a 
,man  begets  but  half  a  man,  and  is  worse  than  a  beast,  that 
begets  both  matter  and  form ;  and,'  besides,  the  three  fiiculties 
of  the  soul  must  be  together  infused ;  which  is  most  absurd,  as 
they  hold,  because  in  beasts  they  ar^  be^ot  (the  two  inferiour  I 
mean),  and  may  not  be  welLseparat^d  in  men.  ''Galen  sup- 
poseth  the  soul  crasinessey  to  be  the  teinperatiire  it  self;  Trts- 
megistus,  Musaeqs,  Orpheus,  Homer,  Findarus,  Pherecydes 
,Syrius,  Epictetus,  with  the  Chaldees  and  iEgyptiians,  affirmed 
the  soul  to  be  immortal,  as  did  those  Britan^Druides  of  old. 
The  ^  Pythagoreans  defend  metempsychasig  and  paligenesia'^^ 
that  souls  go  from  one  body  to  another,  epotd  prius  Lethes 
undtty  as  men  into  wolves,  bears,  dogs,  hogs,  a^tney  werein- 
,clined  in  their  lives,  or  participated  in  conditions: 


"* « ■ ! — '    ■'  ^  inqtie  ferinas 

Ppssumus  ire  demos,  pecudumque  iii  pectora  condi. 

^Lucians  cock  was  firat  Euphorbus,  a  captain : 

Ille  ego,  (nam  memini)  Trojani  tempore  belli, , 
Panthoides  Euphorbus  eram, 

-ahorse,  a  man,  a  spunge.  «  Julian  the  A  postata  thought  Alexr 
anders  soul  was  cf escended  into  his  body  :  Plato,  in  Timaeo, 
and  in  his  Ph^edon,  (for  ought  I  can  perceive)  differs  not  much 
from  this  opinion,  that  it  was  from  God  at  first,  and  knew  all; 
but,  being  inclosed  in  the  body,  it  forgets,  and  learns  anew, 
which  he  calls  reminiscentia  ,  or  recalling;  and  that  it  was 
put  into  the  body  for  a  punishment,  and  thence  it  goes  into 
a  beasts,  or  mans,  (bs  appears  by  his  pleasant  fiction  desor^ 
titione  animaruniy  lib^  10.  de^rep.)  anci,  after  ^ten  thousand 
years,  is  to  return  into  the  former  body  again  : 

*  GocleoiuB,  in  >^v%o>^.  pag.  303.    BrigM,  in  Phys.  «crib.  1. 1.  David  Crowos,  Me- 

•  lancthon,  Hippins  Hernias^  lievinus  Lemnio8/&c.  ^Xjib.  an  mores  seqnaii- 

tor,  &c.  e  Cesar.  6.  com.  d  Read  MneviB  Gazens  dial,  of  the  immortality 

of  the  soul.  <  Ovid.  met.  16.  ^ In  Gallo.  Idem.  rNicephoras, 

kist.  I.  10.  c.  35.  hPhed. 


.       * 
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•post  varios  annos,  per  mille  figttras, 


Rursttfi  ad  humanee  fertur  primor.dia  viioe. 

Others  deny  the  immortality  of  it,  which  Pomponatus  of  Padua 
decided  out.  of  Aristotle  not  long  since,  Plinius  Avunculus, 
cap.  7.  Jib.  2.  fst  lib*  7*  cap*  55.  Seneca^  lib.  7.  epist*  ad  [m*- 
jciliumf  epJMt.  55.  Diaearchus^  in  TulL  Tusc,  Epicurus^ 
j^ratuSf  Hippocrates^  GaleUy  Lucretiusy  lib,  1. 

(Pr«terea  gigni  pariter  cum  corpora^  et  iinfi. 
Crescere  sentimus»  pariterque  senescere^  mentum) 

-Arerroes,  and  I  know  not  how  many  neotericks.  **  This  ques- 
tion of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  diversely  and  wonderjully 
.impugned  and  disputed,  especially  amongst  the  Italians  o/* 
latCf  saith  Jab.  Colerus,  lib.  de  immort.  animw^  cap.  1.  The 
Popes  themselves  have  doubted  of  it.  Xeo  Decimus,  that 
Epicurean  Pope,  as  ^some  record  of  him,  caused  this  ques- 
tion to  be  discussed  j9ro  and  con  before  him,  and  concluded 
.at  last,  as  a  prophane  and  atheistical  moderator,  with  that 
verse  of  Cornelius  Gallus, 

£t  redit  in  nihilum,  quod  fait  ante  nihil. 

it  began  of  nothing ;  and  in  nothing  it  ends.  ,  Z^no  and  his 
Stocks  (as  ^  Austin  quotes  him)  supposed  the  soul  s^  long  to 
continue,  till  the  body  was  fully  putrified,  and  resolved  into 
materia  prima :  but,  after  that,  injumos  evanescere,  to  be  ex- 
tinguished and  vanish  ;  and  in  the  meantime  whilst  the  body 
was  consuming,  it  wandred  all  abroad,  et  e  longinquo  multa 
annunciarcy  and  (as  that  Clazomenian  Hermotimus  averred) 
saw  pretty  visions,  and  suffered  I  know  not  what. 

« Errant  exsangues  sine  corpore  et  ossibus  umbrse. 

Others  grant  the  immortality  thereof ;  biit  they  make  mstny  fa- 
bulous fictions  in  the  mean  time  of  it,  after  the.departure  from 
the  body — ^like  Platos  Blysian  fields,  and  the  Turkie  paradise. 
The  souls  of  good  men  they  deified ;  the  bad,  (saith  ^Austin) 
became  devils^  as  they  supposed ;' with  many  such  absurd  te* 
nents,  which  be  hath  confuted.  Hierom,  Austin,  and  other 
fathers  of  the  church,  hold  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  created 
of  nothing,  and  so  infused  into  the  child  or  embriti  in  bis 
mothers  womb,  six  months  after  the ;S conception;  not  las 
those  of  brutes,  which  are  ex  traduce^  and,  dying  with  them^ 

*  Claadian.  lib.  1.  de  mpt.  Proserp.  ^  Haec  qraestio  mallos  per  annos  varie  me 

mirabUiter  impngnata^  &c.  ^  Golerus  ibid.  ^  De  eccles.  dog.  cap.  16, 

'  Oyid.  4.  Met.  ^ Bonoram  lares,  malorum  vero  larvas  et  lemures.  r  Some 

•ay  at  three  days^  some  six  weeks,  others  otherwise. 
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yanishinto  nothiDg-^to  whod«  diving  treatises,^  and  to  the 
Scriptures  themselves^  Irejoorh  all  suchaiheisti^galspiritsyas 
Tully  did  Atticus,  doubtin*^  of  this  point',  to  Platos  Phaedon  ; 
X)t^  if  they  desii'e  philosophical  proofs  arid  demori^tratioh^,  \ 

'  refev  them  to  Niphus^  Nic.\Faventinius^r^ct»  bf  thi^  ^subject, 
to  iPran.  and  John  Ptcus  in  digress,  sup.  8,  cfe  Anitnd^  Tm>t&^ 
4anu8^  J^gubintis^to  Sotd^  Canas^  Thofnas^  Peresins^  D^di- 
nm  ColeruSy  to  t^t  elaborate  Tr^ct  in  ZanchiUl;,'  to  Tol^ 
Sixty  Reasons,  and  Lessius  Twenty-two  Arguments,  to  prove 
the  immortality  of  the  sdttl.  Campattella*  tib*d^  sehsu  rerum^  is 
large  iii  th^  salne  discourse,  Albertinus  the  Schoolman,  Jacob. 
Nactantus,  torn.  2.  op.  handleth  it  in  four  questionis-— ^Antony 
Bruniis,  Aonius  Palearius,  Jifat*inus  Marcehhus,  with  marty 
bthers.  This  reasonable  souU  which  Austin  calls  a  spiritual 
substance  moving  it  self,  i^  defined  by  philosophers  to  be  the 
first  substantial  act  of  a  natural^  humane^  organicalbodg^  by 
which  a  man  lives^  perceives  and  understands^  freely  doing  all 
things^  and  with  election:  out  of  which  -definition  we  tnay 
jgather,  that  this  rational  soul  includes  the  powers,  and  per- 
forms the  duties,  of  the  two  other,  which  are  contaitied  in  it : 
und  all  three  faculties  make  one  soiil,  iVhich  is  inorganical  of 

'  it  self  (although  it  be  in  all  parts),  and  in  corporeal,  using  their 
organs,  and  working  by  them.  It  is  diviaed  into  two  chief 
parts,  dififefing  in  ofiil?e  Only,  ndt  in  esf^ehc^e— the  uiiderstakd- 
tng^  wtiich  is  the  rational  power  appreheJiding ;  the  tot//,  wiiich 
is  the  raiiondl  power  moving  :  to  which  two,  all  the  dther  ra- 
tiokiial  poii^ers  are  isubject  aiid  reduced. 


I 

\ 


'  SUBSECt.X.  , 

,  ■  *  _  - 

'    Qf  the  Understanding, 

Uht^mrstanding  is  q,  power  of  th6  soul^  ^by  which  ice 
perceivej  know^  remember^  and  judge^  as  well  singulars  as 
nnihersals^  having  certain  innate  notices  &r  beginnings  nf 
jbrtSi  tk  refiecliiig  (wttdn^  by  which  it  judgeth  of  his  own 
thihgs,  and' examines  them.  Out  of  this  definition,  (be^idef^ 
his  chief  office^  #hich  is  tfl  apprehend^  judge  all  that  he  p^* 
forms,  without  the  help  of  any  mstrum^nt  or  otgati^)  three  dif^ 
fefences  appear  bet^vixt  a  itiati  and  a  beast  siHs,  filist,  the  ^en^ 
only  ccimprehenA»  kingulariti^Sy  the  understandidg  ftfiiv^* 
sfi^ttitest  secondly^  the  sense  hath  no  inbate  iidtiotiid :  thivtfty, 
brutes  cannotreflectupon  themselves.  Bees  indeed  make  neat 


•• 


^  >Me1aact* 
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and  curious  works,and  many  other  creatures hei»ides;  but  when 
they  have  done  they  cannot  judge  of  them.  His  object  is 
God,£n«,a11  nature,and  whatsoevier  ist6  be  underi^tood :  which 
success!  vely  it  apprehends.  The  object  first  moving  the  under' 
standing^is  some  sensible  thing;  after,  bydiscoursing,themind 
findsout  the  corporeal  substaince,  and  from  thence  thespiritual. 
His  alctions  (some  say)  arc  apprehension^  composition^  division^ 
discoursing^  reasoning^  memory ^  (which  some  include  in  inve^t- 
^ion)^  BXkA  judgement.  The  common  divisions  are  of  the  uncter- 
standingy  agents  and  patient ;  speculative^  and  practick  ;  in 
•habit f  or  in  act ;  simple^  or  compound.  The  agent  is  that  which 
is  called  the  wk  of  man,  ajcumen  or  subtilty,  sharpness  or  in- 
vention, when  he  doth  inventofhiqiself  without  a  teacher,  or 
lesims  ane  w^ — ^which  abstracts  those  i ntell  igrble  species  from  the 
f^hantasie;  and  transfers  them  to  the  passive  understanding, 
^because  there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding^  which  was  not 
first  in  the  sense.  That  which  the  imagination  hath  taken  from 
the  sense,  this  agent  judgeth  of,  whether  it  be  time  or  false ; 
and,  being  so  judged,  he  commits  it  to  the  passible  tole  kept. 
The  agent  is  a  doctor  or  teacher;  the  pa^dt)^,  a  scholar;  and 
his  office  is  to  keep  andfarther  judge  of  such  things  as  are  com« 
'mitted  to  his  charge ;  as  a  bare  and  rased  table  at  first,  capable 
of  all  forms  and  notions  ^  Now  these  notions  are  two-fold,  auc- 
tions of  habits;  actions,  by  which  we  take  notions  of,  and  per- 
ceive things  :  habits^  which  ar6  durable  lights  and  notions, 
which  we  may  use  when  we  will.  ^'Some  reckon  up  eight  kinds 
of  them,  sense^  experience^  intelU^gence^faithj  suspicion^  errottr^ 
opiniony  science;  to  which  ar^  added  art,  prudency^  wisdom; 
as  ^[so^synteresis,  dictamen  rcUionis,  conscience;  so  that,  in  all, 
4;here  be  fourteen  species  of  the  un^9tanding^  of  which  some 
are  innate,  as  the  three  last  mentioned;  the  other  ar^ gotten 
by  doctrine,  learning, .  and  use.  Plato  will  have  all  to  be 
innate:  AristotleTeckons  up  but  five  intellectual  habits  :  two 
practick,  as  prudency^  whose  end  is  to  practice,  to  fabricate  ; 
^wisdom,  to  comprehend  the  use  and  experiments  of  all  notions 
and  habits  whatsoever ;  which  division  of  Aristotle,  (if  it  be 
considered  aright)  h  all  one  with. the  prec^^t:  for  three 
being  innate,  and  five  acquisite,  the  rest  are  inmrpper,  imper- 
feet,  and, .  in  a  more  strict  examination^  excl^ideo. :  Of  all  these 
1  should  more  amply  dilate,  but  my  subject  wiU  not  permit. 
Three  of  tttem  I  will  only  point  ^t,  as  more  necessary  to  my 
following  discourse. 
Synferesis,  or  the  purer  part  of  the'  conscience^  is  an  innate 


^Nihilinintellecttt,  qnodnoivpriasfaercitinsentn.  bVelcnrio,         cTh^  pqre 

part  of  the  eonscieiice. 
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habit,  and  doth  signifie  a  cotuertattonafthe  kmwledae  of  the 
law  of  God  and  Natticrey  to  know  good  or  eml:  and  (as  oar 
divines  hold)  it  is  rather  in  the  und^standing,' than  in  the  will. 
This  makes  the  major  proposition  in  a  practick  syllogism* 
The  dictatem  rationis  is  that  which  doth  admonish  us  to  do 
good  or  evil,  and  is  the  minor  in  the  syllogism.  The  con^ 
science  is  that  which  approves  good  or  evil,  justifying  or  con- 
demning our  actions,  and  is  the  conclusion  of  the  syllogism  ; 
as  in  that  familiar  example  of  Regulus,  the  Roman,  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Carthaginians,  and  suffered  to  go  to  Rome,  on 
that  condition  he  should  return  ugain,  or  pay  so  much  for  his 
ransom.  The  synteresis  proposeth  the  question;  his  word^oath* 
promise,  is  to  be  religiously  kept,  although  to; his  enemy,  ^nd 
that  by  the  law  of  nature-—^  do  not  that  to  another,  which  thou 
woidast  not  have  done  to  thy  self.  Dictatem  applies  it  to  him, 
and  dictates  this  or  the  like  :  ReguIus,  thou  wouldst  not  ano^ 
ther  man  should  falsifie  his  oath,  or  break  promise  with  thee ; 
conscience  concludes,  Therefore,  Regains,  thou  dost  well  to 
perform  thy  promise,  and  oughtest  to  keep  thine  oath.  More 
of  this  in  Itfiligious  Melancholy. 


SUBSECT.  XI. 

r 

Of  the  WiU. 

WILL  is  the  other  power  of  the  rational  soul,  ^which  covets 
or  avoids  such  things  €is  have  been  before  judged  andappre* 
hended  by  the  understanding.  If  good,  it  approves ;  if  evil, 
it  abhors  it:  so  that  his  object  is  either  ^ood  or  evil.  Aristotle 
vBlln  this  out  rtiiional  appetite;  for  as,  m  the  sensitive,  we  are 
moved  to  good  or  bad  by  our  appetite,  ruled  antl  directed  by 
sense;  so,  in  this,  we  are  carried  hj  reason.  Besides,  the 
sensitive  appetite  hath  a  particular  object,  good  or  bad ;  thi% 
an  universal,  immaterial :  that  respects  only  things  delectable 
and  pleasant;  this  honest.  Again,  they  diner  in  liberty.  The 
sensual  appetite  seeing  an  object,  if  it  be  a  convenient  good, 
canhot  but  desire  it ;  it  evil,  avoid  it:  but  this  ii^  free  in  hii 
essence,  ^iich  now  depraved,  obscured,  and  fain  from  his  first 
perfection,  yet,  in  some  of  his  operations,  still  jree,  as  to  go', 
walk,  move  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  choose  whether  it  will  do,  6t 
not  do,  steal,  or  not  steal.    Otherwise  in  vain  were  laws^de- 

a  Qaod  tHri^diljH  hob  vis,  alteri  ne  feceris.  b  Res.  ab  intellecta  monstratis  ra* 

cipit,  vel  rejicit;  approbate  yel  imponobat,    Philip.  --Jgnoti  nulla  cnpido.  c  Hf  e- 

tfticthon*.    Operationes  plertunque  fene,  etsi  libera  sit  ilia  in  e48enti&  sna. 
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lioitati6iis,  ex&ortattiiiiAy  countelsjprecepls,  rewards^  prcmiises^ 
thr0eit%  and  ptmishikients :  and  God  should  be  the  author  of 
«in.  But,  in  ^'.spiritual  things  we  will  no  good  ;  prone  to  eyil, 
(except  we  be  regenerate,  and  led  by  the  spirit,)  we  are  eg- 
ged on.  by  our  natural  concupiscence,  and  there  is  araitet^  a 
confusion  in  our  powers ;  ^  our  whole  will  is  averse  from  God 
and  his  law,  not  in  natural  things  only,  as  to  eat  and  drink, 
lust,  to  whith  we  are  led  Iteadlong  by  our  temperature  and 
inordinate  appetite  c 

c  Nee  nps  obniti  contra,  nee  tendere  tantum* . 
Soffidmas, 

we  cannot  resist ;  our  concupiscence  is  originally  bad,  our 
heai't  evil ;  the  seat  of  our  affections  captivates  ^d  enforceth 
will ;  so  that,  in  voluntary  things  we  are  averse  from  God  and 

J^oodness,  bad  by  nature,  by  *^ ignorance  worse ;  by  art,  discip- 
ine,  custome,  we  get  many  bad  habits,  suffering  them  to  do- 
mineer and  tyrannize  over  us;  and  the  devil  is  still  ready  at 
hand  with  his  evil  suggestions,  to  tempt  our  depraved  will  to 
some  ill  disposed  action,  to  precipitate  us  to  destruction,  except 
our  will  be  swayed  and  counterpoised  again  with  some  divine  ' 
precepts,  and  good  motions  of  the  Spirit,w{]ich  many  times  re- 
strain, hinder  and  check  us,  when  we  are  in  the  full  career  of 
our  dissolute  courses.  So  David  corrected  himself  when  he 
had  Saul  at  a  vantage.  Revenge  and  malice  were  as  two  vio- 
lent oppugners  on  the  one  side ;  but  honesty,  religion,  fear  of 
God,  with-held  him  on  the  other. 

.  The  actions  of  the  will  are  velle  and  nolkf  to  will  and  nill, 
(which  two  words  comprehend  all ;  and  they  are  good  or  bad, 
accordingly  as  they  are  directed)  and  some  of  them  freely  per- 
formed by  himself;  although  the  Stoicks  absolutely  deny  it, 
and  will  have  all  things  inevitably  done  by  destiny,  imposing 
a  fatal  necessity  upon  us,  which  we  may  not  resist :  yet  we  say 
that  our  will  is  free  in  respect  of  iis,  and  things  contingent, 
howsoever,  in  respect  of  God^s  determinate  counsel,  they  are 
inevitable  and  necessary.  Some  other  actions  of  the  will  are 
performed  by  the  inferiour  powers,  which  obey  him,  as  the 
sensitive  and  moving  appetite  ;  as  to  open  our  eyes,  to  go  hi- 
ther and  thither,  not  to  touch  a  bopk,  to  speak  fair  or  foul:  but 
this  appetite  is  many  times  rebellious  in  us,  and  will  not  be 
contained  within  the  lists  of  sobriety  and  temperance.  It  was 
(as  I  said)  once  well  agreeing  with  reason  ;  and  there  was  an 

•^In  civilibus  libera^  bed  non  in  spiritaalibos     Osiander.  ^  Tota  volantai 

averaa  a  Deo     Omnis  hdmo  mendax.  c  Virg,  ^  *  Vel  propter  Ig^orantiam^ 

qnod  bonis  8tndii9  nob  sit  ii^stiticta  mens,  nt  dehait,  aut  divinis  pr8ecq)tis  exculta. 
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excellent  consent  and  harmony  betwixt  them  r  but  that  Js  now 
dissolved,'  they  often  jar;  recuon  is  overborne  by  passion^ 

(Fertur  equis  auri^ ;  neque  audit  curras  habenaB) 

as  so  many  wild  horses  run  away  with  a  chariot,  and  will  not 
be  curbed.  We  know  many  times  what  is  good,  but  will  not 
do  it,  as  she  said, 

^  Trabitinvitam  nova  vis ;  aliudque  cupido, 

Mens  aiiud,  suadet :    .   , 

lust  counsels  one  thing,  reason  another;  there  is  a  new  re- 
1  uetancy  in  men« 

^  Odi :  nee  possum,  cupiens,  non  e^sa,  quod  odi. 

We  cannot  resist ;  but,  as  Phaedra  confessed  to  her  nurse,  ^qu(B 
loquerisj  vera  sunt ;  9ed Juror  suggerit  sequi  pejora  :  she  said 
well  and  ttue  (she  did  acknowledge  it) ;  but  head-strong  pas- 
sion and  fury  made  her  to  do  that  which  was  opposite.  So 
David  knew  the  filthiiiess  of  his  fact,  what  a  loathsome,  foul, 
crying  sin  adultery  was ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  he  would  com- 
•  mit  murther,  and  take  away  another  man's  wife— enforced, 
against  reason,  religion,  to  follow  his  ^ippetite. 

Those  natural  anavegetal  powers  are  not  commanded  by  will 
at  all ;  for  who  can  aM  one  cubit  to  his  stature  ?  These  other 
may,  but  are  not :  and  thence  come  all  those  head-strong  pas- 
sions, violent  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and'many  times  vi- 
tioiis  habits,  customs,  feral  diseases,  bepause  we  give  sq  much 
way  to  our  appetite^  and  follow  our  incfinatiou,  like  so  many 
beasts*  The  principal  habits  are  two  in  num'ber,.  vertue  and 
vice^  whose  peculiar  definitions,  descriptions,  differences,  and 
kinds,  are  handled  at  large  in  the  ethicksy  and  are  indeed  the 
uuhject  of  moral  philosophy. 

MEMB.  III. 
SUBSECT.  I. 

Dejinition  of  Melanchotg,  Name^  Difference. 

XXAVING  thus  briefly  anatomized  the  body  and  soul  of  man, 
as  a  preparative  to  the  rest—I  may  now  freely  proceed  to  treat 
.  of  my  intended  object  to  most  mens  capacity:  and,  after  many 
ambages, per^icuously  define  what  thismelancholyiSf  shewhi^ 
name^  o^ud  differences.    The  name  is  imposed  from  the  matter, 

a  Mrdea,  Ovid,  »»  Ovid.  e  Seneca,  Hipp, 
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and  disease  denominated  from  the  material  cause,  6is  Bhiel  ob-« 
serves)  MeKxyx^^^y  quasi  M«Xaw  ^o^u,  from  black  clioler.  And 
whether  it  be  a  cause  or  an  eff4gct,  a  disease  or  symptome,  let 
Donatus  Altomarus,  and  Salvianus,  decide ;  I  will  not  contend 
a][>«ut  it  It  hath  several  descriptions,  notations,  and  defini* 
tions.  ^Fracastorius,  in  his  second  book  of  intellect,  calls 
those  melancholy f  whom  almndanceof  that  same  depraved 
humour  of  black  choler  hath,  so  misajficted^  that  they  become 
mad  ther^ce^  and  dote  in  most  things ^  or  in  all^  belonging  to. 
election^  will,  or  other  manifest  operations  of  the  understanding, 
^  Melanelius  out  of  Galen,  Ruffus,  A6tiiis,  describe  it  to  be  a 
bad  and  peecish  disease^  which  makes  men  degenerate  into 
beasts;  Galen,  aprivatiof^  or  irifectioijL  of  the  middle  cell  of  the- 
heady  ^c.  defining  it  from  the  part  affected;  which  ^.Herculea 
de  Saxoni^  approves,  libA*  cap,  16.  calling  it  a  deprivation  of 
the  principal  function  ;  Fuchsius,  lib.  I  cap.  23.  Arnoldus 
Breviar.  Iw.  1.  cap  18.  Guianerius,  and  others.  By  reason  of 
black  choler  f  Pautusadds.  Halyabbas  simply  calls  it  a  commo- 
tion  of' the  mind;  AretdduSf  ^  a  perpetual  anguish  of  the  soul, 
fastened  on  one  thing  ^  without  ^an  ague;  which  definition  of  his, 
MjBrriahs  {de  affect,  cap.  lib.  \,cap.  10.)  taxeth;  but^lianns 
Montaltus,  defends,  (lib.  de  morb.  cap  I.  de  Melan.)  for  suffi- 
cient and  good.  The  common  sort  define  it  to  be  a  kind  of 
dotage  wimout  afever^  having^  for  his  ordinary  companions^' 
fear  and  sadness^  without  any  apparent  occasion.  So  doth 
Laurentius,  CO}?.'  4.  Piso,  lib.  1.  cap.  43.  Donatus  Altomarus 
cap.  7  J  art.  medic.  Jacchinus,  in  com.  in  lib.  9.  Rhasis  ad  A1-' 
mansor,eap.  15.  Valesius, ^orerc.  17-  Fuchsius, tn^^t^u^.  ^.sec.X. 
c.  11.  S^c.  which  common  definition,  howsoever  approved  by 
most,  ®  Hercules  de  Saxoni^  will  not  allow  of,  nor  JDavidCru-* 
siut?,  Th^at.  morb.  Herm.  lib.  2,  cap.  6 :  he  holds  it  insuffi-^ 
cient,  ^a>s  rather  shewing  what  it  is  notf  than  what  it  is  ;  tis' 
omitting  the  8pecifi^caldifference,the  phantasieand  brain:  but' 
I  descend  to  particulars-  The  summum  genius  is  dotage,  or' 
anguish  of  the  mind,  saith  Aretaeus : — of  a  principal  party  Her-  * 
cules  de  Saxonia  adds,  to  distinguish  it  from  cramp  and  palsie, ' 
and  such  diseases  as  belong  to  the  outward  sense  and  motions ; 
^*  depravedy^^  » to  distinguish  it  from  folly  and  madness,  (which 
Montaltus  makes  angor  animi  to  separate)  in  which  thosefunc-' 
tions  are  -not  depraved,  but  rather  abolished ;  <<  without  an  i 

*  Melancholicos  vocamus,  qaos  exsnperaQtift  vel  prayitas  melancbolise^  ita  male 
habety  at  lode  insaniaot  vel  in  omnibas,  vel  in  plaribns^  iisqne,  manifestM,  sive  ad  rec- 
tam  rafionem,  volantatem,  pertinent,  vel  electionem,  vel  intellectus  operationea.   !>  Pe»- 
■imam  et  pertinaciinmnm  morbnm,  qni  homines  in  brata  degenerare  cogit.     c  Panth.  > 
Med.  d  Angor  animi  in  nn&  contentione  defixas,  absque  febre.  «.Cap.  16.  ^ 

1.  !•      .^.  .^       f  Bomm  definitio,  morbns  qoid.non  sit,  potias  qnam  quid  sit,  ezmJcat 
S  Animn  ftuM^tiones  .imipinantiir  in  fittnitate,  tollantar  in  manift,  depravantur  solum  in  .< 
inelancho]i&.    Here,  de  Sax.  pap.  1.  iract.  de  Melanch. 
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ague^*  is  added  by  all,  to  sever  it  from  phremie^  and  tbat 
melancholy  which  is  in  a  pestilent  fever.  ^^Fewt  and  sorrow*^ 
make  it  differ  from  madness :  *^  without  a  cause**  is  lastly  in- 
serted, to  specifie  it  from  all  other,  ordinary  passions  o(*^Jkar 
and  sorrow/*  We  properly  call  that  dotage^aa  ^Laurentius  in* 
f erprets  it>  when  some  one  principal  faculty  of  the  mind^  as 
imagination  or  reason^  is  corrupted,  as  all  melancholy  persons 
have.  It  is  without  a  fever,  because  the  humour  is,  ntost  pdrt, 
cold  and  dry,contrary  to  putrefaction.  F^ar  and  sorrow  are  the 
true  characters  and  inseparable  companions  of  most  melancholy^ 
not  alt,  as  Her.  de  Saxoni^  (Tnwt*  postumo  de  Melanehond^ 
cap*  f.)  well  excepts;  for,  to  some,  it  is  most  pleasant,  as  to 
such  as  laugh  most  part ;  some  are  bold  again,  and  freie  from 
all  manner  of  fear  and  grief,  as  hereafter  shall  be  declared* 


SUBSECT.  IL 

Of  the  parts  affected,     Affection.     Parties  affected. 

k^OME  difference  I  find  amongst  writers,  about  the  principal 
part  afiected  in  this  disease,  whether  it  be  the  brain  or  heart,or 
some  other  member.  Most  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  brain  ; 
for,  being  a  kind  o( dotage,  it  cannot  otherwise  be,  but  that  the 
brain  must  be  affected,  as  a  similar  part,  be  it  by  ^  consent  or 
essence,  not  in  his  ventricles,  or  any  obstructions  in  them,  (for 
tl|en  it  would  be  an  apoplexie,  or  epilepsie,  as  ^  Laurentius  well 
observes)  but  in  a  cold  dry  distemperature  of  it  in  his  sub- 
stance, which  is  corrupt  and  become  too  cold,  or  too  dry,  or 
else  too  hot,  as  in  madmen,  and  such  as  are  inclined  to  it : 
and  this  ^Hippocrates  confirms,  Galen,  Arabians, and  most  of 
our  new  writers.  Marcus  de  Oddis  (in  a  consultation  of  his, 
quoted  by  ^  Hiidesheim),  and  five  others  there  cited,  are  of  the 
contrary  part,  because  fear  and  sorrow,  which  are  passions,  be 
seated  in  the  heart.  But  this  objection  is  sufHciently  answered 
by  ^  Montaltus,  who  doth  not  deny  that  the  heart  is  affected  (as 
^Melanelius  proves  outofGaletV)  by  reason  of  his  vicinity  $ 
.  and  so  is  the  midriff^  and  many  other  parts.  They  do  com' 
pati,  and  have  a  fellow-feeling  by  the  law  of  nature :  but,  for 
as  much  as  this  malady  is  caused  by  precedent  imaginalion, 
with  the  appetite,  to  whom  spirits  obey^and  are  subject  to  tliose 

•  Cap.  4.  de  mel.  ^  Per  consensam,  sive  per  essentiam.  'c  c«p,  4. 

de  mel.  d  Sec.  7.  de  mor.  vulgar,  lib.  6.  .      «  S^icil.  de  melaneliolilU 

f  Cap.  3.  de  meL  Pars  affecta  cerebrnm,  sive  per  consensam,  sive  per  cerebmra  eon- 
tiagat ;  et  proceram,  anctoritate  et  ratione  stabiHtnr.  8  Lib.  ie  mel.     Qor  vero, 

vicinitatis  ratiooe,  uak  affici^ur^  ac  septam  traDsverQam,  ae  ftoipachas,  cmq  doripalt 
apin^,  &c. 
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principal  parts ;  the  ftratnmust  needs  primarily  beniis-aifecfed, 
as  tbe  seat  of  reaton ;  and  then  the  heart,  as  the  seat  oiaffec' 
turn.  ^  Capivaccius  and  Merculialis  have  copiously  discussed 
this  question ;  and  both  conclude  the  object  is  the  inner 
brtttky  and  from  thence  it  is  communicated  to  the  heart,  and 
other  inferiourpartSywhichsympathize  and  aremuch  troubled, 
especially  when  it  comes  by  consent,  and  is  caused  by  reason  of 
the  stomach,  or  myrache  (as  the  Arabians  term  it),  or  whole 
body,  liver,  or  ^  spleen^  which  are  seldom  free,  pylorus  mesa" 
raiekrveinsj  ^c.  For  our  body  is  like  a  clock ;  if  one  wheel  be 
amiss,  all  the  rest  are  disordered ;  the  whole  fabrick  suffers ; 
with  such  admirable  art  and  harmony  is  a  man  composed,  such 
excellent  proportion,  as  Lodovicus  Vives,  in  his  liable  of 
'man,  hath  elegantly  declared.    ^ 

As  manv  doubts  almost  arise  ab6utthe  ^  o/fec^toit,  whether 
it  heimagmation  or  reason  alone,  or  both,  Hercules  de  Saxo- 
nia  proves  it  out  of  Galen,  Aetius,  and  Altomarus,  that  the 
sole  fault  is  in  ^imagination  ;  Bruel  is  of  the  same  mind:  Mon- 
taltiis  (in  his  2  cap.  oi  Melancholy)  confutes  this  tenet  of 
theirs,  and  illustrates  the  contrary  by  many  examples,  as  of 
him  that  thought  himself  a  shell-fish ;  of  a  nun,  and  of  a  des- 
perate monk  that  would  not  be  perswaded  but  that  he  was 
damned.  Reason  was  in  fault  (as  well  as  imaginiation),  which 
did  not  correct  this  error.  They  make  away  themselves  often- 
times, and  suppose  many  absurd  and  ridiculous  things.  Why 
doth  not  reason  detect  the  fallacy,  settle,  and  perswade,  if  she 
befi-eef  <^Avicenna  therefore  holds  both  corrupt;  to  whom 
Inpst  Arabians  subscribe.  The  same  is  maintained  by  ^  Are- 
tseus,  Goi^onius,  ^  Guianerius,  &c.  To  end  the  controversie, 
no  man  doubts  of  imagination,  but  that  it  is  hurt  and  misaf- 
fected  here.  For  the  other,  1  determine  (with  ^  Albertinus 
Bottonus,  a  doctor  of  Padua)  that  it  is  first  in  imagination, 
and  qfienpards  in  reason,  if  the  disease  be  inveterate,  or  as  it 
is  of  more  or  less  of  continuance ;  but  by  accident,  as  vHerc. 
de  Saxonia  adds :  fcdth,  opinion,  discourse,  ratiocination,  are 
all  accidentally  d^aved  by  the  default  of  imagination. 

Parties  affected]  To  the  part  affected,  I'  may  here  add  the 
parties,  which  shall  be  more  opportunely  spoken  of  elsewhere 


»Iiib.  1.  cap.  10.    Snbjectom  est  cerebrum  interiufl.  i>Raro  qQuqaam 

tmnorem  effngit  lienis,  qoi  hoc  morb  afficitor.    Pim.    Qnis  offectiu.  c  See 

Donat.  ab  Altomar.  ^  Facaltas  imaginandi,  non  c<mtaiidi,  nee  memorandi, 

IsBsa  hlc  « Lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  cap.  8.  'Lib.  3.  cap.  5.  ^f  Lib. 

Med.  cap.  19.  part  3.  Tract.. 15.  ca^.  3.  .    >*I£lde8heim,  spicil.  3.  de  Melanc. 

fi>l.  307,  et  fol.  137.  .  Oaandoqne  etiam  rationaliB  si  affectna  inveteratas  sit  *  Lib^ 
poatoino  de  Melanc.  edit  1630.  Depravator  fides,  ^liacnl^tu.  opinio,  &c  per  vitinm 
maginatioDis,  ex  accidenti. 
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iiQw  only  signified.  Sucb'  as  have  the  JHobn^  Saturn^  Mer-- 
cttrymis-affected  in  theirgeiiitures— sucbas  live  in  over-cold, 
or  ov^-faot  cliipes — such  as  are  born  of  melancholy  parents, 
as  offend  in  those  six  non-natural  things,  are*  black,  or  of  a^ 
.high  i^nguine  complexion,  ^ tb%t  have  little  heads,  that  have 
a  hdtheart,'  moist  brain,  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach,  have  been" 
longsick — such  as  are  solitary  by  nature,  great  students,  given 
to  much  contemplation,  lead  a  life  out  of  action — >are  most  sub- 
ject to  melancholy.  Of  sexes,  both,  but  men  more  often ;  yet 
^  women  mis-affected  are  far  more  viol^ent,and  grievously  trou- 
bled. Of  seasons  of  the  year,  the  nutumn  is  most  melancholy. 
Of  peculiar  times,  old  age,  from  which  natural  melancholy  iir 
almost  an  inseparable  accident ;  biit  this  artificial  malady  is 
more  frequent  in  such  as  are  of  a^ middle  age/  Some  assign 
forty  years ;  Gariopontus,  80 ;  Jubertus  excepts  neither  voung 
npr  Old  froDi  this  adventitious.  ^Daniel  Sennertus in vofves^all 
of  all  sorts,  outof  cpnimon  experience;  in  omnibus  omnino  cor^ 
poribuSfCujtiscunque  constUufionisp  dominatur.  Aetius  and 
Aretsenus  ascribe  into  the  number  not  only  ^  discontented^  pas^ 
sionate^  and  miserable  persons^  swarthy ^  black,  but  such  as  are 
Tm>st  merry  and  pleasant,  scoffers^  and  high  coloured*  Generally, 
^saith  Rhasis,  ^  the ^nest  wits,  and  most  generous  spirits,  are 
before  other ^  obttoxious  to  it,  I  cannot  except  any  complexion, 
any  condition,  sex,  or  age,  but  ^  fools  and  Stoicks,  which  (ac- 
cording to  ^  Synesius)  are  never  troubled  with  any  manner  of 
passion,but(as  Anacreonseieftda,^ne  sanguine  et  dolore)  similes 
jere  diis  sunt.  Erasmus  vindicates  fools  from  this  melancholy 
catalogue,  because  they  have  most  part  moist  brains  and  light 
hearts ;  ^  they  arejreejrom  ambition,  eiivy,  shame j  and  Jear  ; 
theyareneither  troubled  in  cotiscience,nQr  macerated  with eares^ 
to  which  our  whole  l\fe  is  most  subjects 


*-Qai  panmin  caput  habent,  inBensati  plerique  sant^        Arist.  in  ph;^8iog]ioiiiiA. 
t>  AretsBUS,  lib.  3.  c.  5.  c  Quj  prope  statnm  sant.    Aret.    IViediis  convenit 

aetatibos.    Piso.  .  *^  ^f  qnartono.         ^    ^  « Pronas  ad  melanchofiam  non  taifi 

QicesfoSy  Bed  H  hilares,  jocosi^  cachinnantes,  irrisores,  et  qui  pleromqae  pnembri  sunt 
f  Lib.  1 .  (>art.  ii,  cap.  11.  ■  s  Qoi  sunt  sdbtilis  iojEeiiii^  et  maltae  perspicacitatis, 

.de  &cili  incidant  in  raelaxicholiam.  lib.  1.  coot,  tract.  9.  ^  MuDquam  sanitate 

meotid  excidit,  aut  dolore  capitur.    Erasm.  ilnlaud.  calvit.  i^  Vacant 

'ConscientisB  carnificinEL,  nee  pude^nt,  nee  verentnrj  nee  dilacerantor  miUibcvs  com* 
rvaa,  quibus  tota  vita  obnoxia  est.. 
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SUBSECT.  III. 

\ 

C^f  the  matter  ej' Melancholy^ 

\JF  the  matter  of  melancholy,  there  is  much  questioD  be- 
twixt Avic^  and  Galen,  as  you  may  read  in  /^  Cardan^s  Con- 
tradictions, ^Yalesius  controversies,  Montanus,  Prosper  Cale- 
nus,  Capivaccius,*' Bright,  <*Ficinus,  that  have  written  either 
whole  tracts,  or  copiously  of  it,  in  their  several  treatises  of 
this  subject.  ^  What  this  humour  is*  or  whence  it  proceeds^ 
how  it  i^  ingendered  in  the  body,  neither  Gal^,  nor  any  old 
writer,  hath  sufficiently  discussed,  as  Jacchinus  thinks :  the 
neotericks  cannot  agree.  Montanus,in  his  consultations,  holds 
melancholy  to  be  material  or  immaterial;  and  so  doth  Arcu- 
lanus.  Tne  material  is  one  of  the  four  humours  before  men- 
tioned, and  natural ;  the  immaterial  or  adventitious,  acquisite, 
redundant,  unnatural,  artificial,  which  ^Hercules  de  Saxonia 
will  have  reside  in  the  spirits  alone,  and  to  procieed  from  an 
hot,  cold^  dry^  moist  distemperature,  which,  without  matter, 
alters  the  brain  and  functions  of  it.  Paracelsus  wholly  re- 
jects and  derides  this  division  of  four  humours  and  com- 
plexions ;  but  our  Galenists  generally  approve  of  it,  subscrib- 
ing to'  this  opinion  of  Mbntahus. 

This  material  melancholy  is  either  simple  or  mixt — offend- 
ing in  quantity  dr  quality,  varying  according  to  his  place» 
where  it  setleth,  as  brain,  spleen,  mesaraick  veins,  neart^ 
womb,  aiid  stomach — or  difi'erin^  according  to  the  mixture  of 
those  natural  humourfs  amongst  themselves,  or  four  unnatural 
adust  humours,  as  they  are  oiversely  tempered  and  mingled. 
If  natural  melanbholy  abound  in  the  body,  which  is  cola  and 
dry,  so  that  it  be  more  s  than  the  body  is  well  able  to  bear^  it 
must  needs  be  distempered  (saith  Faventius)  and  diseased :  and 
so  the  other,  if  it  be  depraved,  whether  it  arise  from  that  other 
meldncholy  of  choler  adust,  or  from  bkfod,  prodnceth  the  like 
effects,  and  is,  as  Montaltus  contends,  if  it  come  by  adustion 
ef  humours,  most  part  hot  and  dry.  Some  difference  I  find, 
whether  this  melancholy  matter  may, be  ingetodred  of  all  four 
humours,  about  the  colour  and  temper  of  it.  Galen  holds  it  may 


'  •  lab.  1.  tract.  3.  (contradic.  18.  i>Lib.  1.  cont  21.  cBrig^ht,  cap.  16. 

^XSb,  1*  c^  6.  de  sanit.  toend^.  •  Qaisve  ant  qaalis  ait  hotnor,  ant qon 

iatias  differentia,  et  qqomodo  gignatur  in  corpore,  scratandqm  ;  ac  enim  in  re  malti 
vetemm  laboraverontj  nec/acile  acclpere  ex  Galeno  sententiam,  ob  k>qiiendi  varie- 
totem.  Iieon.  Jac.  com.' in  9,  Rhasis,  cap..  16.  in  9.  Bhasia,  ^ Tract,  postom. 

de  Melan.  edit.  Venetiis^  1690.;  cap.  7  et  8.  -Ab  intemperie  calida,  huinidft,  &c. 
c  Seoondam  magis  aut  minus  :  si  in  corpore  fnerit  ad  intemperiem,  plusqmon  corpua 
•alubriter  ferre  poierit ;  inde  corpus  morbaeam  efficitur.^ 
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be  ingendred  of  three  alone,  excluding  ilegm^  or  pituita ; 
whose  true  assertion  ^Valesius  and  Menarousstifly  maintain: 
and  so  doth  *»Fuchsius,Montaltus9^Moatan\is.  How  (say  they) 
can  white  become  black?  But  Hercules  de  $axonia  {I. post*  de 
mela.  c.  8.)  and  ^  Cardan  are  of  the  opposite  part  (it  may  be  in- 
gendred of  fle^m»  ef^raro  contingat,  though  it  seldom  come  to 
pass);  so  is^Guianerius,  and  Laurentius(e.  l.),with  Melancthon, 
(in  his  book  de  Animd^  and  chapter  of  humours ;  he  calls  it 
oMninam^  dull,  swinish  melancholy^  and  saith  that  he  was  an 
eye  witness  of  it) ;  so  is  ^ Wecker.  From  melancholy  adust 
ariseth  one  kind,  from  choler  another,  whiqh  is  most  brutish  ;• 
another  from  flegm^  which  is  dull ;  and  the  last  from  bloody 
which  is  best.  Of  these,  some  are  cold  ftnd  dry,  others  hot  and 
dry,s  varying  accordingto  their  mixtures,  as  they  are  intended 
and  remitted.  And  indeed, as  ftodericus  a  Fons.  (cons.  \2.  L) 
determines,ichorous,and  those  serous  matters,  being.thicknecl, 
become  flegm;  and  flegm  degenerates  into  choler;  choler  adust 
becomes  ceruainosa  melancholia^  as  vinega^  out  of  purest  wine 
putrified,  or  by  exhalation  of  purer  spirits,  is  so  made,  and  be- 
comes sowr  andsharp;  and,  from  the  sharpness  of  this  humour, 
proceed  much  waking,  troublesome  thoughts  and  drean^s,  &c. 
so  that  I  conclude  as  before.  If  the  humour  be  cold,  it  is 
(saith  **  Faventinus)  a  cause  of  dotage^  and  produceth  milder 
symptomes:  if  hot ^  they  are  rashf  raving  mad,  or  inclining  to 
it.  If  the  brain  be  hot,  the  animal  spirits  are  hot,  much  mad- 
ifess  follows,  with  violent  actions:  if  cold,  fatuity  and  sottish- 
ness  (^Capivaccius).  ^  The  colour  of  this  mixture  varies  like^ 
wise  according  to  the  mixture,  be  it  hot  or  cold;  ^tis sometimes 
black, , sometimes  not  (Altomarus).  The  same  ^Melanelius 
proves  out  of  Galen  :  and  Hippocrates,  in  his  book  of  Melan^ 
choly  (if  at  least  it  be  his)  giving  instance  in  a  burning^  coal, 
which,  when  it  is  hot,  shines,  when  it  is  cold,  looks  black;  and 
so  doth  the  humour.  This  diversity  of  melancholy  matter  pror 
duceth  diversity  of  effects.  If  it  be  within  the  ""  body,  and 
not  putrified,  it  causeth  black  jaundise ;  if  putrified,  a  quartan 
ague  :  if  it  break  out  to  the  skin,  leprosie ;  if  to  parts,  several 
maladies,  as  scurvy,  8^c.  If  it  trouble  the  mind,  as  it  is  di- 
versely mixt,  it  produceth  several  kinds  of  madness  and  dot- 
age ;  of  which  in  their  place. 

•Idb.  1.  contrpyen.  cap.  31.  i^Lib,  1.  fleet.  4.  c.  4.  c  CquciI.  96» 

^I/ib.  2.  contradio.  cap.  ll.  «De  feb.  tract,  diff.  3.  c.  1.  Non  est  negandom  ex 

hac  fieri  melancholicos.  ''In  Syntax.  ff  Vane  adaritor  et  miscetmr,  nnde  vari» 
amentiom  t^cies.  Melanct.  U  flomor  fiigidns  deliiii  canssa ;  fiiroris  c»lida8>  &c. 
*Lib.  1.  cap.  10.  de  affect,  cap.  ^^igrescit  hie  homor,  aliqoando  snper- 

calefactoa,  atiqoando  soperfirigefactns.  cap.  7.  ^Homor  hie  niger  aliqnando. 

prster  modoai  ealefactas,  et  aliaf  refrigeratas  evadit:  nam  reeentibii«  carbonibns  ei 
quid  umile  accidit^  qui,  dorante  flainm&^  peUneidisdme  candent,  e&  exstinctA  prorsos 
nigrescant    Hippocratei.  »  Ooianeriiu,  diff.  3.  cap.  7. 


I 
\ 
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SUBSECT.  IV. 

Of  the  spates  ar  kinds  of  Mekmcholy. 

y^  HEN  the  matter  is  divers  and  confused,  how  should  it 
otherwise  be,  but  that  the  species  should  be  divers  and  con- 
fused i  Many  new  and  old  writers  have  spoken  confusedly  of  it* 
confoundin<^me/aiicAo/t^  and  madness^^^  ^Heumius^Guianeriusy 
Gordonius,  Sallustius  Salvianus,  Jason  Pratensis,  Savauarola, 
that  will  have  madness  no  other  than  meianckaly  in  extent,  dif-* 
foriii^  (as  I  have  said)  in  degrees*    Some  make  two  distinct 
species,  as  Ruifus  Ephesius  an   old  writer,   Constantinus, 
Africaiius,  Aretseus,  ^Aurelianus, ''Paulus  iEgineta:  others 
acknowledge  a  multitude  of  kinds,  and  leave  tbeni  indetfnite, 
as  Aetius  (in  his  Tc^raftiftfo*,)  **  Avicenna  {lib.  3  JFen,  I  TVaet. 
i.  cap.  i8.)w  Arculanus,  {cap.  16.  in  9)f  Bhasis,  Montanus 
(med.  part.  I).    *tf  natural  melancholy  be  adust ^  it  makeih 
one  kind;  if  bloody  another-;  ifcholer^  a  thirds  differing  Jrom 
the  fir  St;  and  so  many  several  pinions  there  are  about  the  kinds, 
as  there  be  men  themselves.    Hercules  de  Saxonia  sets  down 
two  kinds,  material  and  immaterial ;  one  from  spirits  alone, 
the  other  from  humours  and  spirits.    Savanarola  (/2ti6.  II. 
Tract.  6.  cap.  1.  de  wgritucL  capitis)  wiXl  have  the  kinds  to  be 
itifinite ;  one  from  the  myrache^  callied  myrachialis  of  the> 
Arabians ;  another  stomachalis  from  the  stomach ;  another 
from  the  liver^  J^art^  womb^  htemorrhoids ;  ^  one  beginfiing, 
another  consummate.      Melancthdn  seconds  him ;  ^  <m  the  hu^ 
mour  is  diversely  adust  and  mixt^  so  are  the  species  divers.  But 
what  these  men  speak  of  species,  1  think  ought  to  be  under- 
stood of  symptomes ;  and  so  doth  ^  Arculanus  interpret  him- 
self: infinite  species,  id  est ^  symptomes  :  and^  in  that  sense,  (as 
Jo.  Qorrhaeus  acknowledgeth  m  his  medical  definitions)  the 
species  are  infinite ;  but  they  may  be  reduced  to  three  kinds, 
by  reason  of  their  se&t^^headf  bodtu  and  hypoeondries.    This 
threefold  division  is  approved  by  Hi|>pocrates  in  bis  book  of 
Melancholy  (if  it  be  his,  which  some  suspect)  by  Galen  {lib.  S. 
deloCaffectis,  cap.  6),  by  Alexander  (/i&.  I.  cap  16,)  tthasia^ 
(lib.  I.  Continent.  Tract.  9.  lib,  1.  cap.  I6)f  Avicenna,  and 

• 

•Noil  est  ammf^  oui  extenn  melaDchoIia.  ^ Cap.  6.  lib.  h  .  ^  3 Sf r.  3, 

cap.  9.  Morbu  hie  est  omniiarius.  ^  ^  Species  indefinite  sunt.  ^  ^  ^  Si  adarator 
natoralis  melaiichoUa,^  alia  sit  species ;  si  sanguis,  alia ;  si  flava  bilis,  alia,  diversa  a 
{Mrimis*  Maxima  est  inter  has  oifferentia ;  et  tot  doctoram  sententise,  qaot  ipsi  numero 
mini.  f  Tract,  de.  meL  cap.  7.  sQaedam  incipieus,  quedam  consommata. 

^Okp,  de  humor,  lib.  de  anim&.  Varie  aauritar  et  miscetor  ipsa  melaacholia;  ande 
vansB  amentimn  species.  *  Cap.  16.  in -9.  Rhasis. 
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most  of  our  new  writers.    Th.  Erastus  makes  two  kinds ;  one 
perpetual,  whichisihead  melancholy ;  the  other  interrupt,which 
comes  and  goes  by  fits,  which,  he  subdivides  into  the  other  two 
kinds,  so  that  all  comes  to  the  same  pass.     Some  again  make 
four  or  five  kinds  with  Rodericus  a  Castro  (de  morbis  mulier, 
lib.  ^,  c.  3.)  and  Lod.  Mercatus,  who  (jn  bis  second  book 
de  mulier.  affect,  cap,  4.)  will  have  that  melancholy  of  nuns,- 
widows,  and  more  antient  maids,  to  be  a  peculiar  species  of 
melancholy  differing  from  the  rest.     Some  will  reduce  enthu-^ 
siasts,  ex tatical  and  dsemoniacal  persons,  to  this  rank,  adding: 
^ love  melancholy  to  the  first,  siud  lycanthropia*     The  most 
received  division  is  into  three  kinds.     The  first  proceeds  from^ 
the  sole  fault  of  the  Aratn, -and  is  called  head  melancholy :  the- 
second  sympathetically  proceeds  from  the  whole  hody^  when 
the  whole  temperature  is  melancholy :  the  third  ariseth  froni 
the  bowels,  liver,  spleen,  or  membrane  called  mesenterium^ 
named   hypocondriacal^  or  unndy  melancholy^  which  ^Lau-* 
rentius  subdivides  into  three  parts,  from  those  three  members, 
hepatick^  splenetick,  mesdraick.   Love  melancholy  (which  A-vi^ 
ceana  calls tV/i^At)  and  lyeanthropia  (which  he  calls  cucfihuthe) 
are  commonly  ineludea  in  head  melancholy  :  but  of  this  last> 
(which  Gerardus  de  Solo  calls  amoreos^  and  most  knight  melan- . . 
cholyj)  with  that  of  r€/t^iot£«  melancholy,  viryinum  etviduarum 
maintained  by  Rod.  a  Castro  and  Mercatus),  and  the  other* 
kinds  otlove  melancholy  ^\vfW\  speak  apart  by  themselves  in  my 
thir4  partition.     The  three  precedent  species  are  the  subject 
of  my  present  discourse,  which  I  will  anatomise,  and  treat 
of,  through  all  their  causes,  symptomes,  cures  together,  and. 
apart;  and  every  man,  that  is  in  any  measure  affected  with 
this  malady,  may  know  how  %o  examine  it  in  himself,  and< 
apply  remedies  unto  it. 

It  ii»a  hard  matter,  I  confess,  to  distinguish  these  three  spe-' 
cies  one  from  the  other,  to  express  their  several  causes,  symp-  < 
tomes,  cures,  being  that  they  are  so  often  confounded  amongst 
themselves,  having  such  affinity,  that  they  can- scarce  be  dis-  . 
cerned  by  the  most  accurate  physicians ;  and  so  often  intermixt 
with  btherdiseases  that  the  best  experienced  have  beenplunged. 
Montanus  {consiL  S6.)  names  a  patient  that  had  this  iiisease  of 
melancholy,  and  caninus  appetitus^hoth  together ;  and  (consil* 
S3.)   with  vertigo — ^^  Julius  Csesar  Claudinus,   with   stone, 
gout,  jaundice— 'Trincavellius,  with  an  ague,  jaundice,  ea- 
nintui  appetituSf  S^c.     ^  Paulus  Regoline,  a  great  doctor  in 
bis  time,  consulted  in  this  case,  was  so  confounded  with  a 
confusion  of  symptomes,  that  he  knew  not  to  wha;t  kind  of: 

a  Laurentifu,  cap* 4.  de  mel.  ^C^p^  13.  c 480.  et  Ildcoiuiult.  . 

eonnl.  12.  ^  H3deih]ejii>  spicfl.  2.  fol.  166. 
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melanchdy  to  refer  it.  ^Trincavellias,  Failopius,  and  Fran-^ 
canzaDus,  famous  doctors  in  Italy,  all  three  conferred  with 
about  one  party  at  the  same  time,  gave  three  diiTerent  opinions: 
and,  in  another  place,  Trincavellius  being  demanded  whjit  he 
thought  of  a  melancholy  young  man,  to  whom  he  was  sent 
for,  ingenuously  confessed  that  he  was  indeed  melancholy, 
but  he  knew  not  to  what  l^ind  to  reduce  it.  In  Jiis  seventeenth 
consultation,  there  is  the  like  disagreement  about  a  melancholy 
monk*  Those  symptomes,  which  others  ascribe  to  misafTect- 
ed  parts  and  humours,  ^Herc.  de  Saxonia  attributes  wholly 
to  distempered  spirits,  and  those  immaterial,  as  I  have  said. 
Sometimes  they  cannot  well  discern  this  disease  from  others. 
In  Reinerus  Solinanders  dpunsels,  sect,  consil.  5.  he  and  Dr. 
Brande  both  agreed,that  the  patients  disease  washvpochondria- 
cal  melancholy.  I)r.  Matholdus  said  it  was  asthma^  and  no- 
thing else.  ^  Solinaoder  and  Guarionius,  lately  sent  for  to  the 
melancholy  duke  of  Cleve;  with  others,  could  not  define  what 
species  it  was,  or  agree  amongst  themselves ;  the  species  are  so 
confounded  ;  as  in  Caesar  Claudinus  his  forty  fourth  consulta- 
tion, for  a  Poloniati  count :  in  his  judgtBment,  ^  he  laboured  of 
head  melancholy^  and  that  which  proceedsjrom  the  whole  tent" 
peraturcj  both  at  once.  I  could  give  instance  of  some  that  have 
bad  all  three  kinds  semel  etsimul^  and  some  successively.  So 
that  I  conclude  of  our  melancholy  species,  as  ®  many  politicians 
do  of  their  pure  forms  of  common- wealths — n^onarchies,  aris- 
tocracies^ democracies,  are  mostfamousin  contemplation ;  but» 
in  practice,  they  are  temperate  and  usually  mixt,  (so  ^  Poly  bins 
enformeth  lis)  as  the  Lacedaemonian,  the  Roman  of  old, 
German  now,  and  many  others.  What  physicians,  say  of  dis- 
tinct species  in  their  books,  it  much  matters  not,  since  that  in 
their  patients  bodies  they  are  commonly  mixt.  In  such  ob- 
scurity therefore,  variety  and  confused  mixture  of  symptomes, 
causes,  how  difficult  a  thing  isjt  to  treat  of  several  kinds  apart; 
to  make  any  certainty  or  distinction  among  so  many  casualties, 
distractions,  when  seldom  two  men  shall  be  like  affected  per 
omnia  !  'Tis  hard,  I  confess ;  yet  nevertheless  I  will  adventure 
through  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  and,  led  by  the  clue  or 
thread  of  the  best^  writers,  extricate  myself  out  of  a  labyrinth 
of  doubts  and  errours,  and  so  proceed  to  the  causes. 

*TrincaveIIia8«  torn.  1.  coneil.  16  et  16.  .^C)^?*  13.  tract,  post,  de  melan. 

£  GuarioD.  cons.  med.  2.  ^^Laboravit  per  essentiBin,  et  a  toto  corpore.         «  Ma- 

chiavel,  &c.  Smithns,  de  rep.  Angl.  cap.  8.  lib.  1.  Bnscoldas^  diacnr.  polit  discars.  5. 
«ap.  7.  Arist.  L  3.  polit.  cap.  alt    Keckerm.  alii,  &c.  ^Lib.  6. 
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SECT.  11. 

MEMB.  I. 
.  SUBSECT.  I. 

Causes  of, Melancholy.     God  a  cause. 

IT  is  in  vain  to  speak  ofcures^  or  think  of  remedies^  until  such 
time  as  we  have  considered  of  the  causes  ;  ho  ^Galen  prescribes 
(Glanco);  and  the  common  experience  of  others  confirms,  that 
those  cares  must  beunperfect,  lame,  and  to  no  purpose,  where- 
in the  causes  ha^e  not  first  been  searched,  as  **  Prosper  Calenius 
well  observes  in  his  tract  deatrd  bile  to  Cardinal  Cfsesius :  inso* 
much  thst^Terueliiis  puts  a  kind  of  necessity  in  the  knowledge 
qfthe  causeSy  and,  without  which^  it  is  impossible  to  cure  or 

Jvreventany  manner  of  disease.  Empericks  may  ease,  and  some- 
imes  help,but  not  thoroughly  root  out :  suhUud  caussd^  tollitur 
effectus^  as  the  saving  l^ ;  if  tne  cause  be  removed,  the  effect  is 
fikewise  vanquished.  It  is  a  most  difficult  thing  (I  confess) 
to  be  able  to  discern  these  causes,  whence  they  are,  and,  in 
such  **  variety,  to  say  what  the  beginning  was.  « He  is  happy 
that  can  perform  it  aright.  I  wifl  adventure  to  guess  as  near 
as  I  can,  and  rip  them  all  up,  from  the  first  to  the  last,^672^a/, 
&nd  particular  to  every  species,  that  so  they  may  the  better 
be  descried. 

&^9t^a/  causes  are  either  supernatural  or  natural.  Super^ 
natural  are  from  Gfod  and  his  angels,  or,  by  Gods  permission 
ffom  the  devil  BXkd  his  ministers.  That  God  himself  is  a 
cause  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  satisfaction  of  his  justice^ 
many  examples  and  testimonies  of  holy  Scriptures  make  evi« 
dent  unto  us:  Psal..  107.  17.  Foolish  men  are  plagued  for 
their  offence^  and  by  reason  of  their  wickedness :  Gehazi  was 
struclcen  with  leprosie  (2  Reg.  5.  27,)  Jehoram  with  dysentery 
and  flux,  and  g'reat  distress  of  the  bowels  (S  Chron.  21.  15,) 
David  plagued  for  numbering  his  people  (1  Par.  21),  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  swallowed  up.  And  this  disease  is  peculiarly 
specified,  Psal.  127. 1 2.  He  brought  down  their  heart  through 
heaviness.  Deut.  28.  28.  He  stroke  them  with  madness*^ 
blindness^  and  astonishment  of  heart*    ^An  evil  spirit  was 


>  Primo  artis  carativdB.  ^  .  ^  Noatri  primiim  sit  propositi  affectioEWin  canssat 
indanure.  Res  ipsa  hortari  videtnr ;  Damalioqoi  earam  coratio  manca  et  inntilis  esset 
cPftth.  lib,  1.  cap.  ll.  Remm  co^oscere  caossas,  medicis  imprimis  necessarinm; 
sine  qpo,  nee  moibam  carare,  nee  prsBcavere,  licf^t  ^  Tanta  enim  morbi  varietas 

ae  differentia^  at  non  facile  dignoscatnr,  nnde  initiam  morbus  smnpserii.    Melanelios, 
•  Galeno.        "  «Feliz,  qui  potnit  reram  cognoscere  canssas  !  ^  1  Sam.  16. 14. 
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sent  by  the, Lord  upoh  Sanl^  to  nas  him*  ^Nebuchadnezzar 
did  eat  ^rass  like  an  oxe ;  and  his  heart  wcu  made  like  the 
beasts  of  the  field*  Heathen  stories  are  full  of  soch  punish- 
ments, Lycurgus,  because  he  cut  down  the  vines  in  the 
country,  was  by  Bacchus  driven  into  madness ;  so  wasPentheus 
and  his  mother  Agave,  for  neglecting  their  sacrifice.  ^  Censor 
Ful vius  ran  mad  tor  untiling  Juno's  temple,  to  cover  a  new  one 
of  his  own,  ivhich  he  had  dedicated  to  Fortune,  ^  and  was 
confounded  to  death  with  grief  and  sorrow  of  heart  When 
Xerxes  would  have  spoiled  "^  Apollos  teknple  at  Delphos  of 
those  infinite  riches  it  possessed,  a  terrible  thunder  came  from 
heaven,  and  struck  4000  men  dead;  the  rest  ran  mad.  ^A' 
little  after,  the  like  happened  to  Brennus  (lightning,  thunder, 
earthquakes)  updn  sucn  a  ^Sacrilegious  occasion.  If  we  may 
believe  our  pontificial  writers,  they  will  relate  unto  us  many 
strange  and  prodigious  punishments  in  this  kind,  inflicted  by 
their  saints ; — how  ^  Clodovseus,  sometime  king  of  France,  the 
son  of  Dagobert)  lost  bis  wits  for  uncovering  the  body  of  S. 
Denis ;  and  how  a  s  sacrilegious  Frenchman,  that  would  have 
stolen  away  a  silver  image  of  S^  John,  at  Birgbuige,  became 
frantick  on  a  suddain,  raging  and  tyrannizing  over  his  otrn 
flesh ; — of  a  ^  lord  of  Rhodnor,  that,  coming  from  hunting  late 
at  night,  put  his  dogs  into  S.  Avans  church,  (Llan  Avan  they 
called  it)  and,  rising  betimes  next  morning,  as  hunters  use  to 
do,  found  all  his  dogs  mad,  himself  being  suddenly  strucken 
blind; — of  Tiridates,  an  ^  Armenian  king,  for  violating  some 
holy  nuns,  that  was  punished  in  like  sort,  with  loss  of  hu  wits; 
But  poets  and  papists  may  go  together  for  fabulous  tales ;  let 
them  free  their  owb  credits.  Howsoever  they  fiun  of  their 
Nemesis,  and  of  their  saints,  or,  by  the  devils  means,  may  be 
deluded ;  we  find  it  true,  that  ultor  a  tergo  DeuSy  ^  He  is  God 
the  avenger ^nsD^vid  stiles  him ;  and  that  it  is  our  crying  sins 
that  pull  this  and  many  other  maladies  on  our  own  heads ; 
that  ne  can,  by  his  angels,  which  are  his  ministers,  strike  and 
heal  (saith  ^  Dionysius)  whom  he  will ;  that  he  can  plague  us 
by  bis  creatures,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  he  usetfa  as  his 


■  a  Dan.  5.  31.  *>  Lactaot.  inttit  lib.  3.  cap.  8.  c  Mente  captiu,  et  sommo 

animi  moerore  consnmptna.  <*  Mnnster.  cosmog.  fib.  4.  cap.  43.^    t)e  coelo 

sabstemebantar ;  tamqaam  iniani,  de  saxis  pneoipitati,  &c.  ^  «Liyias,  lib.  39. 

fGagain.  1.  3.  c.  4.  Quod  Dionysii  cofpus  ducooperuerat,  in  insaniam  incidit. 
js  Idem,  lib.  9^.  rab  Carol.  6.  Sacrorum  contemptor,  templi  foriboa  effiractis,  dam 
D.  Johanniif  argenteam  simalacmm  rapere  contendit,  simalacrom  avers&fiicie  donram 
eiTenat;  nee  mora,  sacrilegiis  mentis  ioops,  atqnein  semet  insaniena,  in  proprios 
artm  demsTit.  hQiraldos  Cambrensis^  lib.  1.  cap.  1.    Itinerar.  CambriaB. 

i  Delrio,  torn.  3.  lib.  8.  sect.  3.  qniest  3.  k  Psal.  44. 1.  i  Lib.  8. 

cap.,  ae  Hierar. 
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instruments,  as  a. husbandman  (saith  Zanchius)  doth  an 
hatchet    Hail,  snow,  winds,  &c*  -  , 

(«Et  conjurati  veniunt  in  classica  venti; 

as  in  Josliaas  time,  as  in  Pharaohs  reig^n  in  iEgypt)  they  are 
but  as  so  many  executioners  of  his  justice.  He  can  make  the 
proudest  spirits  stoop,  and  cry  out,  with  Julian  the  Apostate, 
Vicistij  Galikee  !  or,  with  Apollos  priest  in  ^  Chrysostome,  O 
coehim!  O  terra!  unde  iiostis  hie  ?  What  an  enemy  is  this  ? 
and  pray  with  David,  acknowledging  his  power,  lam  weakened 
and  sore  broken  ;  I  roar  for  the  grief  of  mine  heart ;  mine  heart 
pantetkj  Src.  (Psal.  38.  8.)  O  J^rk^  rebuke  me  not  in  thine 
anger f  neither  chastise  me  in  thy  wrath  (Psal.  38.  ) ).  Make  me 
tjo  hear  joy  and  gladness^  that  the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken^ 
may  rejoice  ^Psal.  51.8.  and  verse  12.)  Restore  to  me  the  joy 
of  thy  salvation,  andstabhsh  me  with  thy  free  spirit.  For  these 
causes, bell ke,*^Hfppocrates  would  have  a  physician  takespecial 
notice  whether  the  disease  come  not  from  a  diving  supernatural 
cause,  or  whether  it  follow  the  course  of  nature.  But  this  is 
farther  discussed  by  Fran.  Valesius(<fe  sacr.  pliilos.  cap.  8.), 
^Fernelius,  and  'J.  C^sar  Claudinus,  to  whom  T  refer  you, 
how  this  place  of  Hippocrates  is  to  be  understood.  Paracelsus  . 
is  of  opinion,  that  such  spiritual  diseases  (for  so  he  calls  them) 
are  spiritually  to  be  cured,  and  not  otherwise.  Ordinary 
meiEins  in  such  cases  will  not  avail :  non  est  reluctanditm  cum 
Deo*  Wh^n  that  n^onster-taming  Hercules  overcame  all  in 
the  Olympicki,  Jupiter  at  last,  in  an  unknown  shape,  wrestled 
with  him ;  the  victory  was  uncertain,  till  at  length  Jupiter 
descried  himself,  and  Hercules  yielded.  No  striving  with 
supream  powers : 

Nil  juvat  immensos  Cratero  promittere  monies  : 

physicians  and  phy sick  can  do  no  good  ;  ^we  must  submit  our^^ 
selves  under  the  mighty  handofGod^c^^now\eAge  our  offences, 

*.  call  to  him  for  mercy.  -  If  he  strike  us,  una  eademque  manus^ 
vuluus  opemque  feret,  as  it  is  with  them  that  are  wounded  with 
the  spear  of  Achilles ;  he  alone  must  help ;  otherwise  our 

.  diseases  are  incurable,  and  we  not  to  be  relieved. 


- » C^adiari.  ^De  BabiU  mariyre.  c.Lib.  cap.  5.  frog,  ^la\ 

de  abditis  rerum  canssis.  •RQspous.  med.  12.  resp.  U,  Pet.  5.  6. 
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SUBSECT.  II. 


A.  Digression  of  the  nature  of  Spirits^  had  AngelsyOr  Devils^ 

and  how  they  cause  Melancholy. 

JuQW  far  the  power  of  spirits  and  devils  doth  extend,  and 
whether  they  can  cause  tl^is  or  any  other  disease^  is  a  serious 
question,  and  worthy  to  be  considered :  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  which,  1  will  make  a  brief  digression  of  the  nature 
of  spirits.  And,  although  the  question  be  very  obscure(accordr- 
ing  to  *  Postellus)yu//  ofcontroversie  and  ambiguity ^  beyond 
the  reach  of  humane  capacity — (fateor  e'xcederevires  intentionis 
meroe^  saith  ^  Austin ;  i  confess  I  am  not  able  to  understand  it ; 
finitum  de  infinito  nonpotest  staii^ere  :  we  can  sooner  determine 
with  Tully,  [denat. deorum^)  quidnon sint^  quamquid sint ;  our 
subtle  schoolmen^Cardans,  Scaligers,  profound  Tnomists^jFVa- 
castotianaistJ^erneliana  ades,  are  weak,  dry,obscure,defecti  ve, 
.in  these  mysteries ;  and  all  our  quickest  wits,  as  an  owles  eyes 
at  the  snn^  light,  wax  dull,and  are  not  sufficient  to  apprehend 
them) — ^yet,  as  in  the  rest,  I  will  adventure  to  say  somethingto 
this  point.  In  former  times,  (as  we  read,  Acts  23,)  the  Saddn- 
cees  denied  that  there  were  any  such  spirits^devils^or  angels. 
So  did.Galen-the  physician,  the  Peripateticks,  even  Aristotle 
himself,  as  Pomponatius  stoutly  maintains,  and  Scaliger  in 
some  sort  grants ;  though  Dandinus  the  Jesuite  {com,  in  lib.^.de 
animd)  stifly  denies  it.  Substantiae  separatee^  and  intelligences, 
are  thesaniewhichChristians  call  angels,andPlatonists  aevils; 
fo^  they  name  all  the  spirits,  doemones^  be  they  good  or  bad  an* 

fels,  as  Julius  Pollux  {Onomasticony  lib.  I.  cap.  1.)  observes. 
Ipicuresand  atheists  are  of  the  same  mind  in  general,because 
they  never  saw  them.  Plato,  Plotinus,  Porphyrins,  Jambliciis, 
Fro)clus,(insisting  in  the  steps  of  Trisme^istus,  Pythagoras  and 
Socrates)  make  no  doubt  of  it ;  nor  Stoicks,  but  that  there  are 
such  spirits,  though  much  erring  from  the  truth.  Concerning 
the  first  beginning  of  them,  the  ^  Thalmudists  say  that  Adam  - 
had  a  wife  called  Lilis,  before  he  married  Eve,  and  of  herhe 
begat  nothing  but  devils.  The  Turks  ^  Alcoran  is  altoirether  as 
absurd  and  ridiculous  in  this  point;  but  the  scripture  informs 

A  Lib.  1.  c.  7.  de  orbis  concordiA.  In  nulla  re  migor  fait  aHercatio,  nwjor  obscnritas, 
minor  tHpinionuni  concq;rdia  qaam  de  dsemoDtbus  et  substandis  separatis.  b  X^it,.  3. 

de  IVinit;  Cap.  1.  c  Pereriori,  in  Gknesin,  lib.  4.  in  ctfp.  3.  y.  33.  d  See' 

Stroszicu  Cicogna,  omnifiEirae  Mag.  lib.  2.  c.  15.  J.  Aubanas^  Bredenbachias. 
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us  Christians,  how  Luctfer»  the  chief  of  them,  with  his  asso« 
eiates,  *  fell  from  heaven  for  his  pride  and  ambition — created 
of  God^  placed  in  heayiii,.  and  soilietimes  an  angel  of  liffht, 
now  cast  down  into  the  lower^  aSriaL  sublunary  parts,  or  mto 
hell,  and  delivered  into  chains  of  darkness  (2  Fet  2. 4.)  to  be 
kept  unto  damnation.        \ 

'  JV*a/t£re  of  Dev%l»J\  There  is  a  foolish  opinion^  which  isonte 
hold,  that  they  are  the  souls  of  men  departed;  good  an(l  m<nre 
noble  were  deified ;  the  baser  groveled  on  the  around,  or  in 
the  lower. parts,  and  were  devils ;  the  which,  wiUi  TertuUian, 
Porphyritfs  tke  philosopher,  M.  Tyriusy  ser.  27.  maintains. 
^hese  spirits^  he  ^  saith,  which  we  call  angels  and  devils^  are 
nought  hut  souls  of  men  departed^  whichj  either  through  love 
ana  pity  of  their  friends  yet  living ^  help  and  assist  them^ 
or  else  persecute  their  enemies j  whom  they  hated;  as  Dido 
threatned  to  persecute  ^neas : 

Omnibus  ttmbra  locis  adero :  dabis^  improbe,  postias* 

They  are  (as  ojthers  suppose)appoin  ted  by  those  higher  pow- 
ers to  keep  men  from  tneir  nativity,  and  to  protect  or  punish 
them,  as  they  see  cause ;  and  are  called  boni  and  mali  genii 
by  the  Romans — heroes,  lares^  if  good,  lemures  or  larvce,  if  bad 
-r-by  the  Stoicks,  governours  of  countries,  meii^  cities,  saith 
^Apuleius ;  Deos  appellant,  qui  ex  hominum  tmmerOy  juste  dc 
prudenter  vitas  curricula  gubernato^pro  numine,  postea  ab  ho^ 
minibus  prteditifdnis  et  casremoniis  vulgo  admittuntur^  ut  in 
^gypto  OsiriSf  S^c.  Prasstites  Capella  calls  them  which  proi 
tectea  particular  men  as  well  as  princes.  Socrates  haa  his 
da^momum  saturninum  et  igneum,  whiqh,  o£  all  spirit  is  best, 
ad  sublimes  congitationes  animum  erigentem,  as  the  Platonists 
supposed;  Plotinus  his;  and  we  Christians^  our  assisting  an- 

fei,  as  Andreas  Victorellas,  a  copious  writer  of  this  snbject, 
.udovicus  de  La  Cerda  the  Jesuite,  in  his  voluminous  tract  de 
Angela  Custode^  Zanchius,  and  some  divines  think.  But  this 
absurd  tenet  of  Tyrius,  Proclus  confutes  at  large  in  his  book 
de  Animd  et  Dtsmone. 

^  Psellus,'a  Christian  and  sometimes  tutor  (saith  Cuspinian) 
io  Michael  Parapihatius,  emperourof  Greece,  a  great  observer 
of  the  nature  of  devils,  holas  they  are  « corporeal,  and  have 
atrial  bodies  ;  that  they  are  mortal^  live  and  dye  (which  Martia- 
nusCapella  likewise  maintains,  but  our  Christian  phplosophers 


'  4 


.  a  Angehu  per  taperbium  separatns  a  Deo,  qui  inveritate  nonsietit,  Aastin.  ^  "SU 
hjl  aliaa  miiit  DaBmoneB,  quam- undafr  anuBse,  «iik,  corporor  ct^Miito,  briorem  loiserati 
iritam.  CQjnatis  saccwrrant,  aoniinoti  inMeriGora}&,  &c»  cQe  Deo  Socratifc 

^  He  liyed  500  years  since.         .  e  Apnleios.    Spiritas  ammalia  sn&t  ftnimo  passibtlm^' 
Bi«Bte  ratioDalia,  corpore  aeria^  tempote  sempitem^. 


•^v.- 


<e]KpIede) ;  that  ^  they  are  n^vrtBhei^  amt  have  eaocyeme^g;  liol 
theyjiej'p^n^iftheyhe  /mr^  (wbicb  Cardan  copfinas,  and 
Scaliger  justly  lauglis  him  to  scorn  for ;  n  piucwiwt  oera, 
eur  nan  mtgnant  ob  puriorem  aera  f  Sfc.)  orstroken:  and^^f 
their  bodies  be  cut,  witb  admirable  celerity  they  come  togec 
ther -again*  Austin  (in  Gen,  lib.S.H^  orbit-)  approves  bb 
inucb:  mutiUa  C€isu  corpora  in  deteriorem  qnaiitatem  aerh 
^issioris :  so  dotb  Hierom  (Comment,  in  epifi.  ad  Ephes. 
.cap.  3.),  Origen,  Tertullian,  Lactantiusy  aud  many  ancient 
fathers  of  tbe  cburcb^  tb^t»  in  their  fall,  their  bodies  were 
changed  into  a  more  atrial  and  gro^  substance.  Bodine 
lib*  4.  Theatri  Naturw^)  and  David  Crusius  (BermeOeee 
PhUosopImB  lib  4.  cap.  4)  by  several  arguments  proves  mi- 
gels  and  spirits  to  be  corporeal  t  quidquid  confinetur  in  heo^ 
corporeum  est :  at  spiritus  contineturinloco.  ergo.  Sispiriiua 
sunt  quanti^  erunt  corporei:  at  sfmt  quanti^  er^o*.  Sunt^^nitif 
ergo  quanfis  &c.  ^  Bodine  ^oes  further  yet,  and  will  have  these 
aninuB  separatas^  jfenn,  spirits,  angels,  devils^  and  so  likewise 
souls  of  men  departed,  if  corporeal  (which  he  most  e^gedy 
contends),  to  be  of  some  shape,  and  that  absolutely  round,  like 
sun  and  m.pon,  because  that  is  the  most  perfect  form,  quce  nOiJ 
habit  a>speritatiSfnihil  angulis  incisum^  nihil  af^fractibus  imiob^ 
ium^nihileminens^  sedinter  corporaperjecta  estperfeetiimmm: 
therefore  all  spirits  are  corporeal  (he  concludes),  and  in  (heir 
proper  shapes  rou'nd.  That  they  can  assume  either  aerial  bodies, 
all  manner  of  shapes  at  their  pleasures,  appear  in  what  likeness 
they  will  themselves ;  that  they  are  most  swift  in  motion,  ciBD 
pass  man^  milesin  an  instant,  and  so  likewise  transform  bodies 
of  others  mto  what  shape  they  please,  and  with  admirable  cele« 
rity  remove  them.froia  place  to  place;  (as  the  angel  did  Ha- 
bakkuk  to  Daniel,and  as  Philip  the  deacon  was  carried  awayby 
thespirit,when  he  had  baptised  the  eunuch ;  so  did  Pythagoras 
and  ApoUonius  remove  tnemselves  and  others,  with  manysiidi 
feats)  thi^t  they  can  represent  castles  in  tbe  ayre,  pallaces, 
armiest  spectrums,  prodigies,  and  such  strange  objects  to  mor- 
tal mens  eyes,  "^  cause  smelk,  savours,  &c«  deceive  all  the 
senses ;  most  writers  of  this  subject  credibly  believe ;  and  that 
they  can  foretell  future  events,  and  do  many  strange  miracles 


^Notrinntar,  et  excrement  habent;  qpod  pnlsata  doleaot,  solido  perciusa  corpore,  ^ 
i>lab.  4  Theol.  nat.  fol.  536.  ^  ^  cCyprianas,  in  Epist  Monies  etiam  etaiumalia 
transfern  possnnt :  as  the  devil  did  Christ  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacle  ;  and  witches  are 
often  translated.  See  more  in  Strozzins  Cico^da,  lib.  S.  cap.  4.  omoif*  mag.  Peraera 
subdacere/et  in  Bobiime  corpora  ferre  possnnt  <  Biarmanas. — I^ercoafld  ^<4en^,  et 
nruntnr  in  conspicuos  cineres.  Agrippa,  lib.  3.  cap.  (jie  Of  caK  Philos.  <*  Agrippa, 
de  occult.  I%ilos.  lib.  3.  cap.  18.  ' 
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Junos  image  spake  to  Camillas,  and  Fortunes  statue  to  the 
Roman  masons,  with  many  such.  Zanchius,Bodine,  Sponda- 
nus,  and  otiiers,  are  of  opinion  that  they  cause  a  truemetamor-^ 

Ihosis,  ^as  Nebuchadnezar  was  really  translated  into  a  beast, 
^pts  wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  Ulysses  companions  into  bogs 
and  dogs  by  Circes  charms)  turn  themselres  and  others,as  they 
do  witches  into  cats,  doffs^  hares,  cro^s,  &c.(Strozzitis  Cicogna 
bath  many  examples,  lib.  3.  amnif.  mag.  cap  4.  et  5.  which  he 
there  confutes,  as  Austin  likewise  doth,  de  civ.  Dei  lih.  18.)—- 
that  they  can  be  seen  when  and  in  what  shape,  and  to  whom 
they  will  (saith  Psellus,  Tametsi  nU  tale  v^iderimf  nee  optem 
vicfere,  though  he  himself  never  saw  them  nor  desired  it),  and 
use  sometimes  carnalcopulation  (as  elsewhere  1  shall  ^  prove 
,more  at  large)  with  women  and  men.    Many  will  not  believe 
they  can  he  seen ;  and,  if  any  man  shall  say,  swear,  and  stifly 
.inaintain,  (though  he  be  discreet  and  wise,  judicious  and  .learn- 
ed) that  he  hatn  se^ntbem,  they  account  him  a  timorous.fool, 
a  melancholy  dizard,  a  weak  fellow,  a  dreamer,  a  sick  or  a  mad 
man ;  they  contemn  him,  laugh  him  to  scorn ;  and  yet  Marcus, 
of  bis  credit,  told  Psellus,  that  he  had  often  seen  them.   And 
L^o  Suavius,  a Ffenchman, (c  8.  inCommentar.L  l.Paracebi 
de  vita  lonad,  out  of  some  Platonists)  will  have  the  ayre  to  be 
as  full  of  them  as  snow  falling  in  the  skies,  and  that  tney  may 
be  seen,  and  withal  sets  down  the  means  how  men  may  see 
.them;  Si  irr€V€rberati8"oculi8^  sole  splendente^  versus  coelum 
continuaverint  obtutus,  ^cand  saith  moreover  he  tf  yed  it,(j9r£i?- 
missorumjici  experimentum)?knd  it  was  true,  that  the  Platonisfi^ 
said.    Paracelsus  confesseth  that  he  saw  them  divers  times  and 
conferred  with  them ;  and  so  doth  Alexander  ab  ^  Alexandre, 
that  he  so  found  it  by  experience^  when  as  before  he  doubted  of 
it.    Many  deny  it,  saith  Lavater,  {de  spectris^  part.  1.  c  2.  et 
part  S.  c.  1 1 . )  because  they  never  saw  themselves  :    But,  as  he 
reports  at  large  all  over  his  book,  especially  c.  19.  part.  1,  they 
are  often  seen  and  heard,  and  familiarly  converse  with  men,  as 
Lod.  Vives  assureth  us,  innumerable  records,  histories,  and 
testimonies  evince  in  all  ages,  times,  places,  and  ^all  travellers 
besides..    In  the  West  Indies,  and  our  northern  climes,  nihil 
familiarius  quam  in  agris  et  urbibus  spiritus  videre^  audirCy 
qui  vetent^  jubeant,  Sfc.  Hieronymus  (vita  PauR)^  Basil  {ser* 
40),  Nicephorus,*£u9ebius,  Socrates,  Sozomenus,  *^  Jacobus 
Boissardus  (in  his  tract  despirituum  apparitionibus)^  Petrus 


^  Paii.  3.  sect  3.  Mem.  Subs.  1.  Love  Melancholy.  >>  Genial,  diernm 

Ita  aibi  viaum  et  compertum,  qunm   prins,  an   easent,  ambigperet. — Pidetn  aaam 

iiberet                c  |^ib.  1.  de  verit.  Fidei.  Benzo^  Sec.  ^  Lib.  de  Divinatione 
etMagili. 


Mem*  I  •  Subs.  2.]        Nature  of  Devils.  ^  ^9 

Loyenis  (/•  de  8pectris)W\erus  {\.  1.)  have  infinite  variety  of 
such  examples  of  apparitions  of  spirits,  for  him  to  read  that 
farther  douots,  to  his  ample  satisfaction.  '  One  alone  I  will 
briefly  insert.  A  tfoble  man  in  Germany  was  sent  ambassa- 
dour  to  the  kin^of  Sueden  (for  his  name,  the  time,  and  such 
circumstances,  1  refer  you  to  Boissardus,  mine  ""  author). 
After  he  had  done  his  business,  he  sailed^or  Livonia,  on  set 

Eurpose  to  see  those  familiar  spirits,  which  are  there  said  to 
e  conversant  with  men,  ana  do  their  drudgery  works. 
Amongst  other  matters,  one  of  them  told  him  wqere  his  wife 
was,  in  what  room,  in  what  cloathes,  what  doing,  stnd  brought 
him  a  ring  from  her,  which  at  his  return,  non  sine  ommum 
admirmioney  he  found  to  be  true;  and  so  bejieved  that. ever 
after,  which  before  he  doubted  of.  Card  to  (I.  19.  de  subtil) 
relates  of  his  father  Facius  Cardan,  that,  after  the  accustomed 
solemnities.  An,  1491,  13  August,  he  conjured  up  seven  de- 
vils in  Greek  apparel,  aboift  W  years  of  age,  some  ruddy  of 
complexion,  and  some  pale,  as  he  thought :  he  asked  them 
many  questions ;  and  they  made  ready  answer,  that  they 
were  aerial  devils,  that  they  lived  and  di^d  as  men  did^  save 
tliat  they  were  far  longer  liv'd,  (seven  or  eight  hundred 
^  years,)  and  that  they  did  as  much  excel  men  in  dignity,  as 
we  do  juments,  and  were  as  fat*  excelled  again  of  those  that 
were  above  them :  our^^govemours  and  keepers  they  are  more- 
over, (which  ^  Plato  in  Critias  delivered  of  old,)  and  subordi- 
nate to  one  another :  ut  enim  homo  Aomiiti,  sic  daemon  dtsmani 
dominatur  ;  they  rule  themselves  as  well  as  us ;  and  the  spirits 
4if  the  meaner  sort  had  comnionly  such  offices,  as  we  make 
horse-keepers,  neat-h^rds,  and  the  basest  of  us,  overseers- of 
bur  cattle;  and  that  we  can  no  more  apprehend  their  natures 
and  functions,  than  an  horse  a  mans.  They  knew  all  things, 
but  might  not  reveal  them  to  men;  and  ruled  and  doniineered 
over  us^  as  we  do  over  our  horses ;  the  best  king  amongst  us^ 
and  the  most  generous  spirits,  were  not  comparable  to.  the 
basest  of  them.  Sometimes  they  did  instruct  men  and  coni* 
municate  their  skill,  reward  and  cherish,  and  sometimes  again 
terrifie  and  punish,  to  keep  them  in  awe,  as  they  thought  fit; 
nihil  magis  cupientes  (saitn  Lysius,  Phys.  Sto'icorum)  quam 
adorationem  hominunu  The  same  author  Cardan  in  bis  Hy« 
perchen,  out  of  the  doctrine  of  Stoicks,  will  have  som^  of  these 
genii  (for  so  he  calk  them)  to  be  « desirous  of  mens  company, 


»Cap»  8.^  Transportayit  in  lavomam,  copiditato  videndi^  &c..    '     ^  Sic  Hesiodiu 
de  Nymphis^  vivere  dicit  10  tetatei  phoenicum.        ^  c  Gastodes  hoini> 

nam  et  DrpYinciaram^  &c.  taoto  meliores  hominibns^  qaanto  hi  bratis  aninantibus. 
^  PnendeSj  pastores,  gabernatores  homimiia;  ut  iili  animaliam.  ^^  Natora  fatni- 

Jures  ut  canes  hominimu ;  mnlti  aversantor  et  abhonrent. 
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ifetv  affablet  and  familiar  with  tbem,  as  dogs  aVe ;  others  agdkl 
jbo  abhor  as  serpents,  and  care  not  for  thetn.  The  same,  feelifce^ 
iVilbenutis  calls  igneos  et  subhenarefi  qui  nunquam  demefffiMi 
Hdihferiara, ant vix uHum  habent in  terris dommerciuvH:  ^gene-^ 
itr/Ajf  iheyfar  exceUmen  in  worthy  as  a  incm  the  meartest  Itorin  f 
^ttdttsh  some  of  them  are  inferUmt  to  those  of  their  &i&n  tank  hi 
tifarth,  as  the  black  auard  in  a  princes  court,  <md  to  nken  ugcdn^ 
h9  ^onte  degenerate,  base  rational  creatures  are  excelled  of  brute 
ifectsts.  « 

,  That  they  are  tnortal^  besides  these  testimonies  of  Cai^ai)^ 
Naitiahus,  &c.  hiany  other  divines  and  philosophers  hold 
fpdfsi  proKxum  tempusmoriuntur  omnes),  the  *>Platonist6,  hnd 
SOnie  Kabbines,  Porphyrius  and  Plutarch,  as  appears  by  that 
^relation  of  Tliamiis  :  ^The  great  god  Pan  is  dead:  Apollo  Py- 
tthins  ceased  ;  and  so  the  rest.  ^S.  Hierome,  ib  the  life  of 
Paul  the  Eremite,  tells  a  story  how  one  of  them  appeared  to 
iS*  Anthony  in  the  ilildcrness,and  told  him  as  much.  "^ParaceK 
6US9  of  our  late  writers,  stifiy  mciintains  that  they  are  mortal^ 
lire  and  die,  as  other  creatures  do.  Zosiihns  ^.  2.)  fatther 
adds,  that  religion  and  policy  dies  and  alters  with  them.  The 
^  Centiles  gods,  he  saith,  were  expelled  by  Constantino ;  and, 
together  wtih  them,  imperii  Romanimajestas  etjbrtuna  inte^ 
Hit  et  projtigata  est ;  the  fortune  and  miajesty  of  the  Roman 
Empire  decayed  and  vanished;  as  that  hea]then  in  ^Minutrus 
Jbrmerly  bragged,  when  the  Jews  were  overcome  by  the  Ro- 
knans,  the  Jews  god  was  likewise  captivated  by  that  of 'Rome ; 
hnd  Rabsakeh  to  the  Israeiites,no  god  should  deliver  them  out 
bf  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians.  But  these  paradox:es  o>f  tbeif' 
bo'wer,  corporeity,  mortality,  taking  of  shapes,  transposing 
vbdies,  aha  catnal  copulations,  are  sufficiently  confuted  by 
Zanch.  (e.  10. 1,  41)  Pererius,  (in  his  comment)  and  Tostatus 
^questions  on  the  sixth  of  Gen.)  Th.  Aquin.  S.  Austin,  Wie^ 
rus,  Th.  Erastus,  Belrio^  {torn.  2.  L  2  quosst.  29.)  Sebastian 
^Michaelis  (cap,  2.  despiritibtis),!).  Reinolds  {lect. 47*)  l%ey 
Ynay  deceive  the  eyes  of  men,  yet  not  take  true  bodies,'or  inako 
a  real  metamorphosis :  but  as  Cicogna  proves  at  -  large,  they 


*  Ab  komine  plas  distant,  qnam  homo  ab  ignobiliBsimo  vernk ;  et  taman  qnidam  ex 
his  ab  homiDibos  snpeniiitQr,  ut  homines  a  feris,  &c.  b  Gibo  et  potn  oti,  et 

Venere  cam  hominibus,  ac  tandem  mori.     Cicogna,  1.  part.  lib.  2.  c.  3.        cPJntarch. 
He  deflect,  oraculorum.  *  Lib.  de  Zilphis  et  Pygmffits.  e  Dii  ^utiam  a 

Otm^ntino  profligati  sant^  &c.  f  Octitfvian.  dial.  Judaeoramdemn  ftiisse  Romano- 

niin  numinibus  ana  com  gente  ca(>tiTam.  ^  t  Omnia  spiritibos'jplena  ;  et  exedram 

voncordid  et  discor^iel  mnnes^boni  et  mali-effisetns  ptDmanant^tM&nia  htimana  regttutlir. 
Paradox,  vetemm,  de  quo  Cicogiia.  omnif.  mag.  I  2.  c  3. 


Mem.  1.  Subs.  2]        JfatuTM  of  Spirits.  §1 

diat  dwelt  in  Paruassus,  who  ffot  so  much  tr^asore  by  cozeii* 
a^  and  stedtfa.  His  father  Mercury,  because  he  could  ieav« 
4iun  no  wealth,  taught  him  many  fine  tricks  to  get  meaqs  t  ^for 
he  could  djrire  away  mens  cattel,  and,  if  any  pursued  him^ 
turn  ihem  into  what  shapes  he  would,  and  so  aia  mightily  cta- 
rieh  himself;  hoc  astu  maximam  pr€Bdam  est  aMsequnUuB, 
This,  no  doubt,  is  as  true  as  the  rest ;  yet  thus  much  in  ge<- 
Heral,  Thomas,  Burand,  and  others, grant,  Aat  they  have  un^ 
derstandii^  fkr  beyond  men,  can  probably  conjecture,  and 
>  foretell  many  things :  they  can-cause  and  cure  most  diseases, 
Ast^ive  our-senses ;  they  have  excellent  skill  in  all  arte  and 
aeienees;  and  that  the  most  illiterate  devil  is  qiUmishmirtit 
^dentioTf^  as  ^  Cicogna  maintains  out  of  others.  They  know 
the  vertues  of  herbs,  plante,  stones,  minerals,  &c;  of  all  crea^" 
tnres, birds,  beaste,the{our elements, stars,  planets ;  can  aptly 
ap{>ly  and  make  use  of  them  as  they  see  good,  perceiving  the 
causes  of  all  meteors,  and  the  like ;  Dant  se  colovibusy  (a^ 
^  Aoistin  hath  it,)  accommodant  seJiguriSf  adhasrent  sanis,  mb- 
JieiMmt  se  odoribus,  infimdunt  se  saporibus,  omnessensus^etiam 
ipsam  inielKgentiam^  dasmones  fallunt :  they  deceive  ^dl  our 
«enses,  even  our  understanding  iteelf,  at  once.  ^They  can 
produce  miraculous  alterations  in  the  ayre,  and  most  wonder* 
ful  effects,  conouer  armies,  give  victories ;  help,  further,  hurt, 
iCross,  and  alter  numane  atteropte  and  projects,  (Dei  permissu) 
as  (hey  see  good  themselves.  ^  When  Charles  the  great  ia- 
tended  to  make  a  channel  betwixt  the  Rhine  and  Danubius, 
look,  what  his  workmen  did  in  the  day,  these  spirite  flunsr 
^wn  in  the  night :  ut  canaturex  desisteret^pervicere.  Such 
^ts  can  they  do.  But  that  which  Bodine  (/.  4.  Theat.  naL) 
Ainks,  (following  Tyrius  belike  and  the  Platonists)  they  can 
liell  the  secrets  of  a  mans  heart,  oMt  cogitatidnes^  kaminnrn^  is 
iaiost  falser  his  reasons  are  weak,  and  Sufficiently  confuted  by 
Zttieh.  (fii.  4.  cap.  9s),  Hierom,  {lib.  2.  com.  in  Mat.  ad 
e^r  16-)  Athanasius  {qtusst.  27.  ad  Antioehum  Prinoipem), 
mndothers. 

Orders."]  Asforthose  orders  ofgood  and  bad  devils— which 
the  Flatonistehold,  is  altogether  erroneous;  and  those  Ethnicks 


»4>T0S^;^«a8falmeibiTii8  eni,  in  qnaacnnqae  formas  vertebat*  Pawaniafl^Hyginvs. 
>»  Anatiii.  in  1.  2.  de  Gen.  a  literam^  cap.  17.  Partim  qoia  snbtilioria  senras  acamine, 
partim  8cienti&  callidiore  vigent,  et  ex^erienti&  propter  magnam  longitndinem  vite, 
partim  ab  angelis  discont,  &c.  cLib.  3.  ommil  mi^.  cap  3.  Lib.  18.  qmest. 

eQmnn  tanta  «it  et  ,tam  profnnda  ipiritaiim  sdentia^  mimm  non  est  tot  tantaaqne  res 
wn  adnurabileB  ab  ipsia  patrari^  et  qnidem  rerom  nataralinm  ope^  qoas  malto  melina 
inteUigont,  molioqae  pentvis  soib  locia  et  temporibas  applicare  ndnint  qnam  hofoo. 
Ciof^giuu  -  I  AyentinDS.  Qaidqaid  inteidia  exhanriebatnr,  nocte  ezplebatur. 

lade  paVefacti  corator^ff^&c.  ,    . 


62  Nature  of  SpiftUs.         '  [Part.  LSecS. 

boni  and  mali  genii  are  to  be  exploded.  These  heathen  writ- 
ers a^ee  not  in  this  point  among  themselves,  as  Dandinus 
i\ptes ;  an  sint  ^  mali^  non  conveniunt ;  some  will  have  all  sphuts 
ffood  or  bad  to  us  by  a  mistake  :  as,  if  an  oxe  or  horse  coi^ld 
discourse,  he  would  say  the  butcher  was  his  enemy 'because  he 
killed  him,  the  grasier  bis  friend  because  he  fed  him. ;  an  hunter 
preserves  and  yet  kills  his  game;  and  is  hated  nevertheless 
of  his  game ;  nee  piscaiorem  piscis  amare  potest,  Sfc.  But 
Jamblicos,PselIus,Plutarch,andmostPlatonists,acknowledge 
bad,  et  ah  eorum  maljicns  cavendum^  for  they  are  eniemies  of 
mankind ;  and  this  Plato  leai*ned  in  Egypt,  that  they  qaar« 
relied  with  Jupiter,  ^and  were  driven  by  nira  down  to  hell. 
That  which  ^Apuleius,  Xenophon,  and  Flato  contend  of  Sto- 
crates  dcemoniumf  is  most  absurd ;  that  which  Plotinus  of  his^ 
that  he  had  likewise  Deum  pro  dwmonio ;  and  that  which  Por- 
phyry concludes  of  them  all  in  general,  if  they  be  neglected 
m  their  sacrifice,  they  are  angry ;  nay  more,  as  Cardan  in  his 
Hyperchen,  will,  they  feed  on  mens  souls  i^elementa  gtmt 
ptantis  elementum^  animalibus  plantee,  hominibus  animalid, 
erunt  et  homines,  aKis^  non  antem  diis;  nimis  enim  remota  est 
eorum  natura  a  nostrd  ;  qua  propter  dcemonibus  :  and  so,  be- 
like, that  we  have  so'mady  battles  fought  in  all  ages,  coun- 
tries, is  to  make  them  a  feast,  and  their  sole  delight.  But  to 
return  to  that  I  said  before— if  displeased,  they  fret  and  chafe, 
(for  they  feed,  belike,  on  the  souls  pf  beasts,  as  we  do.  on 
their  bodies)  and  send  maliy  plagues  amongst  us;  but,,  if 
pleased,  then  they  do  much  good ;  is  as  vain  as  the  rest,  and 
confuted  by  Austin  (/•  9.  e.  8.  de  Civ.  Dei,)  Euseb.  (/.  4. 
praspar.  JEvang.  c.  6.)  and  others.  Yet  thus  much  I  find, 
that  our  school-men  and  other  ^  divines  niake  nine  kinds,  of 
bad  spirits,  as  Dionysius  hath  done  of  angels.  In  thie  first 
rank,  are  those  false  gods  of  the  Gentiles,  which  were  adored 
heretofore  in  several  idols,  and  gave  oracles  at  Delphos,  and 
elsewhere ;  whose  prince  is  Beelzebub.  The  second  rank 
is  of  lyars  and  eequivocators,  as  Apollo  Pythius,  and  the 
like.  The  third  are  those  vessels  of  anger,  inventors  of  all 
mischief;  as  that  Theutus  in  Plato;  Esay  calls  them  ^vessels 
of  fury ;  their  prince  is  Belial.  The  fourth  are  malicious  re- 
venging devils;  and  their  prince  is  Asmodseus.  The  fifth  kind 
are  cozeners,  such  as  belong  to  magicians  and  witches;  their 
prince  is  Satan.      The  sixth  tire  those  aerial  devils,  that 


^Inlib.  3,de  amni&,  text.  39.  Homeras  indisoriminatiin  omnea  spurRns  dfemones 
vocat.^  ^  b  A  Jove  ad  inferos  palsi^&c.  cDe  Deo  Socratia.    Adeat. 

■tnifai  diviniL  aortedeBmoirioinqaoddam,  aprim&  paeriti&  me  aequutnm  :  ssepedissoadet; 
impellit  nonnanqDam^  inatar  vochi.  Plato.  d  A^ppa,  nb.  3.  de  occul.  ph.  ci  IS. 

Zancb.  Pictorias,  Pererias,  Cicogna,  1.  3.  cap.  1.      _      «  Vaia  m,  c.  13. 
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f 

^corrupt  the  aire,  and  cause  plagues,  tbundeirs,  fires,  &c.v 
spoken  of  in  the  Apocalyps,  and  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  names 
them  the  princes  of  the  ayre ;  Meresin  is  iheir  prince.  The 
seventh  is  a  destroyer,  captain  of  the  Furies,  causing  wars^ 
^tumults,  combustion,  uproars,  mentioned  in  the  Apocalyps, 
and  called  Abaddon.  The  eight  is  that  accusing  or  calum* 
niating  devil,  whom  the  Greess  call  A/<xCeXo«,  that  drives  men 
to  despair.  The  ninth  are  those  tempters  in  several  kinds ; 
ieind  their  prince  is  Mammon.  Psellus  makes  six  kinds,  yet 
none  above  the  moon.  Wierus,  in  his  Pseudomonarchid 
DcemoniSf  out  of  an  old  book,  makes  many  more  divisions 
and  subordinations,  with  their  Iseveiral  names,  numbets,offices9 
&C.  but  Gazseus  ^cited  by  ^  Lipsius)  will  have  all  places  full  of 
angels,spirits,  anu  devils,above  and  beneath  the  moon,8etherial 
and  a^rial^ which  Austin  cites  out  ofFarro,  /.  7.  deCiv.Deij  c.  6. 
The  celestial  devils  ahove,  and  aerial  beneath^  or  as  ^  some 
will,  gods  above,  semidei  or  half  gods  beneath,  lareSj  heroes, 
aeniif  which  clime  higher,  if  they  lived  well  (as  the  Stoicks 
field),  but  grovel  on  the  ground,  as  they  were  baser  in  their 
lives,  nearer  to  the  earth  ;  and  are  manes^  lemures^  lamicBj  ^c. 
^  They  will  have  no  place  void,  but  all  full  of  spirits,  devils,  or 
some  other  inhabitants  ;  Plenum  coelum^  aJer,  aqna^  terra,  ei 
omnia  sub  terra,  saith  Gazaeus ;  though  Anthotiy  Kusca  (in  his 
book  de  Inferno,  lib.  5.  cap.  7.)  would  confine  them  to  the 
middle  region,  yet  thev  wil|  have  them  every  where ;  ^  not  so 
much  as  an  hair  breadth  empty  in  heaven,  earth,  or  waters, 
above  or  under  the  earth.  The  air  is  not  so  full  of  flies  in 
summer,  as  it  is  at  all  timesof  invisible  devils :  this  ^Paracelsus 
stifly  maintains,  and  that  they  have  every  one  their  several 
cha^os  ;  others  will  have  infinite  worlds,  and  each  world  his 
peculiar  spirits,  gods,  angels,  and  devils,  to  govern  and 
punish  it. 

Singula  ^  nonnulli  credunt  quoque  sidera  posse 
'Dici  orbes :  terramque  appellant  sidus  opacam. 
Qui  minimus  diviim  prsesit. 

^Gregorius  Tholosanus  makes  seven  kinds  of  setherial 
spirits  or  angels,  accordifi^to  the  number  of  the  seven  planets. 
Saturnine,  Jovial,  Martisu,  &c.  of  which  Cardan  discourseth, 
lib.  20,cfe  subtil,  he  calls  them  substantias^primas ;  Olympicos 
dcemones,  Trithemius,  qui  pnesunt  Zodtaco,  j*c.  and   will 


*  Quibiu  datum  eit  nocerelteme  et  man.  See.  ^  *>  Phvsiol-  StoieormUve  Senac. 

lib.  1.  cap.  SB.  '^  Uaqoe  ad  lanam  animas  esse  SBtoereas,  voaariqae  heroaa, 

larea,  genios.  ^  Mart  Gapella.  «  Nihil  yacnum  ab  his,  abi  vel  capllam 

in  aerem.vel  aqaam  jaciaa.'  ^Lib^deZilp.  s  Palingeniiu.  ^1^7. 

cap.  34.  et  5.  Syniax.  art  mirab.  « 


/ 
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have  tbein  to  be  good  angels  above,  Aevih  beneath  the  moon; 
.  their  several  names  and  offices  he  there  sets  down,  and{which 
Dionysias,  of  angels)  will  have  several  spirits  for  several  conn* 
treys,  men,  offices,  &;c.  which  live  about  them,  and  as  so  many 
assisting  powers,  cause  their  operations ;  will  have,  in  a  word, 
innumerable,  aod  as  many  of  them  as  there  be  stars  in  the 
skies.  ^  Marcilius  Ficinus  se€^ms  to  second  this  opinion,  out 
of  Plato,  or  from  himself,  I  know  not,  (still  ruling  their  in* 
feriours,  as  they  do  those  under  them  again,  all  subordinate  | 
and  the  nearest  to  the  earth  rule  us  ;  whom  we  subdivide  into 
g^oodand  bad  angels,  callgodsordevils,astheyhelporhurta8, 
and  so  adore,  love  or  hate)  but  it  is  most  likely  from  Plato,  for 
be,  relying  wholly  on  SocrAieB^quemm&ri  potius  ^pmmmeniiri 
voluisse  scribit,  out  of  Socrates  authority  alone,  made  nine 
kinds  of  them :  which  opinion,  belike,  Socrates  took  from 
Pythagoras,  and  he  from  Trismegistus,  he  from  Zoroaster-^ 
first,  God,  secondly,  ideae,  thirdly,  intelligences,  fourthly, 
arch-angels,  fifthly,  angels,  sixthly,  devils,  seventhly,  heroes, 
eighthly,  principalities,  ninthly,  princes  ;  of  which  some  were 
absolutely  gooa,  as  gods,  some  bad,  some  indifferent  inier 
deo8  ei  homines,  as  heroes  and  dcemones^  which  ruled  men, 
and  were  called  ^eraii,  or  (as  ^Proclus  and  Jamblicus  will)  the 
middle  betwixt  God  and  men,  priticipalities  and.  princes^ 
which  commanded  and  swayed  kings  and  conntreys,and  bad 
places  in  the  sphears  perhaps;  for; as  every  sphear  is  higher, 
so  hath  it  more  exceUent  inhabitants ;  which,  belike,  iis  that 
Galilseus  a  Qalilseo  and  Kepler  aims  at  in  his  Nundo  SideriOf 
when  he  will  have  ^  Saturnine  and  Jovial  inhabitants,  and 
which  Tycho  Brahe  doth  ip  some  sort  touch  or  insinuate  in 
one  of  his  epistles  :  but  these  tbings  ^  Zanchi us  justly  ex- 
plodes, cap.  3  lib.  4,  P.  Martyr,  in  4.  Sam.  S8. 

So  that  according  to  these  men,  the  number  of  setherial 
Spirits  must  needs  be  infinite  :  for  if  that  be  true  that  some  of 
our  mathematicians  say,  that  if  a  stone  could  fall  from  the 
starry  heaven,  or  eighth  sphear,  and  should  pass  ^  veiy  hour  an 
hundred  miles,  if  would  be  sixty-five  years,  or  more,  before  it 
Would  come  to  the  ground,  by  reason  of  the  great  distance  of 
heaven  from  earth,  which  contains  (as  some  say)  one  hundred 
and  sevebty  millions  eight  hundred  and  three  miles^^^besides 
those  other  heavens,  (whether  they  be  crystalline  or  watery, 
which  Maginus'adds)  which  perad  venture  hold  as  muchmore, 


«  Comment,  in  diaL  Plat  de  amore,  c.  ^.  Ut  spfasera  qnnlibet  snptr  now,  iia  ,pno- 
fltavtiores  habet  babitatores  suao  spbeere  consoites,  at  habet  nostra.  b  £,i|^  c|e 

animd,  et  d»mone.     Medu  inter  deos  et  homines,  divina  ad  nos,  et  nostra  nqbaliter 
tfd  ^eos  femnt.  ^  -  c  Sataminas  et  J  oviales  accolas.  d  fnloca  detmsi  sunt 

infra  coelestes  .orbes^  in  aerem  scilicet  etinfra,  nbi  jodiciogeneraU  reservantnr. 
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•^^bow  many  such  spirits  may  it  contain  ?  And  yet,  for  all 
(bis  *  Thomas,  Albertus,  and  most,  hold  that  there  be  far  more 
angels  than  devils. 

r'  Sublunary  devihj  and  their  kinds.']  But,  be  they  more  or 
less,  quod  supra  nos^  nihil  ad  nos.  Howsoever,  as  Martianus 
Ibolishly  supposeth,  astherii  dcBmones  non  curant  res  humanas; 
they  care  not  for  iis,  do  not  attend  onr  actions,  or  look  for' 
us;  those  aetherial  spirits  have  other  worlds  to  reign  in,  belike, 
or  business  to  follow.  We  are  only  now  to  speak  in  brief  of 
these  sublunary  spirits  or  devils.  For  the  rest,  our  divines 
determine  that  the  devil  hath  no  power  over  stars,  or  heavens. 
**  Carminibus  coelo  possunt  deducere  lunam,  ^c.  Those  are 
poetical  fictions ;  and  that  they  can  ^sisiere  aquamjfiuviu^  et 
vertere  sidera  retro^  Sf-c,  as  Canidia  in  Horace,  'tis  all  false. 
^They  are  confined,  until  the  day  of  judgement,  to  this  sub- 
lunary world,  and  can  w6rk  no  further  than  the  fonr  elements, 
and  as  God  permits  them.  Wherefore,  of  these  sublunary 
devils,  though  others  divide  them  otherwise  according  to  their 
several  places  and  offices,  Psellus  makes  six  kinds,  fiery, 
a^tial,  terrestrial,  watery,  and  subterranean  devils,  besides 
those  faires,  satyrs,  nymph,  &c. 

Fiery  spirits  or  devils  are  such  as  commonly  work  by  blazing 
stafs,  firedrakes,  or  ignesjatui^  which  lead  men  often  in  flu- 
ifitna,  aut  prcecipitia^  ;saith  Bodine  (lib,  2.  Theat.  natures y 
JbL  221.)  Quos^  inquitf  arcere  si  volunt  viatores^  clard  voce 
Deum  appellarCj  aut  prondjacie  terram  contingente  adorare 
aportet :  et  hoc  amuletummajoribusnostris  acceptum  ferre  «fe- 
bemus.  See.  Likewise  tbev  counterfeit  suns  and  moons,  stars 
oftentimes,  and  sit  on  ship'inasts ;  t»  navioiorum  mmmUatibua 
visuntur  ;  and  are  called  IHscuri  (as  Eusebius,  /.  contra  Philo- 
sophos^  c.  48,  informeth  us,  out  of  the  authority  of  Zeno- 
J>hanes);  or  little  clouds,  ad  moium  nescio  quern  volantes^ 
which  neverappear,  saith  Cardan,  buttheysignifiesome  mis- 
chief or  other  to  come  unto  men,  though  some  again  will  have 
them  to  portend  good,  and  victory  to  that  side  they  come 
towards  in  sea  fights;  St.  Elmes  fires  they  commonlv  can  them, 
dnd  they  do  likely  appear  after  a  sea  storm»  JRadzivilius, 
the  Polonian  duke,  calls  this  apparition  Sancti  Grermant 
^idus;  and  saith  moreover,  that  he  saw  the  same  after  in  a 
iMorm,  as  he  was  sayling,  1582,  from  Alexandria  to  Rhodes. 
Our  stories  are  full  of  such  apparations  in  all  kinds.     Some 

think  they  keep  their  residence  in  that  Hecla  mountain  in 

» 

»  Q.  36.  art  9.  h  V4rg.  8.  Ec.  c  ^n.  4.  d  Austin.  Hoc  dixi,  ne 

qtUB  eoEistiinet  habitate  ibi  mala  dseinoiiia>  nbi  solem  et  lanam  et  stellas  Dens  ordinvit 
Bt  alibi :  nemo  arhitraretnr  ddemonem  coelis  habitare  cam  angelis  sois^  unde  lapsnm 
^redimiM.  Id.  Zanch.  1.  4.  c.  3.  de  angel,  malic.  Pererias^  in  Gen.  cap.  6.  lib.  8.  ip 
v«r.  2l  ■ 
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Idandy  ^tna  in  Sicily,  Lipara,  Vesuvius,  &c.  These  devils 
were  worshipped  heretofore  by  that  superstitiouis  wv^^iMtrrttoy 
and  the  like. 

*  Aerial  spirits  or  devils  are  such  as  keep  quarter,  most  part, 
in  the  *  air,  cause  manv  tempests,  thunder,  and  lightnings, 
tear  oaks,  fire  steeples,  houses,  strike  men  and  beasts,  make  it 
rain  stones  (as  in  Livies  time),  wooll,  frogs,  &c.  counterfeit 
armies  in  the  air,  strange  noises,  swords,  &c.  as  at  Vienna  before 
the  coming  of  the  Turks,  and  many  times  in.  Rome,  as  Scheret- 
zius,  /.  de  spect,  c.  1  part,  \.  Lavater,  cfe  sped,  part.  I.e.  17, 
Julius  Obsequens,  an  old  Roman,  in  bis  book  prprodigies,  a6 
urh.  cond.  505,  ^  Maehi^vel  hath  illustrated  by  many  examples, 
and  Josephusin  his  book  de  belloJudiaco^hefore  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  All  which  Guil.  Postallus  (in  his  first  boc^,  e.  7. 
de  arbis  concordid)  useth  as  an  efiectual  argument  (as  indeed 
it  is)  to  perswade  them  t^at  will  not  believe  there  be  spirits  or 
devils.  They  cause  whirlwinds  on  a  sudden,  and  tempestuous 
storms  'f  which  though  our  meteorologists  generally  refer  to 
natural  causes,  yet  I  am  of  Bodines  mind  {Theat  Nat.  L  2.) 
they  aro-more  often  caused  by  those  atrial  devils,  in  their  se- 
veral quarters  ;  for  tempestatibus  se  ingerunt^  saith  ^Riph.  Ar- 
gentine ;  as  when  a  desperate  man  makes  away  with  himself, 
which  by  hanging  or  drowning  they  frequently  do,  (as  Kom- 
mannus  observes,  de  mirac.  mort.  part.l.  c.  7G)  tripudium 
agenteSf  dancing  and  rejoicing  at  the  death  of  a  sinner*  These 
can  corrupt  the  air,  and  caiuse  plagues,  sickness,  storms,  ship- 
wrecks, fires,  inundations.  At Mons  Oraconis  in  Italy,  there  is 
a  most  memorable  example  in  ^Jovianus  Pontanus  :;ana  nothing 
so  familiar  (if  we  may  believe  those  relations  of  Saxo  Grammd- 
ticus,  Olaus  Magnus,  Damianus  A.  Groes)  as  for  witches  and 
sorcerers,  in  Lapland,  Lithuania,  and  all  over  Scandia,  i/b  sell 
winds  to  marriners,  and  cause  tempests;  which  Marcus  Paulus 
the  Venetian  relates  likewise  of  the  Tartars.'  These  kind  of 
devils  are  much  ^  delighted  in  sacrifices,  (saith  Porphyry) 
held  all  the  world  in  awe,  and  had  several  names,  idols, 
sacrifices  in  Rome,  Greece,  iBgypt,  and  at  this  day  tyran-^ 
nize  over,  and  deceive,  those  Ethnicks  and  Indians,  being 
adored  and  worshipped  for  ^gods:  for  the  Gentiles  goc& 
*  were  devils  (as  ^  Trismegistus  confesseth  in  his  Asclepius ; 
and  he  himself  could  make  them  come  to  their  images  by/ 
magick  spells),   and   are  nov^  as  lauch  respected  by  our 


I  / 


a  Domas  ^rniint,  mnros^  dejiciunt,  imviisceiit  se  torbimbns  «i  procellis  et  pnlverem 
instar  colamne  evehnnt.    Cicog^a^  I.  5.  c.  6.  i>Qaie8t  in  LIf.  ^  J}e 

ApoUpro 

_>ii  gentium 

dsemonia,  &c.  ego  in  eomm  stataas  pellexi. 
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papists  (saith  *  Pictorius)  under  the  name  of  saints.  These 
are  they  which.  Cardan  thinks,  desire  so  much  carnal  copu- 
lation with  witches  tncubi  and  Succubi)^  transform  bodies, 
and  are  so  very  cold,  if  they  be  touched ;  and  that  serve 
magicians.  His  father  had  one  of  them,  (^  as  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  relate)  an  atrial  devil,  bound  to  him  for  twenty 
and  eight  years.  As  Agrippas  dog  had  a  devil  tyed  to  his  col- 
ler,  some  think  that  Paracelsus  (or  else  Erastus  belies  him)  ' 
had  one  confined  to  his  sword  pummel ;  others  wear  Ihem  in 
rings,  &c.  Jannes  and  Jambres  did  many  things  of  old  by 
their  help,  Simon  Magus,  Cinops,  Apollonius  Tyanens,  Jam- 
blicns,  and  Trithemius  of  l^te,  that  shewed  Maximilian  the 
emperour  his  wife,  after  she  was  dead ;  et  verrucam  in  colh 
efns  (saith  ^  Godolman),  so  much  as  the  wart  in  her  neck. 
Delrio,  {lib.  S.)  bath  divers  examples  of  their  feats;  Cicogna, 
lib.  3.  cap.  3,  and  Wierus  in  his  book  de  prcestig.  dcemonuniy 
Boissardus.  demagiset  vene^. 

Water-devils  are  those  namdes  or  water  nymphs  which  have 
been  heretofore  conversantabout  waters  and  rivers.  The  water 
(as  ^Paracelsus  thinks)  istheir  chaos,  wherein  they  live.  Some  - 
call  thevckjiiiriesy  and  say  that  Habundia  is  their^queen.  These 
cause  inundations,  many  times  shipwracks,  and  deceive  men 
divers  wayes,  as  Succubce^  or  otherwise,  appearing-  most  part 
(saith  Trithemius)  in  womens  shapes.  Parac^Isus  bath  several 
stories  of  them  that  have  lived  and  been  married  to  mortal 
men,  and  so  continued  for  certain  years  With  them,  and 
after,  upon  some  dislike,  have  forsaken  them. .  Such  a  one 
as  Egeria,  with  whom  Numa  was  so  familiar,  Diana,  Ceres^ 
&c.  *^OIaus  Magnus  hath  a  long  narration  of  one  Hotherus,  a 
king  of  Sweden,  that,  having  lost  his  company  as  he  was  hunt-  . 
ing  one  day  met  with  these  water  nymphs  or  fairies,  and  was 
feasted  by  them ;  and  Hector  Boethius,  of  Macbeth  and  BancQ, 
^wo  Scotish  lords,  that,  as  thev  were  wandering  in  woods,  had 
their  fortunes  told  them  by  three  strange  women.  To  these 
heretofore  they  did  use  to  sacrifice,  by  that  ^^^fu»yTi/«,  or  divi- 
nation by  waters. 

Terrestrial  devils  are  those  ^  lares^  genii^Jhunes^  satyrSf 
s  wood-nymphs,  foliots,  fairies,  Kobin  Goodfellows^  Trulli^  ^c. 
which  as  they  are  most  conversant  with  men,  so  they  do 
them  most  harm. .  Some.think  it  was  they  alone  that  kept  the 
heathen  people  in  awe  of  old,  and  had  so  many  idols  and 


•  Et  ndhc  sub  divonini  nomine  eolontnr  a  pontificiis.  b  Lib.  11.  de  rernm 

Tar.  c  Lib.  3.  cap.  3.  de  magifl  et  veneficis^&c.  ^  d  Lib.  de  Zilphls. 

«  £ib.  3.  f  Pro  salute  hominam  excnbare  se  simulant ;  sed  in  ewam  perniciem 

omnia  moUontor.    AnsL  9  Drjades^  Oriades,  Hamadryades. 
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temples  er^^ted  to  tbem.  Of  this  range  was  Dagan  am6ng8(t 
the  Fhilistins,  Bel  amongst  the'Babylouians,  Astartes  among^ 
the  Siclonjans,  Baal  among'st  the  Samaritans,  Isis  and  Osiris 
amongst  the  ^Egyptians,  &c.  Some  put  our  *  fairies  into  this 
rank,  which  have  been  in  form^er  times  adored  with  much  su- 
perstition, with  sweeping  their  houses,  and  setting  of  a  pail  of 
clean  water,  good  victums,  and  the  like;  and  then  they  should 
not  be  pincned,  but  find  money  in  their  shoes,  and  be  for- 
tunate in  their  enterprizes.  These  are  they  that  dance  on 
heaths  and  greens,  as  ^  Lavater  thinks  with  Trithemins,  and, 
as^OIaus  Magnus  adds,  leave  that  green  circle',  which  ure 
commonly  find  in  plain  fields,  which  others  hold  to  proceed 
from  a  meteor  falling,  or  some  accidental  rankness  of.  the 
ground ;  so  nature  sports  herself.  They  are  sometimes  seen  by 
old  women  and  children.  Hieron.  Pauli,  in  bis  description 
of  the  city  of  Bereino,  in  Spain»  relates  how  they  have  been 
familiarly  seen  near  that  town,  about  fountains  and  hills  :,  noH" 
nunquam  (saith  Trithemius)  in  sua  latibula  montium  simpli- 
jciores  homines  ducunt^  stupenda  mirantibus  ostendentes  mird^ 
jouloj  molarum  sonituSf  spectacular  Sfc.  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
gives  instance  in  a  monk  of  Wales  that  wils  so  deluded*  ^  Pa« 
racelsus  reckons  up  many  places  in  Germany,  where  they  do 
usually  wall^  in  little  coats,  some  two  foot  long.  A  bigger 
kind  there  is  of  them,  called  with  us  hobgoblinsy  and  Robin 
Goodfellou^^^  that  would  in  those  superstitious  times,  grind 
corn  for  a  mess  of  milk,  cut  wood,  or  do  any  manner  of 
drudgery  work.  They  would  mend  old  irons  in  those  JSolian 
isl^i^  of  Lipara^  in. former  ages,  and  have  been  often  se^n  and 
Tieard.  ®  Tbolosanus  calls,  them  Trullos  and  Getulos^  and  saitfa 
,that  in  his  dayes  they  were  common  in  many  places  of  France; 
Dithmarus  Bleskenius,  in  his  description  of  Island,  reports  for 
a  certainty,  that  almost  in  every  family  they  liave  yet  somesucb^ 
familiar  spirits ;  and  Felix  Malleolus,  in  his  book  de  crudkl. 
dwmoh,  affirms  as  much,  that  these  Trolli^  or  Telchines^  are 
Tery  common  in  ^orway^  ^ and  seen  to  do  drudgery  work; 
to  draw  water,  saitjh  Wierus,  (lib.  1.  cap.  22.)  dress  meat,  or 
any  such  thing.  Another  sort  of  these  there  are,  which  fre- 
'quent  forlorn  s  houses,  which  the  Italians  call  Joliots,  most 
part  Jnnoxious,  ^Cardan  holds:     They  will  make  strange 


b  -  - 

a  Elvas  Olans  vocat.  lib.  3.  b  Part.  1.  cap.  19.  c  Lib.  3.  cap.  11.  El- 

yaram  choreas  Olans  lib.  3.  vocal.      Saltnm  adeo  profnnde  in  terras  imprimcnt,  nt 
locus  insigni  deinceps  virore  orbicnlaris  sit,  et  gramen  non  pereat.  ''     ^  Lib.  de 

Zil^h.  et  Pygmaeis,  Olans,  1.  3.  ^  Lib,  7.  cap.  14.  «  Qui  et  in  famulitio  viris  et 

.femiois  inserviunt,  conclavia  8<;o]^id  purgant,  patinas  mnndftBt,  li^a  portant,  eqnos 
curant,  &c.  <*  Ad  ministeiia  utuntor.  e  Where  ;trea8ure  is  hid  {as  some 

thinkj/or'some  murder,  or  such  like  villany  committed.  *>  Lib.  16.  de  rernm 

varietat. 
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nciseg  in  the  mght^  howl  scmetimes  pittifullyl  and  then 
hmgh  again^  canse  great  flames  and  sudden  lights^  fling  stones^ 
rattle  dMm$\  shave  men,  open  doors^  and  shut  them^  fli^g 
down  platters^  stools^  chests^  sometimes  appear  in  the  likenesse 
'^hares^  crowsj  black  dogs^  ^c.  /of  whicn  read  »  Pet.  Thyrseus 
the  Jesuit  (in  his  Tract  de  loeis  infesiis^  part,  1  et  cap.  4.) 
who  will  have  them  to  be  devils,  or  the  souls  of  damned 
men  that  seek  revenge^  or  else  souls  out  of  purgatory  that 
«eek  ease.  For  such  examples,  peruse  ^  Sigismundus  Scheret- 
zius,  lib.  de  spectris^  part.  1.  c.  1.  which  he  saith  he  took  out 
of  Luther  most  part ;  there  be  many  instances.  ^Plinius  Secun- 
dus  remembers  such  a  house  at  Athene,  which  Athenodorus 
the  philosopher  hired,  which  no  man  durst  inhabit  for  fear  of 
devils.  Austin  (de  Civ*  Deiy  lib.  22  cap,  8.)  relates  as  much 
of  Hesperius  the  tribunes  house  at  Zubeda  near  their  city  of 
Hippo,  vexed  with  evil  spirits  to  his  great  hinderance ;  cum 
ajfflujti&ne  animaKum  et  servorum  suorum.  Many  such  in* 
stances  are  to  be  read  in  Niderius,  Formicar.  lib,  5.  cap.  1?.  3, 
^c.  Whether  I  may  call  these  Zim  and  Othim^  which  Isaj 
-cap.  18.  21.  speaks  of,  I  make  a  doubt.  See  more  of  these 
in  the  said  Sctieretz.  lib.  I.  de  spect.  cap.  4  :  he  is  full  of  ex- 
amples. These  /kind  of  devils  many  times  appear  to  men 
.ana  affright  ihem  out  of  their  wits,  sometimes  walking  at 
^  noon-day,  sometimes  at  nights,  counterfeiting  dead  mens 
ghosts,  as  that  of  (Jaligula,^vhich  (saith  Suetonius)  was  seen 
to  walk  in  Lavinias  garden :  where  bis  body  was  buried,  spirits 
haunted,  and  the  liouse  where  he  dyed :  ""  Nulla  nox  sine  ter-- 
rare  transacta^  donee  incendio  consumpta  ;  every  niofht  this 
bapned,  there  was  no  quietness^  till  tne  house  was  burnecL 
About  Hecla  in  Island,  ghosts  commonly  walk,  animas  mor-^ 
tuorum  simuhntes^  saith  Jo.  A  nan.  lib,  3.  de  not.  daem, 
Olaus,  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  Natal.  Tallopid.  lib,  de  apparit.  spir^ 
Kormann6s,  de  mirac.  mort.part.  \.  cap,  44.  Such  sights  are 
frequently  seen  drca  sepulcra  et  monasteria^  saith  Lavat* 
lib.  i.  cap.  \9.  ill  monasteries  and  about  church-yards,  loca 
paludinosa^  ampla  a^diflcia^  solitaria,  et  ccede  hominum  no* 
tata,  ^c.  Thyreus  adds,  fibi  gravius  peccatum  est  commis'^ 
sum^  impii^  pauperum  oppressores^  et  nequiter  insignes  habi* 
tant.  These  spirits  often  foretell  mens  deaths,  by  several 
signs^  as  knocking,  groanings,  &c.  though  Rich.  Argen« 


^Vel  spiritiu  sant  hinasmodi  damnatorain^  vel  e  pnrgatorio,  vel  ipsi  daBmooes, 
«.  4.  bQaid^m  lemares  domesticiii  instrumeDtis  Doctn  luduot :  ^tinas,  bibs, 

e«Dtiliaraa,  et  alia  vasa«  dejiciant ;  et  qaidam  voces  emittunt,  ejalant)  nsnm  emittant, 
&c.  at  oanes  irigri,  feles,  variis  formis,  &c^  c  Eoist  1.  7.  ^  Meridionales 

«henu»De8  Cicogna  calls  them,  or  Alastores,  t.  3.  cap.  9.  ^Saeton.  c.  69.  in  Ca- 

ligula. fStrosKsiu^  Cico£^a,  lib.  3.  tna'g.  cap.  5. 
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.f  ratisgressed  the  least,  and  hell  for  the  wickedest  of  them ;  hie 
velut  in  carcere  adjinem,  mundi^  tunc  in  locum  funestiorem 
trudendi,  as  Austin  holds,  de  Civit.  Dei^c.  22.  lib.  14.  cap.  3. 
et  23.  But,  be  where  he  will,  he  raffeth  where  he  may ;  to  com- 
fort himself  (as  ^  Lactantius  thinKs)  with  other  mens  falls, 
he  labours  al)  he  can  to  bring  them  into  the  same  pit  of  per- 
dition with  him ;  for  **  meTis  miseries^  calamities^  and  mines 
are  the  devils  banqueting  dishes.  By  many  temptations  and 
several  engines,  he  seeks  to  captivate  our  souts.  The  lord  of 
lyes,  saith  ^  Austin ;  as  he  was  deceived  himself  he  seeks  to 
deceive  others  ;  the  ring-leader  to  all  naughtiness ;  as  he  did 
by  Eve  and  Cain,  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  so  would  he  do  by 
nil  the  world.  Sometimes  he  tempts  by  covetousness,  drunk- 
enness, pleasure,  pride,  &c.  eirrs,  dejects,  saves,  kills,  protects, 
and  rides  some  men,  as  they  do  their  horses.  He  studies  our 
overthrow  and  generally  seeks  our  destruction;  and,  al- 
thougii.he  pretend  many  times  fa)imane  good,  and  vindicate 
liimself  for  a  god,  by  curing  of  several  diseases,  tegris  sanita- 
tem^  et  cceds  luminis  usum  restitiiendo^  (as  Austin  declares, 
lib.  10.  de  civit.  Dei^  cap.  6.)  as  Apollo,  ^sculapius,  Isis,  of 
old  have  done ;  divert  plagues,  assist  them  in  wars,  pretend 
their  happiness ;  yet  nihil  his  impurius^  scelestius^  nihil  hu- 
mano  generi  infestius  ;  nothing  so  impure,  nothing  so  perni- 
cious, as  may  well  appear  by  their  tyrannical  and  bloody  sa- 
crifices of  men  to  Saturn  and  Molocn  (which  are  still  in  use 
amongst  those  barbarous  Indians),  their  several  deceits  and 
cozenmgs  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  their  false  oracles,  sacri- 
fices, their  superstitious  impositions  of  fasts,  penury,  &c. 
heresies,  superstitions,  observations  of  meats,  times,  &;c.  by 
which  they  ^  crucifie  the  souls  of  mortal  men,  as  shall  be 
ahewedin  our  treatise  of  religious  melancholy.  Modico  adhuc 
tempore  sinitur  malignari,  as  *  Bernard  expressetfa  it:  by 
iSoas  permission  he  rageth  a  while,  hereafter  to  be  confined  to 


^  LActantius,  2  de  origine  erroris^  cap.  15.     Hi  maligni  spirittis  per  -omnem  terrain 
▼agantnr,  et  solatiam  perditionis  sum  oerdendis  homimbas  operantor.  ^  Morta- 

linm  calamitates  epalae  sunt  malorara  daemoDam.     Synesias.  c  Dominas  men- 

dacii,  a  seipso  deceptiis,  alios  df  cipere  cupit.  Adversarius  hnmani  generis.  Inrentor 
mortis,  8a]>erbi8e  institotor,  radix  malitiae;  scelerum  capnt^  princeps  omniom  vitiorun^ 
fiirit  itide  in  Dei  coutomeliam,  homibum  pemiciem.  De  horam  cooatibos  et  opera* 
-tionibas,  lege  JE^ipkaniam,  2  torn.  lib.  2.  Dionysium,  c.  4.  AmbrM.  Epistol.  lib.  10. 
^.84.  August,  de  civ.  Dei^  lib.  5.  c.9.  lib.  a  cap>  22.  lib.  9.  18.  lib.  10.21. 
Tkeophil.  in  12.  Mat,  Pasil.  ep.  141.  Leonem  Ser.  Th^odoret  in  11  Cor.  ep«  22. 
Ofar^s.  hoia.  53.  in  12.  Gen.  Greg,  in  1.  c.  John  Barthol.  de  prbpl  I.  2.  c.  20. 
.Zanch.  I.  4.  de  malis  angelis.  Perer.  in  Gen.  I.  8.  in  c.  6.  2.  Origen.  Sa^pe  proeliia 
ontenrnnt ;  itinera  «t  negotia  nostra  qojecanqae  dirigunt,  clandestinis  sabsidiis  optatoa 
seepe  preebent  snccessos.    Pet  Mar.  in  Sam.,  &c.    Rnscam  de  Inferno.  ^  Et 

Vi^fot  mancipia  circnmfert.    Paellas.  <i  Lib.  de  transmot.    Malac.  ep. 
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hell  «nd'  darkness,  whifih  m  prepared  for  him  and  his  angels 
Matt  25.    . 

How  faritheir  power  doth  extend,  it  is  hard  to  determine. 
What  the  ancients  held  of  their  effects,  force,  and  operations, 
J  will  briefly  show  you.     Plato,  in  Critias,  ^nd  after  him,  hid 
fcdiowerst  gav^e  out  that  these  spirits  or  devils  werem^ns  go* 
vernowrs  suid  keepers,  our  lords  and  masters^  as  we  are  of  our 
cattle.      ^  They  govern-  provinces  and  kirigdorks  by   oracles^ 
auauries,  dreams,  rewards  and  punishments,  prophesies,  in- 
spirations, sacrifices,  and  religious'superstitioBs,  varied  in  as 
many  forms»  as  there  be  diversity  of  sjpirits:  th^y  send  wars, 
plagues,  peace,  sickness,  health,  dearth,  plenty,  ^adstantes 
nicjam  nobis ^  spectantes  et  arbitrantes^  ^c.  ^as  appears  by 
those  histories  of  Thucydides,  Livius,  Dionj^ius  Halicamas- 
£eus,  with  many  others,  that  are  full  of  their  wonderful  stra- 
tagems) and  were  therefore,  by  those  Roman  and  Gredc  com- 
mon-wealths, adored  and  worshipped*for  gods,  with  prayers, 
and  sacrifices,^  &c.      ^  In  a  word,  hihil  magis  quasruni^  quant 
metum  et  admirationem  hominum  ;  and  (as  another  hath  it)  . 
did  non  potest^  quam  impotenti  ardore  in  homines  dominium^ 
€t  divinos  cultus,  maligni  spiritus  affectent,     Trithemius  in 
his  book  de  septem  secundis^  assigns  names  to  such  angels  as 
are  governours  of  particular  provinces  (by  what  authority  I 
know  not),  and  gives  them  several  jurisdictions.  Asclepiades  a 
'Grecian,Rabbi  Achiba  the  Jew,  Abraham  Avenezra,and^Rabbi 
Azareel,  Arabians,  (as  I  find  them  cited  by  ^  Cicogna)  farther 
add,  that  they  are  not  our  governours  only,  sed  ex,  eorum 
coneordid  et  discordid,  boni  et  mali  affectum  promanant ;  but  as 
they  agree,  so  do  we  and  our  princes,  or  disagree ;  stand  or 
fall.    Juno  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  Troy,  Apollo  a  good  friend, 
Jupiter  indifferent :  JEqua  Venus  Teucris,  Pallas  iniquafuit ; 
«ome  are  for  us,  still  some  against  us ;  premente  Deo^fert  Deus 
alter  opem.     Religion,  policy,  publick  and  private  quarrels, 
.wars,  are  procured  by  them ;  and  they  are  ®  delighted  perhaps 
to  see  men  fight,  as  men  are  with  cocks,  bulls  and  dogs,  bears, 
&c*      Plagues,  dearths,  depend  on  them,  our  bene  and  male 
ess&f  and  almost  all  our  other  peculiar  actions,  (for,  as  Anthony 
Rusca  contends,  lib.  5,  cap.   18,  every  man  bath  a  g^ood  and 
a  bad  angel  attending  of  him  in  particular,  all  his  life  long, 
which  Jamblicus  calls  dcemonem)  preferments,  losses,weddings, 
deaths,  rewards,  and  punishments,  and  (as  ^Proclus  will 
all  offices  whatsoever :  alii  genetricem,  alii*opyicem  potes^ 


.    ^  Gastodes  suit  hominaiii,  at  nos  ammalimn :  tam  et  nrovinciis  propositi  regnnt 
aqgnriis,  somniis,  oracalis,  pFeemiis;&c.  b ll^ipsiug^ phynol.  Stoic,  lib.  Leap.  19. 

PU60  SoaVis.    I(jkm  dt  Trithemias.        .  d  Omnif.  mag.  lib.  9.  rap.  23.  ,       e  Ladna 
deonmi  snmus,  '  lab.  de  aiiim&  et  deemone.  . 
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tatem  labent^  S^c.  ancT  several  names  they  give  tliem  ac^ 
cording  to  their  offces,  as  Lares^  Indigetes,  Praestitesy  S^c. 
When  the  Arcades,  in  that  battel  at  Chaeronea,  which  was 
foughtagainst  KingPhilip  forthe  liberty  of  Greece^had  deceit* 
fully  carried  themselves, — long  after,  in  the  very  same  place, 
diis  Grcecice  ultoribuSf  (soith  mine  author)  thisy  were  miserably 
slain  by  Metellns  the  Roman  :  so  likewise,  in  smaller  matters, 
they  will  have  things  fall  out,  as  ^  hese  boni  and  mali  genii 
favour  or  dislike  us«  Satumini  non  conveniunt  Jovialibus*  ^c; 
He  ihatis  SaturninuSj  shall  never  likely  be  preferred.   ^That 

>  base  fellows  are  often  advanced,  undeserving  GnathoeSf  and 
vicious  parasites,  when  as  discreet,  wise,  vertuous,  and  worthy 
men  are  neglected,  and  unrewarded,tbey  refer  to  those  domi- 
neering spirits,  or  subordinate  oenn:  as  they  are  inclined,  or  fa- 
vour men,so  they  thrive,are  ruled  and  overcome;  for,  (as  *»Liba- 
nius  supposeth)  in  our  ordinary  conflicts  and  contentions,  ^e« 
niusgenio  cedit  et  obtemperatyOne  genius  yields  and  is  overcome 
by  another.  All  particular  events  almost  they  refer  to  these 
private  spirits;  and  (as  Paracelsus  adds)  they  airect,  teach,  in* 
spire,  and  instruct  men.  Never  was  any  man  extraordinarily 
famous  in  any  art^  action,  or  great  commander,  that  had  not 

faniiliarem  acemonemy  to  inform  him,  as  Numa,  Socrates, 
and  many  such,  as  Cardan  illustrates,  cap^  J28-  Arcanis  pru- 
dentice  civilis,  ^  speciali  siquidem  gratidy  se  a  Deo  donari  as^ 
serunt  magiy  a  geniis  ccelestibus  instruiy  ab  iis  doceri.     But 

'these  are  most  erroneous  paradoxes,  inepice  et /abulosce  nugosy 
rejected  by  our  divines  and  Christian  churches.  'Tis  true, 
they  have,  by  Gods  permission,  power  over  us ;  and  we  find 
by  experience,  that  tney  can  *^  hurt,  not  our  fields  only,  cattel, 
goods,  but  our  bodies  and  minds.  At  Hammel  in  Saxony, 
an.  1484.  20  Junii,  the  devil,  in  the  likeness  of  a  pied  piper, 
carryed  away  1 30  children,  that'were  never  after  seen.  Many 
times  men  are  ^  afifri^hted  out  of  their  wits,  carried  away 
quite  (as  Scheretzius  illustrates,  lib.  1 .  c.  4.)  and  seveially  mo- 
lested by  his  means.  Plotinus  the  Platonist  (lib.  14.  advers. 
Gnost.)  laughs  them  to  scorn,  that  hold  the  devu  or  spirits  can 
cause  any  such  diseases.     Many  think  he   can  work  upon 


*  Qaoties  fit,  ut  princii)e8  iiovitiam  anlicmn  divitiis  et  dignitatlbiis  pene  obrnant,. 
et  maltoram  annorum  miDistrnm,  qai  non  semel  pro  hero  pericnlum  snbiit^  ne  te- 
mncio  donent,  8z;c.      Idem.  Quod  {>hilosophi  non  remanerenter^  com  scacra  et  in- 
eptos  ob  insalaam  jocum  ssBpe  prsBmiam  reportet,  inde  ti,  &c.  b  Lib.  de 

cment.  cadaver.  ^  ^  Boissardas,  c.  6.  magia.  <l  Godelmannos,  oap.  3. 

lib.  I.  de  Magia.  idem  Zanchius,  lib.  4.  cap.  10  et  11.  de  malis  angelis.  ^Tfo- 

civiL  roelancbolifL  farioaos  efficit,  et  quandoque  penitoa  idterficit.  G.  Picolominena ; 
idemque  Zanch.  cap.  10.  lib.  4.  Si  Deus  permittat,  corpora  noatra  movere  poaaant,  al« 
terare,'  qnovis  morborum  et  malorum  genere  afficere^  imo  et  in  ipsa  penetrare  et 
S8»vire.  /  >  "  ,.  .   j 
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the  body,  butnothpon  the  mind.  But  experience  pronounceth 
otherwise,  than  he  can  work  both  upon  body  and  mind.  Tertul- 
lian  is  of  this  opinion  (c.  22.)  ^  that  he  can  cause  both  sickness 
and  healthy  and  that  secretly.  ^Taurellus  adds,  by  clancular 
poysons  he  can  infect  the  bodies^  and  hinder  the  operations 
of  the  bowels^  though  we  perceive  it  not ;  closely  creeping  into 
them^  saith  ^  Lipsius,  and  so  crucifie  our  souls ;  et  nocivd  melan* 
cholt&furiosos  efficit.  For,  beinga  spiritual  body,  he  struggles 
with  our  spirits,  saith  Rogers,  ana  suggests  (according  to  . 
?  Cardan,  verba  sine  voce^  species  sine  visu)  envy,  lust,  anger, 
&c.  as  he  sees  men  inclined. 

The  manner  how  he  performs  it,  Biarmannus,  in  his  oration 
against  Bodine,  sufficiently  declares.  He  *  begins  first  with 
the  phantame^  and  moves  that  so  strongly^  that  no  reason  is 
able  to  resist.  Now  the  phantasie  he  moves  by  mediation  of 
humours;  although  many  physicians  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
devil  can  alter  the  mind,  and  produce  this  disease,  of  himself. 
Quibusdam  meSicorum  visum^  saith  ^  Avicenna,  quod  melan^ 
cholia  contingat  a  dcemonio.  Of  the  same  mind  is  Psellus, 
and  Rhasis,  the  Arab,  {lib,  K  Tract,  9.  Cont.)  ^  that  this 
disease  -  proceeds  especially  from  the  devily  and  from  him 
alone,  Arculanus,  cap,  6.  in.  9.  Rhasis^  JBlianus  Montaltus 
la  his  9  cap.  Daniel  Sennertus,  lib.  1.  part,  .9.  cap,  1 1,  con- 
firm as  much,  that  the  devil  can  cause  this  disease ;  by  reason, 
many  times^  that  the  parties  affected  prophesie,  speak  strange 
language,  but  non  sine  interventu  humoris^  not  without  the 
humour,  as  he  interprets  himself;  no  more  doith  Avicenna:  si 
contingat  a  da^monio^  sufficit  nobis  ut  convertat  compleocionem 
ad  choleramnigramy  et  sit  caussa  ejus pi'opinqua  cholera  nigra  ; 
the  immediate  cause  is  choler  adust;  which  ^  Pomponatius  like- 
wise labours  to  make  good :  Galgerandus  of  Mantua,  a  famous 
physician,  so  cured  a  dasmoniacal  wom^n  in  his  time,  that 
spake  all  languages,  by  purging  black  cholera  and  thereupoii, 
belike,  thii^  humour  of  melancholy  is  cvXXeA  batneum  difwoli^ 
the  devils  bath ;  the  devil,  spying  his  opportunity  of  such  hu- 
mours, drives  them  many  times  to  despair,  fury,  rage,  &c. 
mingling  himself  amongst  these  humoun^.  This  is*  that  which 
Tertullian  averrs,  corporibus  infiigunt  acerbos  casuSf  animwque 


*  Indacere  potest  morfaos  et  sanitates.^  byigceram  action  eg  potest  inhibere 

fatenter,  et  venenis  nobis  ignotis  corpus  inficere.  c  Irrepentes  corporibus  oc 

calto  morbos  fingunt,  mentes  terrent,  membra  distdrqnent.  Lips.  Pbvs.  Stoic'  1.  1. 
c.  19.'       ^  <l  De  rerum  var.  1. 16.  c.  93.  •  Qaum  mens  immediate  de* 

cipi  neqnit,  primnm  movet  pbantasiam,  et  ita  obfinnat  vanis  conceptibus,  ut  ne- 
qnen^  facultati  sestimatiyse,  rationive  Ibcnm  relinqaat  Spiritas  malus  invadit  animam, 
tnrbat  sensus,  in  fororem  coniicit.    Austin,  de  \iL  beat.  f  Lib.  3.  Fen.  1. 

Tract  4.  c.  18.  e  A  dsemone  maxime  proficisci^  et  ssepe  solo.  ^Lib.  da 

incant 
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repentinos  ;  membra  (Kstorquenf,  occuUerepenieSi  ipe.  and,  which 
Lemnius  goes  about  to  prore,  immiscent  se  mah  genii  pravis 
humoribusi  atque  atrcs  btli,  Sfc.  and  ^  Jason  Prateiisis,  tncU  the 
devil,  being  a  slender  incomprehensible  spirity  can  easily  insi- 
nuate and  wind  himseff  into  humane  bodies,  and  cunninglg 
couched  in  our  bowels,  vitiate  our  healths,  terrific  our  souls 
with  fearful  dreams,  and  shake  our  mind  with  Juries.    And  in 
another  place,  These  unclean  spirits  settled  in  our  bodies,  and 
now  mixt  with  our  melancholy  humours,  do  triumph,  as  it  were, 
and  sport  themselves  as  in  another  heaveui      Thus  he  ar^nes, 
and  tnat  they  go  in  and  out  of  our  bodies,  as  bees  do  in  a  hive^ 
and  so  provoke  and  tempt  us,  as  they  perceive  our  temperature 
inclined  of  itself,  and  most  apt  to  be  deluded.     ^  Agrippa  and 
Lavater  are  perswaded  that  this  humour  invites  the  devil  to  it, 
wheresoever  it  is  in  extremity;  and,  of  all  other,  melancholy 
persons  are  most  subject  to  diabolical  temptations  and  illusions, 
and  most  apt  to  entertain  them,  and  the  devil  best  able  to  work 
upon  them ;  but,  whether  by  obsession  or  possession,  or  other* 
wise,  I  will  not  determine ;  'tis  a  difficult  question.      Delrio 
the  Jesuite,  {torn.  S.  lib.  6)  Springer  and  his  colleague,  (nmlL 
malef,)  Pet.  Thyreus  the  Jesuite,  {lib,  de  dcdmoniacis,  de  lods 
infestis,  de  terrificationibus  nocturnis)  Hieronymus  MenguB 
(JFlagel.  deem.)  and  others  of  that  rank  of  ponti6cal  writers, 
it  seems,  by  their  exorcisms  and  conjurations,  approve  of  it, 
having  forged  many  stories  to  that  purpose.     A  nun  did  eat  a 
lettice  ^without  grace,  or  sianing  it  with  the  sign  qfthe  cross, 
and  was  instantly  possesseci.   .  Durand,  lib.  6.  Rational*  c*  86. 
nunu  8)  relates  that  he  saw  a  wench  possessed  in  Bononia  with 
two  devils,  by  eating  an  unhallowed  pomegranate,  as  she  did 
afterwards  confess,  when  she  was  cureii  by  exorcisms.     And 
therefore  our  papists  do  sign  themselves  so  often  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  nedcemon  ingredi  ausit,  and  exorcise  all  manner 
of  meats,  as  being  unclean  or  accursed  otherwise,  as  Bellar- 
mine  defends.     Many  such  stories  I  find  amongst  pontifidal 
writers,  **  to  prove  their  assertions ;  let  them  free  their  own 
credits :  some  few  I  will  recite  in  this  kind  out  of  most  ap« 
proved  physicians.     Cornelius  Gemma  {lib.  2.  de  not.  mirtx^c. 
c.  4)  relates  of  a  young  maid,  called  Katherine  Gualter,  a 
coopers  daughter,  an.  1571 » that  had  such  strange  passions  and 
convulsions,  three  mnn  could  not  sometimes  hold  her.     She 
purged  a  live  eele,  which  he  saw^  a  foot  and  a  half  long  and, 

a  Cap.  de  mania.  lib.  de  Ynorbis  cerebp.  Deemones,  qaiim  sint  tennes  et  hiciiiDpre> 
liensibileR  spiritas,  se  insinnare  corporibae  hnmams  possunt^  et  oecult  in  viacet^as 
operti,  valetttdinem  vitiare^  somBiisanimasterrerejet  me^tes  fhroribiu  ^atere.  Isfli- 
noant  se  melancholicoram  penetralibasintns,  ibiqae  conndnat  et  deKiaaniiir^  tunqnatfli 
in  regtone  clarissimorum  sid^nipi,  cogaiitqae  «nimam  fnrere«  ^iMy.  1»  cw^  €L 

Qcciit  philos.'part.  1.  cap.  1.  de  soectris.  c  Sm$  cniC9  et  sanctificatioQe ;  aie  • 

dssmdne  obsessa.  dial.  ^  Greg.  pag.  c.  9. 
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toucbed  himself ;  but  the  eele  afterwards  vanished  ^  she  vo-^ 
raited  some  twenty  •'four  poundsof  fulsome  stuffof  all  colour^, 
twice  a  day  for  fourteen  dayes ;  and,after  tbat,sbe  voided  great 
balls  of  hair,  pieces  of  wood,  pigeons  duns^,  parchment,  goose 
dung,  coals;  and,  after  them,  two  pound  of  pure  blood,  and 
then  again  coals  s^nd  stones  (of  which  some  had  inscriptions) 
bigger  than  a  walnut,  sonle  of  them  pieces  of  glass,  brass^  &c. 
besides  paroxysmes  of  laughing,  weeping,  andextasies^  &c.  Et^ 
hoc  {inquit)  cumhorrore  vidiy  this  I  Siaw  with  liorrour.  They, 
could  ao  no  good  on  bet  by  physick,  but  left  her  to  the  clergy. 
Marcellus  Donatus  lib.  2.  c.  1.  de  med  dirab.)  hath  such 
another  story  of  a  countrey  fellow,  that  had  four  knives  in  his 
belly,  imtar  serrce  cfew^a^o*,  indented  like  a  saw,  every  one  a 
span  long,  and  a  wreath  of  hair  like  a  globe,  with  much  bag- 
gage of  like  sort,  wonderful  to  behold.  How  it  should  come 
into  his  guts,  he  concludes,  certe  non  alio  quam  dcemonis  as^ 
tutid  et  dolo.  Lan^ius  (Epist.  med.  lib.  1.  Epist.  dS)  hath 
many  relations  to  this  effect,  and  so  hath  Christopheras  a  Vega.t 
Wierus,  Skenkins,  Scribanius,  all  agree  that  they  are  done  by 
the  subtilty  and  illusion  of  tbe  di&viT.  If  you  shall  ask  a  rea- 
son of  this,  'tis  to  exercise  our  ]>atience;  for  as  ^Tertullian 
holds,  Virtus  non  est  virtus^  nisi  comparem  habet  aliquem^ 
in  quo  stq^erando  vim  suam  ostendat ;  'tis  to  try  us  and  our 
faith  I  'tis  for  our  offences,  and  the  punishment  of  our  sins, 
by  Gods  permission  they  doit;  carnifices  vindictcR  jtistoi  Dei^ 
as  ^  Tolosanus  stiles  .them,  executioners  of  his  wilt :  or  rather 
as  David  PsaL7S.ver.  49.  He  east  upon  them  the  fierce^ 
ness  of  his  angers  imUgnation^  wrath,  and  vexation,  by  send* 
ing  out  of evif angels.  So  did  he  afflict  Job,  Saul,  the  lunaticka 
and  dflsmoniacal  persons  whom  Christ  cured,  Matth.  4.  8* 
Luke  4. 11.  Luke  13.  Mark  9.  Tobit  8.  5,  &c.  This,  I 
say,  happeneth  for  a  punishment  of  siui  for  their  want  of  faith, 
incredulity,  weakness,  distrust,  &c. 


SUBSECT.  in. 


Of  Witches  and  MagicianSjhow  they  cause  Melancholy. 

JL  OU  have  heard  what  the  devil  can  do  of  himself:  now 
you  shall  hear  what  he  can  perform  by  his  instruments,  who 
are  many,  times  wor^e  (if  it  be  possible)  than  he  himself,  and 
to  satisfie  their  revenge  and  lust,  cause  more  mischief;  multq, 

»  Penult  de  opific.  Del  ^  Lib.  28.  oap.  36.  Tom.  3. 
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entrn  mala  non  egisset  dasmon^  nisi  provocatus  a  sagisy  as 
^  Erastus  thinks :  much  harm  had  never  been  done,  had  he  not 
been  provoked  by  witches  to  it.  He  had  not  appeared  in  Sa- 
muels shape,  if  the  witch  of  Endor  had  left  him  alone ;  or  re- 
presented those  serpents  in  Pharaohs  presence,  had  not  the  ma- 
gicians urged  himunto  it :  nee  morbos vel hominibus velbrutis 
mfligerety  (Erastus  maintains)  si  sagas  quiescerent ;  men  arid 
cattfe  nKight  go  free,  if  the  witches  would  let  him  alone.  Many 
deny  witches  at  all,  or,  if  there  be  any,  they  can  do  no  harm. 
Of  this  opinion  is  Wierus,  {Jib.  8.  cap.  56.  prcBstig*  da:m.) 
Austin  Lerchemer  a  Dutch  writer,  Biarmannus,  Ewichins, 
Euwaldus,  our  countryman  Scot :  with  him  i]n  Horace, 

Somnia  terrores  magicos,  miracula,  sagas, 
Nocturnes  lemures,  portentaque  Thessala,  risu 
Excipiunt— — — '* 

they  Iau?h  at  all  such  stories :  but  on  the  contrary  are  most 
lawyers,  divines,  physicians,  philosophers,  Austin,  Herihingius, 
Danseus,  Ghytrseu^,  Zanchius,  Aretius,  &c.  Delrio,  Springer, 
'^Niderius,  (lib.  6.  J5brmicar.)  Cuiatius,  Bartolus,  {consil.  6. 
torn.  I.)  Bodine,  (dcemoniant.  lib. !?.  cap.  8)  Godelmani,  Dam* 
bederius,  &c.  Paracelsus, Erastus,  Scribanius,  Camerarius,&c. 
The  parties  by  whom  the  devil  deals,  may  be  reduced  to  these 
two — such  $is  command  him,  in  shew  at  least,  as  conjurers, 
and  magicians,  (whose  detestable  and  horrid  mysteries  are 
contained  in  their  book  called  "^Arbatell;  dcemoTies  enim  ad* 
vocati  pronto  sunty  seque  exorcismis  et  canjurationibus  quasi 
cogi  patiuntur^  ut  miserum  magorum  genus  in  impietate  deti^ 
Tieant,)  or  sucl|  as  are  commanded,  as  witches,  that  deal  ex 
parte  implicite  or  explicxtey  as  the  ^  King  bath  well  defined. 
Many  subdivisions  there  are,  and  many  several  species  of  sor- 
cerers, witches,  inchanters,  charmers,  &c.  They  have  been 
tolerated  heretofore,-  some  of  them ;  and  magick  hath  been 
publickly  professed  in  former  times,  in  "^  Salamanca, ^Cracovia, 
and  other  places,  though  after  censured  by  several  ^  univer- 
sities, and  now  generally  contradicted,  though  practised  by 
some  still,  maintained  ana  excused,  tam&uamres  secreta^  quae 
non  nisi  viris  magnis  et  peculiari  beneficio  de  ccelo  instructis 
communicatur  (I  use  ^  Boissardus  bis  words) ;  and  so  far  ap- 
proved by  some  princes,  ut  nihil  ausi  aggredi  in  politicise 


^  De  lamiis.  ^  £t  qnomodo  venefici  fiant^  enarfat.  ^  De  nno  plnra 

legas,  in  Boissardo,  lib.  1.  de  pneatig.  ^Hex  Jacobus^  Demonol.  1. 1.  c.  3. 

«  An  nnivernty  in  Spain^  in  old  Caatile.  fThe  chief  town  in  Poland. 

E  Oxford  and  Paris.    See  finem  P.  Lnmbardi*  ~j  i>  Pnefat  de  magis  et  vene- 

OGIS^  lib.  , 
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in  sacriSf  in  eonsilUs^  sine  eorum  arbitrio;  they  consult  still 
with  them,  and  dare  indeed  do  nothing  without  their  advice. 
Nero  and  Heliogabalus,  Maxentius,  and  Julianus  Apostata, 
were  never  so  much  addicted  to  magick  of  old,  as  some  of 
our  modern  princes  and  popes  themselves  are  now  adayes. 
Erricus,  king  of  Sweden,  had  an  *  inchanted  cap,  by  vertue 
of  which,  and  some  magical  murmur  or  whispering  terms,  he 
could  command  spirits,  trouble  the  ayre,  and  make  the  wind 
[?tand  which  way  ne  would;  insomuch  that,  when  there  was 
any  ffreat  wind  or  storm,  the  common  people  were  wont  to 
say,  the  king  now  had  on  his  conjuring  cap.  But  such  exam- 
ples are  infinite.  That  which  they  can  do,  is  as  much  almost  as 
the  devil  himself,  who  is  still  ready  to  satisfie  thein  desires, 
to  oblige  them  the  more  unto  him.  They  can  cause  tempests, 
storms;  which  is  familiarly  practised  by  witches  in  Norway^ 
Island,  as  I  have  proved.  They  can  make  friends  enemies,  and 
enemies  friends,  by  philters ;  **  turpes  amores  conciliare^  en- 
force love,  tell  any  man  where  his  friends  are,  about  what  em- 
ployed, though  in  the  most  remote  places ;  and,  if  they  will, 
^  bring  their  sweethearts  to  them  by  nighty  upon  a  goats  bojck 
flying  in  the  dyre^  (Sigismund  Scheretzius,  ^parf .  1.  cap.  9.  de 
spect.  reports  confidently,  that  he  conferred  with  sundry  such, 
tnat  had  been  so  carried  many  miles,  and  that  he  heard  witches 
themselves  confess  as  much)  hurt,  and  infect  men  and  beasts, 
vines,  corn,  cattle,  plants,  make  women  abortive,  not  to  con- 
ceive, ^  barren  men  and  women  unapt  and  unable^  married 
and  unmarried,  fifty  several  ways,  (saith  Bodine,/.  2.  c.  2.)  flye 
in  the  ayre,  meet  when  and  where  they  will,  as  Cicogna  proves, 
and  (La vat.  de  spec.  part.  2.  c.  17.)  steal  young  children  out  of 
their  cradles^  ministerio  dsemonum,  and  put  deformed  in  their 
rooms,  which  we  call  changelings^  (saith  *  Scheretzius,  part  K 
c.  6)  make  men  victorious,  fortunate,  eloquent :  (and  there- 
fore in  those  ancient  monomachies  and  combiats,  they  were 
searched  of  old,  ^if  they  had  no  magical  charms)  they  can^ 
make  s  stick-frees,  such  as  shall  endure  a  rapiers  point,  mus- 
ket shot,  and  never  be  wounded ;  (of  which  read  more  in  Bois^ 
sardus^  cap.  6.  de  Magidy  the  manner  of  the  adjuration,  and 
by  whom  tis  made,  whercandhowtobeused  inexpeditionibus 
hellidsy  praliisy  duellisy  ^c.  with  many  peculiar  instances  and 
examples)  they  can  walk  in  fiery  furnaces,  make  men  feel 


^Rotatam  pilenm  habebat,  qao  ventos  Tiolentos  cieret^  aerem  tarbaret^  et  in  qaam 
partem^  &c.  bEraitiu.  c  Ministerio  hircinoctonii.  d  Sterile* 

nuptos  et  inhabiles.  Vide  Petnim  de  Palade,  lib.  4.  distinct  34.  Panlam  Goiclandam, 
« Infantes  matribns  snfibrantor;  aliis  spppositivis  in  locnm  veronnn  conjectis, 
f  Milles.  %  D.  Lather,  in  primnm  prsBceptam,  et  Leon.  Varios/Tib.  de 

fascino. 
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no  pahi  oii>  the  rack,  aut  alias  torturas  sentire ;  tbc^y  can. 
stanch  blood,  ""  represent  dead  mens  shapes,'  alter  ana  torn 
themselves  and  others  into  several  forms  at  their  pleasures.^ 
Agaberta,  a  famous  witch  in  Lapland,  would  do  as  much 
publickly  tci  all  spectatours — modo  pusilla^  modo  anusy  moda 
procera  ut  quercus^  modo  vacca^  avis^  coluber ^  ^c.  now 
ybung,  now  old,  high,  low,  like  a  cow,  like  a  bird,  a  snake,, 
and  what  not  ?  She  could  represent  to  others  what  forms  they 
most  desired  to  see,  shew  them  friends  absent,  reveal  secrets^ 
maximd  omnium  admiratione^  &c.  And  yet,  for  all  thissubtilty 
of  theirs,  (as  Lipsius  well  ohservesy  Physiolog.  Stdicor.  Kb.  1, 
cap  17')  neither  these  magicians,  nor  devils  themselves,  caa 
takeaway  gold  orletters  out  of  mine  or  Crassus  chest,,  et  client 
telisy  suis  largiri  ;  for  they  are  base,  poor,  contemptible  fellows, 
most  part:  ,as  ""Bodine  notes,  they  can  do  nothing  injudicvm. 
decreta  aut  pcenasy  in  regum  consilia  vel  arcana^  nUiil  in  rem 
nummariamaut  thesauros  ;  they  cannot  give  money  to  their, 
clients,  alter  judges  decrees,  or  counsels  oi  kings :  these  minuti 

2enii  cannot  do  it :  altiores  genii  hoc  sibi  fiaservdrtaft ;  the 
igher  powers  reserve  these  tilings  to  themselves.  Now  and 
then,  peradventure,  there  may  besome  more  famous  magicians, 
(like  Simon  Magus,  ^  A  ppoUonius  Tyaneus,  Pastes,  Jamblicus, 
^  Odo  de  Stellis)  that  for  a  time  can  build  castles  in  the  ayre^, 
represent  armies,  &c.  (as  they  are  ^said  to  have  done)  com- 
mand wealth  and  treasm^e^  feed  thousands  with  all  variety  of 
meats  upon  a  sudden,  prQtect  themselves  and  their  followers 
from  all  ponces  persecutions,  by  removing  from  place  to  place 
in  an  instant,  reveal  secrets,  future  events,  tell  what  is  done  in^ 
far  countries,  make  them  appear  that  dyed  long  since,  &c.  and 
do  many  such  miracles^  to  the  worlds  terrour,  admiration^ 
and  opinion  of  deity  to  theiyiselvess :  yet  the  devil  forsakes 
them  at  last ;  they  came  to  wicked  enw ;  and  raro  aut  nnn^ 

Suam  such  impostors  are  to  b^  found^.  The  vulgar  sort  of 
bem  can  work  no  such  feats.  But  to  my  purpose^-^they  cau, 
last  of  all,  cure  and  cause  most  diseases  to  such  as  they  love 
or  bate,  and  this  of  ^  melancholy  amount  the  rest;  Paracelsus 
(torn.  4.  de  morbis  amentium^  tract.  1.)  in  express  words  affirms* 
multifaseinantwr  in  melanehoHwn  ;  many  are  bewitched  into 
meliancholy,  out  of  his  experience.  The  same  saith  Danaeuisr, 
hb.  3«  de  sortiarUs.     Vidt^.  inquitt  qui  meUmcholicos  morbos^ 


*  JlAvat*  Cicog»  *>BoiBgardun,  de  Maguk  «  Dsmdob.  lib*  3.  c,  3. 

^Vide  Philostratum,  vit&  ems;  Bousardma  deMagis.  eXobrigeaais.  Lege 

eh.  1.  cap.  19.       ^  fVideoia4a«idePa«et     >  (Decraent  a^ver.        i>£rii8taax 
Adolphna,  S,cribaA)H8«  ^  Viig.  ^aeid.  4*  incant»tricem  describenfl ; 

Hsc  4e  caraunibiia  pvomlttil  solvere  meokMH  Qwi  veliij,  jut  alils  daras  imill^fQ 
cnras. 


fr 
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ffravissimos  induxerunt:  I  have  seen  tboee  that  have  caused 
melancholy  in  the  most  grievous  manner^  ^dryed  up  womens 
papSy  cured  gouty  palsie  ;  this  and  apophxy^faUing^nchnessr^ 
which  no  physick  could  help^  solo  tetctu^  by  touch  alone.  Ru- 
lattd(t»  his  3.  Cent,  Curadi.)  gives  an  instance  gf  one  David 
Helde,  a  young  man,  who,  by  eating  cakes  which  a  witch 
gave  him,  mox  delirare  cc&pity  began  to  dote  on  a  sudden> 
and  was  instantly  mad.  F,  p,  jD.  in  ^Hildesheim,  consulted 
about  a  melancholy  man,  thought  his  disease  was  partly  ma-^ 
gical,  atid  partly  natural,  because  he  vomited  pieces  of  iron 
and  lead,  and  spake  such  languages  as  he  had  never  been 
taught;  but  sucn  examples  are  common  in  Scribanius,  Her- 
cules de  Saxonift,  and  others.  The  means  by  which  they  work, 
are  usually  charms,  images,  (as  that,  in  Hector  BoetbinSy  of 
king  Dutfe  characters  stamped  of  sundry  metals,  and  at  such 
and  such  constellations,  knots,*  amulets,  words,  philters,  &c. 
which  generally  make  th^  parties  afiected,  melancholy ;  as 
^  Mona  vius  discourseth  at  large  in  an  epistle  of  hit^  to  Acotsius, 

fivins:  instance  in  a  Bohemian  barron  that  was  so  troubled 
y  a  philter  taken.  Not  that  there  is  any  power  at  all  in  those 
spells,  charms,  characters,  and  barbarous  words ;  but  that 
the  devil  doth  use  such  means  to  delude  them ;  nt^fiddes 
inde  mfl,gos  (saith  ^  Libanius)  in  officio  retineaty  turn  in  con* 
sortium  malefactorum  vocet.  • 


SUBSECT.  IV. 

Stafs  a  cause-    Signs  Jrom  Physiognomy ^  Metoposcopy^ 

Chiromancy, 

Natural  causes  are  either  primary  and  universal^  or  secun- 
dary  and  more  particular.  Primary  causes  are  the  heavens, 
planets,  stars,  &c.  by  their  influence  (as  our  astrologers  hold) 
producing  this  and  such  like  effects.  I  will  not  here  stand 
to  discuss,  obitBTy  whether  stars  be  causes  or  signs ;  or  to 
apologise  for  judicial  astrology.  If  either  Sextus  Empiricus, 
Picus  Miraudula,Sextus  ab  Heminga,  Pererius,  Erastus,  Cham- 
bers, &e.  have  so  far  prevailed  with  any  man,,  that  be  will 
attribute  no  vertoe  at  all  to  the  heavens,  or  to  sun  or  tuoon^i 


*€to<fe!nmi>tfn»,  cap.  T.  fib.  1.  Kntnctim  maimnaspnbsiccaait;  solo  tacta  pocbttram^ 
ftpoplexiam«  paralysin.  et  alios  morbos,  qoos  medicina  corare  dou  poteraL*  h  f^ctdl 
mit  tttanmtns.    Spic.  9.  fbh  1^.  « Omnia  phittra,  eifli  inter  se  aiilBraiitj,  hoc 

9kabeiit  commane,  quod  hominem  ettciant  mefcmchoficam.    epist.  931..    Sfiholt^ii. 
^  Dc  craent.  cadaver. 
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I 

more  than  he  doth  to  their  signs  at  an  inn-keepers  post^  or 
tradesmans  shop,  or  generally  condemn  all  such  astrological 
Aphorisms  approved  by  experience — I  refer  him  to  B^IIan- 
tius,Pirovanus,Marascallerus,Goc]enius,  Sir  Christopher  Hey- 
don,  &c.  If  thou  shalt  ask  me  what  I  think,  I  must  answer, 
(Tiam  et  doctis  hisce  erroribus  versatus  sum)  they  do  incline 
Jbyt  net  compell,  (no  necessity  at  all :  ^agunt  non  cogunt) 
and  so  gently  incline,  that  a  wise  man  may  resist  them ;  sa- 
piens dominabitur  astris :  they  rule  us ;  but  God  rules  them. 
All  this  (me  thinks)  ^'Joh.  de  Indagine  hath  comprized  in 
brief:  quceris  a.  me  quantum  in  nobis  operantur  astra?  Sfc. 
Wilt  thou  know  how  jar  the  stars  work  upon  us?  I  say  they  do 
but  incline^  and  that  so  gently ,  that,  if  we  will  be  ruled  by 
reason^  they  have  no  power  over  us  ;  but  if  we  follow  our  own 
nature,  and  be  led  by  sense,  they  do  as  much  in  us^  as  in  brute 
beasts;  and  we  are  no  better:  so  that,  Ihope,  I  may  justly  con- 
clude with  ^Ca}etan,Coelumvehiculumdivince  virtutis^Sfc.  that 
the  heaven  is  Gods  instrument,  by  mediation  of  which  he  go- 
verns and  disposeth  these  elementary  bodies  r— or  a  great  book, 
whose  letters  are  the  4stars,  (as  one  calls  it)  wherein  are  writ* 
ten  many  strange  things  for  such  as  can  read — '^  or  an  excel- 
lent harp,  made  by  an  eminent  workman,  on  which  he  that  can 
but  play,  will  make  most  admirable  musick.  But  to  the  pur* 
pose — 

*  Paracelsus  is  of  opinion,  that  a  physician,  without  the 
knowledge  of'  stars,  can  neither  understand  the  cause  or  cure 
of  any  disease — either  of  this,  or  gout,  not  so  much  as  tooth- 
ache— except  he  see  the  peculiar  geniture  and  scheme  of  the 
party  affected.  And  for  this  proper  malady,  he  will  have  the 
principal  and  primary  cause  of  it  proceed  from  the  heaven, 
ascribmg  more  to  stars  than  humours,  ^  and  that  the  constel- 
lation alone,  many  times,  produceth  melancholy,  all  other 
causes  set  apart.  He  gives  instance  in  lunatick  persons,  that  are 
^deprived  of  their  wits  by  the  moons  motion  ;  and,  in  another 
place,  refers  all  to  the  ascendent,  and  will  have  the  true  and 
chief  cause  of  it  to  be^sought  from  the  stars.  Neither  is  it  his 
opinion  only,  but  of  many  Galenists  and  philosophers,  though 


»  Astra  regnnt  homitieB :  et  reg^it  aatra  Dens.  ^  Cfaorom.  lib.  Quaeris  a  me 

qnantom  operaDtnr  astra  i  dico,  in  nos  nihil  astr  nrgere,  sed  animos  prodtves  trafaere; 
qoi  sic  tamen  liberi  sunt^  ut,  si  dacem  seqoantar  rationein,  nihil  efficiant;  sin  vero  na- 
hiram  id  agere  qaod  in  bmtis  fere.  «  Coelam  vehicalami  divinae  virtutis,  eiyus 

mediante  mota^  lamine^  et  inflaentia,  Dens  elementaria  corpora  ordinat,  et  disponit. 
Th.  de  Veio.  Ccgetanns  in  Psa.  104,  d  Mnndus  iste  quasi  lyra  ab  excellentissimo 

^nodam  artifice  concinnata^  qnam  qai  norit,  mirabiles  elicietharmonias.  J.  Dee.'Apho- 
nsmoll.  ^     ^Medicns,  sinexooli  peritieL  nihil  est,  &c.  nisi  genesim  sciverit,  ne 

tantillam  poterit  lib.  de  podag.  ^ Constellatio  in  caussa  est :  et  infloentia  oceU 

morbum  nunc  movet,  interdom  omnibus  aliis  amotis.  £t  alibi.  Oiigo  ejus  a  coelo 
petenda  est.  Tr.  de  morbis  amentium. 
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they  not  scKstifly  and  peremptorily  maintaia  as  ihuch.  This  va- 
riety of  melancholy  symptomes  proceeds  from  the  stars,  saitb 
^Melanctlion.  The  most  generous  melancholy  (as  that  of  Au- 
gustus) Gomes  from  the  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  in 
Libra;  the  bad,  (as  that  of  Catiline)  from  the  meeting  of 
Saturn  and  the  moon  in  Scorpio.  JoFianus  Pontanus,  in  his 
tenth  book,  and  thirteenth  chapter  de  rebus  coelestibus,  dis* 
courseth  to  this  purpose  at  large.  Ex  atrd  bile  varii  gene- 
rantur  morbi;^  Sfc,  ^  Many  diseases  proceed  from  black 
choler,  as  it  shall  be  hot  or  cold;  and  though  it  be  cold  in  its 
own  nature^  yet  it  is  apt  to  be  heated,'  as  water  may  be  made 
to  boylcy  and  burn  as  bad  as  Jire  ;  or  made  cold  as  ice  ;  and 
thence  proceed  such  variety  of  symptomes  :  some  mad,  some 
solitary;  some  laugh,  some  rage,  Sfc. — the  cause  of  all 
which  intemperance  he  will  hare  chiefly  and  primarily  pro- 
ceed  from  the  heavens — ^from  the  position  of  Mars,  Saturn, 
and  Mercury.  His  aphorisms  be  these :  **  Mercury  in  any 
geniture,  if  he  shall  be  found  in  Virgo,  or  Pisces  his  opposite 
sign;  and  that  in  the  horoscope,  irradiated  by  those  .quartile 
aspects  of  Saturn  or  Mars,,  the  child  shall  be  mad  or  melan- 
choly i,  Agtiin,  ^He  that  shall  have  Saturn  or  Mars,  the  one 
fulminating ,  the  other  in  the  fourth  house,  'when  he  shall  be 
bom,  shall  be  melancholy  ;  of  which  he  shall  be  cured  in 
time^  if' Mercury  behold  them.  ^If  the  moon  be  in  conjunc- 
tion or  opposition,  at  the  birth-time^  with  the  sun,  Saturn,  or 
Marsf  or  in  a  guar  tile  aspect  with  them  (e  malo  coeli  loco^ 
Leovitius  adds)  many  diseases  are  signified ;  especially  the 
head  and  brain  is  like  to  be  mis-affected  with  pernicious  hu- 
mours, to  be  melancholy,  lundtick,  or  mad.  Cardan  adds, 
quartd.lund  natos,  eclipses,  earth-quakes.  Garcaeus  and  Leo- 
vitius  will  hare  the  chief  judgement  to  be  taken  from  the  lord 
of  the  geniture ;  or  when  there  is  no  aspect  betwixt  the  moon 
and  Mercury,  and  neither  behold  ^the  horoscope,  or  Saturn 
and  Mars  shall  be  lord  of  the  present  conjunction  or  oppo- 
sition in  Sagittary  or  Pisces,  of  the  sun  or  moon,  such  per- 
sons are  commonly  epileptick,  dote,  daemoniacal,  melancholy 

!.  <^  Lib.  de  aiiim&,  cap.  de  hnmorib.  Ea  varietas  in  melanchoM  habet  coelestes 
canssas  ^  /^  et  1|1  in  D  J  ^  et  D  in  tT],*  ^£x  atr&  bile  varii  generantor 

morbi,  perinde  nt  ipse  multam  calidi  ant  frigidi  in  se  habuerit'^  qnnm  utriqne  sascipi- 
endo  qaam^ptissima  sit^  tametsi  sa&pte  natorsL  frigida  sit.  Annon  aqna  sic  afficitor 
a  calore  nt  ardeat ;  et  a  frigore  at  in.  glaciem  concrescat  ?  et  hsec  vaiietas  distinctio- 
nnm,  alii  flent>  rident,  &c.  c  Hanc  ad  intemperantiam  gignendam  plarimnm 

confert  (^  et  "^  positus^  8co.  *  Jf  Qnoties  alictyns  genitora  in  til  et  >£  **^" 

verso  signo  positos,  horoscopnm  partiliter  tennerit,  atqae  etiam  a  ^  vel  f^  D  radio 
percussds  fuerit,  natus'  ab  insania  vexabitur.  «  Qni  "^  et  ^  habet,  alteram  in 

colirkine,  alteram  imp  coelo,  cam. in  lacem  venerit,  melancholicas  erit,  a qa&.  sanabi- 
tor,  si  g  illos  irradiarii  ^Hac  configaratione  natas,  aat  lunaticos,  aot  mente 

captas.. 
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But  $ee  more  of  these  apborisms  in  tbe  above-named  Ponta- 
niui,  Garcffius,  cap.  23.  de  Jud  genitur*  Schonen  lib.  1.  cap. 
8.  which  he  bath  gathered  out  of  "^  Ptolemy,  Albubater,  and  * 
/  some  other  Arabians,  Junctine,  Ranzovius,  Lindhout,  Origan, 
^.  Bat  these  men  you  wUl  reject  peradventure,  as  astrolo- 
gers, and  therefore  partial  judges;  then  hear  the  testimony  of 
physicians,  Galenists  themselves.  ^  Crato  confesseth  the  in*> 
nuence  of  stars  to  have  a  great  hand  to  this  peculiar  disease: 
so  doth  Jason  Pratensis,  Lonicerius  {prcefat  de  jlpoplexid) 
Ficinus,  Fernelius,  &c.  ^'P.  Cnemander  acknowledgeth  the 
stars  an  universal  cause,  the  particular  from  parents,  and  the 
use  of  the  six  non-natural  things.  Baptista  Port.  mag.  /.  I.  - 
€.  10, 12,  15,  will  have  them  causes  to  every  particular  t««K- 
viduMM,  Instances  and  examples,  to  evince  the  truth  of  tbose 
aphorisms,  are  common  amongst  those  astrologian  freatises. 
CJard^n,  in  his  thirty-seventh  geniture, gives  instance  in  Math. 
Bolognius,  Camerar, '  Aor.  nataJit.  ceniur.  J.  genit.  6.  et  7.  of 
Daniel  Gare,  and  others,  but  see  Garca^us,  cap.  '63.  Luc. 
Gauricus,  Trad  6.  de  A^emenis^  ^c.  The  time  of  this  me- 
lancholy is,  when  the  sigulficators  of  any  geniture  are  directed 
according  to  art,  as  the  hon  moon,  hylech,  &c.  to  the  hostile 
beams  or  terms  of  ^  and  i  especially,  ,or  any  fixed  star  of 
their  nature,  or  if  ^ ,  %  his  revolution,  or  ^ran^iVu^,  shall  of- 
fend any  of  those  radical  promissors  in  the  geniture. 

'  Other  signs  there  are  taken  from  physiognomy,  metopos- 
copy,  diiromancy,  which  because  Job.  de  Inda^ine^  and  Rot- 
man  (the  landgrave  of  Hassia  his  mathematician)  not  long 
since  in  his  Chiromancy,  Saptista  Porta,  in  his  celestial  Phy- 
siognomy, have  proved  to  hold  great  affinity  with  astrology, 
to  satisfie  the  curious,  I  am  tbe  more  willing  to  insert. 

The  general/ notions  ^  pfaysic^nomers  give^  be  these :  ilack 
colour  argues  natural  melancholy  ;  so  doth  leanness^  hirsute- 
nesSf  broad  veinsj  much  hair  on  the  brows,  saith  ^  Gratanaro- 
lus,  eapm  7.  and  a  little  bead,  out  of  Aristotle :  high  sanguine 
red  colour  shews  head  melancholy ;  they  that  stutter  and  are 
bald^will  be  soonest  melancholy,  as  Avicenna  supposeth) 
by  reason  ofthedriness  of  their  brains.  But  he  that  will 
know  more  of  the  several  signs  of  humours  and  wits  out  of 
physiognomy,  let  him  consult  with  old  Adamantus  and  Pole- 


>>Ptelc»8Ba8,  dentiloqiiio,  et  qaadripfBrtito  triboit  ommain  mekniclioliooniin  ayinr 
pjtopoikta  f  idtram  iaflaeiitBt.  ,  bArte  Btedicft.  Accedunt  ad  has  oaoHas  aifectiones 
mderum,  rlmimam  incitant  et  jprovocai^t  infliientis  coelestes.  Velcorio,  lib.  4* 
cw).  15.  cHildesheim,  spicil.  2.  de  mel.  ^Job.  de  Inda^.  c.  9,  Mont- 

altas,  cap.  92.  c  Gapnt  parvam  qui  hahent,  cerebrum  babeirt  'etspbritns  ple- 

i»iDqi]ea«HMoa.-^FM^incidiuitmmeb  A-etute.    IdemBioB- 

UAUu,  c.  ^.  e.  0<^9O. 
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mus,  tbat  comment,  or  rather  paraphrase,  upon  Aristotles 
'Physiognomy,  Baptista  Portas  four  pleasant  books,  Michael 
Scot  de  secretis  naturce^  John  de  Indagine,  Montaltus,  Antony 
Zara,  anat.  ingeniorum,  sect.  2.  memb.  23.  et  Hb.  4. 

Chiromancy  hath  these  aphorisms  to  foreteirmelancholy. 
Tasnier,  lib.  5.  cap.  2.  (who  hath  comprehended  the  summ  of 
John  de  Indagine^  Tricassus,  Corvinus,  and  others,  in  his 
book)  thus  hath  it :  ^Tke  Saturnine  line  going  from  the.rascetta 
through  the  handy  to  Saturns  mounts  and  there  intersected  bjf 
-certain  little  lines^  argues  melancholy ;  so  if  the  vital  and 
natural  make  an  acute  angle*      Aphorism  100  :  The  Satur^ 
nine^  epaiick,  and  natural  HneSj  making  a  gross  triangle  in  the 
handy  argue  as  muck ;  which  Xxoclenius  (cap.  5.  Chiros.) 
repeats  verbatim  out  of  him.     In  general,  they  conclude  all, 
that,  if  ^ajftcm^  mount  be  full  of  many  small  lines  and  inter- 
sections^ ^  such  men  are  most  part  melancholy,  miserable^  and 
full  &f  disquietness,  care  and  trouble ^  continually  vexed  with 
•  4mzions  and  bitter  thoughts^   alway  sorrowful,  fearful,  ^sus^ 
pieums  :■  they  delight  in  husbandry^  buildings,  pools,  marshes,  * 
'Springs,  woods,  walks,  ^e.     Thaddaeus  Haggesius,  in  his  3fe- 
toposcopia,  hath  certain  aphorisms  derived  from  ^afttrn«  lines 
in  the  forehead,  by  which  h^  collects  a  melancholy  disposition; 
and  ^Baptista  Porta  makes  observations  from  those  other  parts 
•of  the  body,  as,  ifa  spot  be  over  the  spleen;  ^  or  in  the  nails, 
if' it  appear  black,  it  signifieth  much  care,  grief,  contention, 
and  melancholy.    The  reason  he  refers  to  the  humours,  and 
gives  instance  in  himself,  that,  for  seven  years  space,  he  bad 
-such  black  spots  in  his  nails,  and  all  that  while  was  in  perpe- 
tual law*sutes,  controversies  for  his  inheritance,  fear,  loi^s  of 
honour,  banishment,  grief,  care,  &c.  and  when  his  miseries 
•ended,  the  black  spots  vanished.   Cardan,  in  his  book  de  Ubris 
propriis,  tells  sucn  a  story  of  his  own  person,  that  a  little  be- 
fore his  sons  death,  he  had  a  black  spot,  which  appeared  in 
t>ne  of  his  nails,  and  dilated  it  self  as  he  came  nearer  to  his 
.  end.   But  I  am  over-tedious  in  these  toyes,  which  (howsoevef  , 
iu  some  mens  too  severe  censures,  they  may  be  heldabsurd  and 
ridiculous)  1 4im  the  bolder  to  insert,  as  not  borrowed  from 
circumforaneati  ro^esand  Gipsies,  but  out  of  the  wrfti^gs  of 
worthy phiIo6oph€frs,aiid  physicians,  yet  living,  some  of  tbem, 


«  Satarnia,  a  rascetta  per  mediam  manam  decarrens,  nsaae  ad  radicem  inontif  Sa- 
.tarni,  a  parvis  lineis  interaecta,  ax^t  melanoholicos.    Aphbris.  78.  ^  .^^Agi- 

taotar  mlseriia,  contiDois  inquietuiaiDibQSy  aeqyie  unqoam  a  solicitadine  li^ri  ausrit: 
cmjde'affligaiitar  amarissimis  intra  qogitatioDibas,  semper  tristes,  snspicioal,  metica- 
losi :  cogitationes  sunt,  velle  agram  colere,  stagna  amaot  et  mdndes,  oi;c«  Jdi.  de  In- 
Vlagie.  lib.  1.      -     ciCoeleatia  Plitysiogn.  Hb.  10.  <^ Cap.  14.  lib*  5.  Idem  MaciilflB 

in  ungalis  ifigrsB,  lites^  rixas^  melancEoliam  significant,  ab  numore  in  corde  tali. 
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and  religious  professors  in  fampus  universities,  who  are  ^ble 
to  patronize  that  which  they  have  s^aid,  and  vindicate  them- 
selves from  all  cavillers  and  ignorant  persons. 


SUBSECT.  V. 

Old  age  a  catise. 

feECUNDARY  peculiar  causes  efficient  (so  called  in  re^ 
spect  of  the  other  precedent)  are  either  congenitcs^  in- 
ternw  mndtWj  as  they  term'  them,  inward,  innate,  inbred ; 
or  else  outward  and  adventitious,  which  happen  to  us  after  we 
are  born  :  congenite,  or  born  with  us,  'are  either  natural,  as 
old^ge,  ox  prceter  naturdm  (as  *Fernelius  calls  it),  that  dis- 
temperature,  which  we  have  from  our  parents  seed,  it  being 
' an  hereditary  disease.  Thie  first  of  these,  which  is  natural  to 
all,  and  which  no  man  living  can  avoid,  is  *»old  age,  which 
being  cold  arid  dty,  and  of  thp  same  qualitjr  as  melancholy  is, 
must  needs  cause  jt,  by  diminution  of  spirits  and  substance, 
and  increasing  of  adust  humours.  Therefore  *^Melancthon 
avers  out  of  Aristotle,  as  an  undoubted  truth,  senes  plerumque 
delirdsse  in  seneatd^  tl^t  old  men  familiarly  dote,  oh  atram 
biieniy  for  black  choler,  which  is  then  superabundant  in  them : 
and  Rhasis,  that  Arabian  physician,  (in  his  Cont,  lib.  1  •  cap. 
9.)  calls  it  ^  a  necessary  and  inseparable  accident  to  ajl'  old 
and  decrepit  persons.  After  seventy  years^  (as  the  ®  Psalmist 
saith)  all  is  trouble  and  sorrow  ;  and  common  experience  con- 
firms the  truth  of  it  in  weak  and  old  persons,  especially  in 
such  as  have  lived  in  action  all  their  lives,  had  great  imploy^ 
meuts,  much  business,  much,  command,  and  many  servants, 
to  oversee,  and  leave  ofFea;  abrupto ;  as  ^Charles  the  Fifth 
did  to  'King  Philip,  resign  up  all.  on  a  sudden.  They  are 
overcome  with  melancholy  in  aii  instant;  or,,  if  they  do  con- 
tinue in  such'  courses,  they  dote  at  last,  (senex  bis puerj 
and  are  not  s^ble  to  manage  their  estates,  through, common- 
infirmities  incident  to  their  age;  full  of  ache,  sorrow,  and 
grief,  children  again,  dizards^;  they  carle  many  times. as 
they  sit,  and  talk  to  themselves  ;  ^they  are  angry,  waspish, 
displeased  with  every  thing,  suspicious  of,  all,  waywardy 
covetous^  hardy  (saith  Tully)  selfwilledf  superstitious^  self-' 
conceited,  braggers  and  aamirers  of  themselves,  as  Baltfaasar 

^  Lib.  1.  Path.  c.  11.  *>  Venit  enim,  properata  malis,  inopina  seneciofl : 

£t  dolor  eetatem  jussit  inesse  meam.  Boetfaias,  met.  1.  de  consol.  philos.   ^         c  Cap. 
de  hutnoribns^  lib.  de  anima.  ^  Necessarium  accidens  decrepitis^  et  inseparabue 

ePsal  90. 10.  fMe.teran.Belg.  hist  lib.  1.    ^  ^gSditt  morosi^  et  anxiij  et 

iracnndi^  et  difficiles  senes^  si  qaacrimas^  etiam  avari.    Tail,  de  senectate. 
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ClEtttalio  bath  trnl  v  noted  of  them.  Tfiis  natqral  infirmitv  w ' 
liiosf  eminent  in  old  women*  and  sucb  as  are  poor,  solitary,  lire 
in  most  base  esteem  and  beggary,  or  such  as  are  witches  ; 
insomnch  that  "-Wierus,  Baptista  Porta,  Ulricus  Molitor,  Ed- 
wicus,  do  refer  all  that  witcnes  are  said  to  do,  to  imagination 
alone,  and  this  humour  of  melancholy.  .  And  whereas  it  is 
controverted,  whether  they  can  bewitch  cattle  to  death,  ride 
in  the  air  upon  a  coulstaff  out  of  a  chimney-top,  transform 
themselves  into  cats,  dogs,  &c.  translate  bodies  from  place  to 
place,  meet  in  companies,  and  dance,  as  they  do,  or  have  car- 
nal copulation  with  the  devil,  they  ascribe  all  to  this  redun- 
dant melancholy,  which  domineers  in  them,  to  ^  somniferous 
piotions,  and  natural  caiises,  the  devils  policy.  Non  kedunt 
<mntito,  (saith  Wierus)  ati^  quidmirumfacmnt^  {de  Lamiis^ 
lib*  3.  cap,  36.)  «/  putatur :  solam  vittaiam  habent  phanta" 
siam  ;  they  do  no  such  wonders  at  all,  only  their  ^  brains  are 
crazed.  ^  They  think  they  are  witches  andean  do  hurtybut  do 
7U>t,  But  this  opinion  Bodine,  Erastus,  Danseus,  Scribanius, 
Sebastian  Michaelis,  Campanella,  (de  Sensu  rerum,  lib.  4, 
cap.  9.)  *Dandinus  the  Jesuit,  (lib.  2.  de  Animd)  explode; 
^  Cico^na  confutes  at  large.  That  witches  are  melancholy^ 
they  deny  not,  but  not  out  of  corrupt  phantasie  alone,  so  to. 
delude  themselves  and  others,  or  to  praduce  siich  effects. 
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* 

Parents  a  cause  by  propagation. 

JL  HAT  other  inward  inbred  cause  of  melancholy  is  our  tem- 
perature, in  whole  or  part,  whicL  we  receive  from  our  parents, 
which  ^Fernelius  cs\\%pr€Bter  natwram^  orunnatural,itbeingatt 
hereditary  disease ;  for  as  he^justiBes,  quale  par entum^  maxime 
pairiSf  semen  obtigerity  tales  evaduni  simulares  spermaiieasque 
partem  t  quocumque  etiam  morbo  pater ^  quum  generate  tenetur^ 
cumsendne  transfertinprolem  :  such  as  the  temj^rature  of  the 
father  is,such  is  the  sons ;  and,  look,  what  disease  the  father  had 


»Iib*  %  dw  Avlico.  Senes  »vairi,  raoran,  itctabon^i,  philaotii  deliri^'4%tentiti<Mi» 
fliM|Rcion,  &e.  Lib.  3.  d«  lamiis,  c.  17.  ei  IS.  ^  Solanain,  offaM^  Inpi  adepir 

lacv  anni.  Ice.  sangnis  mfantnm^  &c.  c  Gormpta  estiis  ab  hnmbr^  melancbonco 

pbnitaiia.    NymaiiiMUL  ^Potantsa  Indere^qaaado  noaledimt.  «Qitf 

MBo  ia  imaflbationM  yim  referre  couati  sunt^  ant  atree  bilis,  manem  pronms  laborem 
aaflcepenmt.  f  I^br3.  cap.  4.  omnif*  maf »  f  liih.  1.  a.  II.  pafb.  i*  Ui 

aithritici,  rpilep.  &c.  y 
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^  Causes  of  Melancholgi      ^a^t,  I,  Se^.  %, 

wken  he.  begot  him,  bjii  son  will:  bi^e  after,  ^^^'  ^ar^u  0$ 
wj^Ii  inheritor  of  his  infirTrdtieSf  aa  ojf'kislafBds,  Andioberethe : 
cornplexion  ,dnd  constitution  qftbejfatheriscprruptfjhefqs^ 
(^'saith  Roger  Bacon)  (ke  complexion  and  constkuthft  of  the 
son  must  neet^  be  corrupt ;  cmd:  so  tie  c&rruption  i^  derif^ 
J^qm  thejather  to  the  son^  Now  this  dotfiiiot  so  sQi^itb  apf^^Ht : 
iii  ithe  compoisition  of  th^  body.i  according,  to  that  of  IfipDOr, 
crates,  ""in  habits  proportion^  scmrs^  and  other  lineaments^  j^ 
in^  manners  and  cdnditions  iff  the  mind; 

.  £t  patrumi  in  natbs  abeunt^  cum  lemine,  morecu 
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.  Seleucus  hadan  anchor  on  his  thigh ;;  sq  had  hus  posterity,  as 
Trogus  reco^dsj  /.  15.  Itepidius  (in  Fliny, X  T,  c.  IJ)  was  pur- , 
blind ;  so  was  his  son.  That  ftimous  family  of  JEn^harbi  were 
known  of  old,  and  so  surnanaied,  from  their  rett  beards;  r  Tlie . 
^iistrian  lip ^  and  those  Indian?  flat  noses,  are  propagated ;  the  ^ 
Bavarian  cnin,  and  goggle  eyes  WM)ngst  the  lews^  as^Bux- 
tdrfiusobserv.es.  Their  .voice, pace,  gesture,  looks^^re  likewise 
derived,  with  all  the  rest  of  their  conditions  and  infirmities ; . 
such  a  mother,  ^uch  a  daughter ;  their  very  ^  a.fFecti^o^j»  Leo;- 
niu^  conti^ndstojbllow  their  seed,  and  the  malice  and  had  con^^  -, 
ditions  of  (children  ar^many  times  %cholly  to  be  imputed  to  thdr  , 
parents.  I  need  not  therefore  make  any  doubt  of  melancholy, 
but  that  it  is  an  hereditary  disease.     ^  Paracelsus  in  ^express 
words  affirms  it,  lib.  de  morlK  amentium.  To.  4.  TV.  1 ;  so 
doth  s  Crato  in  an  epist}^  pf  hid  to  Monftvius  :  so  doth  Bruno 
Seidelius,  in  his  book  de  morbo  incurah.'     Montaltus  proves 
{cap.  1  h)  out  of  Hippocrates '  a^d  Plqitai:ch»  <l|at  such  here- 
ditary dispositions  are  freqiient ;  et  hanc  (inquit)  ^/ieri  reor 
oi  participastum  mehmoholicam^  itUetf^pi^'Univuif^  (s^allitig  (^. 
a  patient^  :  I  think  h^  became  so  by  particifiatiQn{<^f  ^^ip^Qlaiir  1 
choly.  Daniel SennertuB  CUk^  1*  p^ri*  %  cap*  9.)  tl'ill  b^e  t|#i^ 
melancholy  constitution  d^rivednot^y  from  the. fi^tbe??  td  t^ 
son,  but  to  the  whole  family  som^etjip^.;  ^^^^<iigu^teiH9jf4'ni* 
His  hkreditativam.  ^Fpr<^situs  inh^  MeokinsdCMbiserv^lkm^ 
illustrates  thift  point  with  an  exaqaple  of  a  loerchant  busifi^eiit . 


*■  Ut  filii,  noB  tarn  possessionam^  qnam  morbomm  hsBredes  sint  ^  Epist.  de 

secretin  artis  et  catarse,  c.  7.  Nam  in  hoc  quod  patrea  comipti  annt,  generant  fUios 
corrapteB  complexioiiis,  et  compodtioiiis ;  et  filii  eoram,  e^dem  de  canssd,  se  comun- 
ppnt ;  et  sic  deiivata  corruptio  a  patiribus  ad  filios.  c  Non  tarn  (inqoit  Hippocrates) 
gibbostst  cicatrices  oris  et  cotppnsbabiiUua  agnaoscis  ex  ii^^sed  y^wiiiiDc^s^fan^gclattii, 
mores,  morbos^  JScc. .  d  Synagog.  Jn^j, .  . ,  .  e  AffectcM  jpiAjreota^  in  Ifeftai 

transemkt.  et  pnerorum  malitia  parentlb«9.  impiitaiid«>t  4.eftp»  3-  A^OQcalt  itotjmmo^ 
f ^f  pTtaitosi^pifyitDsi, ex  bilipfia^Biliosi4 <^% Jienoilis  et  melancbolieiH  ttftlaodiomi. 
IS  ^.  174;  in  Sooit«.    NascijtiQ:  nobi^cma  iM»,  aj|tq^a«>.  «t  apac  cum  paisaSms  Jialies^ 
Buu  i^alnm  hi^c«  .  Jo.  P^leAiBS^  lib.  2.  c|e  cw^  kwm3ifmm  JlfiGictidm.       >Jjib«  14K.. 
obsenr.  15.         '  ,  _    ^  ,  ,      .. . 
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tfiat  bad  ttii$  infirmity  by  inheritance;  so  Aoth  Rodiericus 
a  Foaiseca,  (Totn.  1 .  consul.  69)  by  an  instance  ofa  young  man 
tbat  wnsso  afilected  ed;  tfuitre  ntelancholicd,  had  a  melattcholV 
fnothei*.  ^mo^tt  metdncholico jS.nA  bad  diet  together.  Liido- 
vicos  Atercatus,  a  Spanish  phvsiciftn,  (In  that  excellent  tract, 
Mvhichhehath  lately  written  of  ttereditary  diseases, T^OTii,  2.  oper. 
lib*  5.)  reckons  up  leprosie,  a^  those  "^Uathbis  in  Gasc6ny,he- 
feditaty  lepers,  pox^  stone,  go^t,  epilepsie,  &c.  Amongst  the 
rest,  this  and  madness  after  a  set  time  comes  to  many,  whicti 
be  calls  a  miraculous  thing;  in  h^tur^,  atid  sticks  for  ever  to 
thetii  as  an  incurable  habit.  And,  tndt  #hich  is  rfapre  to  be 
Wondered  at,  it  skips  in  some  families  the  fihther,  atld  goes  to 
the  s6n,  ^or  takes  every  other ^  and  sonvetimes  every  third.  Hi 
a  lineal  descent ,  and  doth  not  alwayes  produce  the  same^  but 
some  Uke^  and  a  symbolhthig  disease.  These  secundary  causes, 
hence  derived,  are  commdnly  so  powerfut,  that  (as  *  WolphiuS 
holds)  scepe  niutarlt  decretct  siderum ;  they  do  often  alter  the 

griinary  clauses,  and  decrees  of  the  heavens.  For  these  reasons, 
elike,  the  church  aiid  common-wealth,  humane  and  divine 
laws,  have  conspired  to  avoid  hereditary  diseases,  forbidding;' 
Ufiith  mattiages  as  are  any  whit  allied  ;  and,  as  Mercatus  slvL-' 
^seth  alt  fatnilies,  to  take  such,  st  ^fi&ri  possit^  quoe  tliajdme 
mitdnt  9ta^t£rd,  and  to  mske  choice  bf  ftrose  that  are  most  di^*' 
^rilig  in  complexion  from  theni :  if  they  love  their  own^  and 
i*es^ect  the  common  good.  And  sure,  t  think,  it  h&th  been 
•Ordered'  by  (jods  especial  providence,  tba^,  iii  atl  ages,  there 
ishould  be,  (as  usually  there  is)  once  in  ^si^  hundredyears,  a 
transmigTatioh  of  nations  to  amend  and  purifie  their  blood,  as 
we  aiterseed  upon  6urland,andthat  thereshoiild  be  asit  were  an 
inundation  of  those  northern  Cloths  and  V^ndales,  and  many 
suchlike  people  which  came  oiit  of  that  continent  of  Scandi4, 
Imd  S^rmatia  (as  some  suppose,)  and.over-raA^  as  a  deluge* 
ttibst  nart  of  Burope  and  Africk,'  to  atter  (for  our  good)  our 
Complexions,  which  were  i^uch  defhced  with  hereditary  in- 
firmities, which  by  our  lust  and  intemperance  we  hstd  con- 
tracted. A  souncl  generation  bf  strong  and  able  men  were 
sent  amongst  us,  as  mose  northern  men  usually  m*e,  innocu- 
ous, free  from  riot,  and  free  from  diseases ;  to  qualifie  and 
make  iis  as'  those  poor  naked  Indiana  are  generally  at  thiii 
day,  dtnd  those  about  Brasile,  (as  a  late  ^  writer  obs(^rves)  in 


*  MagiDaSy  Oeogp.  bSS^pe  non  eondem,  fled  flininem  proddcii  effec^m,  ^t 

iM^^ao  jparente  transit  in  hepoteip*         ^  t>ial.  pnbfix.  genitoris  LeoviGL .        ^  BocBq. 
de  rep.  cap.  de  periodis  rexp.  «  Claadins  AbaYiiley  Gapunhion^  in  hie  Toyapif  ip 

lilaratnatn.  1614.  c.  45.     Kepo  tere  egrotnv  ^ano  omnes  etjobasto  corpore^  vivaii^ 
,  T40,  sidemedicih&.  Hetti.'Hectorboethitiadeinsuns  Oreha^.  etp«miaj|i|p 
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the  isle  of  Maragnan,  free  from  all  hereditary  dioeases,  or  other 
cont^gioD,  whereas,  without  help  of  physickt  they  li^e  com* 
,monly  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  or  more  ;  as  in  the  Qr^  - 
chades  and  many  other  places.  Such  ai^®  the  common  efifects 
of  temperance,  and  intemperance :  but  I  will  descend  to  par- 
ticulars, and  shew  by  what  means,  and  by  whom  especially, 
this  infirmity  is  derived  unto  us. 

Filii  ex  senibus  nati  raro  sutU  4rmt  temperamenti :  old  mens 
children  are' seldom,  of  a  good  temperament,  (as  Scoltzius 
aupposeth,  cornet.  177)  ^^  therefore  most  apt  to  this  disease : 
and,  as'^JLevinus  Lemnius  farther  adds,  old  men  beget,  jnost 
part,  wayward,  peevish, .  sad,  melancholy  sons,  and  selaom 
Werry.  ^He  that  begets  a  child  on  a  full  stomachy  will  either 
have  a  sick  child,  or  a  crazed  son  (as  ^  Cardan  thinks,  con/ra- 
dict.  med,  lib,  1.  contradict f\S) ;  or,  if  the  parents  be  sick  or 
have  any  great  pain  of  this  head,  or  megrim^  head-ache,  (^Hie-  * 
ronymus  Wolfius  doth  instance  in  a  child  of  Sebastian  Casn 
talio*8)  or  if  a  drunken  man  get  a  child,  it  will  never,  likely, 
have  a  good  brain,  as  Grellius  argues,  lib.  12.  cap,  1.  Ebrii 
gignunt  ebrios ;  one  drunkard  begets  another  ^aith  ^Plutarch, 
{sym,  lib.  Im  quasst,  5.)  whpse  sentence  '  Lemnius  approves, 
/•  he.  4.  Aisarius  Crutius  Gen,  de  qui  sit  med.  cent.  3. 
jhl.\%%  Macrobius /i6.  I.  Avicenna  lib.  S,  JRen.2L 
Tract.  1.  cap.  8.  and  Aristotle  himself  sect.  S«  prpb^  4. 
Foolish,  drunken,  or  hair-brain  women,  most  part  bnng  forth 
children  like  unto  themselves,  morosos  et  langui^os ;  and  so 
likewise  he  that  lyes  with  a  menstruous  woman.  Jntemperantia 
Veneris f  quam  in  nautts  prcesertim  insectatur  ^  Lemnius ^  qui 
fixores  ineuntf  nulld  menstrui  decursHs  ratione  habitdf  neq  ob" 
servato  intertunio,  priBcijma  caussa  esty  noxia^  pemidosa: 
(concubitum  hunc  exitiatem  ideo^  et  pestiferum^  vocat  JRode- 
ricus  a  Castro^  Lusitantis ;  detestantur  aaunum  omnes  medici) , 
turn  et  quart d  lund  concepti^  infhlices  plerumque  et  anumtesy 
deliriy  stoUdi,  fnorbosiy  tmpuri^  invahdiy  tetrd  lue  sordidij 
minime  vitales,  omnibus  bonis  corporis  atque  animi  destituti:  ' 
adlaborem  nati,  siseniores^  (inquit  ^Eustathius)  ut  Hercules^ 
et  afii.  ^  Judm  maxime  insectantur  fcedum  hunc  et  immun^  ' 
jduni  apud  Chrisiianos  concubitum^  ut  illicitum  abhorrent^  et 
apud  sUos  prohibent ;  et  quod  Ckristiani  toties  leprosi, 
amenteSy  tot  morhilliy  impetigineSf  alpbiy  psoras  cutis  et  jaciei 

4 
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*Lib.  4.C.  3.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  Tetricos  pterninqae  filios  senes  pBogene'rant  et 
"  ^tristes^  rarius  exhilaratos,  .    .  ^  Coitus  saper  repletionem  pessimas,  et  nlii  qui  torn  gij^- 
nniitar^  aot  morbosi  •axit>  aut  stoUdif       <:|)ial.  pnefiz.  Lieovitio.        4  L.  de  ed^libem. 
^  Pe  occnU  nat  mo^.TemalentaD  et  itoUde  muueres  liberos  pleranqae  prodacant  ai|ii 
'tfimilei.  f  Lib.  %  c,  8.  de  occalt.  nat  inir.    Good  juait^  schoolmaster^  do  oat 

enf  lish  this.  $  De  nat.  moL  lib,  3.  cap.  4.  ^  Bnxendorphinf ,  c.  13.  Synac:. 
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decoloration^^  tarn  multi  morhi  epidemidt  dcerbi,  et  venenosi 
sintf  in  hunc  immundum  concfAUumrejiduni  ,*  et  crudeles  in 
pwnora  vocanty  qui,  quartd  Itmdy  pvofiueide  hM  mensium 
illuvie^  concubitum  hunc  non  perhorrescunt.  Damnavit  olim 
divina  lex,  et  morte  mulctavit  hujusTnodi  homines  (Lev,  1&.  20) 
et  hide  nati  si  qui  deformes  out  mwtiKj  pater  dUapidatus^quod 
non  cdntineret  ab  *  immundd  muliere.  Oregorius  Magnus,  pe^ 
tienti  Augustino  numquid  apud  ^  Britannos  hujusmoai  concu" 
iitum  toleraretf  severe  prohibuit  viris  smstum  miseerijeminas 
in  consuetis  suis  menstruis^  S^c,  I  spare  to  English  this  which 
I  h^re  said.  Another  cause  some  gire — inordinate  diet,  as  if  a 
man  eat  garlick,  onions,  fast  over-much,  study  too  hard^  be 
over  sorrowful,  dull,  heavy,  dejected  in  mind,  perplexed  in  his 
though|»,  fearful,  &c«  their  children  (saith  ^  Cardan  subtil, 
lib.  18)  will  be  much  subject  to  madness  and  melancholy  ;  Jhr^ 
if  the  spirits  of  the  brain  befusled  or  mis-affected  %y  such 
means  at  such  a  tim€^  their  children  will  befusled  in  the  brain  ; 
they  will  be  dullj  heavy 9  timorous,  discontented  all  their  lives. 
Some  are  of  opinion,  and  maintain  that  pdradox  or  problem, 
that  wise  men  beget  commonly  fools.  Suidas  g^ves  instance 
in  Aristarchus  the  grammarian;  duos  reliqutt  filios^  Aristar^ 
chum  et  Aristaehorumj  ambos  stukos;  ana  (wnich  ^Erasmus 
urgeth  in  his  Moria)  fools  beget  wise  men.  Card,  subtil.  l.\2. 
gives  this  cause  :  qtwniam  spiritus  sapientium  ob  studium  re^ 
solvuntur^  et  in  cerebrum feruntur  a  corde  :  because  their  na- 
tural spirits  are  resolved  by  study,  ahd  turned  into  animal ; 
drawn  from  the  heart,  and  those  other  parts,  to  the  brain. 
Lemnius  subscribes  to  that  of  Cardan,  ana  assigns  this  reason^, 
quod  persolvani  debitumlanguidey  et  oscitanter;  unde fetus  u 
parentum  generositate  descisdt:  thev  pay  their  debt  (as  Paid 
calls  it)  to  their  wives  remisly ;  by  which  means  their  ebildrea 
are  weaklings,  and  many  times  idiots  aqd  fools. 

Some  other  causes  are  given,  which  properly  pertain  to,  and 
proceed  from,  the^  mother.  Ifshe  be  over-dull, iieavy,  angry,, 
peevish,  discontented,  and  melancholy,  not  onlv  at  the  time  of 
conception,  but  even  all  the  while  she  carries  the  child  in  her 
womb,  (saith  Fernelius,/}a^A.  /•  I.  11)  her  son  will  be  so  like- 
wise affected ;  and  worse,  (as*  Lemnius  adds,  /L4.  c.  7)  if  she 
grieve  overmuch,  be  disquieted,or  by  any  casualty  be  affrighted 
and  terrified  by  some  fearfijil  object,  heard  or  seen,  she  endan- 


»  Dnuhis,  obs.  lib.  3.  cap.  90.  i>Bed.  ficcl.  hist  lib,  1.  c.  fff.  reapon.  1(k 

« Nam  spiritm  cerebri  ri  tarn  male  afficiantmr,  talei  procreaDt ;  et  ^alet  fberint  a€> 
feetoSy  tales  .filiorom:  ex  tristibiif  tristes,  ex  jacandia  mcqndi  naacmitor,  &c. 
d  Foi.1299.  njier.  Socrates  cfaildren  were  fools.  Sab.  ^u%  ocgoI.  nat.  mir.  Pica, 

noibiis  mnlienDD. 
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gi^rs  h^r  c)uI4»  ^spoSs  the  teoiper^tur^?  of  it ;  for  the  strange 
ioaiighifttioQ  of  a-wpman  works  effectpally  upon  ber  infaiit, 
t^at  (^  BaptiBta  Porta  proves,  Piyw^'t  ecBlestis,  1, 5.c.  2)  she 
]c^ye3araark  upon  it;  which  is  tnost  especially  seen  in  such 
af  prodigiously  h)ng  for  such  and  si^ch  meats ;  the  child  will 
Icive  thpse  ineatfsi,  s^ith  Ferneliu;^  and  be  addicted  tQ  like  hu-* 
moiirs.  '^Ifa  grecLffbefiied  woman  see  a  haref  her  child  will 
often  Kav^  an  ^re-lip,  as  iv?  call  it  Qarca^uis,  de  Jydimis  ge^ 
nidutwum^  c  ^3.  bat^  a  njemprable  e;punple  of  one  Tbonias 
Nick^lj*  borfi  in  the  city  of  Brapdeburge^  1551,  Hhat  wend 
reeling  cknd  gtaggervng  ail  the  dayes  qf^  life^  as  if  be  wouU 
fiiH  t^  the  gri^ndi  because  his  mother ^  being  great  with  child, 
\  sgw  fi  drunker^  manreelif^g  in  the  street ,^  S^di  an  otb?r  1  fiqid 
ip  MartipWenricJua^»€(>ipi.<28orftc9iai|f^r^riciiiyC.  il7.,  ^'Isaur, 
(saith  he)  at  Wittenberge  inGennsinyy  a  eiti;jEen  that  looked 
like  a  carkass.  /  asfcedhim  Ihe  asiuse :  he  r0plyed$  bis  mother, 
wie^  §Jie  bore  him  in  her  womb,  saw:  a  carmss  by  chance^  and 
was  sore  frighted  with  itj  that  ex  eo  fetus  ei  assjaiil^tus : 
from  a  ghe^sf^  impressi^n^  the  child  was  like  it. 

Sp  no^ny  s^Fe^ll  wfiyes  d^ewe  plagued  ai|d  pmisfaed  £d^ 
QHr  fs^b^er^  defaults ;  in  sp^uch  that  (as  Fernelii^  fr^ly  $aith) 
iUis  th^  greatest  part  ofourfelicity  to  be  well  bam;  ami  it 
were  hj^ppyfor  h/a^nane  kind^lfonly  such  parentSyOS  are  sopnd 
of  body  (M^  mindfShould  be  suffered  to  marry.  4a  blisbiand- 
man  wM  sow  Qone  but  the  best  and  phoicest  seed  upon  hsK 
land  I  he  wiU  !not  rear  a  bull  or  an  hor^,  e^c^pt  he  be  right 
s))^p^n  up  fiU  partSf  or  permit  faiai  to  coyer  a  mare,  except  )m 
be  wel)  aasyr^Bd  of  hi^  breed  i  w#  piake  choice  of  the  best  rams 
f^rpiur^sliiK^p,  re^  the  neatest  kinoi  and  keep  tbe  bes)t  d0g»i 
mm^o  i4  d^li^^i^^  V^  procreandis  liherisfimera^and^inf  aftd 
%w  oftB^iipl^iieff^  we  be  in  begeti^ngpf  our  cUldi^?  Jn 
former  time,  wm^  *  cpuntreyshave  been  so  chary  in  thiji  beJbalf* 
sp  sterp^tbf^ii^^  child  wer^  crooked  or  deformed  in  hpdypr 
mjnd^  they  made  him  iaway ;  so  ^d-  the  Indians  of  cdd  ((by  ib» 
r^ation  of  Ciirtiiii^)^  aud  many  other  welKgov^rned  comj^Km^ 
w^al^bfi^  acpprdi^g  to  the  disoipline  o£  t£pse  times.    Hece- 


^Baptista  Porta^  loco  preed.    Ex  leporam  intiiita  pleneqne  infantea  ednnt  bifido  la- 
periure  labello.  bQaasi  mox  in  terram  coUapsoniS;  per  omnem  vitam  inoe- 

debat,  com  mater  gravida  ebriam  hominem  sic  incedentem  vicwrat  vC  Civem 

faoie  cadaveros&y  qui  dixit,  &c.  ^  Optimam  bene  nasci ;  maxima  pan  felicl- 

tatip  nostras  b^pe  ni^sci :  qiiaipo)>rQ]p  pr^cjare  homano  ^neri  Cfmsnltani  Ti^ere|w^  si 
8^1  parentis  bene  habki  et  Mini  Hbem  operam  dvent.  '  '  ^Iiifkn^s  ii^iiivfrp^ 

cmkio  lieeatS.  IMiemvp,  Kb-  3:  o.  ^. '  -Apfrd  fScoppg  olim.  Lipmnd,  epi^t.  1^.  cf jp^. 
ad'^ljSttef/lIlieiiyjrfo  WA^nb,  ISiqms  ^ii&  mettbrorom  pajte  fnadles  m>taYe|««L  n^ 
evi-jabent.  '  '     ^ 


Meih.  8.  Subs.  6.]      Causes  of  Melancholy.  9S 

tofore,  in  Spotland,  (saifh  ^Hiect.  Bo^thius)  if  any  were  visited 
iSiMh  the  falling  sickness,  madness^  gout,  leprosie,  or  any  such 
dangerous  disease^  which  was  Rhely  to  he  propagated  from  the 
father  to  the  son^hewas  instantly  gelded  ;  a  woman  kept  from 
dtl  company  of  men  ;  and  if  by  chance,  having  some  such  dis" 
ease,  she  were  found  to  be  with  child,  she  with  her  brood  were 
buried  alive  :  and  tbis  was  done  for  the  common  gopd,  lest  the 
i^hdle  nation  should  be  injured  or  corrupted.  A  severe  doom, 
you  will  say,  and  not  to  foe-used  among^st  Christians,"  yet  more 
to  be  Idokeci  into  than  it  is.  For  now,  by  our  too  much  facility 
ift  iChis  kind,  in  giving  way  for  all  to  marry  that  will,  too  much 
liberty  and  indulgence  in  tolerating  all  sorts,  there  is  a  vast  con- 
fusion of  hereditary  diseases,  no  ^mily  secure,  no  man  almost 
free  from  some  grievous  infirmity  or  other.  When  no  choice'ig 
had,  but  still  the  eldest  must  marry,  as  so  many  stallions  of  the 
face  i  or,  if  rich,  ]be  they  fools  or  clizzards,  lame  oi*  maimed^  un« 
iftble,  intemperate,  dissolute,  exhaust  through  riot,  (as  he  said) 
^jure  hcsreaitario  sdperejubentur  ;  they  must  be  wise  and  able 
by  inheritance ;  it  comes  to  pass  that  our  generation  is  corrupt ; 
we  have  many  weak  piersons,  bothin  body  and  mind,  many  feral 
diseases  raging  amongst  us,  crazed  f^joaiXie^yparentes  peremp^ 
tores  ;  our  fathers  bad ;  and  we  aire  like  to  be  worse. 


♦  V 


M£MB.  II. 
SUBSECT.  I. 
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Bad  diet  a  cause*    Substance.     Quality  of  meats. 


AcOpRPING  to  my  proposed  method,  having  opened 
hithertp  thea^  s^cund^ry  causes,  which  are  inbred  with  nis,  I 
must  now  proceed  to  jtjbe  outward  and  adventitic^us^^which  hap- 
pen upta  us  aJTter  we  are  jbprn.  Aod:thoi^.e  are  either  evident, 
r^n^qte^  or  inward,  antecedeAt,  a^d  the  nearest :  continent 
c^ufes, some:  call  them.  These  outward,  remote,  precedent 
4$t\isei9  aire  $ubdi,vided  agai^  i^to^^^^arjT  imd^no^  ideeessary. 
Jfi^essary  (l^eca^e  we  cannot  avoid,  them,  but  they  w3l  alter 
14S9  a^  {hey  are xised^or  abided)  .ar^tbose  six  nonr-natural  things, 
so  much  spoken  of  amongst  physicians,  which  are  principal 
causes  of  thisjdisease :  for,  almost  in  everycousultation,wfaereas 

^Idb.  1.  de  veteram  Scotoram  moribns.  Morbo  comiti&li^  demeii6&,  rnami^,  leprft^ 
&c.  aot  simili  labe,  qnse  facile  in  prolem  trandmittitor,  laboraotes  iiiter  Teos/ ingenti 
fkcti  indagine,  inirentos,  ne  gens  foed&  contagion*  IsBderetojr^  exiispata,  castraverant; 
mnlierei.  nignBmodi  procnl  vi.  viforam  'consoiiid  ableg^riint ;  qnod  si  lianim  aliqaa  coO" 
cepiaiie  inveni^1>^taf,  tfimal  onm  feta  nondiim  edito,  defodiebator  Tiva.  i>Bapiiormip 
Satyr. 


9^  .Centse^ofJUelmeholy.       {Part  i.- See.  1»: 

ihey  Bliall  cpine  tQ^speak  of  the  causes,  the  feoU  is  found,  and^ 
this  most  part  objected  to  the  patient ;  peccavi^  circa  rc«  sex 
non  naturales  :  be  hath  sti  II  offended  in  one  of  those  six.  Mon* 
tanusy  (consiL  22,)  consulted  about  amelanchol j^  Jew, ^ives that 
sentence;  so  did  Frisemelica  in  the  same  place;  and,  m  his  two. ' 
hundred  forty  fourth  counsel,  censuringa  melancholy  souldier» 
assigns  that  reason  of  bis  malady :  ^He  offended  in  all  those  six 
non-natural  things^  which  were  the  outward  causes^Jrom  whick 
came  those  inward  obstructions  ;  and  so  in  the  rest. 

These  six  non-natural  things  are  diet,  retention,  and 
evacuation,  which  are  more  material  than  the  other,  because 
they  make  new  matter,  or  else  are  conversant  in  keeping  or 
expelling  it.  The  other  four  are,  air,  exercise,sleeping,wakmg, 
ana  perturbations  of  the  mind,  which  only  alter  the  matter. 
The  first  of  these  is  diet,  which  consists  in  meat  and  drink, 
and  causeth  melancholy,  as  it  offends  in  substance  oraccidents, 
that  is  quantity,  quality,  or  the  like.  And  well  it  may  be 
called  a  material  cause,  since  that,  as  ^  Fernelius  holds,  it  hath 
such  a  power  in  begetting  of  diseaseSy  and  yields  the  matter 
and  sustenance  o^  them;  for  neither  air^  nor  perturbations^ 
nor  any  of  those  other  evident  causes^  take  place  or  work  this 
effect y  except  the  constitution  of  body  and  preparationj>fhu--^ 
mours  do  concur;  that  a  man  Tnay  say^  this  diet  ts  the 
mother  qfdiseases^  let  the  father  be  what  he  will;  and  from 
this  alone,  melancholy  and  frequent  ^ther  maladies  arise. 
Many  physicians,  I  confess,  nave  written  copious  volumes  of 
this  one  subject,  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  all  manner  of 
meats;  as,  namely,  Galen,  Isaac  the  Jew ;  Halyabbas,  Avicenna, 
Mesne,  also  four  Arabians ;  Gordonius,  Villanovanus,  Wecker, 
Johanii/es  Bruernius,  sitologia  de  Esculentis  et  Proculentis, 
Michael  Savanarola,  TVae^.  2.  cap.  8.  Anthony  Fumtanellus, 
Kb*  de  regimine  senum.  Curio  in  his  comment  on  Scholar 
iS'a/<^na,Godefridus  Stekiusar^emec/.  MarsiliusCognatus,Fici- 
nus,  Ranzovius,  Fonseca,  Lessius,  Ma^ninus,  regim.sanitdtisj 
Frietagius,  Hugo  Fridevallius,  &c.  beside  many  other  in 
^English;  and  almiDst  every  peculiar  physician  discourseth  at 
large  of  all  peculiar  meats  in  bis  chapter  of  melancholy.  Yet, 
because  these  books  are  not  at  hand  to  every  man,  I  will  briefly 
touch  what  kind  of  meats  ingender  this  humour,  through  theur 
several  species,  and  which  are  to  be  avoided*    How  they  alter 


a  Fecit  omnia  delicta,  ^lie  fieri  possant,  circa  res  Mx  non  natoraleii ;  ti  ese  fnemnt 
caus88R  eztrinsecaS)  ex  qmbus  postea  orisB  raqt  obstrqctione^.  ^  Path.  I.  1.  ••  SI. 

MaxiiDatn  in  gignendis  inorbis  vim  obtinet^  pabiilam;^  materiamqne  morbi  snggereDS : 
nam  nee  ab  aere,  nee  a  pertarbationibns^  vef  aliis  evidf  ntibua  canssis  morbi  saiit,  nisi 
eonsentiat  corporis  preparation  et  hnmomm  constitatid.  Ut  semel  dicam,  ana  gala  est 
otainium  morboram  mater,  etiamsi  alius  est  genitor.  Ab  Kac  morbi  spou^  89&pe^ 
f  mavattt,  aulla  aKi  cof^ttAt  caassA.  cCogan,  Eliot,  Va^bta,  Vener, 


4 
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Mem*  8..$ubi«  1.]    Causes  of  MeUmckoty.  ^' 

9Bid  ^bange  the  'inaUer»  spirits  first,  and  after  bunlours,  by 
wbicb  we  are  preserved,  and  the  constitution  of  our  body, 
Fernelius  and  others  will  shew  you.  I  hasten  to  the  things  it 
self :  and,  first,  of  such  diet  as  ofiends  in  substance* 
,  Beefii\  Beef,  a  strong  and  hearty  meat  (cold  in  the  first 
degree,  dry  in  tbe  second,  saith  Cal.  /.  3.  c.  \.  de  aKmfacJ 
is  condemned  by  him,and  alj  succeedingauthors,tobreed  gross 
Qielancholy  blood ;  s^ood  for  such  as  are  sound,  and  of  a  strong* 
constitution,  for  laoouring  men,  if  ordered  aright,  corned, 
voung  of  an  ox^  for  all  gelded  meats  in  every  specieif  are  held 
pest ;  or,  if  old,  ^  such  as  have  been  tired  out  with  labour,  are 
preferred.  Aubanus  and  Sabellicus  commend  Portugal  beef 
to  be  the  most  savoury,  best,  and  easiest  of  digestion ;  we  co:u- 
mend  ours :  but  all  is  rejected  and  unfit  for  such  as  lead  a  resty 
life,. any  ways  inclined  to  melancholy,  or  dry  of  complexion. 
Tales  (Galen  thinks)  de  Jhcili  meiancholicis  csgriiudimbu^ 
capiuntur. 

Pork.']  Pork,  of  all  meats,  is  most  nutritive  in  his  own  na-^ 
ture,  but  altogether  unfit  for  such  as  live  at  e^se^  or  are  any 
ways  unsound  of  body  or  mind;  too  moist,  full  of  humours, 
and  therefore  noxia  wslieatis^  saith  Savanarola,  ex  earum  usu- 
nt  dubiietur,  an/ebris  quartana  generetur  :  naught  for  queasie 
stomachs,  in  so  much,  that  frequent  use  of  it  may  breed  a . 
quartaii  ague. 

OoaL"]  Savanarola  discommends  goats  flesh,  and  so  doth 
^  Brnerinus,  /.  13.  c.  19}  calling  it  a  filthy  beast,  and  rammish ; 
and  thei^eibresupposeth  it  will  breedrank'and  filthysubstance : 
yet  kid,such  as  are  young  9,nd  tender, Isaac  excepts,BruerinuSy 
and  Galep,  /.  1.  c*  !•  de  alimentprumjaeultaiibus. 

Hart.']  Hart 9  and  red  deer^  ^hath  an  evil  name;  ii  yields, 
gross  nutriment ;  a  strong  and  great  grained  meat,  next  unto 
a  horse,  which  although  some  countries  eat,  as  Tartars  and^ 
tbey  of  China,  yet  ^  Galen  condemns.  Young  foals  are  as  com-, 
monly  eaten  in  Spain,  as  red  deer,  and  to  furnish  their  navies^ 
about  Malaga  especially,  often  Used.  But  such  meats  ask 
long  baking  or  seething,  to  qualifie  them;  and  yet  all  will 
not  serve. 

Venison^  Fallow  Deer,]  All  Venison  is  melancholy,  and 
begets  bad  blood :  a  pleasant  meat  in  great  esteem  with  us 
(Ib^  we  have  more  parks  in  England  than  there  are  in  all 
Europe  besides)  in  our  solemn  fe^ts*    'Tis  somewhat  betteir. 


*  ^rietagios.  l>No»  laadatoT;  quia  melancholicmn  pnobet  alimeiiipita. 

c^Male  alitcerviiia(iU(tnitFrietagiiis):  crassissimam  et  atribilariam  «a|)pecliCat  ali- 
mentuni.  ^  Lik  4e  «abtUi«9.  at9ta.    Equina  caro  et  aniiiiia  equioia  danda  ett 

{lommibiifl  et  asinmii.     . 


96  -Causes  oj^Mehmeho^.      [Part.  1.  Sec.  8 

liant6d,  than  othetwise,  tod  well  prepared  by  cookery ;  but 
generally  bad,  and  seldom  to  be  used. 

^  Hare.]  Hare,  a  black  meat,  melancholy,  and  hard  of  diges- 
tion :  it  breeds  incubus^  often  eaten,  and  causeth  fearful  dreams; 
so  doth  all  venison,  and  is  condemned  by  a  jury  of  physicians. 
Mi^ldiis  and  some  others  say  that  hare  is  a  tnerry  meat,  and 
that  it  wMI  make  one  feir,  as  Martials  epigram  testifies  to  Gellia; 
but  diis  in  per  aecidens,  because  of  the  good  sport  it  makes, 
merry  company,  and  good  discourse  that  is  commonly  at  the 
eating  of  it,  and  not  oUierwise  to  be  understood. 

Conies.]  *  Conies  are  of  the  nature  of  hares.  Magninus 
compares  them  to  beef,  pig,  and  goat,  Reg.  sanit.parU  3.  c.  1/ : 
yef  youn^  rabbets,  by  all  men  ate  approved  lolbe  good. 

*  Generdly,  lill  such  meats  as  are  nard  of  digestion,  breed 
melancholy.  Aret^eus,  lib.  7.  cap.  5,  reckons  up  heads  and 
ftet,  ^'bowels,  brains,  entrails,  marrow,  fat,  blood,  skins,  and 
those  inward  parts,  as  heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  &c.  .  They 
are  rejected^  by  Isaac, /t6.  %  part.  S.  Magninus, /^ar^.  S.  cap. 
IT.  Bruerinus,  Kb.  12.     Savanarola,  Rnh.'SQ.  Tract.  2. 

illt/Ar.]  Milk,  and  aH  that  comes  of  milk,  as  butter  and  cheese, 
clirds,  &c.  increase  melancholy  (whey  only  excepted,  which  is 
most  wholesome.)  ^  Some  except  asses  milk.  The  rest,  to  sudi 
ai^  are  sound,  is  nutritive  ana  good,  especially  for  young 
children ;  but, ^because  soon  turned  to  torruptien,  ^^  not  ^ood 
fair  tbbse  that  have  unclean  stomacks,  are  subject  to  headach, 
oi*  have  green  wounds,  stone,  &c.  Of  all  cheeses,!  take^  that 
kind  which  we  call  Banbury  cheese  to  be  the  best.  Ex  vetustis 
pesstmus^  the  older,  stronger,  and  harder,  the  worst,  as  Lan- 

Sius  discourisieth  in  his  Epistle  to  Melancthon,  cited  by 
iizaldus,  lisaac,  p.  5.  GaL  3.  de  cibis  boni  sueci^  S^c. 
\  Fowl^  Amongst  fowl,  *  peacocks  aiid  pigeons,  all  fenny 
fowl,  are  forbidden,  as  ducks,  geese,  swans,  herns,  cranes, 
coots',  didappers,  waterhens,  wiui  all  those  teals,  curs,  sbel- 
^akes,  ana  peckled  fowls,  that  come  hither  in  winter  out  of 
Scandia,  Muscovy,  Greenland,  Friezla^,  which  half  the  year 
are  covered  afl  over  with  i^now  and  frdi^n  up.  Though  taese 
bp  fair  in  feathers,  pleasant  in  taste,  atijd  have  a,  good  outside 
(like  hypocrttes),  iraite  in  plumes,  and  soft,  tji^ir  flesh  is  liard, 
bf ack,  unwholesome,  dangerous^  melancholy  ii^eat.  0mvant 
et  putrefat^nt  st^maeiium,  saith  Isaac,  ^arf.  5.  cfe  do?,  their 
young  ones  are  mote  tolenible  /  but  young  pigeons  he  quite 
disproves. 

A  Param  abnmt  a  natora  leponim.     Brnerinos,  1.  13.  cap.  125.  pulloraiii  .teoera  et 
optttea.  l>Blaiididbilifl8acoiiiaiifteamprowocaDt.  « Pislo.  Altomar. 

ddario.  Frieteffiai.  Magnhras.  part.  3.  cap.  17.-^Mercnria!l8y  de  affect. lib.  I.  c.  10. 
eieeptfl  att  jMBk>iiheatt  iti  hypocttiMltiaiMil  mebuielibly.  *  Wicker,  Syntax^  ^tor. 

p.  2.  Isaac,  Braer.  lib.  J5,  cap.  30.  et  31.        . 


^jPtsIm.^  BbamaDd  ^Magntoas  discomifiend  all  figb/afid 
sajtrtheybreedt^t^irottliasydimy  BafTiment,liltI«  and  bumoroas 
nonrisfameQtf  Savanarola  adds  cold,  oioi^';  and  pblegniaticic, 
Isaiic ;  toid  the? efore  un wholsome  for  all  cold  ana  meiancboiy 
c9iapiexiQii«.  Olhers  make  a  difference,  rejeelmg  only  aiiKoag 
frjm-*wHlef  fisb,  eel,  tench,  lamprey,  craw-fisfa,  (furhich  Brigbt 
approires^  cop.  6)^  and  such  as  are  br^d  in  mudd^  and  standing 
waters,  ana  haire.a  taste  of  mtid,  as  Franciscus  Bonsnetus. 
poetically  defines.     (£16.  de  aquaiilU^us) 

Ham  {Nsces  ODiues,  qqi  stagna  lacosqae  frequentant, 

.Semper  plus  succi  deteriores  habent* 

■» 
'     All  fish,  that  standing  pools  and  lakes  frequent^ 

'     Dp  ever  yield  bad  juyce  and  nourishment. 

-  .  '  • 

Lampreys,  Paulus  JoTius  (c.  9i.  de piscibus  fluviaL)  lughly 
magnines,  and  saith,  hone  speak  against  them,  but  inepti  and 
^scrupulosi  ;  some  scrupulous  persons;  but^«e&(c.  33.)  heab- 
horreth:  ifi  all  places^  at  all  timesy  all  physicians  detest  them^ 
especially  about  the  solstice.  GoD^esius,(/i&.  L  c.  22.de  sale) 
doth  immoderately  extol  sea-fisb,  which  others  as  much  viJiQe^ 
and^  ab^ve  the  rest,  dryed,  sowced,  indurate  fish^  as  ling*^ 
fumados,red-herripgs,  sprats,stock-fish,  haberdine,  poor-john, 
all  shell-fish.  ^Tim.  Bright  excepts  lobster  and  crab.  Me^- 
sarius  commends  salmon,  which  Bruerinus  contradicts,  lib*  29. 
c.  17.  Magninus  rejects  congre,  sturgeon,  turbot,  mackerel, 
skate. 

Carp  is  a  fish  of  which  I  know  not  what  to  determine.  Fran- 
ciscus Bonsuetus  accounts  it  a  muddy  fish.  Hippolytus  &aU 
vianus,  in  .his  book  de  Piseium  naturA  prxep^ratione^  which 
was  printed  at  Rome  in  folio  1544«  (with  i&ost  elegant  pic- 
tures) esteems  carp  no  better  than  asliiay  waten^  meat.  Pau- 
lus  Jovius,  on  the  other  side,  disallowing  tench,  approyes  of 
it;  so  doth  Dubravius  in  his  book  of  fish-ponds.  '  Frietagius 
^  extotslt  fer^nexe^edt  wholescmEieiAeat,  ^nd  puts  it  amongst 
theifiskes  of  ^e  best  rank ;  and>sodo  motft  of  oui*  countrey 
geudemen,  that  Btc^te  their  pjondlt  almost 'with  no  other  fis^. 
But  this  controversie  is  easily  decided,  in  my  judgement, 
by  Bruerinus,  /.  S2.  e.  13.  The  differencie  risera  from  the 
site  and  nature  6fpobI)s,  ^isioinetimeis  muddy,sometin)es  sweet: 
they  are  in  tast^  as  the  place  is,  from  wh^ce  they  hp  taken.  In 


*Cap^  18.  |>art'3.  ^  ^  Omni  loco  et  bmni  tenopore  me^ici  detesiantmr  ^smXian, 

pneseram  circa  solstitioiD.    Damnanibr  tmn  sanis  tarn  ttgns.  ^  *^^ap.  ^inhii 

Tract  of  Melancholy.  ^  Optime  nntrit,  omniuib  jndicio,  inter  prime  notse  pieces 

gustapmstanti.  «  Non  eat  dobiomj  qnin*  pro  vivariorom  ajto  ac  i^atai^ik^  magnat 

alimetttaMnfti  •0ttiBbiiv  diffeKiitiM,  tdibi  sinviores^  alft>i  lutulentbrfs. 
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like  maniieralmogt,  we  may  conclude  of  other  fresh-fish.  Bat 
seetaoreiii  Rondeletius,  j^eiloniiis,  Oribasius,  Kb.  7-  cap'22. 
Isaac,  /•  1.  especially  Hippolytus  Sal vianus,  who  is  instar  om* 
nium^  solus^  ^e.    Howsoever  they  m^y  be  wholesome  and  ap- 

S roved,  much  use  of  them  is  not  good.  P.  Forestus,  in  his 
[edicinal  Observations,  *  relates,  that  Carthusian  fryers,  whose 
living  is  most  part  fish,  are  more  subject  to  melancholy  than  any 
other  order;  and  that  he  found  by  experience,  beingsometimes 
their  physician  ordinary  at  Delpn  in  Holland. .  He  exemplifies 
it  witn  an  instance  of  one  Buscodnese,  a  Carthusian  of  a  ruddy 
colour,and  well  likins^,  that,  by  s6litary  living  and  fish*eating, 
became  so  misaffected. 

Herbs.']  Amongst  herbs  to  be  eaten,  I  find  goiirds^  cow-* 
cumbers,  coleworts,  melons,  disallowed,  but  especially  cab? 
bage.  It  causeth  troublesome  dreams,  and  sends  up  black 
vapours  to  the  brain.  Galen,  (loc.  affect.  L  3*  c.  6)  of  all 
herbs,  condemns  cabbage ;  and  Isaac,  lib.  2«  e.  L  ammm  gra» 
vitaiemjacity  it  brings  neaviness  to  the  soul.  Some  are  of 
opinion,  that  all  raw  herbs  and  sallets  breed  melancholy  blood, 
except  bugloss  and  lettice*  Crato  {consiL  21.  lib.  2)  speaks 
against  all  herbs  and  worts,  except  borrage,  bugloss,  fennel, 
parsly,  dill,  bawn,  succory.  Ma^ninus,  {regim.  sanitatusy  3^ 
part.  cap.  31)  omnes  herbcB  simplictter  maltSj  vid  citi :  all  herbs 
are  simply  evil  to  feed  on  (as  he  thinks).  So  did  that  scoff- 
ing cook  in  ^  Plautus  hold. 

-Non  egO  coenam  Condio,  ut  alii  coqui  sclent. 


Qui  mihi  condita  prata  in  patiois  proferunt, 
Bores  qui  convivas  faciont,  herbasque  aggerunt. 

Like  other  cooks,  I  do  not  supper  dress, 

That  put  whole  medows  in  a  platter. 
And  make  no  better  of  the  guests  than  beeves, 

With  herbs  and  grass  to  feed  them  fatter. 

Our  Italians  and  Spaniards  do  make  a  whole  dinner  of  herbs 
and  sallets  (which  our  said  Plautus  calls  cosnas  terrestres^  Ho« 
race,  ccenas  sine  sanguine) ;  by  which  nieans,  as  he  follows  it» 

^  Hie  homines  tam  brevem  vitatii  colunt 


Qui  herbas  bujusmodi  in  alvum  suam  congeruat : 

Formidolosum  dictu,  non  esu  modo, 

Quas  herbas  pecudes  non  ednnt,  homines  edunt. 

'Their  livyes,  that  eat  such  herbs,  must  needs  be  short; 
And  *tis  a  fearful  thing  for  to  report, 

^Obiervaiie.lib,  10*  ,  >>  Pievdplus,  act  a  fcen.  3.^    ^_.  c^laqtnt^ibuL  j 


I      I 
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^  That  men  sbould  feed  on  such  ^  kind  of  meat^ 
Which  very  jumente  would  refuse  to  eat. 

^  They  are  windy,  and  not  fit  therefore  to  be  eaten  of  all  men 
raw,  though  Qualified  with  ovl^  but  in  brotha,  or  otherwise. 
See  more  of  tnese  in  every  ^husbandman  and  herbalist* 

Roots,]  Roots  (etsi  quarundam gentium  opes  sint,  saith  Brue« 
rinusr— the  weakh  of  some  countries,  and  sole  food)  are  windy 
and  bad,  or  troublesome  to  the  head  ;  as  onyons^garlick,  scaU 
lions,turn6ps,carrets,radishes,parsnips*  Crato(/t6.2.co»«i/.ll.) 
disaUows  all  roots ;  though  ^  some  approve  of  paranips  and 
potatoes.  ^  Mag^inus  is  of  Cratos  opinion — *  they  trouble  the 
mind^  sending  gross  fumes  to  the  brain^  make  men  mad,  espe- 
cially garlick,  onyoos^  if  a  man  liberally  feed  on  them  a  year 
together.  Giiiauerius  {tract.  15.  cap.  2.)  complains  of  all 
manner  of  roots,  and  so  doth  Bruerinus,  even  parsnips  tbem« 
selves^  which  are  the  best ;  Lib*  9.  cap.  14.  pastincicarum  usus 
succos  gignit  improhos*  • 

JPruits*]  Crato  (consiL  21.  lib.  1)  utterly  forbids  all  manner 
of  fruits,  as  pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  nuts, 
medlers,  serves,  &c  Sangninem  inficiunt^  saithVillanovanus ; 
.they  infect  the  blood ;  and  putrine  it,  Magninus  holds^  and 
must  not  therefore  be  takeUfVidcibij^  autquantitate  magnd^xnf^ 
to  make  a  meal  of,  or  in  any ^eat quantity.  ^Cardan  makea 
that  a  causet^of their  continual  sickness  atFessa  in  A{rickfbecaus0 
they  live  so  much  on  fruits^  eating  them  thrice  a  day.  Lau<* 
rentius  approves  of  many  frhits,  in  his  Traet  of  Metancholy^ 
which  otners  disallow,  and,  amount  the  rest,  apples^  (which 
some  likewise  commend)  as  sweetmgs,  painnains,  pippins,  as  ' 
good  against  melancholy ;  but  to  him  that  is  any  way  inclined 
to  or  touched  with  this  malady,  KNicholasPiso,in  his  Prac^icAr«„ 
forbids  all  fruits,  as  windy,  or  to  be  sparingly  eaten  at  least,  and 
not  raw.  Amongst  other  fruits,  ^  Bruerinus  (out  of  Galen) 
excepts  grapes  and  figs ;  but  I  find  them  likewise  rejected. 

Pulse.]     All  pulse  are  naught,  beans,  pease,  fitches,  &c^ 
jthey  fill  tne  brain  (saith  Isaac)  with  gross  fumes,  breed  black 
thick  blood,  and  cause  troublesome  dreams.     A  nd  therefore^ 
that  which  Pythagoras  said  to  his  scholars  of  old^  may  be  for  ' 
ever  apply ed  to  m^nucholymen^  A fabisabstinete;  eat  iio  peasci 


*  Qaare '  redins  valetodifii  sttse  qoisqae  consulet,  qai,  lapsiig  prioram  parentoin 
memor,  eas  plane  vel  omMent  vel  parce  oegnst^rit.  Kersleiiis,  cap.  4.  de  vero  osa  med, 
b  In  Mizaldo  de  Horto,  P.  Crescent  Herbastein,  &c.  c  Cap.  13,  part  3.  Briffht« 

in  his  Tract  of  MeL       ^    <>  intellectmn  tiiriMuit>  prodacant  uisannm.  •  Aiuuvi^ 

(nqoit  Magmn.)  quod, «  qais.ex  iis  per  annnm  cbntinae  comedat,  in  insaniam  caderei. 
c.  13.    Improbi  ancci  aunt  cap.  13.  ^ De  reram  varietet.     In^Fessi  pl^rdmqae 

norbosi^  quod  fractus  cemedaot  t^r  in  ,die. ,      t  Cap.  d^  mel.       ^  Ifib*  :U-  c<  i,. 


t    - 
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nor  beaos.  Y^t,  to  sacli  as  Will  ne^d  eat  th^rti,  1  ii^oiM  give 
this  counsel ;  to  pfe{)are  tbem  according  Id  tftose  rules  that 
Arnoldus  Villanovanus.and  Ffietaffius  prescribe,  for  eating 
tirid  dressing  fhiiits,  beirbs,  roots,  pulse,  &c. 

iSpiees']  Spices  cause  hot  ana  head  meWtichdly,  andftfe^ 
for  that  cause,  ftrfbiddei^  by  our  physicians,  to  such  men  ds  ^6 
iticlined  to  this  hialady,  as  pepper,  jginger,  cinnamon,  cldres, 
hiace,  dat^,  &c.  bdiiy  and  sugar.  *  Some  except  hdny  ?  tA 
those  that  are  coM,  ititiay  betoFerable;  but  ^duldct  s^in  bllim 
hertnnt ;  thpy  are  obstructive ;  Crato  therefore  forbids  all  spifce 
(in  ia  cdnsiiltatlbii  of  his  for  a  melancholV  sdiodhnast^r),  ornhih 
&romatitd^  et  quidquid  ^anguinem  adurtt :  so  dbtfai  Fertientis^ 
c&nsih  4b ;  Outaneritis,  tract.  15.  c.  2;  Mercurialis,  cons.  189i 
To  these  I  may  add  all  sharp  and  sowre  things^  luscious,  and 
over  6weet,  or  ikt,  as  oyl,  vitiegar,  vetjiiice,  mustard,  salt;  as 
sWeet  things  are  obstructive,  so  these  are  corrosive.  Gorhesios 
(in  his  book  de  sale^  1. 1.  c.  21)  highly  commends  ssdt ;  so  dd 
Codronchus  in  his  tract  de  sale  absinthii,  Lemn.  /.  3.  c.  d.  ck 
Occult,  not.  niir.  Yet  common  experience  tittds  salt,  and  shlt- 
ilie^ts  tdbe  great  |)rpcurers  of  this  disease :  and  for  tbsit  caus^, 
belike,thbse%gyptiaii  priests  abstained  from  salt,  even  so  much 
^  in  th^k  bread,  nt  sine  pprittrhatione  dnimd  esslBty  s^iih  rkitik 
Aiithbr-^hat  their  soiils  might  be  free  from  perturbatibn.. 
'-  jBr^ad.']  Bread  that  is  made  of  baser  gfaitf,  as  pease,  bearfS, 
§ftt*,  rye^  or'*byet-hard  baked j  crusty  and  black,  is  ofteik 
sfibken ^atgaifisl as  causing  riielandboly  Joyce  and  wind.  J^bii 
Mrtyor,  in  the  first  bbok  of  his  History  of  Scotliand,  contetidi^ 
Aiticfa  fof  the  wbol^soin^iless  of  oaten  bread.  It  was  objected 
fb  him  then  living  a^  Paris  in  France,  that  his  couhtrymeii 
ied  on  oais  and  b^e  grain,  as  a  disgrace ;  but  he  doth  ingenu^ 
ously  confess,  (Scotland,  Wales,  and  a  third  part  df  England, 
^id  most  part  use  that  kind  of  bread  ;  that  it  was  ^botsonie 
^s  any  gr^in^  and  yielded  as  good  nourishment.  And  yet: 
Wecker  (oiit  of  Galen),  calls  it  norse  meat,  and  fitter  for  ju— 
nients  than  men  to  feed  on.  But  read  Galen  himself,  (Lib.  1. 
jbecibis  boni  et  mdU  sUcciJ  more  largely  discoursing  of  corn 
aind  bread. 

^  Wihe.']  All  blacfk  wines, oter-hot,  compound,  strong  thick 
drmks,  as  Muscadine,  Malmsie,  Allegant,  Rumny,  Brown- 
bastard,  Metheglen,  and  the  like,  of  which  they  have  thirty 
several  kinds  in  Muscovy — all  such  made  drinks  are  hurtful 
in  this  case,  to  such  as  are  hot,  or  of  a  sanguine  cholerick  comr 


V 

»  Bright  (e.  6.)  etcepti  hotty.  b  tlor.  apnd  StoHtitna,  cohsil.  186.  «  Ncf 

6om€dlw«niiAafii>choleralii'4idiigigiiit'adii8ttoi.    StshoL  Siil.    ^  '' 
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pleickmiyiiQiisg^Qriitelbied  tohead^nielaiiefaol  j^fdr  ihaiiy  tiities 
the  driskiiig  of  wine  aldiie  ca«E&ieth  it.  Arciilaiias  (e*  16.  in  9i 
Rhasu)  piitSfiD  *  wine  for  agreat-caufee,  espeeialFj  if  ii  beini^ 
moderateiy  usled*  Gdianerius  (TVac;  15.e.2)  teUsasloi^  of  faro 
Dotchnieii,  to  whbm  he  gare  entertainmeiit  in  Us  hohne^thtU^ 
^in  one  monlkhs  spader  were  both  inelancholg  by  drilMng  €^mne  9 
6ne  did  nouglki  but  sing,  the  other  digk.  Galen  (/.  cfe  eatcm 
morb*  e.  3)9Mattliioliifi4(6n  Dioacorides)  and,  above  all  othet*^ 
Andreils  Baebiue^  /•  3.  18,  19^  SO)  baVe  reckoned  lipoil  those 
inebpyenienoes  that  oome  by  wine.  Tet,  tootwithfitauding  all 
thi^^  to  sucb  ai  are  cold,  or  slugsfisfa  melancholy,  a  cup  of  wine 
is  good  ,phyd6k ;  Md  ko  dotb  Mercurtidii^  grant,  comtl.  25^  Iti 
that;  case^if  fbe  temperature  be  cotd^  as  to  moit  melmic^olyiiieii 
itis^  witie  is  tnucb  corahd^nded,  if  it  be  raoderateW  usecf; 
,  Cider 9  Perry.']  Cider  and  Perry  are  both  cold  and'  wiiidv 
drinks,  and,  for  that  .cause.,  to  be  ne^fected;  Md  so  are  all 
those  hot  spiced  sttong  drinks* 

JBeerJ]  Beer,  rfit'be  orer  new  or  oyer  staler  over  strong,  <^^ 
not  sod,  sinell  of  the  cask,  sharp,  or sowr,  is  niost  uhwholsomey 
frets^  and  gaulsi,  &c.,  Henricus  Ayrei^iis,  in  ^  a  oonsnltalioh  of 
Ills,  for  iane  tbai  laboured  of  hypocondriacat  tuelahcholyv  dis** 
cou^OA^nds  beer ;  so  doth  ^ Crato  (in  tha^t  exeeHent  ebunselirf 
I\is,  Kbk  2.  cdn8iL2i)  b»  tdo  witidy,  because  of  the  hop*  '  But 
he  meilb^v  belike,  tbat  thicfk  black  BohesgJah  beer  usedJik' 
some  other  parte  of « G«rihany« 


-Art* 


-Uil  spississ  ilist, 


Dum  bibitur ;  nil  c^jtis  est,  dunl  min^tnr ;  unde 
,  Constat,  quod  mult^s  fsces  in  corpore  Unqait — 

Nothing  cpmes  in  80  thick ;     > 
Notbiing  goes  out  so  thin ; 
It  must  njeeds  folio w>  then. 
The  drugs  are  left  within-:- 

*  « 

as  that  old  ^poet  scoffed,  calling  it  StyguB  monstrum  co^o^me 
pallidly  a  monstrous  drink*  like  the  river  Styx.  But  let  thenar 
^y  as  they  list,  to  ^uch  as  are  ac<;ustomed  unto  it,  'ti&  a  mpst. 
tvhoisome  (^so  Folydor  Virgil  call^th  it)  and  a  pleasant  drink ^ 
it  is  more  subtil  and  bitter  for  the  hop,,  tbat  rarifles  it,  and 
hath  an  especial  vertue  against  melancholy,  as  our  herbalists 
confess,  Fuchsius  approves,  lib.  2.  sect.  2.  instit.  cap.  11.  and 
many  others, 

a  Vinom  tubidam.  ^  Ex  vini  pateutM  bibitione,  dab  Alelmanni  in  niib  menie 

^tmgmueta.. .  •AboatDantaclL,  iBBf^nice)  Hanibiirg,  Ly^it^k.  ^tinttAc^- 

AbrinceiudB.  irPohis tomtalabrufaimjocimdai^  1. 1.  .  ^- 
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Waters^  Standing  waters,  thick  and  ill  coloured,  t^uch  a» 
<^ome  fortn  of  pools  and  motes,  where  hemp  hath  been 
steeped,  or  slimy  fishes  live,  are  most  unwholsome,putri  Red, 
and  full  of  mites,  creepers,  slimy,  muddy,  unclean,  corrupt, 
impure,  by  reason  of  tne  suns  beat,  and  still  standing.  They 
cause  foul  distemperatures  in  the  body  and  mind  of  man,  are 
unfit  to  make  drink  of,  to  dress  meat  with,  or  to  be  '  used 
about  men  inwardly  or  outwardly.  They  are  good  for  many 
domestical  uses,  to  wash  horses,  water  cattle,  &c.  or  in  time 
of  necessity,  but  not  otherwise.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that 
such  fat  standing  waters  make  the  best  beer,  and  tnat  seething 
doth  defecate  it,  as  ^  Cardan  holds  (/ifi.  13.  subtil.)  it  mend^ 
the  substance  and  savawr  of  it;  but  it  is  a  paradox.  Such 
beer  may  be  stronger,  but  not  so  wholsome  as  the  other*  as 
^Jobertus  truly  justifieth,  out  of  GAexk^- {Paradox*  dee.  1. 
Paradox*  5)  that  the  seething  of  such  impure  waters 
doth  not  purge  or  purify  them.  Pliny  {lib.  31.  e.  3.)  is  of 
the  same  tenet ;  and  P.  Crescentius,  agricult*  lUr,  1.'  et  Kb.  4. 
c.  11.  et  c.  45.  Pamphilius  Herilachus,  f.  A.denat.  aquarunij 
such  waters  are  naught,  not  to  be  used,  and  (by  the  testi- 
mony of  *^  Galen)  breed  a^te^,  dropsies,  pleurisies^  splenetick 
and  melancholy  passions^  hurt  the  eye^y  cause  a  bad  tem- 
petature,  and  ill  disposition  of  the  whole  body,  with  bad  colour^, 
Thttr  Jobarttts  stifly  maintains,  {Paradox,  lib.  1.  part.  5)  that 
it  causeth  bleer  eyes,  bad  colour,  and  many  loathsome  diseases 
to  such  as  use  it.  This,  which  they  say,  stands  with  good 
reason ;  for,  as  geographers  relate,  the  water  of  Astracan 
breeds  worms  in  such  as  drink  it.  « Axius,  or  (as  now  called) 
Verduri,  the  fairest  rivier  in  Macedonia,  makes  all  cattle 
black  that  taste  of  it.  Aliacmou,  now  Peleca,  another  stream 
in  Thessaly,  turns  cattle  most  part 'white,  si  potui  ducas. 
\.  Aubanus  Bohemus  referrs  that  ^ struma^  or  poke  of  the 
Bavarians  and  Styrians,  to  the  nature  of  their  waters,  as 
s  Munster  doth  that  of  the  Valesians,  in  the  Alps ;  and  ^  Boding 
supposeth  the  stuttering  of  some  families  ip  Aquitania,  about. 
Laoden^  to  proceed  from  the  same  cause,  and  that  theflth^ 
is  derived  from  the  water  to  their  bodies.  So  that  they 
that  use  filthy  standing,  ill-coloured,  thick,  muddy  water, 
must  needs  have  muddy,  ill-coloured,  impure,  and  infirm 
bodies  :  and,  because  the  body  works  upon  the  mind,  they 

» Galen.  1. 1,  de  mh.  toend.    Oavende  sant  aqosB  qaa  ex  staniis  haorianfnr^  et 
qoflB  torbide  et  male  olentei,  &c.  o  Innoxinm  reddit  et  bepe  oleatem. 

c  Contendit  hsec  vitia  coctione  non  emendari.  ^  Lib.  de  bonitate  aqas.    Hjr- 

dropem  anget,  febres  patridaa,  splenem,  tasses  ;  nocetocalis ;  malom  habitam  corporii^ 
et  colorem.  «  Mag.  Nigritatem  indacit,  ri  peeora  biberiot.  '  AqvAfr  ex 

bivUnu  ooactsB  stnimMoa  faciont.  ^     «  Cosraog.  1.  3.  cap.  d5.  ^  Method, 

hlfft  cap.  5.  Balbaticnt  I^ahdoni  in  Aquitaoi^  oh  aqnaa ;  atque  hi  morbi  abaquis  in 
corpora  derivantiir. 


Mem.  2.  Siiba.  2.]        Byet  a  Came.  .    10^ 

"  '  ••  ' 

^     shall  bfiive  grosser  understanding,  dull,  f^SY^  nielancholj 
spirits,  and  be  really  subject  to  all  manner  of  infirmities. 

To  these  noxious  simples  we  may  reduce  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  compound,  artificial  made  dishes,  of  whrch  our  cooks 
afibrd  us  a  great  variety,  as  taylors  do  fashions  in  our  .apparel. 
Such  are  ^puddings  stuffed  with  blood,  or  otherwise  composed^ 
baked  meats,  sowced,  indurate  meats,  fryed^  and  broiled,  but- 
tered meats,  condite,  powdered,  and  over-dryed,  ^  all  cakes, 
simnels,  buns,  cracknels,  made  with  butter,  spice,  &c.  frit- 
ters, pancakes;  pies,  salsages,  and  those  several  sawces,  sharp, 
or  over  sweet,  of  which  sdentia  popmcSj  (as Seneca  calls  it) 
hath  served  those  ^Apician  tricks,  and  perfumed  dishes,which 
Adrian  the  Sixth,  pope,  so  much  admired  in  the^accounts  of  his 
predecessour  Leo  dedmus;  and  which  prodigious  riot  and  pro- 

^  digality  have  invented  iii  this  age.  These  do  generally  ingen- 
der  gross  humours,  fill  the  stomach  with  crudities,and  alltbose 
inward  parts  with  obstructions.  Montanus  Qcansil.  22)  gives  . 
instance  in  a  melancholy  Jew,  that,  j^y  eating  such  tart  sawces, 
made  dishes,  and  salt  meats,  with  ^hicb  he  was.  over-much 
delighted,  became  melancholy,  and  was  evil  affected.  Such 
examples  are  familiar  and  common. 

StBSECT.  II. 

Quantity  qfJh/et  a  catue. 

i 

X  HERE  is. not  so  much  harm  proceeding  from  the  substance 
it  self  of  meat,  and  quality  of  it,  in  ill'dressing  and  prepar- 
ing, as  there  is  from  the  quantity,  disorder  of  time  ana  place, 
unseasonable  use  of  it,  •*  intemperance,  over-much  or  over- 
.  little  taking  of  it.  A  true  saying  it  is,  Plures  crapvla  quam 
gladiua;  this  gluttony  kills  more  than  the  sword;  this  omnt- 
vorqntia^  ethomidda  quia,  this  all  devouring,  and  murdering 
ffut.  And  that  of  •Pliny  is  truer;  simple  diet  is  thf  best  : 
Heaping  up  of  several  meats  is  pernicious^  and  sawces  worse; 
many  dishes  bring  many  disea^ses.      ^Avicen  cryes  out,  that 


»  Edulia  ex  sanguiBe  et  raffocato  parta.    Hildesheim.  *>  C  opedia  vero  pl^- 

cente^  bellaria,  commentaqae  alia  curiosa  pistoram  et  cooaonnn  gnstoi  wrvieDtiam, 
concUiant  inorbos  torn  corpori  tarn  animo  mflanalnlefl.  Philo  JodaBus,  lib.  de'vic- 
tiAiis.    P.  Jov.  yit&  ejos.  ^As  lattice  steeped  in  wine^iiirda  fed  with  fenDel  and 

Bot^T,  as  a  popes  concubine  nsed  in  Avignion.    Stephan.  *  Anime  negotiom 

iHa  facessit,  et  de  templo  Deiiminandum  atahalum  facit    Peletios,  10^  c.  ®  Lib. . 

14.  c.  52.  Homini  cibns  ntilissimos  simplex;  acervatio  ciboram  pestifera,  et  con- 
dimenta  perniciosa ;  ibtdtos  morbos  multa  ftrcnla  ferunt.  ^  SI  Dec  3' c.    Ni>, 

hi!  deterias  qaam  si  tempos  jnsto  loxtgins  comedendo  protrahatur,  et  raria  cibonim 
genen  cetgongantur ;  inde  morborom  scatnrigo,  qnss  ex  repagnaDti&  faumorum 
•ritor.  .,^  -^ 

VOt.   I.  «l 


K|4  Di^a^Cam-  [P«>r».  i.  «ftfV* 

nothixff  it.,  worse  than-  tojeed^  on  man^  dUhet,  or  to  jtrotr,n^ 
the  tone  qfmeab  longer  than  or  ibiary;  from  thence  proceed 
our  infirmities;  and 'lis  tHp /ountain  of  all  disea^es^  which 
arife_  out  of  the  repugnancy  y  grots  hutnours,  Thenc^  sailj^ 
'FerQeliDSi  cqmes  crudities,  wind,  oppil^tigas,.  cQcoctymifx^ 
pkthora,  cachexia^  bradypepsia:  ^hinc  subittE  mmrfea^iUqwp 
txtestata  senectua;  QUijdfiija  deatb,^.  ^^d  wli.&t  aot,. 

Am.  a  lamp  in  choked  wiUi  a  iiiultitu)I,e  of  oyl,.  or  a,little 
fir/q  widt  o^ermucb  wood,  ^uite  extinguished ;  so  is  the  naj^ra) 
beat,  witb  immoderate  e^uig,6traiigledin.tlie  body:-  Pemi- 
cioaa  ^etUina  est. abdomen  insatwrtwiie,  one  saitb — an  insa- 
tiable paiiDch  is  a  pernicious  sink,  and  the  fouatain  of  all  dis- 

i,_ii.  -f  body  and  mind.    "^  Mercurial  is  will  have  it  a 

e  of  this  private  disease.     Solenander  (consol.&. 
'ates  this  of  Mercurialis,  with  an  example  of  one 
J,  ab  ixtempestivis  comissationibus,  unseasoq- 
<'  Crato  confirms  as  much,  in  that  often  cited 
b-  2,  putting  superfluous  eating  for  a  main  cause, 
d  I  seek  farther  for  proo&  ?  Hear  '  Hippocrates 
i,  aphoris.  10.     Impure  bodies,  the  more  they 
the  more  they  are  hvft ;  for  the  novr^hment  is 
vicious  humours. 
And  ret,  tot  all  this  harm,  which  iapparently  follows  sarfet- 
ting  and  drunkenness,  see  haw  we  luxuriate  and  rage  in  this 
kind.    Read  what  Johannes  Stuckius  hath  written  lately  of 
this  subject,  in  bis  great  volumn  DeAntiquorum  ConvivOs,  and 
of  our  present  age :  quam  'porteatoste  cosnte,  prodigious  sup- 
pers ;  «  qui,  dum  invitant  ad  camam,  efferunt  ad  sepulcnin, 
what  Fagos,  Epicures,  Apetios,  HeHogabl^  our  times  affor 3f 
-  IiUcuUus  ghost  walks  still.;  and  ever^  man^desir^  tosup.ii^ 
Apollo:  .£sops  costly  dish  is  ordiiia^ily  served  up,. 

—— — ^^ Magis  ilia  jurant,  q^se  p)^is  emuoturt 

tbe  dieaFest  cate«  are  best ;  and 'tis  eaordinary  th;n0]-t(fb^-. 
«tow  twenty  or  thirty  pound  on  adisfa,  some  thousaudcrowQ^, 
upon  a  dinner-  'Muley-Hamet,  kiugofFez  aqdAloC^cco,, 
apeot.thnee  pound  on  the  sawce  of  a  capon:  itisnothiug  in, 
our  times  :  we  scorn  all  that  is  cheap.  IPe  loath  the  very 
^  light,  (some  of  us,  as  Seneca  notes)  because  U  comesjree ;  otm 

■Path.  1:1.  c.  14,  »Jav.  SO.  B.  ° Nimia rciJ«tia  oUmhw  &eit  BM- 

luicholicnm,  'ComeatiD  nipeTfliiii  cibi,  et  portAi  qnantitu  luutia.  '  b^ 

potB  cnipora  qoBUto  nuni  l«di> :  pstreficit  enim  alunentnai  vitivfiU.'biaHH'.. 
tVid  OoclsD.  lie  partenloafe  cali»,  &c     PotcBni  Cum.  f  Amb.  13>. 

de  Ajn.  cajL  14.  bjavcOu.  >  Onicciwdm.  kI4p,q(u^4. 

CO.  >dL  hitvlio  «t  himeii  gratnitum;  dglet  qaod  Bolem,  quod  ^iiri(an,iSBien)  dOd 
poinmiu,  qood  toe  air,  noe  emptiu,  M  fiwilj,  Slc.  aaM)iiibilplMBt,.alN  qwd.ic^. 


Mem.  2.  S«Imu  2.]  Dyei  a  Cause.  lOS 

we  o^e  ^jffendelct Wiethe  sufis  heatf  and  thos^^oUbhahyhm^ 
cause  we  bujf^  them  not.  This  air  we  bf eatfa  is  so-  eodnncki^ 
we  care  not  for  it ;  nothings  pleaseth  but-  wliat  is'  dear.  And^ 
if  we  be  ^  witty  in  any  thing,  it  is  eulffulum':  if  v^e  stody  at 
all*  it  is  erudito  luxu,  to  please  the  palat,  aiid  to  satisfie  die 

flit.  A  cook  of  old  ipa$  a  base  knave  (as  ^  Lipy  complliins)) 
ut  now  a  ffreat  man  in  request:  cdokeryis  bebome  an  art,  a 
noble  science:  cooks  ar^  gentlemen:  venter  deus.  They 
wemr  their  brains  in  their  bellies^  atid  their  giats  in  tbem 
headSi  (as  ^  ^grippa-  taxed- some  parasites  of  bis  time)'nisiiiii^ 
on.  their  own  destruction,  as  if  a  man  sh^MiId  riin'upotrtbe 
point  of  a  sword;  usque  dum  rumpantur^  ooikediin^:  <^ali'daj^ 
all  night,  let ,  the  physician  say  whfit  he  wiUi^inlaiitieiil 
danger  and  feral  diseases  are  now  ready  to  seite  upon  tbenk--^ 
they  will  eat  till  they  voinit,  \edunt  ut  vo?aani ;'  vomuntiA 
edant^  saith  Seneca ;  which  Dion  relates  of  Vitellius,  Soh 
transitu  ciborum  nutriri  judicatus :  his  meat  did  pass  through, 
and  away)  or  till  they  burst  ag^in.  ®  Strage  dnimantikm  ven^ 
tremonerant;  and  rake  over  all  the  world,  as^so  many  ^slaves, 
belly-gods,  and  land-serpents ;  et  totus  orbis  ventri  nii^is  au" 
,i7t{«^ie9  ;  the  whole  world  cannot  sattsfie  ^eir  sfppetite.  .  ^Sed'^ 
land,  riversj  lakes,  Spc,  may  not  give  content  to  their  raging 
guts.  To  make  up  the  mess^  what  immoderate  drinking 
in  every  place !  Senem  potum  ppta  trahebat  anus:  how  they 
flock  to  the.  tavern !  as  if  they  were  Jruges  consumere  natt^ 
horn  to  no  odierendrthan  to  eat  and  drink,  (ttkcf  Off^itis  fiiba- 
Uni^  tiiatt  famous  Roman  parasite,  qui,  dumtfixit,  aUVbibW  hiit 
miHxity  as  so  many  casKSto  hold  win^;  yea,  worse  tbad  af 
eaisk^tfaatmarrs  wines^and  itself  is  not  imttM  by  it  Vet'thes^ 
are  brave  men;  Siienus  ebrius  was  no  brtiver :  et  qutskfUe^ 
ru^vitiOf  mores  sunt:  'tis  now  the  fai^hioii^  of  ovtc  times^  a^ 
honour:  nunc  vero  res  istaeo  rediit'{^s  CbrysosC.  sferHi.  30. 
in  &i  Epkesi  commetit)  ut  effentinat^e  redefideeqite-ijgnaiiiit^ 
lacohabeatury  nolle  ikebriari;  ^tis  now  conte  to  that  p^,;' 
tfaa^  hoisne^  gentleman,  a  Very  ifttlk-sop,  a  cloWn^  dfii& 
brtiigih^  tip^  tnat  will  nbt  drink,  fit  for  lio  con>tpan^':  he  hi' 
yean  only  gallant  that'  ptays  it  off  finest,  no  dis|)arag^metft' 
riOw  to  stagger  in  the  streets^  reel,  rave,  &c.  bnt  much  to  hm" 
fetnie  and  renown ;  as,  in  like  case,  Epidicus  told  Thesprio  hir 
&irow  servBcrt,  in  the  **  poet.     JSdepdl!  fudnus  improbumj 


^  iBgeniosi  ad  ^Jam.  bOIim  vile  mancipiom,  nnnc  in  omni  aMtimail; 

one ;  none  an  haberi  coepta^  &c.  cfpist.  38. 1.  7.  qubram  in  ventre  ingeniomi 

in  patinifl,  &o.  <iInlncemcoBnatSertpriiis.  ^Senfiea.  ']VIaB^%na 

gaUe,  dapes  non  sapore  sed  sampta  estimantes.      Seneca,  comoI  lulHfibidiai^. 
»  vSaayientiaguttarasatiare  non  possunt  flavii  etmaria,    ^neaa -^IVinil^-  dfr  niimr.. 
canal,  »»Plantii». 

q2 
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one  urged:  the  other  replied,  At  jam  aUi  fecere  idem  ;  erit 
UK  ilia  res  honari  :  'tis  now  no  fault,  there  be  so  many  brave 
examples  to  bear  one  out;  ^tis  a  credit  to  have  a  strong  brain, 
and  carry  his  liquor  well :  the  sole  contention,  who  can  drink 
most,  and  fox  his  fellow  soonest.  'Tis  the  summum  bonum  of 
our  tradesmen^  their  felicity,  life  and  soul,  (tanid  dulcedine 
affectant,  saith  Pliny,  lib.  14.  cap.  12,  ut  magna  pars  non 
oHmd  vit€B  nttBmium  intelligant)  their  chief  comfort,  to  be 
merry  togetner  in  an  ale*house  or  tavern,  as  our  modern  Mus- 
covites do  in  their  mede-inns,  and  Turks  in  their  coffee-houses, 
which  much  resemble  our  taverns :  they  will  labour  hard  all 
day  long;  to  be  drunk  at  night,  and  spend  totius  anni  lahares 
(as  St.  Ambrose  adds) in  a  tipling  feast;  convert  day  into  night, 
as  Seneca  taxeth  some  in  his  times, pervertuntojfftcia  noctis  et 
lucis  ;  when  we  rise,  they  commonly  go  to  bed^  like  our  An- 
tipodes, 

•        Nosque  ubi  primus  equis  Oriens  afflavit  anhelis, 
nils  sera  rubens  accendit  Ihmina  Vesper. 

So  did  PetroniuB  in  Tacitus,  Heliogabalus  in  Lampridius, 


A  Noctes  vigilabat  ad  ipsum 


Mane;  diem^tum  stertebat. 


Symdiris  the  Sybarite  never  saw  the  sun  rise  or  set,  so  much- 
as  once  in  twenty  years.  Verres,  against  whom  Tully  so  much 
inveighs,  in  winter  he  never  was  extra  tectum,  vix  extra 
kctumjjkeyer  almost  out  of  bed,  **  still  wenching,  and  drink- 
ing ;  so  did  he  spend  his  time,  and  so  did  myriads  in  ourdayes. 
They  hBve- gymnasia  bibonum^  schools  and  rendezvous;  these 
Centaures  and  Lapithastoss  pots  and  bowls,  as  so  many  balls, 
invent  new  tricks,  as  salsages,  anchoves,  tobacco,  caveare, 
pickled  oysters,  herrings,  fumadoes,  &c.  innumerable  ssJt- 
meats.  to  increase  their  appetite,  and  study  how  to  hurt  them- 
selves bv  taking  antidotes,  ^'  to  carry  their  drink  the  better  : 
^  and  when  naught  else  serves,  they  vnllgojbrth,  or  be  con^ 
veued  out,  to  empty  their  gorge,  that  they  may  return  to  drink 
fresh.  They  make  laws,  insanas  leges,  contra  bibendifal^ 
icias,  iind  *  brag  of  it  when  they  have  done,  crowning,  that, 
man.  that  is  soonest  gone,  as  their  drunken  predecessours 
have  done,  (^  quid  ego  video  f  Ps.  Cum  cbrond  Pseudo^ 
lum  ebrium  tuumj  and,  when  they  are  dead,  will  have  a 

«Hor.  b  |)iei  brevitaa  conviviis^  oootia  longitodo  atapna,  conterebrator. 

«£t,  qoo  plas  capiant,  irritamenta  excpgitantar.  c^  Foras  portantor^  at  ad  coii« 

vhrium  reportentor ;  repleri  at  ezhaariant,  et  exhaorire  at  bibant    ^mbroi.         «  Id« 
gentia  vma,  velat  ad  ostentationeiD^  &c.  'Flaatos. 


Mem.  2.  Stibs.  2.]         Dyet  a  Came.  107 

can  of  wihey  with  *Marons  old  woman,  to  be  engraven  on 
their  tombs.  So  they  trivimph  in  villany,  and  justifle  their 
wickedness,  with  Rabelais,  tbat  French  Lucian,  <*  drunken- 
ness is  better  iTor  the  body  than  physick,  because  there  be 
more  old  drunkards,  than  old  physicians."  Many  such  frothy 
arguments  they  have,  ^inviting  and  encouraging  others  to  do 
as  they  do,  and  loFe  them  dearly  for  it  ^no  glew  like  to  that 
of  good  fellowship.)  So  did  Alcibiaoes  in  Greece,  Nfsro, 
BoDosus,  Heliogabalus  in  Rome  (or  Alegabalus  rather,  as  be 
was  stiled  of  old,  as  ^  Ignatius  proves  out  of  some  old  coyns) ; 
so  did  many  great  men  still,  as  ^Heresbachius' observes, 
'When  a  prince  drinks  till  his  eyes  stare  like  Bitias  in  the  poet 

<  .  -     ^    •  - 

(^ille  impiger  hausit 


Spumantem  vino  pateiam)- 


and  comes  off  clearly,  sound  trumpets,  fife  and  drums,  the 
spectator  will  applaud  him ;  the  ^bishop  himself ^  (if  hebelye 
them  not)  with  nu  chaplain^  will  stand  by^  ana  do  as  much  ; 
O  dignum  principe  haustum  !  'twas  done  like  a  prince.  Our 
Dutchmen  invite  all  comers  with  a  pail  and  a  dish :  velut  in^ 
Jundibulay  integrals  obbas  exhauriunt,  et  in  numstrosis  pocuKs 
ipsi  monstrosi  monstrosius  epotanty  making  barrels  oj  tJmr 
bellies.  Incredibile  dictu,  (as  ^  one  of  their  own  country- 
men complains)  ^quantum  liquoris  imjnodestissima  gens  ca^ 
piatf  ^e.  How  they  love  a  man  that  will  be  drunk^  crown 
him  and  honour  him  for  it^  hate  him  that  will  not  pledge 
him,  stab  him,  kill  him :  a  most  intolerable  olSence,  ana  not  to 
be  forgiven.  '^  He  is  a  mortal  enemy  that  will  not  drink 
with  himy  as  M unster  relates  of  the  Saxons.  So,  in  Poland, 
be  is  tber  best  servitor,  and  the  honestest  fellow,  (saith  Alex- 
ander Gaguinus}  ^that  drinketh  most  healths  to  thehonourqfhis 
master  ;  he  shall  be  rewarded  as  a  good  servant,  and  held  the 
bravest  fellow,  that  carries  his  liquor  best ;  when  as  a  brewers 
horse*will  bear  much  more  than  any  stcirdy  drinker;  yet,  for  his 
noble  exploits  in  this  kind,  he  shall  be  accounted  a  most  valiant 
man;  for  ^  tarn  inter  epukurfortis  mr  esse  potest  ae  in  belh, 
as  much  valour  is  to  be  ibund  in  feasting,  as  in  fighting ;  and 


^Idb.  3.  Antihol.  c.  90.  bQratiam  conciliant  potando.  cNotis  nA 

Caesares.  ^Lib.  de  edacandisprinciptiinlibertis.  ^Virg.    ^         'Idem 

strenin  potoris  episcopi  sacellanns,  cam  ingentem  pateram  ezhanrit  princeps. 
IT  RiAemas,  in  Sazonii.  Adeo  immoderate  et  immodeste  ab  ipsis  bil^itor^  nt,  in  compo* 
tationibas  dais,  non  cyatbis  solum  et  cantharis  sat  infuodere  poasint,  sed  impletom 
nalctrale  apjponiant,  et  scotelli  injects  hortantar  qnemtibet  eid  libitum  potare.  ^  Dicta 
mcredibile,  quantum  biQUSce  li^ooris  immodestagens  capiat :  plus  potantem  amicissx- 
mum  IsBJbent,  et sertocorouant,  inimicissimum e  contra  qui  non  yult,  et  casde.et  futtiboa 
ezpiant  *"  *  Qui  potarfc  recnsat,  bostis  habetar ;  et  csede  nonnamquam  mat 

^nuatnr.  ^  Qui  melioa  bibii  pro  salute  domim,  meKor  habetar  Biiiiiister. 

>  Croc,  poeta  apud  Stobemo,  s^r.  18. 


lOB  Dy^a  Cause.  [I^yrt.  1.  Sec  2. 

wtne  of  0jar  cit5r  oapt^un^,  wd  carpet  kni^blSy  wiU  make  this 
g^odd  and  ^ove  k.  Thus  they  many  times  wiiI4^1Iy  pervert  the 
goal  itemperajkure  pf  their  bodies,  stifle  their  wits,  strangle 
natiKe  .and' degenerate  into  beasts. 

'  Some  agaki  are  in  the  otbei*  extream,  and  draw  this  mischief 
on  their  ji^Euls  by  loo  x^ereioonious  and  strict  diet,  b&Bg  o^rn** 
preci»iB,  4»>ckoey-lik/e,  and  curious  in  theur  observation  of 
jAeai8jimefSi^9&&st31je£cma  stutica  prescribes — -just  so  loany 
ounces  ai  a  dinner  (which  Lessius  enjoins),  so  nuidh  at  Aupper ; 
liot  a  littie  2Bore,  nor  a  little  lefss,  of  such  meat,  and  at  sach 
|M»nrs ;  a  dyat  drink  in  the  ntorning,  cock-broth,  Chinarbcatb, 
at  dini^,  plnmb-broth,  a  chicken,  a  rabbet,  rib  of  a  rack  of 
mutton,  wing  of  a  capon,  the  merry-thought  of  a  hen,  &c, — 
to  sounder  bodies,  this  is  too  nice  and  most  absurd.  Others 
offendin  over-nrach  fasting;  piningadayes,(saith^Guianerius^ 
and  ^ajking  a  pigbts,  as  manyl^Ipors  and  lurks  iif  these  our 
times  dp.  Anchorifes,  monksf  and  thfi  re^t  qfthat  superstitious 
Tonkp  ,(^s  the  same  Guianerius  witnesseth,  that  he  hath  ofteti> 
seen  to  hape  hapned  in  his  time)  through  imvwderatejasting^ 
iffpe  ieenjfrequently  nhad.  Of  such  men,  belike,  Hippocrat^ 
ffpeaks,  ( 1  Aphof.  h)  when  as  he  saith,  ^  they  more  offend  in 
too  ^arir^g  ajet^  and  are  worse  damnified^  than  tltey  thc^t^fsed 
iiperffffg  an^  arf  ready  to  su;rjeit» 


SUBSECT.  III. 


O^tom  qfpyety  Delight ^  Appetite^  Necessity^  Itow  they  ecduse 
'  or  hinder* 

SA  O  rple  is  so  jrenepl,  which  admits  not  some  exceptio&;  ta 
this  there£bre  wnicfa  hath  hitherto  been  jsaid,  (for  I  sh^li  oth^ 
wise  put  most  me^  out  of  commons)  and  those  inconveniences 
vhicp  proceed  from  the  substance  of  meats,  aii  intemperate  ef» 
unseasonable  use  ofthem,custom  somewhat  detracts,  and  quali- 
fies, according  to  that  of  Hippocrates,  2  Aphoris.  50.  « Such 
thi^s  as  we  J^ave  been  long  accustomed  to,  though  theybeevH 
i^  l^eir  Q^l^  nafdfiia^  yet  tksy,  qre  less  offence.     Otjl^erw  jse  ik 

»,  Qiade  die  jej,apantf  et  noc^  vigUjBtnt,  facile  cadnnt  in  melanclioIiaQi ;  eJ^qpij^miUpjm 
Q^odoiq  excedgp^,  c.  5.  ^act  15,  c  %'  jjcypi^i  iaip^  toleranti4/i^t  iis  i^j«p>cg^aa| 
feoto  com  ferv^re  p^o  •ervire  ciipjuat  pje^  j^uBium,  quod  waoijQj?!  e%iajntiir«  ipr  ^ 
Wf\r  "  1°  ^°ui  victa  9^r\  d£iuiquui)t ;  ex  qup  f^  x^  msu'on  afficiantar  4«j^ 

w»}^f  y^mm^M  ^?"?^  ^?"i  sc^?  ^^n^^^^  ^^^'         ..  *^  Qa»  longo  imsm^. 

consaeta  sunt^  etiamsi  deteriora^  minus  in  assaetis.  moles^^  ^Iplcp^ 


Aikk/^.  Snte.  &.]    Caii^  of  Mehficholy.  10 

might  wb1{1>^  objected,  that  it  were  a  meer  Hmamy  to  lire  aiker 
those  strict  rules  of  physick ;  fpr  custom  ^  doth  alter  pature  it 
self ;  and  to  such  as  are  used  to  them,  it  makes  bad  meats  whol- 
some,  and  unseasdnable  times  to  cause  no  disorder.  Cider  and 
j](erry  ^re  windy  drinks ;  (so  are  all  fruits  windy  in  tnemselres, 
cold  nkost  jfiart)  yet,  in  some  shirks  of  "^England,  Norniahdy  !n 
France, Gpipi^scov^in  Spaih,'tis  their  common  dritik ;  and  tney 
are  no  whit  offended  Wi tn  it.  In  Sp^in,  Italy,  and  Africk^  tb^ 
five  mb$t  on  root)»,  raw  heiPbs,  cainels  "^  milk,  and  it  agrees  well 
'#ftfi  tfaefte ;  which  to  A  stranger  will  cause  much  grievance.  Ih 
"^altes,  ku^tidkiis  vescuntuTj  (^  Humfrey  LIuyd  confesseib,  a 
Cambro-Bnttain  htmsetf,  itihis  elegant  epistle  ti(>  Abrafaum  CKr- 
telitte)  they  live  iftiost  oh  white  meats ;  iii  Holland  on  fish, 
fMtSy  «l)Utter ;  and  so  Hi  this  day  in  Greece,  as  ^Bellbhilis 
dtMri^,  thby  h^d  much  rather  feed  on  fish  thslh  Hesh.  With 
v'i^  iikacima  pttH  k^lctilsin  came  consistiij  we  feed  on  flesh 
Aost  biai,/saitfa  sPolydot  Virgil)  as  all  iiortherh  countre^s  do; 
and  it  would  be  very  offensive  to  us  to  live  after  their  dyet,  or 
liley  to  live  aftier  ours :  we  drink  beer,  ihey  wine :  ihie^  iise  oyl, 
w<6  butter :  Ve  in  the  iiorth  are  ^  great  eaters,  they  faiost  [Sparing 
ih  those  hotter  countreys:  iahd  yet  they  and  we,  following  our 
own  CuStoiiis,  are  well  pleased.  An  Ethiopian  of  old,  seeing  an 
EiXropaean  eat  bread,  Pondered,  qubmodo  stercortbus  vescentes 
vtbisremiSf  how  he  could  ekt  such  kind  6f  meats ;  so  miich 
differed  bis  countrey-'men  from  oilrd  in  dyet,  that  (as  hiin^ 
^  t^tithor  infers),  si  quis  illorum  viciuin  dpiidnos.  tpinulkri  vettet; 
^kxkV  Man  should  so  feed  with  lis,  if  would  be  all  one  to 
itdbhirh,  as  cicuiaj  aconitum^  or  hellebcfr  it  sdlf.  At  this  da^, 
ifi  CUtitt,  the  cominon  people  live,  ih  a  m^hner,  altcfgetfier  on' 
roots  and  herbs ;  and,  to  the  ^v^ealthiest,  hdts^,  aifes,  ftiule,  dogs^.' 
^t^Beiifa  is  as  delightsoihe  as  the  rest :  so  ^Mat.  Riccius  the 
J^^uit  telat^s,  who  lived  many  yieaf s  amongst  ihem.  iThe 
TaftaMs  eat  raw  theai,  lihd  moirt  commohly  ^htori^e^flesh,  drihk 
ifiilk  and  bldod,  as  the  Nomades  of  old-^ 


( 

s 


^tM  AdMicfe  vivi^  muei^  tiv^t  >>  Cohsaetndo  altera  natnra.  cHrt«- 

£armin,  GUnc^trBhirf^^  Woroei^raBir^.  ^  Leo  Afer.  1. 1.  solo.cainplaraqi , 

lacte  comeii^,  ml  praeterea  delitiamm  ainbiant.  .    f  Flandri  vinnm  butyro  dila- 

tiim  bibnnt  (nmnseo  referens) :  ubiqne  batyram,  inter  omi&i  fercnla  et  bellaria^  locdm 
obtinet    Steph.  prsefat  Herod.  f  Delectantnr  Gr»ci  piacibos  magis  qnam  car- 

nUnia.  sLib.  1.  hist.  Aug,  ^  P.  Jotiiib  desrrip.  firitonam.    They  ait, 

eat  and  drink  all  dav  at  dinner  in  Island,  Muscovy^  and  those  northern  parts, 
1 3aida«»'  ^iL  Herod,  nSulo  cmd  eo  mefiaa  qoam  siqdis  cienfam,  aconiCam,  &b. 
k.^zpedk.  in  Sinas,  lib.  1.  e.  3.  hortenaiom  her^Murnm  et  olerom  ajpod  Sinaa  qoam 
aj^  poa  Vfbgt  jfireqaentior  nana ;  complnres  qtnppe'  de  vnlgo  repenas  nnflft  alia  r^. 


▼el  teanj^atia'Vel  refigionu  caoaaiL  veacentea.    JBqoos,  moloa,  aaellos,  &c.  myae  fere 
veaoalilnr,  ao  pabnla  omniiiy  Mat  Riceioa,  13i.  5.  e.  13.  i  Tartan  mofaa,  eqoia 

i(ficoan|iiiri.fit  cni^  oandboa^etihigea^iiteia&iibt^  dicentea^koc  Jiiiiieiiton^  pabnmfD. 
'et  boiini>  Bon  hdwiiittBi* 


1 10  -         Cau»€i  of  Msianekohf.       [Part.  1.  Sec.  2. 

(£t  lac  concretum  cam  sanguine  potat  equitio). 

They  scoff  at  our  Europeans  for  eating^  bread,  which  they  enU 
tops  of  weeds,  and  horse-uicat,  not  fit  for  men ;  and  yet  Scaliger 
accounts  them  a  sound  and  witty  nation,  lining  an  hundred 
years ;  CTen  in  the  civilest  countrey  of  them,  tney  do  thus, 
as  Benedict  the  Jesuite  observed  in  bis  travels,  from  the  great 
Moffors  court  by  land  to  Paquin,  which  Riccins  contends  to 
be  the  same  with  Cambulu  in  Cataia.  In  Scandia,  their  bread 
is  usually  dryed  fish,andso  likewise  in  the  Shedand  Isles;  and 
their  other  fare,  as  in  Island,  (saith  ^  Dithmarus  Bleskenius) 
butter,  cheese,  and  fish ;  their  drink,water,  their  lodging  on  the 
ground.  In  America,  in  many  places,  their  bread  js  roots, 
meijr  meat  palmitos,  pinas,  potatoes,  frc  and  such  fruits.  There 
be  of  them,  too,  that  familiarly  drink  ^salt  sea  water,  all  their 
lives,  eat  *^raw  meat,  grass,  and  that  with  delight :  with  some, 
fish,  serpents,  spiders;  and  in  divers, places  they  ^  eat  mans 
flesh  raw,  and  rested,  even  the  emperour  *  Metazuma  himself. 
In  some  coasts  a^ain,  ^one  tree  yields  them  coquernuts,  meat 
and  drink,  fire-fuel,  apparel  (with  his  leaves),  oyl,  vinegar, 
cover  for  houses,  &c.  ana  vet  these  men,  going  naked,  feeding 
coarse,  live  commonly  a  hundred  years,  are  seldom  or  never 
sick ;  all  which  dyet  our  physicians  forbid.  In  Westphaling, 
they  feed  most  part  on  fi(t  meats  and  wourts,  knuckie-deep, 
and  call  it  ^  cerebrum  Jovis ;  in  the  Low  Countreys,  wiui 
roots ;  ia  Italy,  frogs  and  isnails  are  used.  The  Turks,  saith 
Busbequius,  delight  most  in  fryed  meats.  In  ]M[uscovy,garlick 
and  onions  are  ordinary  meat  and  sauce,  which  would  be 
pernicious  to  such  as  are  unaccustomed  to  them^delightsometo 
others ;  and  all  is  **  because  they  liave  been  brought  up  unto  it. 
filusbandmen,  and  such  as  labour,  can  eat  fat  bacon,  salt  grqfss 
meat,  hard  cheese,  &c.  (O  dura  messarum  ilia  !)  ooars^  bread 
s^  all  times,  go  to  bed  and  labour  upon  a  full  stomach ;  which 
to  some  idle  persons  would  be  present  death,  and  is  against  the 
rules  of  physfck ;  so  thfit  custom  is  all  in  all.  Our  travellers 
'  find  this  by  common  experience :  when  they  come  in  far  coun- 
treys, and  use  their  dyet,  they  ar6 suddenly  offended;  as  our 
Hollanders  and  En&^lishmen,  when  they  touch  upon  the  coasts 
of  Africk,  those  Indian  capes  and  islands,  are  commoiilymb- 


'.  ^.IslinidicB  descripikme.  Victos  eoniiii  huAyn,  leete,  caieo  comiftit :  p«ces  Imto 
pains  bcbent;  potm  aqua,  ant  flertun ;  dc  vivant  aine  ine«U6b&  umRi  ad  aimoa  900. 
» Xtaet.  Occident  Ind.  dscrip.  1. 11.  c.  10.  Aqoam  roarinam  bibere  sneti  alisqne  nozA. 
cDaTiessecdiid  voyage.  dPatagoDea.  - «  Benso  et  Fer.  CotteniM,  bb.  noviia 

ovbis  iDHcrip.  ^  iiinscofteD,  c'  56.  palme  invtear,  totins  orbis  iMrbonbiis  hnnge 

prsBstantior.  vLipa.  epi.  i* TeneriaaMueaoere  maltam.  'Repentio» 

mutatioDcs  noxam  pariuot.    Hippocrat.  aphorism.  21'.  ep.  6.  sect.  3*  ' 


«-%.. 


M^fli*  3.  Sobs. 3.]        CaumofMehmehf^hf.  Ill 

lasted  witb  calentures,  flm^es,  and  much  distempered  by  rea*^ 
son  of  their  fruits.  ^Peregrina^  etsi  suaviOf  solent  ve^sentibus 
periurbationes  insignes  aqferre;  strange  meats,  th6us;:h  plea- 
sant, cause  notable  alterations  and  distempers.  On  the  other 
side,  use  or  custom  mitigates  or  makes  all  good  again.  Mi- 
thridates,  by  often  use,  (whfch  Pliny  wonders  at)  was  able  to 
drink  poyson ;  and  a  m^id,  (as  Curtios  records)  sent  to  Alex- 
ander from  king  Porus,  was  brought  up  with  poyson  1  from 
her  infancy.  The  Turks  (saith  Bellomus,  Kb.  3.  cap.  15) 
eat  opium  familiarly,  a  dram  at  once,  which  we  dare  hot  take 
in  grains,  ^^Garcius  ab  Horto  writes  of  one  whom  he  saw  at 
6oa  in  the  East  Indies,  that  took  ten  drams  of  opium  in  three 
dayes ;  and  yet  consulto  hquebaturi  spake  understandingfly ; 
so  much  can  custom  do.  ^  Theophrastus  speaks  of  a  shepherd 
that  jcould  eat  hallebor  in  substance.  And  therefore  Cardan 
concludes  (out  of  Galen)  consuetudinem  ^  uteunquejerendam^ 
'  mm  valde  malam ;  custom  is  howsoever  to  be  kept,  except  it  be 
exti*eme  bad.  He  adviseth  all  men  to  keep  their  old  customs, 
and  that  by  the  authority  of  ^Hippocrates  himself;  dandum 
al^piid  tempori^  cetati^  regioni,  consuetudini^  and  therefore 
to  *  continue  as  they  began^  be  it  diet,  bath,  exercise,  &c.  or 
whatsoever  else. 

Another  exception  is  delight,  or  appetite  to  such  and  such 
meats.  Though  they  be  hard  of  "digestion,  melancholy ;  yet 
as  (Fuchsiusr  excepts^  cop.  6.  lib.  Instit.  sect.  2)  Hhe  stomach 
doth  readily  digest^  and  willingly  entertain  such  meats  we  Un>e 
mosty  and  are  pleasing  to  us,  abhors  on  the  other  side  such  as 
we  distaste;  which  Hippocrates  coniirms  Aphoris,  2.  38. 
Some  cannot  endure  cheese,  out  of  a  secret  antipathy,  or  see 
a  roasted  duck,  which  to  others  is  a  >  delightsome  meat. 

Thelast  exception  is  tiecessity,  poverty,  want,  hunger,  which 
drives  nien  many  times  to  do  that  yhich  otherwise  they  are 
loath,  cannot  endure,and  thankfdlly  to  accept  of  it;  as  beverage 
in  shipis,  and,  in  sieges  ofgreat  cities,  to  feedon  dogs,  cats,  rats, 
and  tnen  themselves.  Three  out^laws,  in  ^  Hector  Boethius, 
being  driven  to  their  shifts,  did  eat  raw  flesh,  and  flesh  of  such 
fowl  as  they  could  catchy  in  one  of  the  Hebrides,  for  some  few 
tiieneths.  These  things  do  mitigate  or  disannul  that  which  hath 
iieen  said  of  melancholy  meats,  and  make  it  more  tolerable ; 
but,  to  such  as  are  wealthy,  live  plenteously,  at  ease,  may^ 
take  their  choice,  and  refrain  if  they  will,  these  viands  are 

•  # 

•>  Braermns,  L 1.  c.  33.  ^Simpl.  med.  c.  4.  I.  1.   ^  cHemrnias,  1. 3. 

c.  19.  prax.  med.  ^    <^  Aphoris.  17.  'In  dnbniconsiietadJDemseqoa- 

tar  adolescens,  etincoepiis  peneveret    ^  ^Qaicam  voIaptafeBftsamantiir  cibiy 

▼«iitricuhi8  avidias  cooiplectitar^expeditiasqae  coocoqait;  ct,  quae  displicent,  avtr- 
•atur.  r  N  otbiDg  a^aixnt  a  good  stomachy,  as  the  saying  is.  h  lib.  7*. 

Bist  Scot 
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to  tie  ffl^om^  if  they  he  inclined  to  at  Msp^ct  tnelatii^hotyy 
M  diey  tender  their  Jiealths ;  otherwise,  if  they  be  intempe- 
rate, or  disordered  in  their  dyet^at  theit  peril  he  it.  Qui 
wumet,amat.  Jive,  et  cave. 


SUBSECT.  IV. 

neteniion  and  Evaouoiion  a  causcj  and  how. 

Of  retention  and  evacuation  there  be  divers  kinds,  which 
are  either  concomitant,  assisting,  or  sole  causes  many  times 
of  melancholy.  ^  Oalen  reducetb  defect  and  abundance  to 
this  head  ;  others,  ^  all  that  is  separated  or  remains* 

Costweness.]  In  the  first  rank  of  these,  I  may  well  reckon 
up  costiveness,  and  keeping' Jn  of  our  ordinary  excrements^ 
wnich,  as  it  often  cause  th  ouer  diseases,  so  this  of  melancholy 
in  particular.  ""Celsus  (lib.  1.  cap.  3)  saith  it  produceth 
hmammation  of  the  headf  dulness^  clotidiness^  head-ach^  ^c^ 
Irosper  Calenus  flib.  de  atrd  bile)  will  have  it  distemoer 
not  the  oix^an  only,  ^  but  the  mind  it  self  by  troubling  qjit; 
and  sometimes  it  is  a  sole  cause  of  madness,  as  you  may  read 
in  the  first  book  of  ^  Skenkius  his  Medicinal  Observations.  A 

5 oung  merchant,  going  to  Nordeling  fair  in  Germany,  for  ten 
ayesspaceneverwenttostool:  athisreturn,  he  was  grievously 
melancnolv,  ^thinking  that  he  was  robbed,  and  would  not  be 
perswadecf,  but  that  all  his  money  was  gone.  His  friends 
thought  that  he  had  some  philtrum  given  him:  but CnelinuSf 
a  physician,  being  sent  for,  found  his  ^costiveness  alone  to  be 
the  cause,  and  thereupon  gave  him  a  clister,by  which  he  was 
speedily  recovered.  Trincavellius  {consult.  35.  Hb.  1)  saith  as 
much  of  a  melancholy  lawyer,  to  whom  he  administered  phy- 
sick ;  and  Rodericus  a  Fonseca  (consult.  85.  torn.  2.)  ^  of  a  pa-i 
tient  of  his,  that  for  eight  dayes  was  bound,  and  therefore  me- 
lancholy affected.  Other  retentions  and  evacuations  there  are» 
not  simply  necessary,  butatsome  times^.as  Fernelius  accounts 
them,  (Path,  lib*  1«  cap.  lb  J  as  suppressictt  of  emrods,  dkh 
petfaly  issues  in  women,  bleeding  at  nose,  immoderate,  or  no 
use  at  all  of  Venus;  or.  any  other  ordinary  issues. 

^Detention  of  emrods,  or  mpnethly  issues,  Villanovanus 
{Bremar.  lib.l.  cap.  IS)  Arculaniisy(ed(p.  16.  in.  9*  Rasis)  Yit-^ 
torius  Faventinus,  (jpract.  mag.  Travel,  k.  cap.  15)  Bruel,  &c. 

*S<>.  ftrtis.  *>  Ofie  ezcernimtar  ant  s'uBsiatant.  .  c  Ex  ventre  supprewOj 

iiiflammatioikeB^  capitis  dolores^  caligines,  crescimt.         '  ^  Ezcremeata  retenta  men- 
tia  a^tatioHem  parere  solent  ^  Cap.  de  mel.  ' Tain  delirns,  nt  vix  ae 

famninem  agnosceret.  gATyns  astrictosoansaa.  >>  Per  octo  dies  alvntt 

ricoom  habet>  et  nihil  reddit.  iSive  per  nares^  aive  hxvaonhmAea. 
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pirt  for  ordiflary  causes..  Fiidisias  {L  2.  sect.  5.  c.  30)  goes 
farther,  and  mithi^^that  many  men,  unseasonably  cured  t^the 
envrods^  have  been  corrupted  with  mehmcholy ;  seeking  to 
avoid  Scotia,  they  fall  into  Charybdis.  6a^  {Ldehum. 
eommen.  3.  ad  textl  26)  illastrates  this  by  an  example  of  Lu- 
cius Martius,  whom  he  cured  of  madness,  c6tttracted  by  this 
means ;  and  ^  Skenkius  hath  olfher  two  instances  of  two  me-' 
lan<^holy  and,  mad  women^  so  caused  from  the  suppression  of 
<iieir  mcmeths.  The  same  may  be  said  of  bleeding  at  the 
iiose,  if  it  be  suddenly  stopt,  and  have  been  formerly  lised,  as 
*^  ViHaiiovantfsurffeth ;  and  ^Fuchsius  {lib.  2:  sect.  5.  cdp.  33) 
stiAy  maintains,  that  tdithout  great  danger^  such  an  issue  may 
not  be  stayed. 

Venus  omitted  produceth  like  efflbcts.  Matthiolus  (epist.  S*. 
t.  penult.)  *^avoucneth  oj'  his  knowledge^  that  some  through 
bashfulness  abstained  Jromvenery^  and  thereupon  becafnevery 
heavy  and  dull;  and  some  others,  that  were  very  timorous, 
melancholy,  and  beyond  all  measure  sad.  Oribasius  (Jlf^^if. 
Collect.  I.  6.  t?.  37^  speaks  of  some,  ^  That,  if  th&if  do  not 
use  carnal  copulation,  are  continually  troubled  with  heaviness 
and  head-ach  ;  and  some  in  the  same  case  by  intermission  oJ* it. 
Not  use  of  it  hurts  many;  Arculanus  (c.  6.  in  9«  Rasis)  and 
Magninus  {part.  S.  cap.  5)  think,  because  « it  sends  up  poi* 
soned  vapours  to  the  brain  and  heart.  And  so  doth  Galeil 
himself  hold,  that  if  this  natural  seed  be  over^long  kepf  (in 
some  parties)  it  turns  to  poison.  Hieronymus  Mercurialis,  in 
his  chapter  of  Melancholy,  cities  it  for  an  especial  causae  of  this 
malady,  ^  priupismus,  sat^asis,  ^c.  Hatiabbas  (5  Theor.  c* 
86)  reckons  up  this  and  many  other  diseases.  Villaiioyanvs 
fBreviar.  L  1.  c.  18^  saith  he  knew  ^  many  monks  and 
"ipidows,  grievously  troubled  with  melancholy,  and  that  Jxom 
this  soh  cause.  ^Ludovicns  Mercatus  (l.  z.  de  mulierum  of*' 
Jict.  cap.  4)  and  RodericUs  a  Castro  (de  morbius  muKer.  L  21 
e.  S)  treat  largely  of  this  subject^  ana  will  have  it  produce  ft 
peculiar  kind  of  melancholy,  in  stale  maids,  nuns,  and  widows, 
bb  suppressionem  mensium  et  Venerem  omissam,  timidc^,  masstas. 


»  MuUi,  ijntsrapestiTe  ab  b«e«io]xlidi4j|bwi  ciuca^^eIaDchoIi&  oorrepli  sunt    InevUt 
lA  l^f;}UBi%  ^«  ^Wu  L  de  Mamsl  .c Breviar  1. 7.  c.  18.  ^Noo  nne 

m9m^.  iyyofyffo^o  t^v^  cai  saogais  a  naribus  proipaoat,  po^di  sangoinis  Yacuatio  iisi- 
Sf$]9l  l^tes^  «  Novi  qaosdanpu  nrs^piidore  i^  coita  abatiaentea,  toqwdoi  pir 

0gQffqc^.  factoc;  DonBolIoa  etiau  melaiic&oKcos  prncter  modum  mcestos^  tiimdostyie. 
fKo^n^ti)  mtiQQ«ant,  assidne  capiti&gca\citai;e  iiDieatantar.  Dieit  se  noviMe  qsoa* 
^f^m  tnste^^  et  ita,  factoi  ex  intexwi^aiooe  y  eneris.  %  Vapores.  venenalos  mittii 

§]>enn^  ad  cqc  et  cenebjram^  Specma^  plus  cjUv  retentoin,  transit  in  ven/eiuuii.  i^Gravea 
{^^cat  caqppcift  et  aoii^i  s^itudiixes.  .  .  '^'  spertnate  snpra  modmn  i«tento, 

mooacBos  et  viduas  melancfiolicos  saspe  fieri,  vidi.  ^^liilelaachpUax  ort^  a.vawi 

■eminariis  in  utero. 
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anxiiB^  verecunABg  susjAciosce^  languentesy  conMn  mopes^  cum 
9ummd  vitcB  ei  rerum  melinrum  desperatione^  ^c.  tbey  are  me* 
lancboly  in  the  highest  degree,  and  all  for  want  of  husbands. 
wSlianu,  Montaltus  {cap.  dlj.  de  melanchol)  confirms  as  much 
.out  of  Galen;  so  doth  Wierus.  Cbristopbonis  a  Vega  {de 
art  med.  lib.  3.  cap,  14)  relates  many  such  examples  of  men 
.and  women,  that  he  had  seen  so  melancholy.  Felix  Plater, 
in  the  first  book  of  his  Observations^  *  tells  a  story  of  an 
antient  gentleman  in  Akatia^  that  married  a  young  w}fe^  and 
was  not  able  to  pay  his  debts  in  thai  kind  for  a  long  time  to^ 
gether^  by  reason  of  his  several  infirmities*  But  she^  because 
of  this  inhibition  of  Venusj  feu  into  a  horrible  fury^  and 
desired  every  one  that  came  to  see  her,  by  words^  lookSf  and 
gestures f  to  nave  to  do  with  her^  S^c.  ^Bernard us  Paternus, 
a  physician,  saith,  he  knew  a  good  honest  godly  priest,  that, 
because  he  would  neither  willingly  marry,  nor  maJce  use  of  the 
stews,  fell  into  grievous  melancholy  fits.  Hildesheim  {spiciL 
S)  hath  such  another  example  of  an  Italian  melancholy 
priest,  in  a  consultation  had  anno  1580,  Johon  Pratensis 
g^ves  instance  in  a  married  man,  that,  from  his  wifes  death 
abstaining,  ^ after  marriage  became  exceeding  melancholy: 
Rodericus  a  Fonseca,  in,  a  young,  man  so  mis-affected,  tom.  2. 
consult.  85.  To  these  you  may  add^  if  you  please,  that  con- 
ceited tale  of  a  Jew,  so  yisited  in  like  sort,  and  so  cured,  out 
of  Poggius  Florentinus. 

Intemperate  Venus  is,  all  out,  as  bad  in  the  other  extream* 
Galen  (/•  6,  de  morbis  popular,  sect,  5.  text.  26)  reckons  up 
melancholy  amongst  those  diseases  which  are  ^exasperated 
byvenery:  so  doth  Avicenna,  (9.  3.  c.  11)  Oribasius,  {loc. 
eitat.)  Ficinus,  {lib.  2.  de  sanitate.  /te6nc}(j)i|Marsilius  Cogna- 
tus,  Montaltus,  {cap.  27)  Gnianerius,  {Trait.  3.  cap.  2.)  Mag- 
ninus,  {cap.  5. part.  3)  Ogives  the  reason,  because  ^it  injri- 
gidates  and  dryes  up  the  body,con^mes  the  spirits;  and  would 
therefore  have  all  such  as  are  cold  and  dry,  to  take  heed  of 
and  to  avoid  it  ds  a  mortal  enemy.  Jacchinus  (tit  9.  Rasis, 
cap.  IS)  ascribes  the^»me  cause,  and  instanceth  ia  a  patient 
of  his,  that  married  a  young  wife  in  a  hot  summer^  ^  and  so 


'  •'NobiHfl  senez  Alntu  javenem  uxorem  dmit:  at  jUe,  colico  dolore  et  multis 
morfris  correptos,  non  potint  pmstere  officiam  mariii^  tix'  inito  matrimomo  ngfmtos. 
Ilia  in  honrendam  furoreni  incidit^  ob  Yenerem  cohibitem,  at  oainiam  earn  imrisentiiiiii 
coDgreuam^  yoce  Tiilta,  gesta,  expeteret :  et  qoam  bob  con^entirent,  molosflos.  Angli- 
canOB  magno  ezpetiit  damore.  ^Vidl  sacerdotem  optiipaiii  et pium^  qui,  qoed 

BoUet  ati  Venere,  ib  melancholica  symptomata  iBcidit.  c  Ob  abstineBtiam  a 

concabita  iacidit  ib  melancholiaBi.  ^  Qos  a  conrp  exacerbafltor.        «Saperflaam 

coitam  canssam  poBimt.    ^       '  Exnccat  eorpos,  spiritiu  consomit,  €cc*  cayeant  ab  hoe 
-iicci,  Telot  iainneo  mortali.  f  It^  exnccataa^  at  e  melanchoHco  statim  foeik 

hisanas ;  ab  hamectaBtibos  coraiaa* 
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.  dryed  himself  with  chamber-work^  that  he  became^  in  short 
spaceyfrom  melancholy ^  mad:  be  cared  bim  by  moistning' 
remedie^.  The  like  example  I  ;find  in  Lselius  a  Fonte  Eugubi- 
Qii8i  (consult.  129)  of  a  gentleman,  of  Venice,  that,  upon,  the 
same  occasion,  was  first  melancholy,  afterwards  mad.  Read 
in  him  the  story  at  lar^e. 

Any  other  evacuation  stopped  will  cause  it,  as  well  as 
these  above  named,  be  it  bite,  ^  ulcer,  issue,  &c.  Hercules 
de  Saxoni^  (lib.  1.  cap.  16)  and  Grordonius,  verifie  this  out  of 
their  experience.  They  saw  one  wounded  in  the  head,  who, 
as  long  as  the  sore  was  open,  hidda  habuit  mentis  intervalla^ 
was  well ;  but,  when  it  was  stopped,  rediit  melancholia^  his 
melancholy  fit  seized  on  him  again. 

Artificial  evacuations  are  much  like  in  efiect,  as  hot-houses, 
bath,  blood*letting,  purging,  unseasonably  and  immoderately 
used.  ^  Baths  dry  too  much,  if  used  in  excess^  be  they  natural 
or  artificial,  and  offend,  extream  hot  or  cold ;  ®one  dries,  the 
other  refrifi^erates,  over-much.  Montanus  (coiMtV.  137)  saith 
they  over-heat  the  liver.  Job.  Struthius  (Stigmat.  artis,  I.  4 
c.  9)  contends,  ^that  if  one  stay  longer  than  ordinary  at  the 
bathy  go  in  too  aft,  or  at  unseasoncAle  times,  he  putrifies  the 
humours  in  his  body.  To  this  purpose  writes  Magninus  (L  3. 
c.  5).  Guianerus  (Tract.  15  c.  iA.)  utterly  disaUows  all  hot 
baths  in  melancholy  adust.  *I  saw  (saith  he)  a  man  that 
laboured  of  the  gout,  who^  to  be  freed  of  his  malady  ^  came  to  the 
bathf  and  was  instantly  cured  of  his  disease,  but  got  another 
worse f  and  that  was  madness.  But  this  judgement  varies,  as 
the  humour  doth  in  hot  or  cold.  Baths  ma^  be  ffood  for  one 
melancholy  man,  bad  for  another :  that  which  wul  cure  it  in 
this  party,  may  cause  it  in  a  second. 

Pnlebotomy."]  Phlebotomy,  many  times  neglected,  may  do 
much  harm  to  the  body,  when  there  is  a  manifest  redundance 
of  bad  humours  and  melancholy  blood ;  and  when  these 
humours  heat  and  boyl,  if  this  be  not  used  in  time,  the'  parties 
affected,  so  inflamed,  are  in  great  danger  to  be  mad ;  but  if  it 
be  unadvisedly,  importunely,  immoderately,  used,  it  doth  as 
much  harm  by  refrigerating  the  body,  dulling  the  spirits,  and 
consumingthem. .  As  Job.  Ml!urio,in  his  tenth  chapter,  well  re- 
prehends, such  kind  of  letting  blood  doth  more  hurt  than  good ; 
^the  humours  rage  much  more  than  they  did  before;  and  is 
so  far  from  avoiding  melancholy,  that  it  increaseth  tV,  and 

*Ex  caaterio  et  ulcere  ezsiccato.  ^  Gord.  c  10.  lib.  1.  ducommendi  cold 

batiks,  as  noxioas.  ^  Siccam  iwddnnt  corpus.  ^  Si  qois  I<Migiiis  moretor 

IB  lis,  ant  Dinus  frequenter  aat  importane  ntatar,  homores  patrefacit  e  fjgo 

smno  ftoperiore  qnamdam  gnttosam  vidi  adastam,  qai,  nt  liberaretar  de  gntta,    ad 
balnea  accessit,  et,  de  gatkk  liberatos,  maniacos  factoa  est  fOn  Schola 

Sademitana. '  i^  Calefactio  et  eboilitio  per  vtnm  incisions m  magis  i«pe  incitatnr 

et  angetor  y  nugore  impetn  homores  per  eorpos  ditcammt; 
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icealatethtkesigltt.    'Prosper  Calenus  obgerves  as  much  ofaU 

phlebotomy,  except  they  keep  a  ,Fery  good  diet  after  it :  yea 

andas^'LeonartusJacchiDiisBpeaks  out  of  bis  owi^experiencev 

°  the  blood  is  much  blacker  ta  many  men  after  their  letting. 

^blood  than  it  was  atjifst.      For  this  cause,  belike  Sdlust. 

SalviniaRUS  (/.  2,.  c.  1)  will  admit  or  hear  of  no  blood-leltiiig 

se,  except  it  be  manifest  it  proceeds  from 

appears,  by  bis  own  words  in  that  place) 

al  of  mad  men,  ''  and  found  by  long  expe- 

d  of  evacuation,  either  in  head',  arm,  or  amy 

'e  harm  than  good.     To  this  opinion  of  his 

'  Felix  Plater  is  quite  opposite  :  though  some  wink  at,  di«<illov},, 

and  quite  contradict,  all  phlebotomy  tn  melancholy,  yet  by  long 

experience  I  have  found  innumerable  so  saved,  c^ter  they  had 

been  twenty,  nay,  sixty  times  let  blood,  and  to  live  happily  after 

it.    It  was  an  ordinary  thing  of  old,  in  Galews  time,  to  take  at 

once  from  such  men  six  pound  of  blood,  which  we  now  dare 

scarce  take  in  ounces:  sed  viderint  medict:  great  books  are 

writteu  of  this  subject. 

Purging  upward  and  downward,  in  abundance  of  bad  hu- 
mours omitted,  maybe  for  the  worst ;  so  likewise,  as  in  the  pre- 
cedent, if  over-much,  too  frequent  on  violent,  it/ weakneth 
their  strength,  saith  Fuchius  (1.2.  8ect-2.  c.  17);  or,  if  they  be 
strong  or  able  to  endure  physick,  yet  it  brings  them  to  an  ill 
habit ;  they  make  their  bodies  no  better  than  apothecaries 
shops ;  this,  and  such  like  infirnu'ties,  must  needs  follow. 

SUBSECT.  V. 

Bad  Air  a  cause  of  MelancJtoly, 

jA.IR  is  a  cause  of  great  moment,  in  producing  this  or  any 
other  disease,  being  that  it  is  still  taken  into  our  bodies  by 
respiration,  and  our  more  inner  parts.  ^  ^it  be  impure  ana 
foggy,  it  dejects  the  spirits,  and  causeth  diseases  by  infection 
of  the  heart,  as  Paulus  hath  it  (lib.  I.  c.  49.)  Aviceonai 
(I.  1)  Gai.  (de  san  tuendd),  Mercurialis,  Montaltus,  &c. 
*■  Fernelius  saith,  a  thick  air  thickneth  the  blood  and  Im- 

■  Lib.  de  flatnlenU  Melaucholift.  Freqneni  gangoinis  misgln  corpus  eitenoat. 
>>  Ib  9  EhuU.    AtnuQ  bilem  parit,  et  viBDin  debilitaL  c  Multo  nigHor  ap^. 

ui^iiia  poatdiea  qi 


longm  ezpenentiit  abKrvavi  id  pro[ 
M«|B*  NMnstar,  et  magia  degbiunl . 
■MMHilieuat  cap.  3.  clii  tddUob  iu 


■MBlisilieiiat  cap.  3.  clii  mnltoB  hoc  improbtiui 


\  . 
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wawrs.  ^  1^nmm$  reckons  up  two  main  thitigns^  j^osi  prglitr 
^leand  most  pernicious  to  our  bodies^^-^r  and  di^t^:  and 
this  peciilisd*  disease  notbing  sooner  causetkO'Jubertas.  holds). 
tian,  the  air  mheirdn  toe  breaihe  and  live.  ^Such/ds  iatha 
aji:,  such: h^  oiurspinlis ;  and,. as  our  spirits^  such  arQ  our  hun 
mours.  It  offendsy  commonly,  if  it  be  too  ^hot  and.  diy,- 
thick,  fuJigiuouS)  cloudy,  blustering,  or  a  tempestuous  mu 
Bodine  .(in  hps  fifth  DOok  de  repub*  cap.  1».  5«  of  his 
Method  of  History)  pi:oves  that  hot  countreys  are  most- trou* 
bled  with  meWchoiy^  and  that, there  are  therefore  in  Spain^ 
Africk,  and  Asia  Minor,  grecrt  numbers  of  mad  men,  iaso^t 
much,.that  they  are  cQmpelledi  in,  alt  cities  ofnote^  to  build) 
peculiar  hospitals  for  them..  Leo  ®  Afer  (lib,  3»  de  Fe^au  urbe)i4. 
Ortelius,  and  Zqinger,  confirm  as  much.  Tbey  areordinai^ily; 
so  cholerick  in  their  speeches,  that  scarce  two  woi^ds  pass^ 
without  railing  or  chiding  in  common  talk»  and  often  'quarl^K 
IJQg  in  their  streets.  ^Gordonius  wilLhaye  every  man  take 
notice  of  it.  NotethU  (saith  he)  that  in  hot  countreyg.  in 
isjhr  more  Jimiliar  than  in  cold  :  although  this  we  ba^e  nowi 
said  be  not  continually -so ;  for,  as  ^  Acosta  truly  ssith^  underr 
tiieaquatpr  iti^lf,  is  a  most  temperate  habitation,  whoIsoiiK 
air,  a  paradise  of  pleasure:  the  leares  ever  greeny cooltngr 
showres.  But  it  holds  in  such  as  are  intemperaiely  hot^,  a* 
''Johannes  a  Meg^i^  found  in  Cyprus,  others  in  Malta^ 
Apulia,  and  the  ^Holy  Land^  where,  at  some  seasons,  of  the^ 
^ear,  is  npthing  but  dust,  their  riv^s  dryed  up^  the  airseorch-^ 
ing  hot,  and  earth  inflamed ;  insomuch  that  many  pilgrims^, 
g^oing  barefoot^  for  devotion  sake,  from  Joppa.to  Jeruaalemr 
upon  the  hot  sands,  often  run  mad,  or  else  quite  overwhelmed: 
/with  sand,,  proftmdis  arenis^  as  in  many  parts  of  Africk, 
Arabia  Deaerta,  Bactriana,  now  Charassani  when,  the  \^«8ti 
wind  blows,  Hnvoluti  arenis  trumeunteB  necantuar»  ^  Her^ 
cule&de  Saxoni^  a  professor  in  Venice,  gives  this  <;ause^  why* 
so  many  Venetian  women  are  melancholy^  quod  dim  sub  sole^ 
dBgan$y  thov  tarry  too  long  in  the  sun.  Mnnlanus:  (condL  ^),v 
ampngstpther  causes,assigns  this,  why  that  Jew  his  patient  wasv 
mnA^quodtam  multum  exposuit  se  calori  etftigori;  faeexMr 
poscKinimselfso  mucbtp  heat  and  cold.    And^  for  that  reason. 


>Lib.  3.  cap.  3.  i>Iiib.  de  qoartani.     Ex  aere  ambiente  contrahitor  humor 

melancholicns.  c  Qualis  aer,  talis  spiiritus ;  et  ciuasmodi  spiritas,  humores. 

^JESouskVM  Mon^^dtos,  c*  11*  calidua  et  siccos,  frigidon  et  siccus,  paladinosus,  crassus; 
e  3fdlta1iic  io  xenodochiis  ifanaticormn  miltia,  qaa3  ^Irictissame  catenata-sarraotar. 
'  jUb.  med.  pari.  3.  c  19.-    Intelliga,  quod  in  calidia  regionibas  frequenter  acoidtt^ 
mania/ in  fingidis  antem  tarde.  trlkb.S.  b  Hbdopericon^  c.  7.  lApidia'-' 

SDiitivQ  calore  maxime'fervet,  ita  ni  ante  finem  Maii  pene  exasta  sit  k  Mannas  • 

Pfira..^  f Pantheo,  sen  Pract  med;  LI.- c.  \€}    Vene<» nudieras,  qas&diw  sub 

tfole  TiTUttt,  aliqoando  mel^cholicse  evadont 
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in,  Venice  there  is  little  stirring  in  those  brick-paved  streets  in 
summer  about  noon ;  they  are  most  part  then  asleep ;  as  they 
are  likewise  in  the  great  Motors  conntreys,  and  ail  over  the 
East  Indies.  At  Aden»  in  Arwia,  as  ^Lodovicus  Vertomannus 
relates  in  his  travels,  they  keep  their  markets  in  the  nighty 
to  avoid  extremity  of  heat;  and  in  Ormus,  like  cattle  in  a  pas- 
ture, people  of  all  sorts  lye  up  to  the  chin  in  water  all  day  long. 
At  Braga  in  Portugal,  Buroros  in  Castile,  Messina,  in  Sicily, 
all  over  Spain  and  Italy,  their  streets  are  most  part  narrow,  to 
avoid  the  sun-beams.  The  Turks  wear  great  turbans,  adju^ 
gandos  salts  radios,  to  refract  the  sun  beams ;  and  much  in- 
convenience that  hot  air  of  Bantam  in  Java  yields  to  our 
men,  that  sojourn  there  for  trafBck;  where  it  is  so  hot,  ^that 
ihey  that  are  sick  of  the  pox,  lye  commonly  bleaching  in  the 
sun^  to  dry  up  their  sores.  Such  a  complaint  I  read  of  those 
Isles  of  Cape  Verde,  fourt'een  degrees  from  the  sequator :  they,' 
do  male  auaire :  *^one  calls  them,  the  unhealthiest  clime  of 
the  world,  for  fluxes,  fevers,  frenzies,  calentures,  which  com* 
monly  seize  on  sea-faring  lyien  that  touch  at  them,  and  all  by 
reason  of  a  hot  distemperature  of  the  air.  The  hardiest  men 
are  offended  with  this  lieat ;  and  stiffest  clowns  cannot  resist 
it,  as  Constantine  aifirms,  Agricult.  1 2.  c.  45.  They  that  are' 
naturally  born  in  such  air,  may  not  ^endure  it,  as  Niger  records 
of  some  part  of  Mesopotamia,  now  called  Diarbecha;  qui* 
busdam  in  tods  Sicmenti  tsstu  adeo  subjecta  esty  ut  pleraque 
animaliajervore  solis  et  coeli  extinguantur  ;  His  so  hot  there 
in  some  places,  that  men  of  the  countrey  and  cattle  ar^  killed 
with  it;^^andAdricomius,  of 'A  labia  Felix,by  reason  of  myrrhe, 
frankincense,  and  hot  spices  there  growing^,  the  air  is  so  ob- 
noxious to  their  brains,  that  the  very  iimabitants  at  some 
times  cannot  abide  it,  much  less  weaklings  and  strangers. 
^  Anatus  Lusitanus(ce9tf.  1.  curat.  45)  reports  of  a  young  maid, 
that  was  one  Vincent  a  curriers  daughter,  some  thirty  years  of 
age,  that  would  wash  her  hair  in  the  heat  of  the  day*  (in  July) 
and  so  let  it  dry  in  the  sun,  s  to  make  it  yellow  ;  out  by  that 
meansj  tarrying  too  long  in  the  heat,  she  inflamed  her  head,  - 
and  made  her  self  mad. 

Cold  air,inthe'otber  extream,  is  almost  as  bad  as  hot;  and. 
so  doth  Montalt  us  esteem  of  it,  (c.  11)  if  it  be  dry  withal.  In  those 
northern  countreys  the  people  are  therefore  generally  dull 


»  Na?]g.  1.  2.  c.  4.  commercia  nocte,  hor&  secanda,  ob  nimios,  qni  sssviant  ittterdin, 
estos^  exercent  **  MoHbo  Oallico  laborantes  exponont  ad  solem^  at  inoriMMi 

exiiccent  ^    ^  Sir  Rich.  Haakins,  in  his  Obsenrations,  sect.  13  ^  Hippo- 

crates, 3.  Aphorismoratn,  idem  ait.  « Idem  Maginas  in  Peifsii  ■  ^  Desenp. 

Ter*  sanct.  er.Qanm  ad  solis  radios  in  leone  longam  mora^  traberet^  ot  capiHos 

flavos  redderety  in  maifiam  incidit 
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heavy,  and  many  bitches ;  which  (as  I  have  before  quoted) 
Saxo  Gramraaticus,  Olaus,  Baptista  Porta,  ascribe  to  luelan- 
choly.  But  these  cold  climes  are  more  subject  to  natural  me-> 
lancholy  (not  this  ajrtificial)  which  isqQldand  dry:  for  which 
cause  ^Juercuri us  Britannicus,  belike,  puts  melancholy  men  to 
inhabit  just  under  the  pole.  The  worst  of  the  three  is  a  ''thick, 
cloudy,  misty,  foggy  air,  or  such  as  comes  from  fens,  moorish. 

grounds,  lakes,  muckhills,  draughts,  sinks,  where  any  car- 
asses,  or  carrion  lyes,  or  from  whence  any  stiiiking  fulsom 
smell  comes.  Galen,  Avicenna,  Mercurialis,  new  and  old  phy- 
sicians^ hold  that  such  air  is  unwholsom,  and  ingenders  me- 
lancholy, plagues,  and  what  not.     ^  Alexandretta,.  an  haven 
town  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  Saint  John  de  Ullua,  an  haven 
in  Nova-Hispania,  are  much  condemned  for  a  bad  air,  so  as 
Durazzo  in  Albania,  Lithuania,  Ditmarsh,  Pomptinse  paludes 
in  Italy,  the  territories  about  Pisa,  Ferrara,  &c.  Rumney  marsh 
with  us,  the  hundreds  in  Essex,  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire. 
Cardan  {de  rerum  varietate,  L  17.  c.  96)  finds  fault  with  the 
site  of  those  rich  and  most  populous  cities  in  the  Low  Coun- 
treys,    as  Bruges,  Gant,  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  &c. 
tfa/e  air  is  bad,  and  so  at  Stockholm  in  Sweden,  Regium  in 
Italy,  Salisbury  with  us,  Hull  and  Lin.     They  may  be  com- 
modious for  navigation,  this  new  kind  of  fortification,  and 
>inany  other  good  necessary  uses ;  but  are  they  so  wholsom? 
Old  Kome  hath  descended  from  the  hills  to  the  valley ;  'tis 
the  site  of  most  of  our  new  cities,  and  held  best  to  btiild  in 
plains,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  rivers.     Leander  Albertus 
pleads  hard  for  the  air  and  site  of  Venice,  though  the  black 
inoorish  lands  appear  at  every  low  water.    The  sea,  fire,  and 
smoke,  ^as  he  thinks)  qualine  the  air;  and  *^some  suppose 
that  a  thick  foggy  air  helps  the  memory,  as  in  them  of  Pisa 
in  Italy;  and  our  Cambden  (out  of  Plato)  commends  the  site 
of  Cambridge,  because  it  is  so  near  the  fens.  But,  let  the  site 
of  such  places  be  as  it  may,  how  can  they  be  excused  that 
have  a  delicious  seat,  a  ple^ant  air,  and  all  that  nature  can 
afford,  and  yet,  through  their  own  nastiness  and  sluttishness, 
immund  and  sordid  manner  of  life,  suffer  their  air  to  putrifie, 
and  themselves  to  be  choked  up  %  Many  cities  in  Turkey  do 
male  audire  in  this  kind ;  Constantinople  it  self,  where  com- 
monly carryon  lyes  in  the  street.      Some  find  the  same  fault 
in  Spain,  even  in  Madrit,   the  kings  seat,  a  most  excellent 
air,  a  pleasant  site ;  bat  the  inhabitants  are  slovens^  and  the 
streets  uncleanly  kept. 

^Miradai  alter  et  idem,  sen  Terra  AQstralis  incognita.  i>Cnis8ns,  et  tnrbidus 

aer  triiiteni  effinit  animam.  c  Commonly  called  Scandarone,  in  Asia  Minor. 

^  Atlas  Gctographicus.    Memoria  valent  Pisa^,  qnod  crassiore  fraantor  aere. 
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A  trottblesom  tempestuous  air  is  as  bad  as  impure ;  rough 
and  foul  weather,  impetuous  winds^  cloudy  dark  dayes,  as  it 
is  commonly  with  us  :  cGebtm  visujcedum,  ^Polydore  calis  it 
-*-a  filthy  sky,  et  in  quo  facile  generantur  nuhes ;  as  Tullies 
brother  Quintus  wrote  to  him  iu  Route,  being  then  quaestor 
in  Britain.  In  a  thick  and  cloudy  air^  (saitfa  Lemnius)  mem 
are  tetrick^  sad,  and  peevish  :  and  if  the  western  winds  hlou%, 
and  that  there  be  a  calm^  or  a  fair  sunshine  day^  there  is  a  kind 
of*  alacrity  in  mens  minds ;  it  cheers  up  men  and  beastSf  but  if 
it  be  a  turbulent,  roughs  cloudy^  stormy  weather^  men  are  sady 
lumpish^  and  much  defected^  angry ^  waspish,  dull^  and  melan^ 
choly*    This  was  ^Virgils  experiment  of  old, 

Verufti,  ubi  tempestas,  et  coeli  mobilis  humor, 
Mat;Etvere  vices,  et  Jupiter  humidus  Austro — 
Vertuntur  specie^  animprum,  et  pectora  motus 
Goucipiunt  alio? 

But  when  the  face  of  heaven  changed  is 

To  tempests,  rain,  from  season  fair. 
Our  minds  are  altered,  and  in  our  breasts 

Forthwith  some  new  conceits  appear. 

and  who'is  not  weather-wise  against  such  and  such  conjimc- 
tions  of  planets,  moved  in  foul  weather,  dull  and  heavy  in  such 
tempestuous  seasons  ?  ^Gelidnm  cantristat  Aquarius  annum ; 
the  time  requires  and  the  autumn  breeds  it;  winter  i»  like 
unto  it,  ugly,  foul,  squalid ;  the  air  works  on  all  men,  i^ore  er 
less,  but  especially  on  «uch  as  are  melancholy,  or  inclined 
to  it,  as  Lemnius  nolds :  ^they  are  most  moved  tmth  it ;  and 
those  which  are  already  mmi,  rave  downright,  either  in  or 
against  a  tempest.  Besides,  the  devil  many  times  takes  Ids 
opportunity  of  such  storms  ;  and,  when  the  Jmmaurs  by  the  air 
be  stirred,  he  goes  on  with  them,  ewagitates  our  spirits,  and 
veotetk  our  souls;  as  the  sea^waves,  so  are  the  spirits,  and  hn^ 
mowrs  in  our  bodies  tossed  with  tempestuous  tmnds  and  storms. 
To  such  as  are  melancholy  therefore,  Moutauus  {consiL  24) 
will  have  tempestuous  and  rough  air  to  be  avoided,  and  (oQ»r 
siL  27)  all  night  air,  and  would  not  have  them  to  walk  abroad, 
but  in  a  pleasant  day.  Lemnius  {lib,  3.  cap.  3)  discommends 
the  south  and  eastern  winds,  commends  the  north.  Montanus 

■ 

%  Lib*  4.  bist.  lib.  1.  cap.  41.  Aiur4  deD8&  ac  ca%inosa^  tetrici  homines  exLsliwt^  et 
snbtristes.  Bt.  cap.  3.  jFlante  subsolano  et  Zephyr^,  maxima  in  meatibas  honuoiiin 
alacritas  existit,  mentisqne  erectio,  ubi  coelum  soiis  splendore  nitescit.  Maxima  de- 
jectio  moerorqae,  siqaando  aara  caliginosa  est.  ^  Geor.  c  Uor. 

<^Men8  quibas  vacillate  ab  aere  cito  offendantnr;  et  multi  inaani  apad  Belgas  ante 
tempestates  sggyiant,  aliter  qoieti.  Spiritqs  qnoque  aeris^  et  mali  genii,  aliquando  ae 
tempestatibus  mgerunt,  ^t  menti  numausB  se  latenter  insinqant,  eamqtie  vexant,  exr 
agitant :  ei,  at  ilactus  marini,  humanum  corpns  ventis  agitatnr. 
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ieomil.  SI)  ^wiU  not  any  windows  to  be  opened  in  the  ni^ht : 
(eonsil.  "2^9.61  eondl.  S90)  h«  discommends  ^^speGiaHytbe  south 
wind,  and  nocturnal  air:  so  doth  ^  Plirtarch  :  the  night. and 
darkness  makes  men  sad ;  the  like  do  aH  subterranean  vaults, 
dark  houses  in  cares  and  rocks ;  desert  places  cause  melan-' 
choly  in  an  instant,  especially  snefa  as  have  not  been  jised  io 
it,  or  oth^wise  accustomed.  Read  more  of  air  in  Hippoerates, 
A^us,  £6.  9*  a  c.  171*  ad  175.  Oribasius,  a  c.  1.  ad  22» 
Avi«^.  /.  1.  em.  Fen.  %  doc.  2.  Fen.  1.  c.  123.  to  the  12,  &c. 
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Imwunierate  ExereUe  a  Cause^  and  how.  SoHtarinese.  Idleness. 

IM  OTHIN6  so  good,  but  it  may  be  abused.  Nothing  better 
than  exercise  (if  opportunely  used)  for  the  preservation  of  the 
body :  nothing  so  bad,  if  it  be  unseasonable,  violentyor  over^- 
muefa.  Fernelius  (out  of  Galen,  Path.  lib.  1.  cap.  16)  saith^ 
^  that  muoA  exercise  and  weariness  consumes  the  spirits  and 
substance^  refrigerates  the  body  :  and  such  hwmours  which 
nature  would  have  otherwise  concocted  and  expelled,  ii  stirs 
V/»,  and  makes  them  rage;  which  being  so  ^raged^  dkersetg 
sgffbct  and  trouble  the  body  and  mind.  8o  doth  k,  if  it'^be  un- 
seasondbly  used,  upon  a  full  stomach,  or  when  the  body  id 
foil  of  crudities,  wnieh  Fnchsius  «o  mu<^h  mveighs  against, 
(^Idb.  S.  instd.  sect*  It.  cap  4)  giving  that  t&t  a  cause,wfay  schoot- 
boys  in  Germany  are  io  often  scabbed,  because  they  use  ex^ 
eri^ise  presently  after  meats.  ^  Bayerus  puts  In  a  caveatt 
ae«inst  such  exercise,  because  it  ^  corrupts  the  mettt  in  the 
^^ntoc^,  and  carries  the  same  juice  raw^  imd  as  yet  unMgested^ 
into  the  v^ns  /saitfa  Lemnius):  which  thereputrifieSj,andeoH'' 
fimnAs  the  animal  spirits.  Crato  (consiL  2i.  /.  %)  'protests 
against  aH  such  exercise  alitor  meat^^  as  being  the  greatest 
^lemy  to  concoction  that  may  be,  and  cause  of  corruption  of 
Amours,  which  produce  this  and  many  olh^  diseases.  Not 
without  good  reason  then,  doth  Sallust,  Salyianus  (/•  2.  c.  1), 
and  Leonartus  Jacchinus  (in  9  Rhasis),  Mercurialis,  Arcula- 
nus,  and  many  other,  set  down  ^  immoderate  exercise  as  a 
Most  forcible  cause  of  melancholy. 

*  Aer  Boctv  dtnmitar,  et  oogit  moBstitiain.  >>  lib.  de  bMe  M  Oslrkte. 

«MaUa  delatigatio  spiritns^  virinraoiie  mibstantiaBi^eziiaiirit,  et  edrpnt  re^Mat  Bhi- 
mores  comiptoci,  qai  aliter  a  natdra  oonceqai  e4  dlomanpoaslBt,  et  demim  blaiide  ez- 
chidi,  irriiat,  et  quasi  in  farorem.  agit,  qui  poatea  (note  Caraaritia)  tetre  Tapore  corpas 
▼arie  lacessunt^  animumqae.  (^In  veni  mecmn^  Libra  sib  inscripto.  «XiiiBtit 

ad  vit.  Christ,  cap.  44.  0%os  crudos  va  venas  rapit,  qui  patresGentes  iHic  spiritiis  am- 
males  ii^oiunt  'Crodi Imbo homoriscepia  per veaas  aggeritar ;  uade  morbi 

muUipIices.  v  Immodicum  exercitium.  ^ 

e2 
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:  Opposite  to  exercise  is  idleness  (the  bad^e  of  gentry),  or 
want  of  exercise,  the  bane  of  body  and  mind,  the  nurse  of 
naughtiness,  step-mother  of  discipline,  the  chief  author  of  all 
mischief,  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  a  sole  cause  of  this 
and  many  other  maladies,  the  devils  cushion,  (as  ^  Gualter 
calls  it)  his  pillow  and  chief  reposal ;  for  the  mind  can  never 
resty  but  still  meditates  on  one  thing  or  other  :  except  it  be 
pccupied  about  some  honest  business^  of  his  own  accord  it 
rusheth  into  melancholy.  ^  As  too  much  and  violent  exercise 
offends  on  the  one  side,  so  doth  an  idle  life  on  the  other  (saith 
Crato):  it  fills  the  body  full  of  Jlegmy  gross  humotirs,  jand  all 
manner  of  obstructions^  rheums^  catarrhs^  Spc.  Rhasis  (cont. 
lib.  1.  tract.  9)  accounts  of  it  as  the  greatest  cause  of  melan- 
,choly.  ^  /  have  often  seen,  (saith  he;  thai  idleness  begets  this 
humour  more  than  any  thing  else.  Montaltus  (c  1.)  seconds 
him  out  of  his  experience  :  ^they  that  are  idle  are  far  more 
^subject  to  melancholy,  than  such  as  are  conversant  or  employed 
about  any  office  or  business..  ®  Plutarch  reckons  up  idleness 
for  a  sole  cause  of  the  sickness  of  the  soul:  there  are  those 
(saith  he)  troubled  in  mind  that  have  no  other  cause  but  this, 
ilomev  (Iliad.  1)  brings  in  Achilles  eating  of  his  own  heart  in 
his  idleness,b^cause  he  might  not  fi^ht.  Mercurialis,  consil.  86, 
/for  a  melancholy  young  man,  ur^eth  ^  it  as  a  chief  cause :  why 
wa^  he  melancholy  f  because  id^.  Nothing  begets  it  sooner 
encreaseth  and  continueth  it  oftener,  than  idleness ;— -a disease 
familiar  to  all  idle  persons,  an  inseparable  companion  to  such 
.as  live  at  ease  (pingui  otto  desidiose  agentes)  a  life  out  of  ac- 
tion, and  having  no  calling  or  ordinary  employment  to  busie 
themselves  about;  that  nave  small  occasions;  and  though 
they  have,  such  is  their  laziness,  dulness>  they  will  not  compose 
.themselves  to  do  ought ;  they  cannot  abide  work,  though  it  be 
necesi^ary,  easie,  as  to  dress  themselves,  write  a  letter,  or  the 
like.  Yet,  as  he  that  is  benummed  with  cold,  sits  still  shakins^, 
that  might  relieve  himself  with  a  little  exercise  or  stirring,  do 
they  complain,  but  will  not  use  the  facile  and  ready  means  to 
do  themselves  good ;  and  so  are  still  tormented  with  melan* 


•Horn.  31.  in  I.  Cor. 6.  ^   Nain»  qaa  mens  faoiiiiois  qoiesoere  non'possit.  sed. 

continQO  cicca  varias  ci^tationes  discnrrat,  nisi  honesto  auaao  n^^o  occapetur^  ad 

melancholiam  sponte  delabitar.  b Crato,  consil.  3i.    Utimmodica  corporis 

.  'exsrcitatio  nocet  boiporibas,  ita  vita  deses  et  otiosa :  otiom  animal  pitoitosnm  reddit^ 
.  viscemm  obstrnctiones*  et  crelHr^f  flnziones,  et  morbos  concitat.  c£t  vidi  quod 

ana  de  rebus  qae  magis  generat  melancholiam,  eni  otiositas.  ^  Reponitar  otinm 

:  ab.aliis. caussa;  et  hoc  a  nobis  observatom,  eos  haic  malo  magis  obnoxios  qoi  plane 
.  otioei  sant,  qaam  eos  qoisali^ao  manere  yersantor  ezseqnendo.  «  De  Tranqail. 

ai^m8B.    Sunt  quos  ipsnm  otiam  in  anima  coiyicit  aegrita<itinem.  '  Nihuent 

.  qnod  »qae  melancholiam  alat  ac  aogeat,  ac  otiam  et  abstinentia  a  corporis  et  animi 

exercitatiouibus. 


k.  < 
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cfaoly.  -  Especially  if  they  had  been  formerly  brought  up  to 
business,  or  to-keep  much  company,  and  upon  a  sudaep  come^  *, 
to  lead  a  sedentary  life,  *it  crucifies  their  souls,  and  seizeth  on 
them  in  an  instant ;  for,  whitest  they  are  any  ways  imployed,  in  • 
action,  discourse,  about  any  business,  sport  or  recreation,  or  in 
company  to  their  liking,  they  are  very  well ;  but,  if  alone  or ' 
idle,  tormented  instantly  again :  one  days  solitariness,  one 
hours  sometimes,  doth  them  more  harm,  than  a  weeks  phy* 
sick,  Jabour  and  company  can  do  good.    Melancholy  seizeth 
on  them  forthwith,  being  alone,  and  is  such  a  torture,  that,  as 
-  wise  Seneca  well  saith,  mah  mihi  nude  quam  molliter  esse,  I 
had  rather  be  sic]c  than  idle.     This  idleness  is  either  of  body' 
or  mind.    That  of  body  is  nothing-  but  a  kind  of  benumming 
laziness,  intermitting  exercise,  which  (if  we  may  believe  ^Fer- 
nelim)  causeth  cmaitiesy  obstructions,  excremental  humours^ 
quencheththe  natural  heat,  dulls  the  spirits,  and  makes  them     ^ 
unapt  to  -do  any  thing  whatsoever*  ' 

^  Neglectis  urenda  filix  innascitur  agris.  ' , 

As  fern  grows  in  untild  g^rounds,  and  all  manner  of  weeds,  so 
do  gross  liumours  in  an  idle  body :  ignavum  corrumpunt  otia 
eorpus.  A  horse  in  a  stable,  that  never  travels,  a  hawk  in  ^ 
mew,  that  seldom  flies,  are  both  subject  to  diseases ;  which,  left 
unto  themselves,  are. most  ^ee  from  any  such  incumbrances; 
An  idle  dog  will  be  mangy ;  and  how  can  an  idle  person  think 
to  escape?  Idleness  of  the  mind  is  much  worse  than  this  of 
the  body :  wit  without  employment  is  a  disease,  ^  cerugo 
animi,  ruMgo  ingenii  :  the  rust  of  the  soul,  ^  a  plague,  a  hell 
it  self  I  maaimum  animi  nocumenium,  Galen  calls  it.  ^^s, 
in  a  standing  pool,  worms  and  filthy  creepers  increase^  (et  vi^ 
tium  capiunt,  ni  movecmtur,  aquds  ;  the  water  itself  putrifies, 
and  air  likewise,  if  it  be  not  continually  stirred  by  the  wind)  so 
do  evil  and  corrupt  thoughts  in  an  idle  person  ;  the  soul  is  con«^ 
taminated.  ^  In  a  common-wealth,  where  is  no  public  enemy ,^ 
there  is,  likely  civil  wars,  and  they  rage  upon  themselves : 
this  body  of  ours  when  it  is  idle,  and  knows  not  how  to  be- 
stow  it  self,  macerates  and  vexeth  it  self  with  cares,  griefs, 
false  fears,  discontents,  and  suspicions ;  it  tortures  and  preys 
upon  his  own  bowels,  and  is  never  at  rest.  This  much  I  dare 
boldly  say,  he  or  she  that  is  idle',  be  they  of  what  condition 
*  they  will,  never  so  rich,  so  well  alllied,  fortunate,  happy — let 

A  Nihil  magis  excsecat  intelleciam^  qaam  otiiin#    Gordonios,  de  observat.  vit  hum. 
lib.  I.        t^Fath.  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  exercitationiB  intermissio  iDeitem  calorem,  langpidoa  ^ 
spiritas;  et  ignavos,  et  ad  omnes  actiones  segoiores,  reddit ;  craditates,  obstnictiooes^ 
«t  excFementoram  proventos  facit.        c  Hor.  Ser.  1.  Sat.  3.       ^  Seneca.        ^  Mcero- 
ireai  animi,  et  maciem^  Platarch  calls  it  fSicnt  in  stagnogenerantar  veimes,  sic 

in  otinso  malsB  -cogitationes.    Sen. 
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tli^m  ha4#  allltiiil^iii£lb<iindaMe,and  felicity,  Ihallieartcaii 
wish  and  desire^ aircontetttment^-^sal^i^  as  he  Or  slie^  or  tttey, 
are  idle,  they  shall  never  be  (rfeased,  never  well  in  body  aad 
imnAi  but  weary  sttH^  sickly  still,  ve:$ed  still,  loathing  sttU, 
weepingv  siglmgi  griering^  suspiectingy  offended   #itii  the 
world,  With  eveiTjr  object^  wishing  themsetves  gone  or  dead,  or ' 
else  carried  aitay  witl^  soine  foolish  pfcantasie  or  other.  >  And 
this  k  the  true  cadse  that  iSo  many  great  men,  ladies,  and  gen^ 
tlewomen^  laboilr  of  this  disease  in  eouwtrey  and  city ;  for 
idleness  is  an  appendix  to  ilobility )  ttiey  cbvM  it  a  disgrai^e  ta 
\tork^  and  ilpepa  all  their  days  in  dports,  reeresitioBs,  and  pas^ 
tithesy  and  will  therefore  take  no  pains,  be  of  no  vocatioii  i 
they  feed  Ikberally,  fare  ft^ell,  want  exehrcise^  action,  elnploy 
ment^  (for  to  work^  I  ^y,  they  may  not  abide)  and  coias^By 
to  their  deiBtres^  avd  thence  their  bodies  become  full  of  gros* 
bumoura,  wii)td,  cradilies,  thetr  ntinda  di^qiueted^  dull<  atsgvy^ 
&c.     Care,  jealousie,  fear  of  some  diseasesySidleirfits^  weeping 
fits,  seize  too  ^  familiarly  on  them :  for,  what  will  not  fear  ana 
phantasie  work  in  ariidle  body?  ti^hat distempers  will  they  not 
caus^?    When  the  children  of  Israel  mnriJiared  ^against 
Pharaoh  in  ^gypt,  he  commendfed  his^offi<5erato  doable  Aeilr 
task,  amd  let  them  get  straw  themseltes^  and  yet  make  their  fall 
auaiter  of  bnek :'  for  the  sole  cause  why  they  mutrn^,  and 
are  evil  at  ease,  is,  thejf  are  idle*    When  you  shall  heair  and 
s^  so  many  diseonteuted  peribons  in  all  places  where  yon  eomcf^ 
so  many  several  grievances,  antiecessary  complaints^  fears^aus^ 
picions^,  the  be6t  means  to  redtess  it,  is  to  set  them  alvc^kf  so 
to  busio  tbc^F  minds ;  for  the  truth  is,  they  t^^  idle.     Well 
they  may  build  castles  in  the  air  for  a  tiil»e»  andsdotb  up  tbem- 
selved' with  phantastical  and  pleasant  hwaoC^rs;  b«it  in  the  end 
they  will  prove  as  bitter  aag^I  \  they  shall  be  still,  I  say,  di^ 
eoateiit^  s^ispicidus,  ^  fearing  jealous,  sad,  fretting  and  re^in^ 
of  tibeih^elves ;  so  long  as  they  be  idle,  it  is  impossible  to  ple»^ 
them.     Otio  md  ne^ck  uii^pins  kmbei  negoiiif  quam  qui  ne^-* 
tium  i»  neffoUaf,  as  that  ®  AgelHqs  eeutd  observe :  be  tMt 
knows  not  how  to  spend  his  tlme^  both  tnore  bu^inessy  cate^ 
gWef,  anguish  of  mindy  than  he  that  is  most  busie  iti  the  midst 
of  all  his  business*     Otipsus  animus  nesei^  quid  i^let :  tta  idle 
person  (s^s  he  fellows  it)  knows  not  wbeii  be  is  well,  what  he 
wdatd  bave,  ear  whither  he  wdiild  go  t  qwam  iUtc  ventwmh^t^ 
ilMuc  lubet;  he  is  tired  out  with  every  thing,  displeased  yfitix 
all,  weary  of  his  life  :  nee  bene  domif  nee  militite^  neither  at 


»  Now  tkift  Ieg»  now  tfiai  itrm»  now'thei*  hettAi  kemt^  &oj  ^Bnld.  5; 

c  (Fe^  (key  cRnnot  Well  tell  ivba^  aMetlv  tbedi^  or  wM  thv^  wmM  hav^  ftremiotl^M) 
■^  heartv  oty  betvlf  n^  husband,  mf  mn,  6^c. .  ^  Fro.  18.  Pignmi  dcjictet  tiiMRr 

•^-rHeautaiititnocumeQO!),  e  l4ih.l9.  c,  10. 
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hm»y  iier  abroad;  erratfetpriBtetvitamvivit;  hewsxiAers^ 
and  Kves  besides  himself.  In  a  word,  what  the  mischiet^oiis 
elfects  of  laztness  and  idleness  are,  I  do,  not  find  any  whi^re 
more  accurately  expressed,  than  in  these  verses  of  Philolaches 
in  the  *,  Comical  Poet/ which,  for  their  elegancy,  I  will  in 
part  insert* 

Novarum  eediam  esse  harbitror  similem  ego  hominetn.. 
Quaudo  hie  natus  est.    £i  riei  argumenta  £cam. 
JBdes  quando  sunt  ad  amussim  expolitoey 
Quisque  laudat  fabrum,  atque  exemplum  expetit,  &c. 
At  ubi  illo  migrat  nequam  homo  indiligensque,  &c. 
Tempestas  venit,  confringit  tegulas,  imbricesque,  &c, 
Putrefacit  aer  operam  fabri,  &c. 
Dicam  ut  homines  similes  esse-  eedium  arbitremini.    ^ 
Fabri  parentes  fundamentum  substruunt  libeforum ; 
EtpolidBt,  decent  hteras,  nee  parcunt  sumptui. 
Ego  autem  sub  fabrorum  potestate  frugi  fui : 
Postquam.  autem  mi^avi  in  ingenium  meum, 
Perdidi  operam  fabrorum  illico,  oppido, 
Venit  ignavta;  ea  raihi  tempestas  firit, 
Adventuque  suo  grandinem  et  imbrem  attulit. 
Ilia  mihi  virtutem  deturbavit,  &c; 

A  youn^  man  is  like  a  fair  new  boose :  the  carpenter  leaves  it 
^elLbnilt,  in  good  repair,  of  solid  stuff;  but  a  bad  tenant  lets 
it  rain  in,  and,  for  want  of  reparation,  fall  to  decay,  &c»  Our 
parents^  tutors,  friends,  spare  bo  cost  to  bring  us  up  in  our 
youth,  in  all  manner  of  vertuous  education  ;.bttt  when  we  are 
left  to  ourselves,  idleness,  as  a  tempest,  drives  all  vertuous 
ntptions  out  of  our  minds ;  et  nihili  sumus  ;  on  a  sudden,  by 
sloth  and  such  bad  ways,  we  come  to  naught. 

Cozen  Sherman  to  idleness,  and  a  concomitant  cause,  which 
gpees  hand  in  hand  with  it,  is  ^  nimia  solitudoj  too  mtk'ch  soli- 
tarinessf — by  tb^  testhnony  of  all  pbysicians,  cause  andsymp- 
teme  botk :  but  as  it  is  here  put  for  a  cause,  it  is  either  coact^ 
enforced,  or  dse  voluntary.  £  nforced  solitariness  is  commonly 
seen  in  students,  monks,  friers,  anchorites,  that,  by  their  order 
and-course  of  life,  must  abandon  all  company,  society  of  other 
men,  and  betake  themselves  to  a  private  cell ;  otio  sieperstitwso 
seclud  (as  Bale  and  Hospinian  well  term  it),  such  as  are  the 
Carthusians  of  our  time,  tuat  eat  no  flesh  (by  their  order),  keep 
perpetual  silence,  never  go  abroad ;  such  as  live  in  prison,  or 
some  desert  place,  and  cannot  have  company,  as  many  of  our 
conntrey  gentleman  do  in  solitary  houses;  they  must  either  be 
alone  without  companions,  or  live  beyond  their  means,  and 

a  Plantas,  Prol.  Mostel*  ^  Piso,  Montaltas^  Mercunalis,  &c. 
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entertato  all  corners  as  so  many  hosts,  or  ^Ise  converse  with 
their  servants  and  hinds,  such  as  are  iinequal,  inferior  to 
them,  and  of  a  contrary  disposition ;  or  else,  as  some  do,  to 
avoid  solitariness,  spend  their  time  with  lead  fellows  in  taverns, 
and  in  ale-houses,  and  thence  addict  themselves  to  some  un- 
lawful disports,  or  dissolute  courses.  Divers  again  are  cast 
upon  this  rock  of  solitariness  for  want  of  means,  or  out  of  a 
strong  apprehension  of  some  infirmity^  disgrace ;  or,  through 
bashfulness,  rudeness,  simplicity,  they  cannot  apply  themselves 
to  others  company.  Nullum  solum  mfelici  graiius  soliiu^ 
dine,  ubi  nullus  sit  qui  miseriam  ^xprobret.  This  enforced 
solitariness  takes  place,  and  produceth  his  effect  soonest,  in 
such  as  have  spent  their  time  jovially,  peradventure  in  all 
honest  recreations,  in  good  company,  in  some  great  faofiily  or 
populous  city,  and  are  upon  a  sudden  confined  to  a  desart 
country  cottage  far  ofi*,restrained  of  their  liberty,  and  ban*ed 
from  their  ordinary. associates.  Solitariness  is  yery  irksom 
to  i^uch,  most  tedious,  and  a  sudden  cause  of  great  inconve- 
nience. 

Voluntary  solitariness  is  that  which  is  familiar  with  melan- 
choly, and  gently  brings  on^like  a  Siren,  a  shooing-hom,  or 
some  Sphinx,  to  this  irrevocable  gulf:  '^a  primary  cause  Piso 
calls  it ;  most  pleasant  it  is  at  first,  to  such  as  are  melancholy 
given,  to  lie  in  bed  whole  dayes,  and  keep  their  chambers,  to 
walk  alone  in  some  solitary  grove,  betwixt  wood  and  water,  by 
a  brook  side,  to  meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and  pleasant 
subject,  which  shall  afiect  them  most;  amabilis  insania^  and 
mentis  gratissimus  error.  A  most  incomparable  delight  it  is 
so  to  melancholize,  and  build  castles  in  the  air,  to. go  siniling 
to  themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of  parts,  which  they 
suppose,  and  strongly  imagine  they  represent,  or  that  they  see 
acted  or  done.  Blanda  quidenC  ab  initio,  saith  Lemnius,  to 
conceive'  and  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things  sometimes, 
^present,  pctst,  or  to  come,  as  Rbai^is  speaks.  So  delightsome 
these  toyes  are  at  first,  they  could  spend  whole  days  and 
nights  without  sleep,  even  whole  years  alone  in  such  con- 
templations, and  phantastical  meditations,  which  are  like, 
unto  dreams ;  and  they  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them, 
or  willingly  interrupt.  So  pleasant  their  vain  conceits  are, 
that  they  hinder  their  ordinary  tasks  and  necessary  busi- 
ness ;  they  cannot  address  themselves  to  them,  or  almost  to 
any  study  or  imployment :  these  phantastical  and  bewitching 
thoughts  so  covertly,  so  feelingly,  so  urgently,  so  continually, 
set  upon,,  creep  in,  insinuate,  possess,  overcome,  distract,  and 

^    a  A  quibus  malnm,  velut  a  primaria  canssa,  occasionem  nactum  est  *>  Juciuid% 

rerHm  prsene ntinm,  prsRteritarum  et  pufoturBram  meditatio. 
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detain  them,  tbey  cannot,  I  say,  go  abotit  tbeir  more  necessary 
business,  stave  offor  eittricate  tlieniselFes,but  are  ever  musing', 
melancbolizing,  and  carried  along,  as  be  (tbey  say)  tbat  is  led 
round  about  an  beath  witb  a  Puck  in  tbe  nigbt.  Tbey  run 
earnestly  on  in  tbis  labyrintb  of  anxious  and  solicitous  melan- 
cboly  meditations,  and  cannot  well  or  .willingly  refrain,  or  easily 
leave  off,  winding  or  unwinding  tbemselves,  as  so  many* 
clocks,  and  still  pleasing  tbeir  bumours,  until  at  last  the  scene 
is  turned  upon  a  sudden,  by  some  bad  object :  and  tbey,  being 
npw  babituated  to  sucb  vain  meditations  and  solitary  places, 
can  endure  no  company,  can  ruminate  of  notbing  but  barsb 
and  distasteful  subjects.  Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  subrusiicus 
pudoTy  discontent,  cares,  and  weariness  of  life,  surprize  tbem  in 
a  moment ;  and  tbey  can  tbink  of  notbing  else :  continually 
suspecting,  no  sooner  are  tbeir  eyes  open,  but  tbis  infernal 
plague  of  melancholy  seizeth  on  tbem,  and  terrifies  their  souls, 
representing  some  dismal  object  to  tbeir  minds,  which  now,  by 
no  means,  no  labour,  no  perswasions,  tbey  can  avoid ;  hijeret 
iateri  lethalU  arundo  ;  tbey  may  not  be  rid  of  it ;  *  tbey  ^annot 
resist.  I  may  not  deny  but  that  there  is  i^ome  profitable  medi- 
tation, contemplation,  and  kind  of  solitariness,  to  be  embraced, 
which  tbe  fathers  sobigbly  commended — ^Hierom,Chryso8tom, 
Cyprian,  Austin,  in  whole  tracts,  which  Petrarch,  Erasmus, 
Stella,  and  others,  so  much  magnifie  in  their  books— a  para- 
dise, an  heaven  on  earth,  if  it  be  used  aright,  good  for  the 
body,  and  better  for  the  soul ;  as  many  of  those,  old  m^nks 
used  it,  to  divine  contemplations ;  as  Similus  a  courtier  in 
Adrians  time,  Dioclesian  the  emperour,  retired  themselves, 
&c.  in  that  sense,  Vatia  solus  scit  vivere  :  Vatia  lives  alone ; 
which  the  Romans  were  wont  to  say,  when  tbey  commended  a 
count:rey  life ;  or  to  tbe  bettering  of  tbeir  knowledge,  as  Demo- 
critus,  Cleanthes,  and  those  excellent  philosophers,  have  ever 
done,  to  sequester  themselves  from  tbe  tumultuous  world ;  or, 
as  in  Plinies  villa  Laurentana,  Tullies  Tusculan,  Jovius  study, 
tbat  they  mighthetter  vacarestudiisetJOeo^  serve  God  and  fol- 
low their  studies.  Methinks,  therefore,  our  too  zealous  inno- 
vators were  not  so  well  advised  in  that  general  subversion  of 
cabbies  and  religious  houses,  promiscuously  to  fling  down  alL 
Tbey  might  have  taken  away  these  gross  abuses  crept  in 
ahiongst  them,  rectified  sucb  inconveniences,  and  not  so  far  to 
have  raved  and  raged  against  those  fair  buildings,and  everlasing 
monuments' 6f  our  forefathers  devotion,  consecrated  to  pious 


«  Facilis  descensas  Averni ;  ScdreTocaregradum,8apera8qneevadere  ad  auras^,  Hie 
laix>r,  hoc  opus  est.  Virg.  "    b  Hieronymus,  ep.  72.  dixit  oppida  et  urbes  videri 

sibi  tetros  carceres^  solitadinem  Paradisam  ;   solum   scorpionibos  infectiUD,  sacco 
amictnSj  hnmi  Cubans^  aquft  et  herbis  victitans^  Romahis  praatnlit  deliciis. 
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uses.  SonrnoKinasteries  and  coHe^iale  celk  might  fas^e  heen 
T^ell  spared,  and  their  re  venues  otherwise  ini  ployed^  here  and 
Ihere  one,  in  good  towns  or  cites  at  least,  for  men  and  women 
of  all  sorts  add  conditions  to  live  in,  to  sequester  tbemidelTes 
from  the  cares  and  tumults  of  the  world,  that  were  not  desir-- 
oas  or  fit  to  marry,  or  otherwise  willing  to  be  troubled  with 
common  affairs,  and  know  not  well  where  to  bestow  thems^lres^ 
to  lire  apart  in,  for  some  coDveniency,  ^ood  education,  better 
company  sake  $  id  follow  their  studies  (I  say)  to  the  perfectioii 
of  arts  and  scietrces,  common  good,  alnd^  as  isome  4;rBly  de- 
voted monks  of  old  bad  done,  freely  and  truly  to  serve  God: 
for  these  men  are  neither  solitary,  nor  klle,  as  the  poet  made 
answer  to  the  husbandman  in  i£sop,  that  objected  idleiiessr 
to  kim,  he  was  nerer  sO  idle  as  in  his  compaity ;  or  that  Scipio 
Africanus  iti  ^TtiMy^numquam  minns  saluSf  qnam  qnum  mhu; 
Ttwmquam  mmks  otwsms^  qnam  quum  easet  otiosu^  ;  never  less 
solitary  thali  when  he  was  alone,  never  more  busie,  than 
when  he  seemed  to  be  most  idle.  It  is  reported  Il>y  Plato, 
in  his  dialogue  de  Amore^  in  that  prodigious  commendation  of 
Socrates,  how,  a  deep  meditation  coming  into  Socrates  mind 
by  chance,  he  stood  stilLmusing,  eaSem  vestigio  cogitahtrndfts, 
from  mornitfg  to  noon ;  and^  when  as  then  he  hsid  not  yet 
finished  his  meditation,  perstabat  cogittins;  hei  so  continiied 
tiil  the  evening :  the  souldiers  (for  he  then  followed  the  can^) 
observed  him  with  admiration,  and  on  set  purpose^  watched 
all  ilight ;  but  he  persevered  immoveable  &d  etoftum  soiigf 
till  the  sun  rose  in  the  morning,  and  then,  saluting  the  sun^ 
went  his  wayes.  In  what  humour  constant  Socrates  did  thus, 
I  know  not,  or  how  he  might  be  affected  ;  but  this  would  be 
pernicious  to  another  man ;  what  intricate  business  might  so 
really  possess  him,  I  cannot  easily  guess.  But  this  is  otiosum 
atium  ;  it  is  far  otherwise  with  these  meti^  acccHrdin^  to  Sene- 
ca :  omnia  nobis  mala  soHtudo  perimadei ;  this  solitude  un- 
ddeth  us ;  pugnat  cum  viid  gociali;  'tis  a  deslruciive  solitari^ 
ness*  Thei^  men  are  devils,  alone,  as  the sayiilg  is :  homo  soiu$ 
entt  deu9y  cmt  dcemon ;  a  mail,  alone,  is  either  a  ssiint  or  a  devil ; 
iKieng  efm9  &ut  Icmgueseitj  aut  tumesdt ;  and  ^vcb  soli  !  in  this 
stose ;  Woe  be  to  him  that  is  so  alone  I  These  wretches  do  fre- 
quently degenerate  Irom  men,  and  of  sociable  creatures,  be- 
come bea»ts,  monsters,  inhumane,  ugly  to  behold,  miscnUhropi; 
tfaey  do  even  loath  themselves,  and  hate  the  company  of  men, 
as  so  mtliiy  Timons,  Nebiichadnezars,  by  too  much  indulging 
to  these  pleasing  humours,  and  through  their  own  default. 
So  that  which  Mercurialis  (conMl.  i  I)  sometimes  expostulated 
with  bis  melancholy  patient,  may  be  justly  applied  to  every 

aOffic.  3.  bEccI.  4. 
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sdlitftiy  and  idle  prerdob  in  particular  i  ^nmnra  de  H  viiektur 
canqueri  po^se^  Sfc,  nature  map  just Ip  eomplain  ofth^^  that^ 
whereas  she  gave  thee  a  goad  wkoiesofne  temperature,,'  a  ^und 
body,  and  Ood  hath  given  thee  so  dr^me  afui  excellent  a  sauU 
so  many  good  parts  and  profitable  gifts^  thou  hast  not  only 
oantemnek  and  refected^  but  hast  corrupted  them,  polluted 
them^  overthroufn  their  temperature,  and  perverted  those  gifts 
uxUhriot^  idlenessi  solitariness^  and  many  other  wayes  ;  thou 
art  a  traitour  to  God  md  Muure,  an  enemy  to  thy  sttlfartd 
to  the  world.  Perdkio  tua  eX  te  ;  tbou  httsX  lost  tby  self  wiN 
folly,  cast  away  thy  self;  thou  thyself  art  the  efficient  cause 
of  thine  own  misery^  by  not  resisting  such  vain  cogitatiopSf  but 
giving  way  unto  them* 

< 
Sl/BSECT.  Vli. 

•  Sleeping  and  waking ^  Causes. 

▼V  HAT  I  have?  fermerty  smd  oTe^sercise,  I  may  now  repeat 
€f(  sleep.  Nothing  better  than  moderate  sleep ;  nothrftg  worse 
iban  it,  if  it  be  in  extreanfs^  or  tinseasonably  used.  It  is  a 
received  opinion,  that  a  melancholy  man  cannot  sleep  over- 
much :  sonmus  supra  modum  prodest ;  as  an  only  antidote  $ 
and  nothing  offends  them  more,  (n*  causeth  this  malady  sooner, 
than  wakings  Yet,  ifi  some  cases,  sleep  may  do  more  barm 
than  good,intbatflegmatich,i^winish,cold,  and  sln^gish  me!ati«> 
ehoty,  which  Melancthon  speaks  of,  that  thinks  of  waters,  sigfa^ 
Hig  mostpart,&e.  ^It  dnls  the  spirits  (if  overmuch)  and  senses, 
fills  the  head  full  of  gross  humouils,  causeth  destinations, 
rheums,  great  store  of  excrements  in  the  brain,  and  all  the 
other  parts,  sis  ^Fuchsius  speaks  of  them,  that  sleep  like,  so 
many  dormice.  Or,  if  it  b^  used  in  the  day  time,  upon  a 
fiilt  stomach,  the  body  ill  c<mifposedtorest,or  imlerha^d  meats, 
it  incteasetb  fearftd  dreams,  incubfU^  night  tl^alking^  crying 
ont^  and  much  itnquietne^s.  Such  sleep  prepares  the  body,  as 
^  one  observes,  to  mofny  perilous  diseiises,  BtLt,  as  I  have  said, 
waking  ov^ltiUch  is  botn  a  sjrmptome  and  an  ordiidary  caui^e. 
It  causeth  driness  of  the  krain^jrensie,  dotag^^  and  makes  the 

'^Nataira  de  te  videtar  conqneri  posse,  qnod,  cum  ab  ea  temperatissimnm  corpos 
hSi^^^Xm  ^s ;  tafm  pneclarnm  a  Deo  ac  ittfl<j  dotmih,  nbot  eontenipsisti  modo.  vemm 
e^iit^hti,  feed&sti,  prodidisti,  opfiiMtnh  t^tifperatnraifl  ofio,  attkptAk,  et  aliis  vitas 
eWWifei*,  (fee*  *>  Patth.  Kb.  cap.  17.     Fertr.  corpus  itifrigfdat  J  otrtnts  irensus^ 

AeBftiiiqere  Tit es,  tOff^MV  d^bilHat.  cLtb.  3.  i^ect  !2f,  cap.  4.    Me^atri  excre- 

lAeatitft^m  vim  cer(<bf6  et  ftltis  paitibua  coadervat.  ^  Jo.  HeteiifS,  lib.  de 

iK^MfSt  MB  dattitalibiis.    Pneparat  cdrpas  tufltr  sotunus  ad  multas  periculosas  s^gri^ 
todines. 
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body  dry  J  lean^  hardi  and  ugly  to  behold^  as  *  Lemnius  hath  iU 
The  temperature  of  the  brain  is  corrupted  by  it,  the  humours 
adust^  the  eyes  made  to  sink  into  the  Iieady  choler  increased, 
and  the  whole  body  inflamed;  and,  (as  may  be  added  out  of  Ga- 
len, 3.  de  sanitate  tuendd,  AvAeenna  3.  1.)  ^  i^  overthrows  the 
natural  heat ;  it  causeth  crudities,  hurts  concoction  ;  and  what 
not?  Not  without  good  cause,  therefore,  Crato  (consiL  21.. 
Ub.  2.),  Hildeshiem  (spicil.  S*  de  delir.  et  Jlfam^),  Jacchinust 
Arculanus  (on  Rhasis),  Guianerius,  and  Mercurialis,  reckon 
up  this  overmuch  wakeing,  as  a  principal  cause. 


MEMB.  III.     SUBSECT.  I. 

Passions  and  Perturbations  oftheMvndy  how  they  cause 

Melancholy. 

iVs  that'Gymnosophist,  in  ^  Plutarch,  made  ans\Ferio  Alex- 
ander (demanding  which  spake  best),  every  one  of  his  fellows 
did  speak  better  than  the  other ;  so  may  I  say  of  these  causes, 
to  him  that  shall  require  which  is  the  greatest,  every  one  is 
more  grievous  than  other,  and  this  of  passion  the  greatest  of 
alL;  a  most  frequent  and  ordinary  cause  of  mel^ncholyy'^yte/m^t 
jp^lier6a/io»um(Piccolomineus  calls  it),  this  thunder  and  light- 
ning of  perturbation,  which  causeth  sticb  violent  and  speedy 
alterations  ii^  this  our  micro<?osm,  and  many  times  subverts  the 
^ood  estate  and  temperature  of  it:  for,  as  the  body  works  upon 
tne  mind,  by  his  bad  humours,  troubling  the  spirits,  and  send- 
ing gross  fumes  into  the  brain,  and  so  per  consequens,  disturb- 
ing the  soul,  a^d  all  the  faculties  of  it^ 


^  Corpus  onustum : 


Hesternis  vitiis,  animum  quoque  preegravat  unS,, 

.Hh  fear,  sorrow.  &c.  which  are  ordinary  symptomes  of  this 
disease :  so,  on  the  other  side,  the  mind  most  effectually 
works  upon  the  body,  producing,  by  his  passions  and  perturl>-- 
ations,  miraculous  alterations,  as  melancholy,  despair,  cruel 
diseases,  and  sometimes  death  it  self;  insomuch  that  it  is  most 
true  which  Plato  saith  in  his  Charmides;  omnid  corporis 
mala  ab  animd  procedere ;   all  the  ^mischiefs  of  the  body 

ainstit.  ad  vitam  optimam,  c.  36,  cerebro  siccitatem  adfert,  phrenesin  et  deUrimn: 
corpas.aridomfacit,  sqaalidum^  stngosam;  humores  adurit;  temperameDtnm  cerebri 
corrampit ;  maciem  inducit :  exsiccat  corpus,  bilem  accendit,  profundosreddit  oealos, 
calorem  auget.  y  Naturalem  calorem  diasipat :  Imak  concoctione^  craditates'facit. 

Attenuant  jave  onm  vigilata)  corpora  noctes.  c  Vita  Alexand.  ^  Orad.  I. 

c.  14.  «Hor.  ^Pertorbationes  clavi  sunt,  qaibus  corpori  animus  oeo 

patibulo  affigitur.  Jamb,  de  myst. 
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proceed  from  the  soul:  and  Democritus in  "Plutarch  urgetb» 
Ddmnatum  iri  animam  a  corpore;  if  the  body  should^  in  this 
behalf^  bring  an  action  against  the  soul,  surely  tbe  soul  would 
be  cast  and  convictedy  that  by  her  supine  negligence,  had 
caused  such  inconveniences,  having  authority  over  the  body,- 
and  using  it  for  an  instrument,  as  a  smith  doth  his'  hammer, 
saith  ^  Cyprian,  imputing  all  those  vices  and  maladies  to  the 
mind.  Even  so  doth  ^Philostratus,  non  coinquinatur  corpus^ 
nisi  consensu  animcB;  the  body  is  not  corrupted,  but  by  the 
soul.  ^  Lodovicus  Vivei^  will  have  such  turbulent  commotions 
proceed  from  ignorance  and  indiscretion.  AU  philosophers 
impute  the  miseries  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  that  should  have 
governed  it  better  by  command  of  reason,  and  hath  not  done 
it.  The  Stoicks  are  altogether  of  opinion  (as  ^  Lipsius  and 
^Piccolomineus  re<5ord)  that  a  wise  man  should  be  otTfa^^y 
withoutall  manner  of  passions  and  perturbations  whatsoever,  as 
s  Seneca  reports  of  Cato,  the  ^  Greeks  of  Socrates,  and  *  Jo. 
Aubanus  of  a  nation  in  Africk,  so  free  from  passion,  or  rather 
so  stupid,  that,  if  they  be  wounded  with  a  sword^  they  will 
only  look  back.  ^Lactantius  (2  instit.y  will  exclude^^ar 
Jrom  a  wise  man  :  oihQVB  excmt  all,  some  the  greatest  pas- 
sions. But,  let  them  dispute  how  they  will,  set  down  in  tnesi^ 
give  precepts  to  the  contrary ;  we  find  that  of  ^  Lemnins  true 
by  common  experience ;  no  mortal  man  is  free  from  these 
perturbations:  or  if  he  be  so,  sure  he  is  either  a  god,  or  a 
block.  They  are  born  and  bred  with  us,  we  have  them  from 
our  parents  by  inheritance  :  aparentibus  habemus  malum  hunc 
a^sem^  saith  ^  Pelezius ;  nascitur  una  nobiscum^  aUturque ;  \i& 
ropagated  from  Adam ;  Cain  was  melancholy,  °  as  Austin 
atn  it ;  and  who  is  not  ?  Good  discipline,  education,  philoso- 
phy, divinity,  (I  cannot  deny)  niay  mitigate  and  restrain  these 
passions  in  some  few  men  at  some  times ;  but,  most  part,  they 
domineer,  and  are  so  violent,  ®that-=-as  a  torrent,  (^orrew* 
velut  g^ggere  rupto)  bears  down  all  before,  and  overflows  his 
banks,  sternit  agros,  sternit  sata — they  overwhelm  reason, 
judgement,  and  pervert  the  temperature  of  the  body.  JFertUr 
ViBquis  auriga^  neque  audit  currus  haienas.  Now  such  a  man 
(^  saith  Austin)  that  is  so  led,  in  a  wise  mans  eye^  is  no  better 


I 


*  Lib.  de  sanitat  tuend.      ^  ^  Prole|r.  de  virtote  Christi.    Qnse  atitiir  corpore, 

ut  faber  malleo.  c  Vita  ApoUonii,  lib.  1.  <iLib.  de  anim.  ab-loconsi- 

deranti^,  <et  ignorantia  omnes  animi  motas.  «  De  Physiol.  Stoic.  ^'Orad.  1. 

c.  32.  sEpist  104.  ^  .^  h^lianos.  ^     iLib.  1.  cap*  6.  si  qcus  ense 

percasserit  eos,  tantam  respicinui  k  Terror  in  sapiente  esse  non  debet>         >  De 

occalt.  nat.  mir.  L  1.  c«  16.    Nemo  mortaliain>  ^ai  affectibas  non  dncatar :  qui  non 
m^vetnr,  ant  saxum  aat  Deas  est  ^  Instit.  1.  3.  de  hamanorum  affect  morbo- 

rumqae  corat  nEpist.105.  o  Granatensis.  PVirg.  qDe 

civit^  Dei,  1. 14.  c.  9.  quaUs  in  ocalis  hominooi,  qai  inversis  pedibus  ambulatj^  talis  in 
ocvlla  sapientam,  coi  passiones  dominantui:. 
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than  he  that  stands  "Upon  M$  head.  It  is  doubted  by  some, 
gravioremM  fMrbiaperturhationibus^an  ab  AtentortdiM,  wbetber 
humours  or  perti^rbatiiHis  cause  tbe  more  grievous  maladies. 
Bot  we  find  that  of  oi|r  Savioqr  {Mat.  96.  41)  most  true:  the 
spirit  is  uilUny  ;  thejlesh  is  weak  ;  we  cannot  resist;  and  this 
of  ^  I%ilo  JudaBHS  :  perturbaticns  often  offend  the  body^  and  are 
mostjreqtieni  causes  of  melancholy  ^  turning  it  out  of  the  hinges 
of  his  health.  Vivos  compares  them  to  ^  winds  upon  the  sea; 
some  only  move^  as  those  great  gales;  but  other s^  turbulent^ 
quite  overturn  the  ship.  Those  which  are  light,  eieusie,  aodmore 
seldom,  to  our  thinking,  do  us  little  harm,  and  are  therefore 
contemned  of  i|s:  yet,  if  they  be  reiterated,  ^  as  the  rain  (saiih 
Austin)  doth  a  stone^  so  do  these  perturbations  penetrate  the 
minc^,  '^  and  (as  one  observes)  produce  a  habit  of  melancholy 
at  the  lasty  which  having  gotten  Ae  mastery  in  our  souls,  may 
well  be  called  diseases. 

How  these  passions  produce  this  effect,  *  A&frippa  hath  ban* 
died  at  large,  Oeeult.  Phihs.  /.It.  e.63;  Cardan,  /.  14.  subtil. 
Lemnius,  I.  i.  c.  IS.  de  occult,  nat.  uitV.  et  lib.  1.  cap.  16; 
Suarez,  Met.  disput.  18.  sect.  1.  art.  95;  T*  Bright,  cap.  12. 
of  his  Melancholy  Treatise ;  Wright  the  Jesuite,  in  his  book 
of  the  Passions  of  the  Sf  ind,  &c.— -thus  in  brief— -To  our  ima- 
gination cometh,  by  the  outward  sense  or  memory,  some  object 
to  be  known  (residing  in  the  foremast  part  of  the  brain) ,  whicb 
hemisoonceivin|;  or  amplifying^resently  communicates  to  tbef 
heart,  the  seat  of  all  affections.  The  pure  spirits  forthwith  flock 
from  the  brain  to  the  heart,  by  certain  secret  channels,  and  sig- 
nifie  what  ^ood  or  bad  object  was  presented  ;  f  which  imme- 
diately bends  itselfto  prosecute  or  avoid  it,  and, withal, draweth 
with  it  other  humours  to  help  it.  So,  in  pleasiire,  concur  great 
store  of  purer  spirits ;  in  saqness,  much  melancholy  blood;  in 
ire,  choler.  If  the  imagination  be  very  apprehensive,  intent, 
and  violent,  it  sends  great  store  of  spirits  to  or  from  the  heart, 
and  makes  a  deeper  impression,  and  greater  tumult :  as  the 
humours  in  the  body  be  likewise  prepared,  and  the  temperature 
it  self  ill  or  well  disposed ,  the  passions  are  longer  and  stronger : 
so  that  the  first  step  and  fountain  of  all  our  grievances  in  this 


>  Ub.  de  DecaL  pMsiones  mazime  corpus  offendont  et  animapi,  et -freqaeptiasiin^ 
ctoasas  melancholiee^  dimoveatea  ab  ingenip  et  aaoitate  pristioftj  1.  3.  deanimia. 
b  Frsena  et  stimuli  animi :  velat  in  mari  c|a«dai!i  a  arse  leves,  qaaBdara  placidse^qneedam 
tiirbalents&  ;  sic  in  cornore  quedam  affectiones  excitant  tantnoi,  qnaedam  ita  movent, 
at  de  stain  judicii  depeilant.  cfjt  gutta  lapidem,  sic  panilatim  hse  penetrant 

animnm.  d'Usa  valentes,  recte  morbi  animi  vocantur.  e Imaginatia 

movet  corpus,  ad  cuius  motum  excitantar  hnmores^  et  spiritus  vitales,  quibus  aUerator; 
f  Eccles.  13.  96.  The  heart  atterd  the  countenance  to  good  or  evil ;  and  distraction 
of  tibe  mind  caofeth  distemperature  of  the  body. 


_j 
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kind  is  ^l€e8B  imoffinatio,  whicby  mis-infbrming  the  heart, 
causeth  all  these  distemperatures,  alteration  and  confusion  of 
spirits  and  humours;  by  means  of  which,  so  disturbed,  concoc* 
tionis  hindred,  and  the  principal  parts  are  much  debilitated ;  as 
**Dr.  Navarre  well  declared,  being  consulted  by  Montanus' 
about  a  melancholy  Jew.  The  spirits  so  confounded,  the 
nourishment  must  needs  be  abated,  bad  humours  increased, 
crudities  and  thick  spirits  engendered,  with  m^ancholy  blood. 
The  other  parts  cannot  perform  their  functions,  having  the 
spirits  draiVn  from  diem  by  vehement  passion,  but  fail  in  sense 
and  motion  :  so  we  look  upon  a  thing,  and  see  it  not;  hear 
and  observe  not ;  which  otherwise  would  much  aifect  us,  bad 
we  been  free.  I  may  therefore  conclude  with  "^  Arnoldus, 
maxima  vis  est  phantasiiB  ;  et  huic  unifere^  non  auteni  carports 
intemperiei^  omnis  melancholia!  ooMSsa  est  ciscribenda  :  great  is 
the  force  of  imagination ;  and  much  more  oughl  the  cause  of 
meianchply  to  be  ascribed  to  this  alone,  than  to  the  distem- 
perature  of  the  body.  Of  which  imagination,  because  it  hath . 
so  great  a  stroke  in  producing  this  malady,  and  is  so  power- 
ful of  it  self,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  my  discourse,  to  make 
a  brief  digression,  and  speak  of  the  force  of  it,  and  how  it 
ciuiseth  this  alteration.  Which  manner  of  digression  how- 
soever some  dislike,  as  frivolous  and  inipertinent,  yet  I  am  of 
^  Beroaldus  his  opinion,  such  digressions  do  mightily  deUght 
and  refresh  a  weary  reader ;  they  are  like  sawce  to  a  bad 
stomach;  and  I  do  therefore  most  wilHngly  yse  them. 


SUBSECT.  II. 

Of  the  jRorce  of  Imagination* 

W  HAT  Imagination  is,  I  have  sufficiently  declared  in  my 
digression  of  the  anatomy  of  the  soul.  I  will  only  now  point 
at  the  wonderful  e#eots  and  power  of  it;  which,  as  it  is  eminent 
in  all,  so  most  especially  it  rageth  in  melancholy  persons,  in 
keeping  the  species  of  objects  so  lon^,  mistaking,  amplifying 
them  by  continual  and  ®  strong  meditation^  until  at  length  it 
produceth  in  some  parties  real  effects,  causeth  this,  and  many 


*SpIritiiB  et  sanguis  a  Is9S&  imaginatione  contarninantar ;  homores  enim  roatati 
-actioBJs  aoimi  immatatit.    Piso.  bMontaai  consil.  32.    Hsb  vero  qaomodo 

caasent  melancboliam^  clarum ;  et  qood  concoctioiiein  impediant,  €i  membra  princi<r 
palia  debili^nt  cBreviar.  1.  I.  cap.  18.  ^Soluot  hqjusmodi  egressione^ 

fa  vorabUiter  oblectare,et  lectorem  lassqm  jocunde  refovere^stomac^nmqa^  pauneanteio, 
quodam  qnaai  condimento,  reficere  : .  et  ego  libenter  excarro.  ^  Ab  imaginatione 

oriantur  affectiones,  qaibii9  anima  pomponitor,  aut  tarbatur  de  turb^turj  Jo.  Sariabur* 
Matolog.  lib.  4.  c.  10. 
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other  maladies.  And  although  this  phantasie  of  ours  be  a 
subordinate  facul^  to  reason,  and  should  be  ruled  by  if,  yet  in 
many  men,  through  inward  or  outward  distemperatures,  defect 
of  or^ns,  which  are  unapt  or  hindred,  or  otherwise  contami- 
nated, it  is  likewise  unapt,  hindred,  and  hurt.  This  we  see 
verified  in  sleepers,  which,by  reason  of  humours,and  concourse 
of  vapours  troubling  the  phantasie,imagine  many  times  absurd 
and  prodigious  things,  and  in  such  as  are  troubled  with  incuhtu, 
or  witch-ridden  (as  we  call  it) :  if  they  lie  on  their  backs,  they 
suppose  an  old  woman  rides  and  sits  so  hard  upon  them,  that 
they  are  almost  stifled  for  want  of  breath  :  when  there  is  no- 
thing offends  but  a  concourse  of  bad  hmnours,  which  trouble 
thepnantasie.  This  is  likewise  evident  in  such  as  walk  in  the. 
night  in  their  sleep,  and  do  strange  feats :  ^  these  vapours  move 
the  phantasie,  the  phantasie  the  appetite,  which,  moving  the 
oitiina/ spirits,  causeth  the  body  to  walk  upanddown,  as  if  they 
were  awake.  Fracast.  (/.  3.  de  intellect.)  refers  all  extasies  to 
this  force  of  imagination;  such  as  lye  whole  dayes  together  in  a 
trance,  as  that  priest 'whom  ^'Celsus  speaks  of,  that  could  sepa- 
rate himself  from  his  senses  when  he  list,  and  lie  like  a  dead 
man  void  of  life  and  sense.  Cardan  brags  of  himself,  that  be 
could  do  as  much,  and  diat  when  he  list.  Many  times  such 
men,  when  they  come  to  themselves,  tell  strange  things  of  hea- 
venand  hell,  what  visions  they  have  seen;  as  that  S**  Owen  in 
Matthew  Paris,  that  went  into  S*  Patricks  Purgatory,  and  the 
monk  of  Evesham  in  the  same  author.  Those  conunon  appari- 
tions in  Bede  and  Gregory ,Saint6rigets  revelations,  Wier^/. 3.  de 
lamiis  c,  ll,Cffisar  Vanninus  in  his  Dialogues,  &c.reduceth,  (as 
I  have  formerly  said)  with  all  those  tales  of  witches  progresses, 
dancing,  riding,  transformations,operations,  &c.  to  the  force  of 
^imagination,  and  the  ^devils  illusions.  The  like  effects  almost 
are  to  be  seen  in  such  as  are  awake ;  how  many  chimaeras,  an- 
ticks,  golden  mountains,  and  castles  in  the  air,  do  they  build 
unto  themselves !  I  appeal  to  painters,  mechanicians,  mathe- 
maticiatis.  Some  ascrioe  all  vices  to  a  false  and  corrupt  imar 
gination.  anger,  revenge,  lust,  ambition,  covetousness,  which 
prefers  falshood,  before  that  which  is  right  and  good,  deluding 
the  soul  with  false  shows  and  suppositions.  ^BemardusPenottus 
will  have  heresie  and  superstition  to  proceed  from  this  fountain; 
^as  he  falsely  imagineth,so  he  believetb ;  and  as  he  conceiveth  of 
it,  so  it  must  be,  and  it  shall  be ;  contra  gehtes,  he  will  have  it 

*  Scalig.  ezercit  '  ^  Qui,  qnoties  volebat^  mortao  similis  jacehat,  auferena  se  a 

sensibas ;  -et,  quam  pongeretur^  doloreni  non  sensit.  c  Idem  Nymannus,  orat. 

de  Imaginat.  <i  Verbis  et  nnctionibos  se  coosecrant  dsemoni  pessimae  mnlieFep, 

aoi  lis  ad  opas  sawn  utitar,  et  earam  ph^ntasiam  regit,  dncitqae  ad  loca  ab  ipsis  desi- 
erata :  corpora  vero  earam  sine  sensa  permanent,  quae  umbrIL  cooperit  diabdas,  ot 
nalli  sint  coBspicua ;  et  post,  umbr&sublat&fpropriis  corpodbus  easrestitoit^  1. 3.  c.  11. 
Wier.  ^  ^  Denario  medico* 
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'so.  Biit  most  especially  in  passions  and  afieetions,  it  shews 
strange  and  evident  effects.:  what  will  not  a  fearfalman  con- 
ceive in  the  dark  ?  what  strange  fornis  of  bugbears,  devils, 
witches,  goblins?  Lavater  imputes  the  greatest  cause  of  spec- 
trums,  and  the  like  apparitions,  to  f(^ar,  which,  above  all  other 
passions,  begets  the  strongest  imagination  (saith  ""Wierus); 
and  so  likewise  love,  sorrow^  joy,  &c.  Sonne  dip  suddenly,  as 
she  that  saw  her  son  come  from  the  battel  at  Cannae,  &c» 
Jacob  the  patriarch,  by  force  of  imagination,  made  peckled 
lambs,  laying  peckled  rods  before  his  sheep.  Persina,  that 
Ethiopian  queen  in  Heliodorus,  by  seeing  the  picture  of  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda,  in  stead  of  a  blackmoor,  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a  fair  white  child  ;  in  imitation  of  whom,  belike,  an 
hard  favoured  fellow  in  Greece,  because  he  and  his  wife  were 
both  deformed,  to  get  a  good  brood  of  children,  elegatitissi^ 
Tnas  imagines  in  thalamo  collocavii^  Sfc,  hung  the  fairest  pic- 
lures  he  could  buy  for  money  in  bis  chamber,  that  his  wife^  by 

frequent  sight  ofthem^  might  conceive  and  bear  such  children. 
And,  if  we  may  believe  Bale,  one  of  Pope  Nicholas  the  thirds 
concubines,  by  seeing  of  ^  a  bear,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a 
monsten  JIfa  woman^  (saith  ^  Lemnius)  at  ihe  time  of  her 
conception^  think  of  another  man  present  or  absent^  the  child 
will  be  like  him.  Great-bellied  women,  when  they  long,  yield 
us  prodigious  examples  in  this  kind,  as  moles,  warts,  scars, 
harelips,  monsters,  especially  caused  in  their  children  by  force 
of  a  depraved  phantasie  in  them.  Ipsam  speciem^  quam  animo 
^ffigiatjfetui  inducit :  she  imprints  that  stamp  upon  her  child^ 
which  she  ^  coi\ceives  unto  herself.  And  therefore  Lodovicus- 
yives  (lib.  2.  de  Christ,  fern.}  given  a  special  caution  togreat-* 

'  bellied  women,  ^that  thejf  do  not  admtt  such  absurd  conceits 
and  cogitations,  but  by  all  means  avoid  those  horrible  objecfsj 
heard  or  seen^  or  filthy  spectacles.  Some  will  laugh,  weep, 
si^,  ffroan,  blush,  tremble,  sweat,  at  such  things  as  are  sug-^ 
guested  unto  them  by  tbeir  imagination.  Avicenna  speaks  of 
one  that  could  cast  himself  into  a  palsie  when  he  listj  and 
some  can  imitate  the  tunes  of  birdsund  beasts,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  discerned.  Dagobertus  and  Saint  Francis  scars  and 
wounds,  like  to  those  of  Christs  (if  at  theleast  any  such  were), 
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effigies,  solet  in  feta  elnoere.  ^  Quid  non  fetni,  adhuc  matri  anito,  8iibi|& 

opiritmim  vibratione,  per  nervop,  qnibus  mafarix  cerebro  co^jancta  est,  impritmt 
impraBgoatas  imagioatio?  at,  si  imaginetar  maUrai  gi-anatam,  iUius  notas  seciv|i 
ncoferot  fetas;  si  leporem,  infans  editor  sapremo  labello  bifido,  .et.  dissecto. 
vehem^os  cQ^tatio  movet  rerunii;  species.     Wiej.  1 .  3..  cap.  8.  f  Ne,  dqm 

atemm  gestent,  ad^iittant  absprdas.  cogitationes :  sed  et  ^isu,  auditaqae  fo&da'  et 
tiorrenda  devitent.  v  .' 
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^  Ag^ppa  snpposeth  to  have  hapned  by  force  of  imaginatiOB. 
Thai  some  are  turned  to  wolves,  from  men  to  women,  and 
Vomenae;aintomen,  (which  is  constantly  believed)  tothesame 
imagination ;  or  from  men  to  asses,  dogs,  qr  any  other  shaped^-^ 
*^Wierud  ascribes  all  those  famous  transformations  to  ima4 
gination.  That,  in  hydrophobia^  they  seem  to  see  the  picture 
of  a  dog  still  in  their  water ;  ^  that  melancholy  men,  and  sick 
men,  conceive  so  many  phantastieal  visions^  apparitions  to 
themselves,  and  have  such  absurd  apparitions,  as  tnat  they  are 
kings,  lords,  cocks,  bears,  apes,  owls ;  that  they  are  heavy,  light, 
transparent,  great  and  little,  senseless  and  dead,  (as  shall  be 
shewed  more  at  large,  in  our  **  Sections  of  Symptomes)  can  be 
impvted  to  nought  else^  but  to  a  corrupt,  false,  and  violent  ima^ 

fination*  It  works  not  in  sick  ana  melancholy  men  only, 
Ut  even  most  forcibly  sometimes  in  such  as  are  sound  :  it 
makes  them  suddenly  sick,  and  ®  alters  their  temperature  in 
an  instant.  And  sometimes  a  strong  conceit  or  apprehension, 
as  ^Valesius  proves,  will  take  away  disea^ses:  in  both  kinds,  it 
will  produce  real  effects.  Men,  if  they  see  but  another  man 
tremole,  gidd;^,  6r  sick  of  some  fearful  d.isease,  their  apprehen* 
sion  and  fear  is  so  strong  in  this  kind,  that  they  will  nave  the 
tame  disease.  Or  if,  by  som^  sooth-say er,  wise-man,  fortune- 
^ller,  or  physician,  they  be  told  they  shall  have  such  a  disease, 
they  will  so  seriously  apprehend  it,  that  they  will  instantly 
labour  of  it — ^a  thing  familiar  in  China  (saith  Riccius  the 
Jesuit ;)  ^\fit  be  told  them  that  they  shall  be  sick  on  such  a  day^ 
yohen  that  day  comes,  they  mil  surely  be  sicky  and  will  be  so 
Ufrribly  afflietedf  that  sometimes  they,  die  upon  it.  Dr.  Cotta 
(in  his  Discovery  of  ignorant  Practitioners  of  Physick,  cap.  8.) 
na,th  two  strange  stories  to  this  purpose,  whatphansie  is  able 
to  do;  the  one  of  a  parsons  wife  iit  Northamptonshire,  anno 
X607i  that,  coming  to  a  physician,  and  told  by  him  that  she  was 
troubled  with  thesciaticct^  ashe  conjectured,  (a  disease  she  was 
free  from)  the  same  night  after  her  return,  upon  his  words,  fdl 
into  4  grievous  fit  of  a  «cia^ica.*  and  such  another  example  he 
hathof  another  good  wife,  that  was  so  troubled  with  the  cramp; 
^ftor  the  same  manner  she  came  by  it,  because  her  physiciaH 
did  but  name  it.  Sometimes  death  itself  is  caused  by  force  of 
phantasie.    I  have  heard  of  one,  that,  coining  by  chance  in 


:  »Oociilt  Philos.  1. 1.  a  64.  bLib.  S.  de  Lamiis,  cap.  10.  e  Agrippa, 

Ub.  1.  cap.  64.  <lSect  3.  memb.  1.  sabsect.  3.  e  Malleas  malefic,  fol.  77. 

Ciorpaa  matari  ^test  in  diversas  ftgritudioes,  ex.  forti  apprehensione.  f  TV.  Vales. 
1.  &.  jeonl.  6.  Nonnumqaam  etiam  morbi  dintorni  conseqnaiihir,  qoandoqiie  cnrantar. 
vrExpedit.  in  Sinvm,  1. 1.  c  9.  IVaitani  porro  malti  pnedictoribus  hisce  tribunat,  at 
ip«e  me^  fidem  faciat :  nam,  si  pnedictum  iis  faerittali  die  eos  morbo  conipiendos,' 
O,  vbi  iiieu  advenent,  in  morbom  ipcidoit :  et,  vi  metAs  afilieti,  6mn  egritaduie.  ali- 
qnando  etiam  cmn  morte^  collactantur. 


JWcni^S.  Subs*  3.]     Qfthe  fWce  of  Imayikatian.  ^ 

<ionipan]r  of  him  that  was  thought  to^  b^  sick  of  the  plague 
(which  was  not  so,)  fell  down  suddenly  dead.  Another  was  bick 
of  the  plague  with  coucdt*    One,  seeing  his  fellow  let  blood, 
falls  down  in  a  swoun*  Ahother(8aith  ^  Cardan,  out  erf  Arii^totle)' 
fell  down  dead,  (which  is  familiar  to  women  at  any  ghastlvsisht) 
seeing  but  a  man  hanged.  A  Jew  in  France  (saitn  ^  Lodovici^ 
Yives)  came  by  chance  over  a  dangerous  passage  or  plank,  thai 
lay  over  a  brook,  in  the  dark,i  without  harm;  the  next  day,  per 
ceiving  what  danger  he  was  in,  fell  down  dead^  Many  will  not 
believe  such  stories  to  be  true,  but  laugh  coitinionly,  and  deride 
when  they  hear  of  them  :  but  let  these  men  considei^  with 
thelteselves,.  (as  ^  Peter  Byarus  illustrates  it)  if  they  were  set  to 
walk  upon  a  plank  on  high,  they  would  be  giddy,  tipon  which 
theydaresecurely  walk  upon  thpground.Many,(saitnAgrippa) 
^ strong  hearted  men  ot^erwisej  tremble  at  such  sights;  dazelf 
and  are  sickf  \fthey  hok  but  dmonjrom  an  high  place  ;  and 
what  moves  them  but  conceit  ?     As  some  are  so  molested  by 
phantasie ;  so  some  a^in,  by  fancy  alone  and  a  good  conceit, 
are  as  easily  recovered!  We  see  commonly  the  tooth*ach,  gout, 
falling-sickness,  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  and  diany  such  maladies, 
cured  by  speIls»words,characters, and  charms;  and  many  green 
-wounds,  by  that  now  so  much  used  ungu^niumarmariwm^  mag- 
netically cured ;  which  Crollius  and  Goelenius  in  a  book  of  late 
faavedefended,  Libaviusin  a  justtradt  as  stifly  contradil;ts,  and 
molit  men  controverts  All  the  world  knoiirs  there  is  no  vertue  in 
siich  charms,  or  cures,  but  a  strong  conceit  and  opinion  aloney 
(as^Pomponatius  ho\An)whichforceth  a  motion  ojthe  hununms^ 
spirits^  And  blood  ;  which  takes  away  the  cause  of  the  malady 
J^rom  the  parts  affected.    The  like  We  may  say  of  our  magieal 
eiSN^ts^upei^itious  cures,atid  such  as  are aone  by  n^ountebanks 
and  wizal'ds«  ^s,  by  wicked  inereduKty 9  many  men  are  hurt^  (so 
saiih  ^  Wiefus  of  charms,  spells,  &c.)  wejind^  in  our  expe- 
rienee^  by  the  sam/e  means  many  are  relieved.     An  empirick 
oftentimes,  and  a  silly  chirurgion,  doth  more  strange  cures^tban 
a  rational  physician.     Nymannus  gives  a  reasou'^because  the 
patient  puts  bis  confidence  in  him;  i^whidh  Avicenna prefers 
before  art^pfeceptSi  and  all  temedies  whatsoever.    Tis  opinion 
alone,  (saith  ^  Cardan)  that  makes  ormarrs  physicians ;  and  he 
doth  the  best  cures,  according  to  Hippocrates^  in  who6i  most 

aSabtil.18.  bLib.3.  de  anim^,  cap.  de  meh  ^Lib.  de  Peste.  ^Lib.  I. 
cap.  63.  £x  alto  despicientes,  aliqni  pne  timore  contremiscant,  caligant,  infirmantor ; 
me  siDgnltos^  febres,  morbi  comitiales,  qaaadoqae  sequuDtor,^  qoandoqae  reoedant. 
*  Tdih.  de  Incantatione.  Imaginatio  subitum  bnmomm  et  spiritunin  motam  infert ; 
imde  vario  affectu  rapitur  sanguis,  ac  wak  morbificas  canssas  partibas  affectis  eripit 
^h,  3.  c,  18.  de  preestig.  Ut  impia  credulitate  quis  leeditur,  sic  et  levari  eundem  ere- 
dliUle  est,  aanque  observatum.  ^  i^gri  persuasio^t  fiducia  omni  arti  gt^copsiHo  et 
mediciDs  prsKrenda.  Avicen.  ^  Plures  sanat^  in  qoem  plores  coofidoAt.  lib.  de 
jparaentia.  _ 
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trust.     So  diversly  doth  this  phantasie  of  ours  affect,  turn,  and' 
wind,  so  imperiously  command^ our  bodies,  which,  as  another 
^Proteus^  or  a  cameleotif  can  take  all  shapes  y  and  is  of' such 
force  (as  Ficiuus  adds)  that  it  can  work  upon  other s^  as  well  as 
ourselves.    How  can  otherwise  blear-eyes  in  one  man  cause  the 
like  affection  in  another  ?  Why  doth  one  man's  yawning  ^  make 
another  yawn?  one  mans  pissing,  provokea  second  many  times 
to  do  the  like  ?    Why-  doth  scraping  of  trenchers  offend  a  third, 
or  hacking  of  files  %  Why  doth  a  carkass  bleed,  when  the  mur- 
tfaerer  is  brought  before  it,  some  weeks  after  the  murther  hath 
been  done?   n  hy  do  witches  and  old  women  fascinate  and  be- 
witch children?  but  (as  Wierus,  Paracelsus,  Cardan,  Mizaldus, 
yalleriola,C8esaryanninus,Campabella,andmanyphilosophers 
think)  the  forcible  imagination  of  the  one  party  moves  and  alters 
the  spirits  of  the  other.    Nay  more,  they  can  cause  and  cure  not ' 
onTydiseases,maladies,and  several  infiTmities,by  this  nieans,(as 
Avicenna,  efe  anim.  L  4.  sect.  4.  supposeth)  in  parties  remote, 
but  move  bodies  from  their  places,  cause  thunder,  lightning, 
tempests;  which  opinion  Alkindus,ParaceIsus,and  some  others, 
approve  of ;  so  that  I  may  certainly  conclude,  this  strong  con- 
ceit or  imagination  is  astrum  hominisj  and  the  rudder  of  this  our 
ship,  which  reason  should  steer,  but,  over-borne  by  phantasie, 
cannot  manage,  and  so  suffer;^  it  self  and  this  whole  vessel  of 
ours  to  be  over-ruled,  and  often  over-turned.    Read  more  of 
tbis  in  Wierus,  /.  3.  de  Lamiisj  c.  8,  09 10.     Franciscus  Vale- 
sius,  med.  controv.  L  5.  cant.  6.    Marcellus Donatus,  l.2i  c.l. 
de  hist.  med.  mircdnl.     Levinus  Lemnius,  de  occult,  nat.  mir, 
/.  1.  c.  12.    Cardan,  /.  18.  dererum  var.    Gojn.  Agrippa,  tie 
occult.  PhUos.  cap.  64, 65.  Camerarius,  1.  Cent.  cap.SA^  hora^ 
rum  subcis.  Nymannns,  inorat.  de  Imag.  Laurentius,  and  him 
that  is  instar  omnttem,  Fienus,  a  famous  physician  of  Antwerp,  ^ 
that  wrote  thr^e  books  de  viribus  imaghuitionis.    I  have  thus 
tai  digressed,  because  this  imagination  is  the  medium  deferens 
of  passions,  by  whose  means  they  work  and  produce  many 
times  prodigious  effects ;  and  as  the  phantasie  is  more^or  less 
intended  or  remitted,  and  their  humours  disposed,  so  do  per* 
turbations  n(iove  more  or  less,  and  make  deeper  impression. 
'  .'  -■■';*.  ■    .,  - 

^Bfarcilios  Ficinns,  1.13.  c.  18.  de  4heolog.  Platonic^.  Imagmatio  eattanqnam 
Proteus  vel  chamseleon,  corpus  proprium  et  alienam  nonnamqaam  afficiens.  >>  Cur 
oscitantes  oscitent    Wierus. 
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SUBSECT.III. 

Division  of  Perturbations. 

Perturbations  and  passions,  which  trouble  the  phan- 
tasies though  they  dwell  between  the  confines  of  sense  and 
reason,  yet  they  rather  follow  sense  than  reason^  because'  they 
are  drowned  in  corporeal  organs  of  sense.  They  are  com- 
monly ^  reduced  into  two  inclinations,  irascible,  and  concu- 
piscible.  The  Thomists  subdivide  them  into  eleven,  six  in  the 
coveting,  and  five  in  the  invading.  Aristotle  reduceth  all  to 
pleasure  and  pain;  Plato,  to  love  and  hatred  ;  '^  Vivos,  to  good 
and  bad.  If  good,  it  is  present,  and  then  we  absolutel  v  joy  and 
love :  or  to  come,  and  then  we  desire  and  hope  for  it :  if  evil,  we 
absolutely  hate  it :  if  present,  it  is  sorrow;  if  to  come,  fear. 
These  four  passions  ^  Bernard  compares  to  the  wheels  of  a 
chariot,  by  which  we  are  carryed  in  this  world.    All  other 

{laissions  are  subordinate  under  these  four,  or  si?t,assome  will — 
pve,  joy,  desire,  hatred,  sorrow,  fear.  The  rest,  as  ano^er,  envy, 
emulation,  pride,  jealousie,  anxiety,  mercy,  shame,  discontent, 
despair,  ambition,avarice,&c.  are  reducible  unto  the  first:  and, 
if  they  be  immoderate,  they  **  consume  the  spirits  ;  and  melan- 
choly is  especially  caused  by  them.  Some  few  discreet  men 
tliiere  are,  tnat  can  govern  themselves,  and  curb  in  those  inordi- 
nate affections,  by  religion,  philosophy,  and  such  divine  pre- 
cepts of  meekness,  patience,  atid  the  like ;  but  most  part,  for 
want  of  government,  out  of  indiscretion,  ignorance,  they  suffer 
themselves  wholly  to  be  led  by  sense,  and  are  so  far  from  re- 
pressing rebellious  inclinations,  that  they  give  all  encourage- 
ment unto  them,  leaving  the  rains,  and  usmg  all  provocations 
to  further  them.  Bad  by  nature,  worse  by  art,  discipline,  *  cus- 
tom,education,  and  a  perverse  will  of  their  <Jwn,  they  followon, 
ivheresoever  their  unbridled  affections  will  transport  them,  and 
do  more  odt  of  custom,  self  will,  than  out  of  reason.  Contu^ 
max  voluntas  (as  Melancthon  calls  it)  malum  Jacit :  this  stub- 
born will  of  ours  perverts  judgement,  which  seel^  and  knows 
*what  should  and  ought  to  be  done,  and  yet  will  not  do  it. 
-ilfanctpia^tt/^,  slaves  to  their  several  lusts  and  appetite,  they 
precipitate  and  plunge  ^  themselves  into  a  labyrinth  of  cares : 

*T.  W.  Jesnit.  ^3.  de  ^iin&.  ^Ser.  35.  Hfleqaataor  passiones  sant 

tamqnam  rohad  in  carra,  qrabas  vehimnr  hoc  mando.  ^  Haram  qaippe  irnmode^ 

Fatidne,  spiritas  mareeAcnnt,  FerneL  1. 1.  Path.  c.  18.  ®  Mal&  consoetadine  de- 

prayator  ingeniam,  ne  bene  faciat.  Prosper  Galenas.  1.  de  atr&  bile..  Plorafaciant 
nomines  e  consuetadine,  qnam  e  ratione. — A  teneris  awaescere  mnltam  est — ^Video 
aaeUora  proboqae  ;  deteriora  lequor.    Ovid.      ^ Nemo  Isditor,  nisi  a  seipso. 


14d  Values  of  Melancholy.      [Vnrt.  1.  Sec.  SI 

blinded  with  last,  blinded  with  ambition^  *  they  seek  thai  at 
Gods  hands^  which  they  may  give  unto  themselves  if  they 
could  but  refrain  from  those  cares  and  perturbations^  where* 
with  they  continually  macerate  their  mindes.  But  giving  way 
to  these  violent  passions  of  fear,  grief,  shame,  revenge,  hatrecf, 
malice,  &c.  they  are  torn  in  pieces,  as  Actaeon  was  with  his 
dogs,  and  ^cruciQe  their  own  souls* 


SUBSECT,  IV. 

SotrosCi  a  Coxae  of  Melancholy* 

< 

Sorrow.       t  v 

Insanus  dolor.  XN  this  catalogue  of  passrons,  which  samuch 
torment  the  soul  of  uian^  and  cause  this  malady,  ^for  I  will 
briefly  speak  of  them  all,  and  in  their  order)  the  first  place 
in  this  irascible  appetite  may  justly  be  chsJtenged  by  «or-r 
row — an  inseparable  companion,  ^  the  mother  and  daughter 
of  melancholy^  her  epitome,  symptome^  and  chief  cause.  Ah 
Hippocrates  hath  it,  they  beget  one  another,  and  tread  in  a 
ring ;  for  sorrow  is  both  cause  and  symptome  of  this  disease. 
How  it  is  a  symptome,  shall  be  shewed  in  his  place*  That  it  is 
a  cause,  all  the  world  acknowledge.  Dolor  nonnullis  insanus 
cati^safuity  etaliorum  n^orborum  insanabiliumy  saith  Plutarch  to 
ApoIIoniuS ;  a  cause  of  madness,  a  cause  of  many  other  dis- 
eases; a  sole  cause  of  this  mischief,  "^Lemnius  calls  it.  So 
doth  Rbasis,  cont.  L  L  tract.  9.,  Guianeritis,  tract.  \b.  c.  5. 
And,  if  it  take  root  once,  it  ends  in  despair,  as  ^  Felix  Plater 
observes,  and,  l(as  in  ^Cebes  table)  may  well  be  coupled  with 
it.  ^Cbrysostom,  ip  his  seventeenth  epistle  to  Olympia,  de* 
scribes  it  to  be  a  cruel  torture  of  the  sotUy  a  most  inexplicahtiB 
grief  poisoned  worm,  consuming  body  and  souly  and  gnawing 
the  very  heart,  a  perpetual  eocecutioner,  continual  night,  pro* 


^Multi  86  m  inqnietndiiiem  pripcipitant :  ambitione  et  cnpiditatibiui  exca^ati,  mm 
intelligunt  S9  fliad  a  diis  peterf  ^  qaod  sibi  Jpsis^  si  velint,  prseatare  possint,  si  caris  et 
peitarb&ti<miba8>  quibus  a-ssidne  se  macerant,  imperare  vellent  bfanto  stedio 

nuseriarqin.  canssas,  Qt  alimenta  doloram,  qaaBrimos ;  vitamqae,  secns  feUcissimain, 
tristem.et  miserAbilem  efficimas.     Petrarcb.  praefat.  de  Remediis,  &c.  cUmor 

et  moestitia,  si  din  perse Vjerent,  canssa  et  soboles  atri  buinoris  sunt,  et  in  circnlura  se 
pr/Dcreant  Hip.  Aphpn8..23.  \  6.  Ideni  M^taltiu,  cap.  19.  yictorias  PaFentiikaf^ 
pract  imag.  ^  Multi  ex  moerore  et  nietn  hac  delapsi  sunt    Lemn.  lib.  L 

cap.  16.  « ]\|alta  cara  et  tristitia  facinnt  accedere  melapcholiam :  (cap.  3.  dls 

mentis  alien.)  si  altas  radices  agat,  in  veram  fizamqne  degenerant  roelancbobam^  et  in 
desperationem  desii)it>  ^V\t,  Inctns ;  euis  vero  sorer,  desperatjo  siwnl-pon^Uir. 

r  Anjmarnm  cmdele  torip^nturo,  dolor  iQexpb*c8j>Uis,  tinea,  non  solnm  ossa,  sea.cot-da,. 
peiiingena^  perpetnns  camifex,  vifosatiipiad  consiiinf  n^  jngis  nox  ettenebrae  profnndu^^. 
tempestas,  et  turbo,  et  febris  non  a^parens,  omni  igne  valldinfl  iqcendens^  longior,  et 
pugna  finetn  nonhabens — Crucem  circamfert  dolor,  facieniqae  omni  tyranno  cnidefi<»-'- 
rem  prae  se  fcrt 
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m 

Jbund  darkneMj  a  ttMtlwind^  a  tempe^t^  an  ague  not  tippeti^ 
iing,  heating  worse  than  anyfite^  andabjattle  thai  kath  no  end. 
It  crucifies  n^orse  than  any  tyrant:  no  torture^  no  strajM^add^ 
no  bo(Uiy  punishment,  is  like  nnto  it.  'Tis  th6  ea^I^,  withovft 
i^tiestioti,  which  th€i  poets  faitied  to  gnaw  ^'Promefkemhekrt; 
and  no  hewtmess  is  like  unto  the  heaviness  of  the  heart  (Ecctos; 
26.  15^  16)r  ^ Etery  perturbation  is  a  misery;  but  grief  h 
cruel  torment 9 a  domine^in^  passion.  AsinoMRbme,wbea 
the  Dictator  was  created^  all  inferiour  mag'tstracks  ceased-*^ 
when  ^ef  appears,  all  other  pasfSiions  vanisti.  It  dries  up 
the  b^nes  (saith  Solomon^  c.  17*  Pror.);  makes  them  hollow- 
«y^d,  pale^  and  lean,  fuf  row-la(i€»d,  to  have  dead  looks,  w^iiikled 
brows,  riveled  cheeks,  dry  bodies,  and  quite  perverts  their 
temperatdre^  that  are  misaffected  with  it ;  as  Elenora,  that 
exil  d  mournful  duchess,  (in  our  ^  English  Ovid)  laments  to 
her  noble  husband,  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester— 

Sawest  thou  those  eyes,. in  whose  sweet  cheerful  look, 
l)uke  Humphrey  once  such  joy  and  pleaisure  took,  '     , 
Sorrow  hath  so  despoiFd  me  of  all  grace. 
Thou  couldst  not  say  this  was  my  EInor's  face. 
Like  a  foul  Gorgon,  &c. 

^  It  hinders  concoction^  refrigerates  the  hearty  takes  awaystO' 
machy  colour  9  and  sleep;  thickens  the  blood  (^  Femelius  /.I* 
c.  18.  demorb.ca'ussis)^  contaminates  the  spiritSj  (^Piso)  over- 
throws the  natural  heat,  perverts  the  ^ood  estate  of  bodv  and 
niind,' and  makes  them  weary  of  their  lives,  ciy  oat,  howl, 
.luid  roar,  for  very  anguish  of  their  souls.  David  confessed  as 
ipuch  (FssJ.  38.  8.)  I  have  roared  for  the  very  disquietness  of 
my  heart:  and  ^sal.  1 19. 4.  part.  4,  v.) nvy  soul tn/^ltethawm 
y<yr  very  heaviness :  (vers.  38.)  /  am  like  a  bottle  in  the  smoak. 
Antiociius  complained  that  h^  could  not  sleep,  and  that  his 
heart  fainted  for  grief.  «  Christ  himself,  vir  dohrunn^  out  of 
an  apprehension  of  grief,  did  sweat  blood,  (Mark  14):  his 
soul  was  heavy  to  the  death,  and  no  sorrow  was  like  unto  his. 
Crato  (conMl.  21.  L  2)  gives  instance  in  one  that  was  so  melan- 
choly by  reason  of  *^  grief;  slnd  Montanus  {consil.  30)  in  a  noble^ 


a  Nat  Comes,  Mytbol.  1.  4  c.  6.  »» Tally,  3.  Tosc.  omnis  pertarbatio  mi- 

9efiBi;  et  cafnificiaa  est  dolor.  c  M,  Drayton,  m  his  Her.  ep.  ^  Crato 

consil.  dl.  lib.  2.  nHsstiiaa  aniversam  infri|^idat  corpus,  calorem  innatam  extingut, 
'  ai^titam  destniit  «  Cor  refrigerat  tristritia,  spiritos  ezsicoat,  innatam^ae  calo- 

rem obn]it>  Ti^lias  jndacit^  coococtionem  labefactat,  sans^aiitem  incrassat,^exaggeratq^ 
melaacholicQm  soccnm.  ^ Spiritos  et  sanguis  hoc  contaminator.  Pisa  fi^  Marc.  6. 
jt6.  U.  h  Moerore  mnceror,  marcesco,  et  consenesco^  miser :  ossa  atqne  pellis  sum 
misera  macritudine.    ^faut 


U^  Gaum  of  MelancMjf.        [Part.  1.  Sec.  2, 

inatron.,  ^tha4  had  no  other  cau^  of  this  mischief.  J.  S*  D. 
(In  Hildesbeim)  fully  cured  a  patient  of  his,  that  wais  tauch' 
troubled  with  melancholy,  and  for  many  years ;  ^  biit  after- 
wards by  a  little,  occasion  of  sorrow^  he  fell  into  his  former 
f,ts^  and  was  tormentedas  before.  Examples  are  commod,  how 
it  causeth  melancholy,  ^desperation^  and  sometimes  death  it 
self;  for  (EccIms.  38.  15.)  of  heaviness  comes  death.  Worldly 
sorrow  causeth  death  {2  Cor.  7. 10.  Psal.  Si.  10.)  My  life  Is 
toasted  with  heaviness^  and  my  yeaxs  with  mourning*  Why 
was  Hecuba  said  to  be  turned  to  a  do^?  Niobe,  into  a  stone  ? 
but  that  for  ffrief  she  was  senseless  and  stupid.  Severus  the 
emperour  ^  dyed  for  grief;  and  how  «many  myriads  besides! 

Tanta  illi  est  feritas,  tanta  est  insania  luctiis ! 

Melancthon  gives  a  reason  oi  \t^-^  the  gatliering  of  much  me^ 
lancholy  blood  about  the  heart ;  which  collection  extinguisheth 
the  good  spirits^  or  at  least  dulleth  them  ;  sorrow  strikes  the 
hearty  makes  it  tremble  and  pine  away^  with  great  pain:  and 
the  black  bloody  drawn  from  the  spleen^  and  diffused  under  the 
ribs  on  the  left  side^  makes  those  perilous  hypochondriacal  con- 
vulsionsy  which  happen  to  them  that  are  troubled  with  sorrow. 


SUBSECT.  V. 
jFear,  a  Cause. 

^>'OSEN  german  to  sorrow^  is  fear^  or  rather  a  sister,— ^^«  ^ 
Achates^  and  continual  companion— an  assistant  and  a  principal 
^ent  in  procuring  of  this  mischief;  a  cause  and  symptome  as 
the  other.     In  a -word,  as^Virgjl  of  the  Harpies,  I  may  justly 
say  of  them  both, 

Tristlus  baud  illis  monstrum ;  nee  sesvior  ulla 
Pestis,  et  ira  DeAm,  Stygiis  sese  extulit  undis. 

A  sadder  monster,  or  more  cruel  plague  so  fell. 

Or  vengeance  of  the  gods,  n^'er  came  from  Styx  or  Hell. 


^  Malam  inceptam  ei  actnm  a  tristitilL  cfoli.   .  <>  Hildesheiin,^  speciL  3.  de 

melancholia.  Moerore  animi  postea  accedente^  in  priora  s^ptomata  iikcidit.    c  Vives,  3. 
de  anim^,  c.  de  mcerore,  Sabin.  in  Ovid.  ^  Herodian.  1. 3.     Moerore  magis  quam 

morbo  consoniptas  est  ^Bothwellins  atribilariaa  obiit,  Brizarras  Gennensi^ 

hist  &c.  f  Moestiti^  cor  qnasi  percassam  constringitur,  tremit,  et  langnescit^ 

CAim  acri  seosu  doloris.  In  iristitia,  cor  fngiens  attrahit  ex  splene  lentum  hnmorein|nie- 
hincholicum^  qui,  efliisus  siibcoatis in sinistro latere,  hypochondriacoa  flatus  facit ;  quod 
MDpe  accidit  iitj  qui  diuturna  cvak  et  moestitia  conflictantar.  Melancthon.  9  Lib.  2k 
Xtti,  4. 
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This  foul  fiend  of  fear  was  worshipped  heretofore  as  a  god 
by  the  Lacedemonians,  and  most  of  those  other  torturing' 
*  affections,and  so  was  sorrow,amongst  the  rest,  under  the  name 
of  Angerona  Dea;  they  stood  in  such  awe  of  them,  as  Austin 
(de  CivUat.  DeU  lib.  4.  cap.  8.)  noteth  out  of  Varro.     Fear  was 
commonly  ^adored  and  painted  in  their  temples  with  a  lions 
head ;  and  (as  Macrobius  records,  1.  10.     Saturnalium)    ^/n 
the  calends  of  Januafy^  Angerona  had  her  holy  day^  to  whom^ 
in  the  temple  of  Volupia^  or  goddess  of  pleasure,  their  aUgures 
and  bishops  did  yearly  sacrifice ;   that,  being  propitious  to 
them^  she  might  expel  all  cares,  anguish^  and  vexation  of  the 
'  mindffor  that  year  following.     Many  lamentable  effects  this 
fear  causeth  in  men,  as  to  be  red,  pale,  tremble,  sweat;  ^'it 
makes  sudden  cold  and  heat  to  come  over  all  the  body,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  syncope,  &c.     It  amazeth  many  men  that 
ar^  to  speak,  or  shew  theinselves  in  publick  assemblies,  or  be- 
fore some  great  personals,  as  TuUy  confessed  of  himself,  that 
he  trembled  still  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech  ;  and  Demos- 
thenes, that  great  orator  of  Greece,  before  Philippus.    It  con- 
founds Toice  and  memory,  as  Lucian  wittily  brings  in  Jupiter 
Tragcedus  so  niuch  afraid  of  his  auditoir,  when  he  was' to 
make  a  speech  to  the  rest  of  the  gods,  that  he  could  not  litter  a 
ready  word,but  was  compelled  to  use  Mercuries  help  in  prompt- 
ing.    Many  men  are  so  amazed  and  astonishied  witn  fear,  they 
know  not  where  they  are,  what  they  say,  ^  what  they  do;  and 
(that  which  is  worst)  it  tortures  them,  many  dayes  before,  with 
continual  affrights  and  suspicion.     It  hinders  most  honourable 
attempts,  and  makes  their  hearts  ake,  sad,  and  heavy.  They  that 
live  in  fear,  are  never  free,  ^resolute,  secure,  never  merry,  but 
in  continual  pain  ;  that,  as  Vives  truly  said,  nulla  est  miseria 
major  quam  metus ;  no  greater  misery,  no  rack,  no  torture, 
like  unto  it ;  ever  suspicious,anxious,solicitous,  they  are  child- 
ishly drooping"  without  reason,  withoutjudgement,  ^especially 
if  some  terrwle  object  be  offered^  as  Plutarch  hath  it.      It 
causeth  oftentimes  sudden  madness,  and  almost  all  manner  of 
diseases,  as  I  have  sufficiently  illustrated  in  my  ^  digression  of 
the  Force  of  Imagination,  and  shall  do  more  at  large  in  my 


a  £t  metaiD  ideo  deam  sacrarnnt,  at  bonam  mentem  coocederet    Varro^  Lactan- 
tius,  Aag.  bLiiliQg  Girald.  Syntag.  1.  de  diis  HusceUaneis.  cCalendis 

Jan.  ferisB  sont  divse  Azfferoae,  cai  pontifices  in  sficello  Volopiss  sacra  facinlit,-aii0d 
apgores'et  animi  solicitaaiDes  |>ropitiata  prop^llat  ^  Timor  ioaooit^ 

frigQS,  cordis  palpitationem,  vocis  defecUim,  atque  pallorem.    Agrippa,  1.  1.  c.  63. 
Tiinidi  semper,  spjritas  habent  frigidos.    Mont  « Bffusas  cernens  fugientea 

agmine  tarmas,  Quia  mea  mine  inflat  cornna  ?  Faanus  ait. '  Alciat  .  .  ^Metosi 
oon  solnni  memoriam  conslemat,  sed  et  institutiim  animi  onme  et  laudabilem  cona-. 
tarn  impedit.   .Thiicydides.  .  fc'Lib.  de  fbrtitudine  et  vir.tute  Alexandri.     Ub 

prope  res  adfuit  terribilis.  ^  Sect  2.  IViem.  3.  Subs.  2, 


144.  Cau8e§  ofMebmchofy.      [Pait.  L  Sec.  S. 

section  of  "^  Terrour^  Feaf  makes  our  imaginatkm  conceive 
what  it  list» invites  the  devil  to  come  tons,  (as  ^  A^if^pa  and 
Cardan  aVoach),  and  tyrannizeth  over  our  pfaantasie  more  than 
all  other  affections, especially  in  the  dark.  We  see  this  verified 
in  most  men ;  as  ^Lavater  saith,  quce  mettmnt^fingtmt ;  what 
they  fear  dley  conceive,  and  faign  unto  themselves ;  they  think 
they  see  goblins,  haggs,  devils,  and,  many  times  become 
meumcholy  thereby/  Cardan  {mbtil.  Kb.  18.)  hath  an  example 
of  such  an  one,  so  caused  to  be  melanch<dy  (by  sight  of  a  bag*^ 
bear)  alt  bis  life  after*  Augustus  Caesar  durst  not  sit  in  the 
dark ;  md  aliquo  asstdenitef  satth  ^  Suetoniui^  numquam  ten^ 
bria  evigUavii.  And  'tis  strange  what  women  and  children 
will  conceive  iinto  themselves,  if  they  go  over  a  churcfa«yard 
in  the  n^ht,  lye  or  be  alone  in  a  dark  room  ^  how  they  «Weat 
and  tremble  on  a  sudden.  Many  men  are  troubled  with  future 
events^  foreknowledge  of  their  fortunes,  destinies,  as  Severos 
the  emperour,  Adrian  and  Dixmitian :  quod  adret  uhimum 
vtias  diemf  satth  Sentonius^  valde  soHciius  ;  muc^  tcnrtured  iu 
mind  because  he  foreknew  his  end;  with  many  i^uch,  of 
which  I  shall  Speak  more  opportunely  in  ®  another  place. 
Anxiety,  mercy,  pttty,  indignation,  &c.  and  sudi  fearful 
branches  derived  from  these  two  stems  of  fear  and  sorrow,  I 
voluntarily  omit.  Read  more  of  them  in  ^  Corolus  Pascafius^ 
^Dandin^s^  &;c. 

SUBSECT.  VI. 

Shame  and  Disgracef  Causes* 

SsHAME  and  disgrace  cause  most  violent  passions,  and  bit- 
ter pangs.  Ob  pudorem  et  dedecus  publicum^  ob  errorem 
commissutny  scepe  vwventur  generosi  ammi  (Felix  Plater,  lib. 
3.  de  alienat.  mentis)  :  Generous  minds  are  often  moved  with 
shame,  to  despair,  for  some  publick  disgrace.  And  he  (saith 
Pbilo*  lib.  2.  de  provid.  dei)  ^  that  sidffects  hvmsfsff^  tofear^ 
griefs  ambition^  shame,  is  not  liappy,  but  altogether  miserable^ 
tortured  with  continual  labour y  care,  and  misery.  It  is  as 
forcible  a  batterer  as  any  of  the  rest.  ^  Many  men  neglect  the 
tumults  of  the  worldy  and  care  not  for  glory  ^  and  yet  they  are 

iiSect  %  Mem.  4.  Snbs.  3.  i>  Subtil.  18.  lib.    Tiittor  attrahit  ad  se  dftmoiMuC 

Thbot  et  error  mQltmn  in  hominibas  poBsnnt  ^Lib.  de  Sppctris,  ca.  3.    Farter 

r«ro  •  spectra  vident  qoia  minas  timent  ^  Vitl^  ejus.  «  Sect.  %  Merob.  4. 

Sobs.  7.-  'De  virt  et  yitiis.  ^  fl^Gom.  in  Arist  de  Aniin4.  ^QtDii 

neDtem  snbjeoit  timoris  dominationi,  cnpiditatis^  doloris,  ambitionis,  podoris,  feliK 
nott  est,  sed  omnino  miser :  assidois  laboribus  i^qnetor  et  miserift.  *  M oKi 

contemaunt  mandi  strepitam,  reputant  pro  nihilo  gloriam,  sed  ttment  infamiam^  o^ 
fensionem,  Kepolsam.  Volnptatem  severissime  contemnnnt;  io  d<^ore  sunt  mollis 
ores ;  gloriam  negligunt ;  fraogvattir  infaaiia. 


Mem.  a  Subs.  6.]    Shame  and  Disgraee^  Causes.  U5 


^reidofmfamyi  repulm^  disgrace :  {Tut  ^ffic.  L\^  theg com 

severely  contemn  pkasuref  bear  grief  inMfferently;  but  they 

ate  qnite  ^battered  and  braken  with  reproach  and  obloquu 

(nftLm  vita  etfamapan  panu  «ml»Lu),  and  «e  J^ 

jected  many  times  for  some  public  injury,  disgraee^  as  a  box 

on  the  ear  by  their  inferiour,  to  be  overcome  of  &eir  adrenaryy 

fcnled  in  the  field,  to  be  out  in  a  speech,  some  fonl  fact  cfom- 

mitted  or  disclosed,  &c.  that  they  dare  not  come  abroaid  all 

their  lives  afterybutmelancholize  in  comers,  and  keep  inholes* 

The  most  generous  spirits  are  most  subject  to  it.  Spiritus  altos 

Jrangii  et  generosos:  Hieronym.  Aristotle,  because  he  oould 

not  understand  the  motion  of  Euripns,  for  grief  and  shame 

drowned  himself:  Cselkis  Rodoginus  (antiquar.  lec.Kb.  29. 

cap.  8.)  Hewierus  pud^e  eonsmmptus,  was  swidlowed  up  widi 

this  passion  of  shame,  ^because  he  could  not  unfold  the  fish* 

ermmCs  riddle*    Sophocles  killed  himself,  "^Jbr  that  a  tra- 

gedy  of  his  was  hissed  off  the  stage.      (Yaler.  Max.  lib.  9. 

cap.  13.)     Lucretiastal)bed  her  self;  and  so  did  "^.Cleopatra, 

wMn  she  saw  she  that  wa£  reserved  for  a  triumph^  to  avoid 

the  iff  amy.    Antonius,  the  Roman, « cfler  he  was  overcame 

(if  his  enemy  f for  three  days  space  sat  solitary  in  the  forepart 

of  the  shipf  abstaining  from  all  company  j  even  of  Cleopatra 

her  self,  and  (Kfterwards^  for  very  shame^  butchered  htmse^ 

(Plutarch^  vit&  ejus).  Apdilonius  Rhodius  ^wilfully  banished 

himseifforsaldng  his  eountrey,  andall  his  dear  friends^  because 

he  was  out  in  reciting  his  poemSf   (Plinius,  lib.  7' cap.  2S)* 

Ajax  ran  mad,  because  his  arms  were  ajudged  to  tllysses.    In 

China,  'tis  an  ordinary  thing  for  sucfa  as  are  excluded  in  those 

famous  tryals  of  theirs,  or  should  take  degrees,  for  shame  and 

grief  to  lose  their  wits  >  (Mat.  Riccius,  expedii.  ad  Sinas^  h  3. 

c.  9).     Hostratus  the  fryer  took  that  book  which  Reuclin  had 

writ  against  him,  und^v  the  name  of  Ejpist.  obscurorum  viro- 

rtcm,  so  tor  heart,  that,  for  shame  and  gnef,  he  made  away  himf- 

self  ^  (Jovius^inelogiis}.  A  grave  ancf  learned  minister,  and  an 

ordinary  preacher  at  Alcmar  in  Holland,  was  (one  day,  as  he 

walked  in  the  fields  for  his  recreation)  suddenly  taken  with  a 

lask  or  looseness,  and  thereupon  compelled  to  retire  to  the  next 


*  Oraviqs  contameliam  ierimas  qaam  detrimentam,  ni  abjecto  nimie  aoimo  simns, 
Flntr.  in  TimpL  ^  Quod  piscatoris  sBoigma  solvere  non  posset  .^Ob 

tragoedlam  explosam,  mortem  sibi  gladio  conscivit  ^  Cum  vidit  in  triampham 

se  servari,  caass^  ^us  ignominisB  vitandse  mortem  sibi  cotiscivit    PJut  «BeI- 

lo  irictos,  per  tres  dies  sedit  in  prord  navis,  abstinens  ab  onmi  consortio^  etiam 
ClieopatriB ;  postea  se  interfecit.  f  Cam  male  recitdsset  ArgonantiGay  ob  pado- 

rem  esalavit  f  Quidam,  pne  verecnndia  aimul  et  dc4ore^  iii  insaniam  incidunt; 

eo  qiiod  a  Hteratornm  grada  in  examine  excltidonttir.  '      )>  Hostratos  cucullatus 

adeo   graviter  ob   Reaclini   libram,  qui  inscribitur,  EpistoIsB  obscurorum  virorum> 
<ioidre  simul  et  pudore  sauciatus,  ut  seipsum  interfecerit. 
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ditch ;  but,  being  *  surprized  at  unawares  by  some  gentle- 
woman of  his  parish  wandering  that  way,  was  so  abashed,  that 
he  did  never  after  shpw  his  head  in  publick,  or  come  into  the 
fiulpit,  but  pined  away  with  melancholy  :  Pet.  Forestos,  med. 
obbervai.  lib,  10.  observdt,  IS.)  So  shame  amongst  other 
passions  can  play  his  prize. 

I' know  there  be  many  base,  impudent,  brazen-faced  rogues, 
diat  will  ^  nulla  palksoere  culpa;  be  moved  with  nothing, 
take  no  infamy  or  disgrace  to  heart,  laugh  atall ;  let  them  be 
proved  perjured,  stigmatized,  convict  rtmies^  thieves,  trai- 
tours^  lose  their  ears,  be  whipped,  brandeo,  carteH^  pointed  at, 
hissed^  reviled,  and  derided,  (with  "^Ballio  the  baud  in  Plautus) 
they  rejoyce  at  it;  cantoresprobos!  bahcB  !  and  Imnhax  !  what 
care  they  %    We  have  too  many  sudh  in  our' times. 

Exclamat  Melicerta  perisse 


Frontem  de  rebus. 

Yet  a  modest  man,  one  that  hath  grace,  a  generous  spirit,  ten* 
der  of  his  reputat]on,wiIl  be  deeply  woundecl,and  so  grievously 
affected.witn  it,  that  he  had  rather  give  myriads  of  crowns,  lose 
his  life,  than  suffer  the  least  defamation  of  bonour,or  blot  in  his 
good  name.  And,  if  so  be  that  he  cannot  avoid  it, — as  a  night- 
ingale, quoe,  cantando  victa^  moritur^  (saith  ^  Mizaldus)  dies 
for  shame,  if  another  bird  sing  better — be  languisheth  and 
pineth  away  in  the  anguish  of  his  spirit. 


SUBSECT.  VII. 

Envy  J  Malice^  Hatred^  Causes, 

JhiNVY  and  malice  are  two  links  of  this  chain ;  and  both 
(asGuianerius,  Tract.  15.  cap.  2.  proves  out  of  Galen,  3  Apho- 
rism, com.  22.)  ^  cause  this  maloAy  by  themselves^  especially  if 
their  bodies  be  otherwise  disposed  to  melancholy.  'Tis  Valescus 
de  l^aranta  and  Felix  Platerus  observation:  ^envy  so  gtwwes 
many  meiCs  hearts^  that  they  become  altogether  melancJiofy. 
And  therefore,  belike,  Solomon  (Prov.  14.  IS.)  calls  it,  the 
rotting  of  the  bones;  Cyprian,  vulnus  occultum. 

*  Prompter  mborem   confasoB^  stati    coepit  delirare,   &c.  ob  snspicjooeni,  qabd 
vili  illam  crimine  acotuarent  bHorat  ^^         c  Pg:  Impudice.  B.  Ita  e8t..P8, 

sceleste.  B.  dicis  vera.  Pa.  v^rbero.  B.  qnippini  ?  Ps.  fnrcifer.  B.  fiictam  bj^me. 
Pa.  sbciofraade.  B.  sant  mea  istecc.  Ps.  parricida.  B.  perge  ta.  P.  sacrilege.  B.  fa- 
teor.  Ps.  peijnre.  B.  vera  £cis.  Ps.  peniicies  adolescentam.  B.  acerrime.  Ps.  far. 
B.  babes !  Ps.  fugitive.  B.  bombax !  Ps.  fraas  popali.  B.  plaoissime.  Ps.  impure  le- 
no,  ccenum.  B>  caotores  probos  !  Pseodolas,  act.  i.  seen.  a.  ^  Cent  7.  e 

Plinio.  e  Multos  videmns,  propter  invidiam  et  odiam,  in  melancholiam  inci- 

dilBse ;  et  illos  potissimam  quornm  corpora  ad  banc  apta  sant  f  Invidia  affli- 

git  homines  adeo  et  corrudit^  at  hi  meiancholici  penitus  fiant 


Mem.  3.  Subs.  7.]    Envy,  MaUce,  Hatted^  Causes.  147 

.  -*Siculi  lion  ioven^e  tyranni 


Majus  tormentum  :^ 

tbe  Siciliail  tyrants  never  invented  the  like  torment.  It  era- 
cifies  their  soiils,  withers  their  bodies,makes  them  hoHow-eyM, 
*>pale,  lean,  and  ghastly  to  behold  (Cyprian,  ser.  «.  de  zelo  et 
Iwore).  ^  As  a  moth  gna^s  a  ffarment,  so,  (saith  Ohrysostome) 
doth  envy  consume  a  man  ;  to  be  a  living  anatomy,  ^skeleton; 
to  he  a  kanand  ^pale  carcass^quickenedmnth  a  ^ fiend  (Hall,  m 
Charact.);  for,  so  often  as  an  envious  wretch  sees  another  man 
prosper,  to  be  enriched,to  thrive,and  be  fortunate  in.the  world, 
to  get  honours,  offices,  or  the  like,  he  repines,  and  grieves : 


intabescitque  videndo 


Sucdessus  hominum* 
Suppliciumque  suum  est: 


•  •  •  *        I 

/ 


he  tortures  himself,  if  his  equal,  friend,  neighbour.be  preferred, 
coipmended,  do  well;  if  he  understand  of  it,  itgaulshim 
afresh  •  and  no  greater  pain  can  come  to  him,  than  to  hear  of 
another  mans  well  doing;  'tis  a  dagger  to  his  heart    every 
such  object.  He  looks  at  him  (as  they  that  fell  down  in  Lucians 
rock  of  hottpur)  with  an  envious  eye,  and  will  damage  him- 
self to  do  the  other  a  mischief,  (Atque  cadet  subito,  dum  sup^ 
hoste  cadat)  as  he  did,  in  ^op,  lose  one  eye  willingly,  that  his 
fellow  might  lose  both,  or  that  rich  man,   m  «  Quintilian^ 
that  poysoned  the  flowers  in  his  garden,  because  his  neigb- 
hours  bees  should  get  no  more  honey  from  thena.    His  whole 
life  is  sorrow ;  and  every  word  he  speaks,  a  satyre  ;  nothing 
fats  bim  but  other  mens  ruines;  for,  to  speak  in  a  word,  envy  is 
uotiffht  else  but  tristitia  de  bonis  alienis,  sorrow  for  oth^r 
me^  ffood,  he  it  present,  past  or  to  come;  etgaudiumde 
adverts,  and  ^joy  at  their  harms,  opposite  to  mercy,  » which 
OTieves  at  other  mens  mischances,  and  misaffects  the  body  in 
another  kind ;  so  Damascen  defines  it,  lib.  2.de  orthod.M., 
Thomas,  2.  2.  qu(BSt.  36.  art.  1.    Aristotle,  /.  ^.Rhet.c.  4.  et 
10.    Plato,  Philebo.    Tully,  3.  Tusc.    Greg.  Nic.  /.  de  vtrt. 

«  Hor  »» His  vultos  minaz,  torvns  aspectos,  pallor  in  facie,  in  labis  tremor, 

.«-:j^«V»  fl»ntihnft  &c  cUt  tinea  corrodit  veBtimentnm,  mc  mudia  eom,  qm 

^ZJu^t  dPall„rinore»edet,maciesincarporetoto.    Nn«jaam 

«cto  acie?;  Svenl  rubiginc  denies.  «DiaboU  expressa  imago,  to«cnm  chantatis, 

TenenSS  airiciti«,  ab^ssas  mentis;  non  est  eo  monstrosios  "onstrum,  damnosms 
dS^n^:  nS,  toriet,  discmciat,  macie  ^t  sqnalore  conficit.  Austin.  Domm.  pnm.  Ad- 
damnmn    nr^^      ,     ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^.^_^  ^^^^  maleficis  succis,  m  venenmn  melU 

Zonveitens  >»  Statnis  cereis  BasiUus  eos  comparat,  qm  hqaefiunt  ad  prcesentiam 

^Us  qok  alii  gnndent  et  omantar ;  mnscis^,qnw  alcenbas|aijdent,  «««°a  pr»^ 
^S  2Utant  iTfoetidi..  *  Miscricordia  etiam  que  tnstitia  qa«dam  est,  .«pe 

miserantis  corpus  male  afficit.    Agrippa,  I.  J.  cap.  M. 
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animie^  c*  12.  Basil,  de  Invidid.   Pindarilis,  OtL  1.  ser.  5;Tand 

we  find  it  true.    'Tis  a  common  disease,  and  almost  natural  to 

ns,  (as  <^  Tacitus  holds)  to  envy  anpthet  mans  prosperity  :  and 

'tis  in  most  men  an  incnrable  disease.     ^  I  have  redd^  saith. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  Cheeky  Hebrew^  CkaUke  authors ;  I  have 

consulted  with  many  wise  meri^Jbr  a  remedy  Jor  envy  :  I  could 

find  none^  but  to  renounce  all  happiness^  and  to  be  a  wretch^ 

and  miserable  for  ever.     'Tis  the  beg'inning  of  hell  in  this  life 

and  a  passion  not  to  be  excused.    ^  Every  other  sin  hath  some 

pleaature  annexed  to  it,  or  will  admit  of  an  excuse  ;  envy  alone 

wants  both.    Other  sins  last  but  for  a  while  :  the  gut  may  be 

mUi^ied;  anger  rem*,  ;  hatred  hath  an  end;  em^y  never 

ceaseth.  (Cardan  lib.  2.  de  sap.)  Divine  and  humane  examples 

are  very  familiar :  you  may  run  and  read  them,  as  that  ofSaul 

and  David,  Cain  and  Abel :  angebai  ilium  non  proprium  pec^ 

caiumf  sedjratris  prosperitas,  saith  Theodoret;  it  was  his 

brothers  good  fortune  gauled  him.    Rachel  envied  her  sister, 

bein^  barren,  (Gen.  90)  Josephs  brethren,  him  (Gen.  37.) 

David  hadatouch  of  thisvice,as  be  confesseth  (**P8aI.  37),®Je- 

,remy  and  ^Habbakuk :  they  repined  at  others  good :  but  in  tfie 

end  they  corrected  themselves.  PsmeiI.  75yyre*  not  thyself^c* 

Domitian  spited  Agricola  for  his  worth,  « that  a  private  man 

should  be  so  much  glorified.    ^  Caecinna  was  en  vyed  of  his  fel- 

l<oW'CithenSf  becanse  he  was  more  richly  adorned.     But,  of  all 

others,  '  women  are  most  weak :  ob  pulchritudmem^  invidice 

suntjemime  (Mnsseus)  :  aut  amat,  aut  odit :  nihil  est  tertium 

(Granatensis) :  they  love^  or  bate':  no  medium  amongst  them, 

implacabiles  plerumque  liestB  mulieres.      Agrippina  like,  ^a 

tboman^  if  she  see  her  neighbour  m^ore  neat  and  elegant, richer  in 

tireSfJewels,  or  apparel^is  enragedf  and,  like  a  lioness,  sets  upon 

her  husband,  rails  at  her,  scoffs  at  her,  and  cannot  abide  her  ; 

so  the  Roman  ladies,in  Tacitus,did  at  Solanina,Caecinna's  wife, 

*  because  she  had  a  better  horse,  and  better  furmtwre  ;  as  if  she 

had  hurt  them  with  it,  they  were  much  offended.     In  like  sort 

our  gentlewomen  do  at  their  usual  meetings ;  one  repines  or 


^•Insitum  mortalibas  f^   natar&  recentem  alioram  felicitatem  egris  ocnlis  iniaeri. 
Hist  1. 3.  Tacit  b  Legi  ChaldsBOs,  Gnecos,  Hebneos ;  consniiri  sapieqtes, 

pro  remedio  invidis  ;  hoc  enim  inveni,  renanciare  felicitati,  ot  perpetoo  raiser  esse. 
c.Omne  peccatam  ant  excusationem  secum  habet,  ant  n>luptatem;  solainvidiantraqiie 
caret  Keliqua  vitia  finem  habent ;  ira  defervescit ;  gula  satiatiir ;  odiam  finera  habet, 
ipvidia  nnmaiiani  qoiescit  d  Urebat  me  semnlatio  propter  stultos.  e  Hier. 

\%\.  ^  iHab«  1.  •  S^lnviditpnvatiDomen  saprapnncipis  attolH.  h  Tacit 
Hist,  lib,  %  part.  6.  *  PeritoraB  dolore  et  invidi^,  si  qnain  videritit  omatiorem  se  in 
I^licam  prodiisse.    Platina,  dial,  amoram.     '  k  Ant  Ouianerias,  lib.  2.  cap.  8. 

lot.  A|.  Anrelii,  Femina,  vicinam  elegantias  se  vestitam  videns,  JasDW  instar  in  virnm 
insomt,  &c.  » Quod  insignia  equo  et  ostro  veheretar^  qaamaiiaia  Dttlliqs  cum 

nvnril,  ornatnm  ilium,  tanquam  isBiss,  gnKvubswtur. 


^  . 


Mem.  aiSubs.  8]     ^mulatwn.  Haired^  ^c.  149 

spoflb  at  aiMthers  braTenr  and  happiness,  ll^yrsine,  an  Attick 
wench,  was  murthered  of  her  fellows,  ^because  nhe  did  excel  the 
rest  in  beauty ^  (Constantine,  AgriculU  L  11.  e.  7).  Every 
village  will  yield  such  examples. 


SUBSECT.  VIII. 

JEmulation^  Hatred^  Faction^  Desire  ofRevengey  Causes. 

Out  of  this  root  of  envy,**  spring  those  feral  branches  of  fac- 
tion, hatred,  livor,  emulation,  which  cause  the  like  grievances, 
and  BteserrcB  aninuBithe  sawesof  the  Boulf^constematianispleni 
affectus^  affections  full  of  desperate  amazement ;  or,  as  Cyprian 
describes  emulation,  it  is  <^  a  moth  of  the  soul^  a  cotusumption,  to 
make  another  mans  happiness  his  misery ^to  torture^  crucifie^nd 
execute  himself  to  eat  his  own  heart.  Meat  and  drink  can  do 
such  men  no  qoodt  they  do  always  grieve^  siyh^  and  yroan^  day 
imd  night  without  intermission  ;  their  breast  is  torn  a  sunder  : 
and  a  little  after,  *  whosoever  he  is  whom  thou  dost  emulate  and 
emcy^  he  may  avoid  thee  ;  hut  thou  eaust  neither  avoid  Aim,  nor 
thyself,  Whthresoever  thou  artj  he  is  with  thee;  thine  enemy 
is  ever  in  thy  breast ;  thy  destruction  is  within  thee  ;  thou  art  a 
captive  bound  hand  andfoot^  as  long  as  thou  artnudiciousand 
envious^  and  canst  not  be  comfortea.  It  was  the  devils  over" 
throw  ;  and,  whensoever  thou  art  thoroughl;^  affected  with  this 
pasadon,  it  will  be  thine.  Yet  no  perturbation  so  frequent,  no 
passion  so  common. 

Kxt  irrti^(^  *ftv»Xff  ^onu^  umi  aoA^  mm^v. 

A  potter  emulates  a  potter ; 

One  smith  envies  another: 
A  beggar  emulates  a  beggar ; 

A  singing  man  his  brotiber. 

*  Qaod  palchritqdine  oqines  ei!celtere^  paellsB  indignataB  occideraot.  ^Ltkie 

piitet  invidisB  fecunda  pernitiea  ;  et  livbr  radix  omnium  malornm,  foas  cladium :  inde 
odiwn  surgit,  asmulatio.    Cyprian^  sar.  3.^e  Livore.  ^Valerias,  L  3.  cap.  9. 

d  jQqaliaest  aoimitiBda,  qaae  tebes  pectoris^  zelare  ii|  altero^yel  alioram  faticitatem  anam 
iaceie  mlseriam,  et  velut  qnosdam  pectori  sao  admovere  camifices,  cpgjitationibas  et 
Mnaibiu  sois  adUbere  torCores,  qui  se  intestiiiis  orociatibas  lacerent  ?  Non  cibas  talibiu 
Ifetos,  non  potus  potest  esse  jacundos ;  stispiratar  semper  et  gemitur,  et  doletar  die*  et 
noctes ;  pectus  sine  intermissione  laceratar.  ^  Qidsqais  est  ille«  qaem  {emnlaris^ 

cni  invides,  is  te  snbterfugere  potest ;  at  tu  nonte  :  nbicunque  fageris,  adversariostnas 
tecum  est;  hostis  tnus  sem^rin  pectore  tuo  est,  pemities  intus  inclnsa :  ligatns  es, 
\-ipetns,  zelo  domioaute  capuvus :  nee  solatia  tibl  oUa  subvenkuit :  ktne  diabolus,  inter 
iBitia  statim  mundi,  et  periit  pHmofi,  et  perdidit.  Cyprian,  ser.  2.  de  zclo  ctlivore. 
^Hesiod.  op.  et  dies. 
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Every  society,  corporation,  and  private  family,  is  full  of  it; 
it  takes  hold  almost  of  all  sorts  of  men,  from  the  prince  to  tKe 
ploughman ;  even  amongst  gossips  it  is  to  be  seen ;  scarce  three 
in  a  company,  but  there  i$  siding,  faction,  emulation,  between 
two  of  them,  some  ^mte/ifa^,  jarr,private  grudge,heart-burning 
in  the  midst  of  them.  Scarce  two  gentlemen  dwell  together 
in  the  country,  (if  they  be  not  near  kin  or  linked  in  marriage) 
but  there  is  emulation  betwixt  them  and  their  servants,  some 
quarrel  or  some  grudge  betwixt  their  wives  or  chilfiren, friends 
and  followers,  some  contention  about  wealth,  gentry,  pre- 
cedency, &c.  by  means  of  which,  (like  the  frog  in  *iEsop, 
that  would  sweU  till  she  was  as  big  as  an  ox,  but  burst'  h^ 
Sfilf  at  last)  they  will  stretch  beyond  their  fortunes,  call- 
ings,' and  strive  so  long,  that  they  consume  their  substance  in  * 
law-suits,  or  otherwise  in  hospitality,  feasting,  iilie  clothes, 
to  get  a  few  bumbast  titles;  for  ambitiosd  paupertate  labor  a-- 
musomnes;  to  outbrave  one  another,  they  will  tire  their  bodies, 
macerate  their  souls,  and,  through  contentions  or  mutual  in- 
vitations, beggar  themselves.  Scarce  two  great  scholars  in  an 
age,  but  with  bitter  invectives  they  fall  foul  one  on  the  other, 
and  their  adherents — Scotists,  Thomists,  Reals,  Nominsds, 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  Galenists  and  Paracelsians,  &c.  it  holds 
in  all  professions. 

Honest  ^emulation  in  studies,  in  all  callings,  is  not  to  be  dis- 
liked: 'tis  in ffeniarum  cos,  as  one  calls  it — 'the  whetstone  of  wit, 
the  nurse  of  wit  and  valour;  and  those  noble  Romans,  out  of 
this  spirit,  did  brave  exploits^  .  There  is  a  modest  ambition^ 
as  Themistocles.was  roused  up  with  the  glory  of  Miltiades ; 
Achilles  trophies  moved  Alexander. 


'  Ambire  semper  stnlta  .coniidentia  est : 
Ambire  numqaam  deses  arrogantia  est : 


'tis  a  sluggish  humour  not  to  emulate  or  sue  at  all,  to  with- 
draw himself,neglect,  refrain  from  such  places,honours,  offices, 
through  sloth,  niggardliness,  fear,  basfafulness,  or  otherwise, 
to  which,  by  his  birth,  place,  fortunes,  education,  he  is  called, 
apt,  fit,  and  well  able  to  undergo  :  but,  when  it  is  itnmoderate, 
it  is  a  plague  and  a  miserable  pain.  What  a  deal  of  money  did 
Henry  the  eighth,  and  Francis  the  first,  king  of  France,  spend 
at  that  "^famous  interview!  and  how  many  vain  courtiers, seek- 
ing each  to  outbrave  other,  spent  themselves,  their  lively-hood 
andfortunes,and  dyed  beggars !  ®  Adrian  the  emperour  was  so 
galled  with  it,  that  he  kill^  all  his  equals ;  so  did Jflero.   This: 

»  Rana^  cnpida  sqoandi  bovem,  se  disUndebat,  &c.  b  MmuMio  alit  ingenia. 

Patercolas,  poster.  Vol.  c  Grotias,  Epig.  lib.  1 .  d  Anno  1519,  betwixt 

Ardes  and  Qdine.  «Spartian.  /  -  , 
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passion  made  *  Dionysius  the  t}rraiit  banish  Plato  and  Philoxe- 
niis  the  poet,  because  they  did  excell  and  eclipse  his  ^lory,  as 
he  thought;  the  Romans  exile  Coriolanus,  confine  Camillus, 
murder  Scipio;  the  Greeks,  by  ostracism,  to  expel  Aristides, 
Micias,  Alcibiades,  imprison  Theseus,  make  away  Phocion,&c« 
When  Richard  the  first,  and  Philip  of  France,  were  fellow  soul- 
diers  together  at  the  siege  of  Aeon,  in  the  Holy  land,  and 
Richard  had  approved  himself  to  be  the  morevaliant  man,in  so 
^}|nueh  that  all  mens  eyes  were  upon  him,  it  so  gauled  Philip, 
iJFrancicmurebai  regis ^victariaj  saith  mine  ** author;  tarn  (egre 
jerebai  Richardi  gloriam^  ut  carpere  dicta^  calumniarijacta) 
that  he  cavilled  at  all  his  proceedings,  and  fell  at  lengtli  to  open 
defiance.    He  could  contain  no  longer,  but,  hasting  home,  in- 
vaded his  territories,  and  professed  open  war.    Hatred stirs.up 
contention^  (Pro v.  10. 12);  and  they  break  out  at  last  into  im- 
mortal enmity,  into  virulency,and  more  thanVantinian  hate  and 
rage ;  *^  they  persecute  each  other,  their  friends,  followers,  and 
all  their  posterity, with  bitter  taunts,  hostile  Wars,scurril  invec- 
tives Jibels,  calumnies,  fire,  sword,  and  the  like,  and  will  not  be 
reconciled.    Witness  that  Guelf  and  Gibelline  faction  in  Italy; 
that  of  the  Adurni  and  Fregosi  in  Genoa;  thatofCneius 
JPapirius  and  Quintus  Fabius  in  Rome ;  Caesar  and  Pompe^r ; 
Orleans  and  Burgundy  in  France ;  York  and  Lancaster  in 
£ngland. .    Yea,  this  passion  so  rag^eth  ^many  times,  that 
it  subverts,  not  men  only,  and  families,  but  even  populous 
cities.    ^  Carthage  and  Corinth  can  witness  as  much ;  nay 
flourishing  kingdoms  are  brought  into  a  wilderness  by  it. 
This  hatred,  malice,  faction,  and  desire  of  revenge,  invented 
first  all  those  racks,  and  wheels,strappadoes,  brazen  bulls,  feral 
engines,  prisons,  inquisitions^  severe  laws,  to  macerate  and  tor- 
ment one  another.  How  happy  might  we  be,  and  end  our  time 
with  blessed  days,  and  sweet  content,  if  we  could  contain  our 
pelves,  and,  as  we  ought  to  do,  put  up  injuries,  learn  humility, 
meekness,  patience,  forget  and  forgive,  (as  in  ^God»  word  we 
are  injoyned),  compose  such  final  controversies,  amongst  oar 
selves,  moderate  our  passions  in  this  kind^  and  think  better  oj^ 
others  (as  «  Paul  would  have  us)  than  of  our  selves  ;  be  of  like 
affection  one  towards  another,  and  not  avenge  our  selves^  but 
have  peace  with  aJtmen.   But  being  that  we  are  so  peevish  and 
perverse,  insolent  and  proud,  so  factious  and  seditious,  so  mali- 


*  Plutarch.  ^  Johannes  Heraldos,  1. 3.  c  12.  de  bello  sac.  c  Nulla  dies 

tantom  j^terit  lenire  farorem. — ^^tema  bella  pace  stib1at&  gerant — Jurat  odiatn, 
nee  ante  inyisam  esse  desinit^  quam  esse  desiit  Patercnlas,  vol.  1.  .  ^  'ta  saevit 
liasc  Stygia  ministra,  at  nrbes  subvertat  aliqaando,  deleat  populos^  provincias  alioooi 
florentes  redigat  in  solitudines^  mortales  vero  miseros  in  profundi  miseriarum  vAile 
miserabiliter  immergat.  *  Carthago,  aemala  Romani  imperii,  funditasinteirKt) 

Sallnst.  Catil.  f  Paul  3.  Col.  g  Rom.  12. 
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cious  and  envious,  we  do  invicem  oMffariare^  maul  and  yexono 
another,  torture»  disquiet,  and  precipitate  our  selves  into  that 
ffulf  of  woes  and  cares,  i^grayate  our  misery  and  melancholy, 
neap  upon  us  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 


SUBSECt.  IX. 
Anger,  a  Cause. 

aNGER,  a  perturbation  which  carries  the  spirits  outwards, 
preparing  the  body  to  melancholy,  and  madness  it  self— 
traYuror  brevis  est ;  and  (as  * Piccolomineus  accounts  iO one 
of  the  three  most  violent  passions.  ^  Aretseus  sets  it  down  for  an 
especial  cause  (so  doth  Seneca,  ep.  18.  L  !•)  of  this. malady. 
*  Mas'ninus  gives  the  reason  ;  exfrequenti  vrd  supra  modum 
calefiunt ;  it  over-heats  their  bodies ;  and,  if  it  be  too  frequent, 
it  breaks  out  into  manifest  madness,  saith  S.  Ambrose.  nTis  a 
known  Baying;  furor  Jit  loesa  scepius  patientia  ;  the  most  pa- 
,  tient  spiritthatis,  if  he  be  often  provoked,  will  be  incensea  to 
naadness ;  it  will  make  a  devil  oi  a  saint ;  and  therefore  Basil 
(belike])  in  his  Homily  de  Ird^  calls  it  tenebrous  rationis^  m&r^ 
hum  aninuB  etd(Binonempessimum;  the  darkning  of  our  under- 
standing, and  a  bad  angel.  <^Lucian  (hiAbdmato^  Tom.  1.) 
will  have  this  passion  to  Work  this  effect,  especially  in  old 
men  and  women.  Anger  and  calumny  (saith  he)  ttouble  them 
at  firsts  and^  after  a  while^  break  out  into  open  madness  :  THany 
things  cause  Jury  in  tDomen^  especially  if  they  love  or  hate 
overmuch^  or  envy 9  be  much  grieved  or  angry  ;  these  things^ 
by  little  and  little^  lead  them  on  to  this  maiady.  Froni  a  cUs- 
position, they  proceed  to  an  habit;  for  there  is  no  difference 
betwixt  a  mad  man  and  an  angty  man,  in  the  time  of  his  fit. 
Anger,  as  Lactantius  describes  it,  (L.  de  Ird  Dei,  adDdnatum:^ 
c.  ^  is  ^  sceva  animi  tempestas^  ^c.  a  cruel  tempest  of  the  mind; 
making  his  eyes  sparkle  fire,  and  stare^  teeth  gnaih  in  his  heady 
his  tongue  stutter ^  hisjace pale  or  red;  ana  what  mffte filthy 
imitation  can  be  of  a  mad  man  ? 


^  *  Gfad.  1.  c.  54.  >>  In,  et  maior,  et  iQcens'anuu  coDsternaiio,  melancho- 

licos  fiicit    AretsBQS.    Ira  immodica  gignit  insaDiam.  c  Aeg.  sanit  parte  2. 

o.  8.  •  iji  apertam  inMnittiii  nfozdiicitiir  irafoi.  ^  ^  OSbeito  Cognalo  inlefprste. 

MaUjsy  «t  prgH^rttm  seioibiuy  ira  imppteos  inaamam  facit,  et  impcxtkixia  calianniat 
hiec  initio  pertorlxat  aoimam ;  paaUatim  veigit  ad  inaaiiiam.  Ponro  ranlienim  corpona 
qiulta  infejrfant,  et  in  banc  knorbiun  addactmt,  .prncipae.si  one  oderint  ant  imri*- 
dbant^ &c.  beec  paollatim  ininaaniam tandem eTado&t.  « Savajudmi  tenpeata^ 

^tosexcitans  nactni^'at  statimardeicant  ocoli,  os  tremat,  fingna  titabet,  duKtea  cod- 
crepent,  &c. 
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*  Ora  tument  ir& ;  fervescunt  sanguine  venee ; 
Lumina  Gorgoneo  sbbvlus  angue  roicant. 

They  are  void  of  reasoti,  itre?^orable,  blind,  like  beasts  and 
monsters  for  the  time,  say  and  do  they  knovir  not  what,  curse 
swear,  railf  fi^Kt  anfl  what  not?  How  canr  a  niiid  man  do 
more  f  as  he  said  in  the  comedy,  ^  iracundid  non  sum  apud 
me;  I  am  not  mine  own  man.  if  these  fits  be  immoderate, 
continue  lohgy  or  be  frequent,  without  doubt  they  provoke 
madness.  Mdntanus  (consil.  21)  had  a  melancholy  Jew  to  his 
patient ;  he  ascribes  this  for  a  principal,  cause  :  irascebatur  le- 
^bus  de  caussis  ;  he  was  easily  moved  to  anger.  Ajax  had^ud 
other  beginning  of  his  madness ;  and  Charles  the  sixth,  that 
lunatick  French  king,  fell  into  this  misery,  out  of  the  extre- 
mity of  his  passion,  desire  of  revenge,  ana  malice ;  *^  incensed 
against  the  duke  of  Britain^  he  pould  neither  eat,  drink,  nor 
sleep  for  some  days  together :  and  in  the  end,  about  the  calends 
of  July,  1392,  he  became  mad  upon  his  horse-back,  drawing 
his  sword,  striking  such  as  came  lieei*  him  promiscuously,  and 
so  continued  all  the  days  of  his  life,  (JEmit  lib,  10.  GaL  hist.) 
Hegesippus  (de  excid,  urbis  Hierps.  /.I.e.  37)  hath  such  a 
story  or  fierodi  that,  out  of  an.angry  fit, became  mad,  and  **leap- 
ing  out  of  his  bed,  be  killed  Jossippus,  and  played  many  such 
Bedlam  pranks.  The  whole  court  could  not  rule  him  fora  long 
tiineaften  Sometimeshefwas  sorry  and  repented^much  grieved 
for  that  he  had  douefjpostquajn  deferbuii  ira;  by  and  by  out- 
ragioii9  again.  In  not  cholerick  bodies,  nothing  so  sooii 
causeth  madness,  as  this passionof  anger, besides  many  other 
diseases,  as  Pelesius  observes,  fCop.  211.  L  1.  de  hum.  affect, 
canssis)  Sanguinem  imminuityjel  auget :  and,  as  ^Valesius 
controverts,  {Med.  contrqv.  Uo.b.  contra.^.)  many  times  kills 
them  quite  out.  If  this  were  the  worst  of  this  passion,  it  were 
more  tolerable:  ^but  it  ruines  and  subverts  whole  ttnbns^ 
>  citieSfJamilieSy  andJkingdoms»  Nulla  pestis  humano  generi 
plurisstetity  saith  Seneca,  (de  Ird,  lib.  1.)  no  plague  hath  done 
lipijij9J^nd^:mp<?h«bf^iCiil*.  i^  garrbistones ;  andyoushaH 

almost  ^eet:^itb  ^^  other  subject,  but  what  a  company  ^  of 
bair-btains^  bsTve  dcN^e.  in  th^ir  r^ige*  ,  We  may  do  weli^  there*- 
N4:e»  top^^  this  in  opr  pTO^i^ion  aniopgstthe  rest :  Prom  all 
bUndn€(ssqjlf*h£qrtjJrompri{i^^  pgin-:yloryy  and  hypocrisjff/rom 
fnvy^  haifed^  and  malice^Mngfr^^  and  all  such  pestiferatis  per* 
turbaiianSf  good  Lardy  deliver' Us  !   . 

*Oyid.  i^T^nce.  clnf^nsus  QritaunMB  duci,  et  in  oltionem  veTsas, 

lAlireLMIki'ce^H;  i^ee  qinetem ;  ad^Weodas  XoKas,  }39&>  C6ia!iite«  bCtlAiL '  "  <*  In- 
dife^ttltCfolie'  ni^  fbrens^  amihi<|[M  ittipotens,  ezsiliit  de'  lect^ :  fiir6ntenk  non  capiebat 
aMtt>&o.  «Aninipo8sithomineminteriiDere.  ^Abernethy.        '    f  As 

iVof ^  aeeiM  meiiMreflii  Itmonb  ob  iram.  ^stdtoitMir^^gmaetfioimhMii'Coii* 
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SUBSECT.  X. 

Discantent8f  CareSj  JUiaerieSy  Sfc*  Causes. 

JLf  ISCONTENTS,  cares,  crosses,  miseries,  or  whatsoever  it 
is  that  shall  cause  any  molestation  of  spirits,  sprief,  anguish,  and 
perplexity,  may  well  be  reduced  to  this  head.   Preposterously 
placed  here,  in  some  mens  judgements,  they  may  seem:  yet,  in 
that  Aristotle  in  his  ^Rhetorick  defines  these  cares,  as  he  doth 
envy,  emulation,&c.  still  by  g^rief,  I  think  I  may  well  rank  them 
in  tnis  irascible  row;  beingthat  they  are,as  the  rest,both  causes 
and  symptomes  of  this  disease,  producing  the  like  inconveni- 
ences, and  are,  most  part,  accompanied  with  anguish  and  pain 
(the  common  etymology  will  evince  it — cura^uasicarurd);  de^ 
mentes  cvtcBj  insofnnes  cuns,  damnoste  cur^e,  tristes^  mordaceSf 
camificesy  Sfc.  biting,  eating,  gnawing,  cruel,  bitter,  sick,  sad, 
unquiet,pale,tetrick,  miserable,  intolerable  cares  (as  the  poets^ 
call  them) ;  worldly  cares,  and  are  as  many  in  number  astne  sea 
sands.  ^Galen,Fernelius,Felix  Plater,yalescus  deTaranta,  &c. 
reckon  af&ictions,miseries,even  all  these  contentions,and  vexa- 
tions of  the  mind,  as  principal  causes,  in  that  they  take  away, 
sleep,  hiiider  concoction,  dry  up  the  body,  and« consume  the 
substanceL  of  it.     They  are  not  so  many  in  number,  but  theur 
causes  be  as  divers,  and  not  one  of  a  thousand  free  from  thcm^ 
or  that  can  vindicate  himself,  whom  that  Ate  dea — 

^  Per  hominum  capita  molli^er  ambulans, 
Plantas  pedum  teneras  habens — 

Over,  mens  heads  walking  aloft. 
With  tender  feet  treading  so  soft- 
Homers  goddess  Ate,  hath  not  involved  into  this  discontented 
^«  rank,  or  plagued  with  some  misery  or  other.  Hyginus 
(fob.  220)  to  this  purpose  hath  a  pleasant  tale.  Dame  Cura by 
cbance  went  over  a  orook,  and,  taking  up  some  of  the  dirty 
slime,  made  an  image  of  it.  Jupiter,  eftsooiis  coming  by,  put 
life  to  it;  but  Cura  and  Jupiter  could  not  ag^ee  what  name  to 
give  him,  or  who  should  own  him.  The  matter  was  referred  to 

«  Lib.  2.  Invidia  est  dolor,  et  ambitio  est  dolor,  &c.  *>  Insomnei,  Claadia^as. 

tristes,  Viig.  mordaces,  Lac.  edaces,  Hor.  moestsB,  amarsB,  Ovid,  damnoseyinqniete. 
Mart  uren&s,  rodentes,  Mant.  &c.  ^  c  Galen.  1. 3.  c.  7,  de  locis  affectis.  Hpminea 
sunt  mazime  melancholici,  qaando  vi^iis  moltis,,  et  solicitqdiDibas,  et  laboribqa,  et 
cnris/fDeriiit  circamventi.  ^  Lncian.  Podag.  «  Omnia  imperfecta,  coofiiya^ 

et  perfaurbatione  pleaa.    Cardan. 
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Saturn  as  judge :  he  gave  this  arbitrement :  his  name  shall  be 
Homo  ab  humo:  Curaeum  possideat  quamdiu  vivat:  Care 
shall  have  him  whil'st  he  li^es ;  Jupiter  his  soul,  and  Tellus  his 
body  when  he  dies.     But,  to  leave  tales*— A  general  cause,  a 
continuate  cause,  an  inseparable  accident  to  all  men,  is  dis- 
content^ care,  misery.    Were  there  no  other  particular  afflic- 
tion  (which  who  is  free  from?)  to  molest  a  man  in  this  life,  the 
Yery  cogitation  of  that  common  misery  were  enough  to  mace- 
rate, and  make  him  weary  of  his  life ;  to  think  that  he  can 
never  be  secure,  but  still  in  danger,  sorrow,  grief,  and  perse- 
cution.    For,  to  begin  at  the  hour  of  his  birth,  as  ^  Pliny  doth 
elegantly  describe  it,  he  is  born  naked^  and  Jails  ^  a  whining 
at  the  very  first;  he  is  swadhd  and  bound  up^  like  a  prisoner  ; 
cannot  help  himself;  and'  so  he  continues  to  his  lives  end; 
cujusquejeros  pabulum^  saith  ^  Seneca^  impatient  of  heat  and 
cold,  impatient  of  labour,  impatient  of  idleness,  exposed  to 
Fortunes  contumelies*.    To  a  naked  marriner  Lucretius  com- 
pares him,  cast  on  shore  by  shipwrack,  cold  and  comfortless 
in  an  unknown  land  :  ^  No  estate,  age,  sex,  can  secure  himself 
from  this  common  misery.     A  man,  that  is  bom  of  a  womany 
is  of  short  continuance^  and  full  of  trouble  (Job  14. 1.  22) ; 
andy  while  his  flesh  is  upon  him^  he  shall  be  sorrowful:  and^ 
tchile  his  soul  is  in  him^  it  shall  mourn.    All  his  days  are  sor- 
row^ and  his  travels  grief:  his  heart  also  taketh  not  rest  in  the 
night;  (Ecclus.  2.  23.  and  2.  11)  all  that  is  in  tV,  is  sor» 
row  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  *  ingress,  progress^  regress,  egress^ 
much  alike.     Blindness  seizeth  on  us  in  the  beginning,  labour 
in  the  middle,  grief  in  the  end,  err  our  in  all.    What  day  ariseth 
to  us  J  without  some  grief,  care,  or  anguish  f  or  what  so  secure 
and plea>sing  a  morning  have  we  seen,  that  hath  not  been  over^ 
cast  before  the  evening  ?  One  is  miserable,  another  ridiculous, 
a  third  odious.     One  complains  of  this  grievance^  another  of 
that.     Aliquando  nervi,  aliquando  pedes^  vexantf  (Seneca)  nunc 
destillatio,  nunc  hepatis  morbus ;  nunc  deest,  nunc  superest, 
sanguis  :  now  the  head  akes,  then  the  feet,  now  the  lungs,  then 
the  liver,  &c.    Huic  census  exuberat ;  sed  est  pudori  degener 
sanguis,  Sfc.     He  is  rich,  but  base  born;  he  is  noble,  but 
poor  t  a  third  hath  means;  but  be  wants  health,  perad venture, 
or  wit  to  manage  his  estate*    Children  vex  one,  wife  a  second, 
&c«     •^Temo  jadle  cum  conditione  sud  concordat,  no  man  is 

»Iiib.  7.  nat  hist  cap.  1.     Hominem  nadam  et  ad  vagiium  edit  naiora.     Plena  ab    - 
initio^  deyinctasjaciet;  &C. 

Tu  ytvoi  avifvvm  voXv^axqvrov,  eto^tvti,  Oixrpoy. 
Ijacrymans  natos  som^  et  lacrynmns  morior,  &c.  «  Ad  Marinam.         ^  Boethio& 

e  Initaam  c«ciias,  progressam  labor,  exitam  dolor,  error  omnia  :  qaem  tranqofllmii, 
ggastao,  qaem  non  mboriosum  aat  anziam  diem  egimus  ?    Petrarcb. 
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pleased  Wjth  his  fortune;,  a  pound  of  sorrow  is  familiarly  inbi:t 
witha^tajni  of  content;  littFe  or  no  joy,  little  cpmibrt,  but 
*  every  where  danger,  conftention,  anxiety  in  all  i^aces.  Go 
inhere  thou  wilt ;  and  thou  shalt  find  discontents,  cares,  woefif, 
cojmplaints,  sickness,  diseases,  incumbrances,  exclamations. 
If  thou  look  into  the  market j  there  (saith  ^  Chryso^tohiJ  w 
brawling  Mnd  contention ;  if  to  the  courts  there  knavery  dnd 
fiattery^  Sfc,  \fto  a  private  mans  house^  there^s  cark  andcare^ 
heaviness^  SfC.     As  ne  said  of  oldi 

'   .  «  Nil  hotnine  in  terdL  spiral  miseram  magis  alin& : 

» 

No  creature  so  miserable  as  man,  so  epeneraliy  molested,  ^in 

i^iseries  of  hody^  in  miseries  of  miiM^  miseries  of  heart f  iik 

miseries  asleep^  in  miseries  awakcy  in  miseries  whetesbever  Ki 

hims^  as  Bernard  found.      Numqtnd  tentaiio  est  v&a'humaHji 

kuper  terram  f    A  me^r  temrptation  is  our  life ;  (Atkstin.  cofe* 

fess.  lib.  ID.  cap.  98.)  catena  perpetuorun^  malorum  ;  et  qm$ 

potest  molestias  ei  dijfficultdtes  pati?    Who  cati  endiiretBe 

miseries  of  it  ?    *  In  prosperity  we  are  insolent  and  ditolercAl^ 

defected  in  adversity^  in. all  fortunes  foolish  andmisitrahle.  ^In 

adversity  J I  wish  for  prosperity^ ;  ana^  in  prosperity ylaviqfrtnd 

ff  adversity.      What  mediocrity  may  be  found?  toKere  is  Ho 

lemptdHqn  ?  what  condition  of  life  is  free  f    ^Jfysdom  kafK 

labour  annexed  to  it^  glory  envy  ;  riches  andcares^  children  and 

incumbrances^ pleasure  and  diseases,^  rest  andbeqgdry^go  tbg^^ 

ifier  ;  as  if  a  man  were  ther'tfore  bom^  (as  the  l^latonists  hold) 

io  be  punished  in  this  life^fctr  some  precedent  sins  :  or  fhat,^^ 

^'Pfiny  complains,  Nature  may  be  rather  accounted  q.  s^efi^ 

fmiher,  than  a  mother  unto. us,  all  things  considered:  no  erea^ 

titres  life  so  brittle^  sofultoffearySonuid,  so  furious];  oidymmi 

is  plagued  with  envy,  discontents  grief  covetousness^  ambition^ 

mperstttiori.    Our  whole  life  is  an  Irish  sea,  wherein  th^re  w 

nought  to  be  expected,  but  tempestuous  storms^  and  troobl^ 

fcome  waves,  ana  those  infinite ;  j       "yrtv-^ 


^Ubiqae  perjcalniii,  abiqne  dolor,  obiqoe  oaafiagiimi,  in  hoc  ambitQ^  qnocimqiM 
me  vertofn.^  Lipsins.  ■  .^Hpm.  10.  Si  in  forook  ioveris,  ibi  rixte,  e^  poms  im 
in  curiam,  ibi  friaas,  adulatio ;  si  in  domnm  privatam,  &c.  c  Homer.         <lMal£ 

repletnr  homo  miteriis,  corporis  miseriis,  animi  miaeriis,  dam  dormit,  dam  vigilat,  qiMv> 
oanqiii&'fe  vertit^  Lnsascine  rermn,  tempommqne  naacimor}  -  .  .^iBblandleBAe^for- 
uinlL  intolerant,  in  calamitatibos  lag^briis,  semper  stntii  et  miaeri.  Cardan.  ,  ^^nw- 
pera  in  adversisdesiderpL^stady^rsiyprosppnstimeo:  anisiiiieirhaBcjinedias  locdk/nlM 
non  sit  hamanas  vitae  tentc^tfoT  '  '  KCai)(Ian.  co'nsol.  $apientie  labor  annexos,  glori» 
invidia,  divitiiscanfc^sobAltscriieitadc^  ^!ilptatitkMi1bv<3pii<iti  p^dpertas,  at  qoasl  Inen- 
dwum  sceleram  caossa nasdi hominemj>o49iacam  Rtaton^iti^  agnoscere.  -  k  iJiu  71 
eap.  1.  Non'satpi  aestiafsre^  an  melior  parens  /lataik  homini>  antristior  novenca; 
fuerit.  N iilH  fragilior  vit»  pavor,  e<iQ|iisio»>abiBk»i^ir^  mtsnimaatiiim  «mbiti(r4«t^ 
Inctus,  avaritia  ;  uni  superstitio. 
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'^  '•         •       •  «  •  •  ••       «• 

(^Tantum  malorum  pelagus  aspidiOy 
Ut  non  sit  inde  enatandi  copia) 

no  Halcyonian  times,  wherein  a  man  can  hold  himself  8e<;arey 
or  agree  with  his  present  estate :  but  as  BoSthius  inferrs,  Hhere 
is  something  in  every  one  ofuSy  whichy  before  tryaly  we  seek, 
and  having  tryed,  abhor :  *^  toe  earnestly  wish^  and  eagerly 
eovet,  and areefisoons  weary  ofii.  Thus  betwixt  hope  and 
fear^  suspicions^  angers, 

^  Inter  spemque  metumque,  timores  inter  et  iras, 

betwixt  Mling  in,  falling  out,  &c.  we  bangle  away. our  best 
days,  befool  out  our  times,  we  lead  a  contentious,  discontent, 
tumultuous,  melandioly,  miserable  life ;  insomuch  that,  if  w^ 
could ^retel  what  was  to  come,  and  it  put  to  our  choice,  we 
should  rather  refuse,  than  accept  of,  this  painful  life.  In  a 
Dh>rd,  the  world  itself  is  amaze,  a  labyrinth  of  errours,  a  desart^ 
ia  wilderness,  a'  deto  of thieyes,cheaters,&c.  full  of  filthy  puddles, 
horrid  rocks,  precipitiums,  dn  ocean  of  adversity,  an  heavy 
yoke,  wherein  mfirmiities  and  calamities  overtake  and  follow 
one  another,  as  the  sea-waves ;  and,  if  we  scape  Scylla,  we  fall 
foul  on  Charybdis ;  and  so  in  perpetual  fear,  labour,  anguish^ 
we  run  from  one  plagfue,  one  misctiief,  one  burden,  to  another, 
daram  servientes  servitutem ;  and  you  may  as  soota  separate 
Weight  from  lead,  heat  from  fire,  moystiiess  from  water,  bright- 
ness Ifrom  the  sun,  as  misery,  discontent,  care,calamity,dahg6r, 
from  a  man.  Our  towns  and  cities  are  but  so  many  awellipgs 
of  humane  misery,tn  which^  grief  and  sorrow^  (®  as  he  right  wdl 
observes  out  of  h^o^mkumerable  troubles,  labours  ofmari^ 
mm^  imd  all  manner  qfmces^  are  included,  as  in  so  maamy  pentf. 
Our  vilhges  are  like  mole-hills,  and  men  as  so  many  emmets, 
4brusie,  busie  still,  going  to  and  fro,  in  and  out,  and  crossing 
one  anothers  projects,  as  the  lines  of  several  sea^cards  cut  eac£ 
other  in  a  globe  or  map(  now  liaht  and  merry,  but  ^^as 
one  followis  it)  by^and^by  sarrowfui  and  heavy;  now  hoptng^ 
then  distrusting  ;  now  ptuhnt,  to  morr&w  crying  out ;  now 
pale,  then  red  ;  running^  sitting,  sweating,  trembnng,  halting^ 
4pc.  Some  few  amongst  the  rest,  or  perhaps  One  of  a  thou- 
sand, may  be  pullus  Jovis,  in  the  worlds  esteein,  gtdHnw 

4 

*•  Eiiri|ttdei.  b  De  consol.  L  S.    Nemo  facile  com  oonditbne  wsA  coocordal* 

Inert  maSoB  qood  iinperili  petant,  eiqpeiti  hoireant  cEaae  m  hoDore  jm^ 

mox  difl|MDcet  ^  Hor.  «  BorImnm  in  6«  Joh.    Uflids  e(  oppida  nikil  aliqa 

■nnt  qnan  Innuinannn  aiiiiiiimiiiin  uonuciliay  ^nibiui  loctas  et  moBrary  ct  mortni* 
Jiam  ymSk  .flufitaiiiiiie  laborea,  et  omnia  genena  fitia>  qoaai  aeptia  inclodanlar* 
-"OZatrClqrteena,  de  lit.  Enropa.  L»tna  none,  moz  tristia ;  mmo  apeiana.  panllo  poat 
diffidena ;  patiena  hodie,  craa  ejnlana  ;  none  pallena,  rabena,  curena^  aeaena,  dnndi- 
cans,  tremens^  &c. 
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JUius  alb€Sj  an  happy  and  fortunate  maniac/  inincfiain/^JSx, be- 
cause rich,  fair,  well  allied,  in  honour  and  office ;  yet  peradven- 
ture  ask  himself,  and  be  will  say,  that,  of  alj  others,  *he  is  most 
miserable  and  unhappy.  A  fair  shooe, hie  soccus  novusj  elegans^ 
as  he  ^said ;  sed  nescis  ubi  urai;  but  thou  knowest  not  where 
it  pincheth*  It  is  not  another  mans  opinion  can  make  me 
happy :  but  (as  ^  Seneca  well  hath  it)  he  is  a  miserable  wretchj 
that  doth  not  account  himself' happy  :  though  he  be  sever aiyn 
lord  of  a  worlds  lie  is  not  happy  ^  if* he  think  himself  not  to  be  so; 
for  what  availeth  it  what  thine  estate  iSf  or  seem  to  other s^  if  thou 
thy  self  dislike  it  ?  A  common  humour  it  is  of  all  men  to  think 
well  of  other  mens  fortunes,  and  dislike  their  own : 

^Gui  placet  alterius^  sua  nimirum  est  odio,  sors: 

but  ^  qua  Jit,  McecenaSf  Sfc^  how  comes  it  to  pass  ?  what's  the 
cause  of  it?  Many  men  are  of  such  a  perverse  nature,  they  are 
well  pleased  with  nothing,  (saith  ^Theodoret)  neither  with 
riches  nor  poverty  :  they  complain  when  they  are  well,  and, 
when  they  are  sick,  grumble  at  all  fortunes,  prosperity  and 
adversity ;  they  are  troubled  in  a  cheap  year,  in  a  barren  : 
plenty,  or  not  plenty,  nothing  pleaseth  them^  war  nor  peace, 
with  children,  nor  without.  This,  for  the  most  part,  ie^  the 
bumour  of  us  all,  to  be  discontent,  miserable  and  most  un« 
bappy,  as  we  think  at  least ;  and  shew  me  him  that  is  not 
so,  or  that  ever  was  otherwise.  Quintus  Metellus  bis  felicity 
is  infinitely  admired  amongst  the  Romans,  insomuch,  that 
(as  s  Paterculus  mentioneth  of  him)  you  can  scarce  find,  of 
any  nation,  order,  age,  sex,  one  for  happiness  to  be  compared 
unto  him :  he  had,  in  a  word,  bona  animi,  corporis,  etfortuH^e, 
goods  of  mind,  body,  and  fortune;  so  had  R  Mutanius 
.^Crassus.  Lampsaca,  that  Lacedaemonian  lady,  was  such 
another  in  *PIinies  conceit,  a  kings  wife,  a  kings  mother,  a 
kings  daughter  ;  and  all  the  world  esteemed  as  much  of  Poly- 
crateef  of  Samos.  The  Greeks  brag  of  their  Socrates,  Phocion, 
Aristides ;  the  Psophidians  in  particular  of  their.  Aglaus, 
omni  vita  folix,  ab  omni  periculo  immunis  (which,  by  the 
way,  Pausanias  held  impossible ;)  the  Romans  of  their  ^  Cato, 

ft  Sna  caiqae  calamjtas  prsecipaa.    ^  ^  Gn.  Orieciims.  c  Epist.  9. 1. 7, 

Miaer  est  qai  ae  beatissimaiq  non  jodicat ;  licet  imperet  mando,  non  eatDcatoa,  qiii 
«c  non  patat :  qaod  enim  refert,  qna]is  /rtatus  tuus  sit^  li  tibi  -ndetor  malos  ? 
d  Hor.  ep.  1. 1.4.  ^Hor.  ser.  1.  sat  I.  ^  Lib.  de  curat Onec.  afiec.  cap.  & 

de  provident.  Mnltas  nihil  placet ;  atqae  adeo  et  divitias  damnant,  et  paopertatem  ; 
de  morbis  expostnlant ;  bene  valentes,  graviter  ferunt ;  atqne,  at  semel  «£^in,  nihil 
«os  delectat,  &o.  g  Viz  uUins  gentis,  eetatis^  ordinis,  hominem  invanies^  cvjvm 

felicitatem  fortnnsB  Metelli  compares.    Vol.  1..  h  P.  Crassos  Motiano^  qainqne 

habaisse  dicitnr  rerum  bonaram  maxima^  qnod  esaet  ditissirous^  quod  esaetnohiliseitoiaB^ 
-eloc)ttentis6imas,  jorisconsultissiinas,  pontifex  maximns.  ^  Lib.  7.  Regis  fili^, 

regis  uxor,  regis  mater.  k  Qni  uihii  unqnam  mali  aut  dixit,  aat  fecit,  qnod  aUter 

fac«re  pon  potqit  .  ,  ^ 
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Curius,  Fabricius,  for  their  composed  fortunes,  and  retired 
estatesyfi^overnment  of  pas8ions,and  contempt  of  the  world  :  yet 
none  oiall  these  was  happy  or  free  from  aiscontent — neither 
Metellus,  Crassus,  nor  Poly  crates;  for  he  died  a  violent  death, 
and  so  did  Cato  :  and  how  much  evil  doth  Lactantius  and 
Theodoret  speak  of  Socrates! — a  weak  man — and  so  of  the 
rest.  There  is  no  content  in  this  life  ;  but  (as  ''he  said)  aJl 
is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  lame  and  imperfect.  Hadst 
thou  Sampsons  hair,  Milos  strength,  Scanderbegs  arm,  So« 
lomons  wisdom,  Absaloms  beauty,  Cvcrbxxs  his  wealth,  Poh^ 
setis  obulunij  Csesars  valour,  Alexanders  spirit,  Tiillys  or 
Demosthenes  eloquence,  Gyges  ring,  Perseus  Pegasus,  and 
Gorgons  head,  Nestors  years  to  come,  all  this  would  noit 
make  thee  absolute,  give  thee  content  and  true  happiness  in 
this  life,  or  so  continue  it.  Even  in  the  midst  of  all  our  mirth, 
jollity,  and  laughter,  is  sorrow  and  grief;  or^  if  there  be  true 
happiness  amongst  us,  'tis  but  for  a  time  : 

t>  Des'mit  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  superne ; 

a  fair  morning  turns  to  a  lowring  afternoon.  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius,  once  renowned,  both  eminently  happy — ^yet  you  shall 
scarce  find  two  (saith  Paterculus)  quosjortuna  nmturius  de- 
stitueritj  whom  fortune  sooner  forsook.  Hannibal,  a  conqueror 
all  his  life,  met  with  his  match,  and  was  subdued  at  last : 

Occurrit  forti,  qui  mage  fortis  erat. 

One  is  brought  in  triumph,  as  Caesar  into  Rome,  Alcibiades 
into  Athens,  coronis  aureis  donatus^  crowned,  honoured,  ad- 
mired; by-and-by  his  statues  demolished,  he  hissed  out,  mas-^ 
sacred,  &c*  ^Magnus  Gonsalva,  that  famous  Spaniard,  Was 
of  the  priiice  and  people  at  first  honoured,  approved;  forth- 
with confined  ana  banished.'  Admirandas  actiones  graves 
plerumque  sequuntur  invidide^  et  acres  calumniae  (His  Polybius 
his  observation) :  grievous  enmities,  and  bitter  calumnies,  com- 
monly follow  renowned  actions.  One  is  born  rich,  dies  a 
beggar ;  sound  to  day,  sick  to  morrow ;  now  in  most  flou- 
rishmg  estate,  fortunate  and  happy,  by-and-by  deprived  of  his 
goods  by  foreign  enemies,  robbed  by  thieves,  spoiled,  capti- 
vated, impoverished,  as  they  of  "^  Rabbah,  j9«f  under  iron  sawsy 
and  under  iron  harrows^  and  under  axes  q/'iron,  and  cast  into 
the  tile^Jdln. 

e  Quid  me  felicem  toties  jactd,stis,  amici  ? 
Qiii  cecidit,  ^tabili  noa  erat  ille  gradu. 

a  Solomon,  EocleA.  ].  14.  •>  Hot.  Art.  Poet  «  jovius,  vita  ejai. 

a  2  Sam.  12.  31.  e  Boethias,  lib.  1.  met.  1. 
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He  that  erst  marched  like  Xerxes  with  innumerable  armies,  as 
rich  as  Croesus,  fiow  shifts  for  himiSelf  in  a  poor  cock-boat,  is 
bound  in  iron  chains,  with  Bajazet  the  Turk,  arid  a  foot-stool 
with  Aurelian,  for  a  tyrannizing  conqnerour  to  trample  on.  So 
many  casualties  there  are,  that,  as  Seneca  said  of  a  city  con- 
sumed Vith  fire,  una  dies  interest  inter  maximam  civitatem  et 
nullam^  one  day  betwixt  a  gr^at  city,  and  none;  so  many  griev- 
ances fromuoutward  accidents,  ana  from  our  selves,  our  own 
indiscretion,  inordinate  appetite ;  one  day  betwixt  a  man  and 
no  man*  And  (which  is  worse)  as  if  discontents  and  miseries 
wouM  not  come  fast  enough  upon  us,  homo  homini  dcemon  ; 
we  m|iul,  persecute,  and  study  how  to  sting,  gaul,  and  vex  one 
another  with  mutual  hatred,  abuses,  injuries ;  preying  upon, 
and  devouring^,  as  so  many  *  ravenous  birds ;  and,  as  juglers, 
pianders,  bawds,  cosenins'  one  another;  or  raging  as  ^wolves, 
tygers,  and  devils,  we  take  a  delight  to  torment  one  another  ; 
men  are  evil,  wicked,  malicious,  treacherous,  and  ^naught,  not 
loving  one  another,  or  loving*  themselves,  not  hospitable, 
charitable,  nor  sociable  as  they  ous^ht  to  be,  but  coun- 
terfeit, dissemblers,  ambodexters,  all  foi^  their  own  enfU^ 
hard-hearted,  merciless,  pittiless;  and,  to  benefit  them? 
selves,  they  care  not  what  mischief  they  procure  to  othf^rs. 
''Praxinog  and  Gorge,  in  the  poet,  when  they  had  go( 
in  to  see  those  costly  sights,  they  then  cryed  bene  est^  find 
would  thrust  out  all  the  rest;  when  they  are  rich  themselves, 
in  honour,  preferred,  full,  and  have  even  that  they  would, 
they  debar  others  of  those  pleasures  which  youth  requires^  and 
they  formerly  have  enjoyed.  He  sits  at  table  in  a  soft  chair  at 
ease;  but  he  doth  not  remember  in  the  mean  time,  that  a 
tired  water  stands  behind  him,  an  hungry  fellow  ministers  to 
him  full:  he  is  athirst  that  gives  him  drink,  (saith  ^Epictetiis) 
and  w  silent  whiles  he  speaks  his  pleasure ;  peniive,  sady 
when  he  laughs.  Pleno  se  proluit  auro  ;  he  feasts,  revels,  and 
profusely  spends,  hath  variety  of  robes,  sweet  musick,  ease, 
and  all  the  pleasure  the  world  can  afford,  whilst  many  an 
hunger^starved  poor  creature  pinei^  in  the  street,  wants  clothes 
to  cover  him,  labours  hard  all  day  long,  runs^  rides  for  a  trifle, 
fig'hts  petadventure  from  sun  to  sun,  sick  and  ill,  weary,  full 
of  pain  and  grief,  is  in  great  distress  and  sorrow  of  heart.    He 


aOmnes  hie  aat  captantor,  ant  caplant ;  ant  cadavera  taut  lacerantnrj  ant  com  qui 
lacerant.    Petron.  ^  Homo  ombe  monstrnm  est ;  ille  nam  superat  feras ;  Inpos- 

qne  et  nnos  pectore  obscnro  tegit.    Heins.  «  Qnod  Patercnins  de  popnloRo- 

majoo,  dnrante  bello  Pnnico^  per  annos  115^  ant  bellnm  inter  eos^  ant  belli  praparatio, 
ant  infida  pax^  idem  ego  de  mnndi  accolis.  <i Theocrltns,  Idyll.  15.S  •Qui 

sedet  in  mensft;  non  meminit  sibi   otioso  miniBtrare  negotioffos^  edenti  esorientes^ 
bibenti  sitientes,  &c. 
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< 

lothes  and  scorns  his  hiferiour,  hates  or  emulates  his  equal» 
envies  his  superior,  insults  over  all  such  as  are  under  hitii, 
as  if  he  were  of  another  species,  a  demi-god,  not  subject  to 
any  fall,  or  humane  infirmities.  Generally  they  love  not,  are 
not  belovied  again  :  they  tire  out  others  bodies  with  continual 
labour,  they  themselves  living  at  ease,  caringfor  none  else^sibi 
nati;  and  are  so  far  many  times  from  putting  to  their  helping 
hand,  that  they  seek  all  mean^i  to  depress,  even  most  worthy 
and  well' deserving,  better  than  themselves,  those  whom  they 
are,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  bound  to  relieve  and  help,  as  muca 
as  in  them  lyes:  they  willlet  them  cater- waul,  starve,  beg  and 
hang,  before  they  will  any  wayes  (though  it  be  in  their  pOwe^^ 
assist  or  ease:  ^so  unnatural  are  they  for  the  most  part,  so 
unregardful,  so  hard-hearted,  so  churlish,  proud,  Jnsoient,  so 
dogged,  of  so  bad  a  disposition.  And,  being  so  brutish,  so 
devilishly  bent  one  towards  another,  how  is  it  possible,  but 
l)iat  we  should  be  discontent  of  all  sitfes,  full  of  cares^  woes^ 
and  miseries  5f  • 

If  this  be  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  discontent  and  misery^ 
examine  every  condition  and  calling  apart.    Kings,  princes, 
monarchs,  and  magistrates,  seem  to  be  most  happy ;  but  look 
into  their  estate,  you  shall  ^  find  them  to  be  most  encombred 
with  cares,  in  perpetual  fear,  agony,  suspicion,  jealousie ;  that, 
as  ^  he  said  of  a  crown,  if  they  knew  but  the  cliscontents  that 
accompany  it,  they  would  not  stoop  to  take  it  up.     Quem  mihi 
regem  dahiSf   (saith  Chrysostom^  non  curis  plenum  f   what 
king  canst  thou  shew  me,  not  full  of  cares?  ^ Look  not  on  his 
crown,  hut  consider  his  afflictions  ;  attend  not-  hi^  number  of 
servants,  but  multitude  of  crosses,     Mhil  aliud  potestas  cut' 
minis y  quam  tempesta^  mentis,  as  Gregory  seconds  hini :  sove- 
raignty  is  a  tempest  of  the  soul :  SylTa  like,  they  have  brave' 
titles,  but  terrible  ^tsr—splendorem  titulo,  cructatum  animo  ; 
which  made  '^  Demosthenes  vow,  si  vel  ad  tribuwl,  vel  a4 
inter itum  duceretur,  if  to  be  a  judge,  or  to  be  condemnedl^ 
were  put  to  his  choice,  he  would  be  condemned.    Rich  men 
are  in  the  same  predicament :  what  their  pains  are,  stultt 
nesdunt,  ipsi  sentiunt — they  feel,  fools  perceive  not,  as   { 
shall   prove  elsewhere ;   and  their  wealth  is  brittle,   like 
childrens  rattl'es ;  they  come  and  go ;  there  is  no  certainty 
in  them;  those  whom  they  elevate,  they  {)o  as  suddenljr 


A  Qoando  in  adolescentii  tmk  ipsi  vixerint  lantias,  et  liberins  volnptates  sou  ezple- 
verint,  illi  ^naiis  imponnnt  dariores  contiDentiae  leges.  ^  ^  ^  Lngabris  Ate  lqctiiqa« 
fero  Tegnm  tnmidaa  obsidet  arbes. — Hes  est  inqmeta  lelicitas.  c  f%ua  aloes  mum 

nielCs  habet— Non  hniiii  jacentem  tolleres.    Voler.  1, 7.  c.  3.  '^  Non  diaderma 

dspiclas^  sed  vitam  afflictions;  rei^rtam,  non  catervas  sateititam,  sed  coraram  mnltitd- 
dinem.  ^  As  Plutarch  relatetb. 
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depress  and  leave  in.  a  vale  of  misery.  The  middle  sort  of 
men  are  so  many  asses  to  bear  burdens ;  or,  if  they  be  free, 
and  live  at  ease,  they  spend  themselves,  and  consume  thieir 
bodies  and  fortunes  with  luxury  and  riot,  contention,  emula- 
tion, &c.  The  poor  I  reserve  for  another  *  place,  and  their 
discontents. 

For  particular  professions,  I  hold,  as  of  the  rest,  there's  no 
content  or  security  in  an^r.  On  what  course  will  you  pitch  ? 
how  resoli^e?  To  be  a  divine  f  'tis  contemptible  in  the  worlds 
esteem  :  to  be  a  lawyer?  'tis  to  be  a  wrang'ler :  to  be  a  phy- 
sician? ^pudei  lotii;  'tis  loathed:  a  philosopher?  a  mad 
man:  an  alch^rmist ?  abegger:  a  poet?  esurU^  an  hungry 
jack :  a  musician  ?  a  player :  a  school-master?  a  drudge :  an. 
husband-man  ?  an  emmet :  a  merchant  ?  his  ^ains  are  uncer- 
tain :  a  mechanician  ?  base :  a  chirurgion  ?  fiusome :  a  trades- 
man?  a^lyar:  ataylor?  a  thief :  a  serving-man?  a  slave: 
a  souldier  ?  a  butcher :  a  smith,  or  a  metal-man  ?  the  pot'fli 
never  from's  nose  :  a  courtier  ?  a  parasite.  As  he  could  find 
no  tree  in  the  wood  to  hang  himself,  I  can  shew  no  state  of 
life  to  give  content.  The  like  you  may  say  of  all  ages :  children 
live  in  a  perpetual  slavery,  still  under  the  tyrannical  govern- 
ment of  masters:  youn^  men,  and  of  riper  years,  subject  to 
labour,  and  a  thousand  cares  of  the  world,  to  treachery, 
falshood,  and  cozenage :  . 

**— Incedit  per  ignes, 
Sappositps  cineri  dolose : 

« 

*  old  are*  full  of  aches  in  their  bones,  cramps  and  convulsions, 
gilicernia,  dull  of  hearing,  weak-sighted,  hoary,  wrinckled, 
harsh,  so  much  altered  as  that  they  cannot  know  their  own 
face  in  a  glass,  a  burden  to  themselves  and  others :  after 
seventy  years,  all  is  sorrow  (as  David  hath  it^)  they  do  not 
live,  but  linger.  If  they  be  sound,  they  fear  diseases;  if  sick, 
weary  of  their  lives  :  non  est  vivere^  sed  vaJere^  vita.  One 
complains  of  want,  a  second  of  servitude,  ^another  of  a  secret 
or  incurable  disease,  of  some  deformity  of  body,  of  some  loss, 
danger,  death  of  friends,  shipwrack,  persecution,  imprison- 
ment, disgrace,  repulse,  ^  contumely,  calumny,  abuse,  injury, 
contempt,  ingratitude,  unkindness,  scofi's,  flouts,  unfortunate 
marriage,  single  life,  too  many  children,  no  children,  false 


*  Sect.  2.  mem.  4.  labseci  6.  *>  Stercas  et  nrina^  medicoram  fercnla  pruiuu 

c  Nihil  lacrantnr,  nin  admodom  mentiendo.    Tall.  Offic.  (^Hor.  1.  ti.  od.  !• 

«  Rarus  felix  idemqoe  Msnez.    Seneca,  in  Here.  (Etaea  'Omitto  mgma,  ezsalea, 

mendicos,  qaos  nemo  andet  felices  dicere.    Card.  lib.  8.  c.  46.  de  rer.  var.        f  Spre« 
teque  ii\j(iria  formic. 
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servants,  unhappy  children,  barrenness,  banishment,  oppres* 
sion,  frustrate  hopes,  and  ill  success,  &c. 

*Talia  de  geDsre  hoc  (adeo  sunt  multa)  loquacem  ut 
Delassare  yalent  Fabium 

talking  Fabius  will  be  tyred  before  he  can  tell  half  of  them; 
they  are  the  subject  of  whole  volumes,  and  shall  ^some  of 
them)  be  more  opportunely  dilated  elsewhere.  In  the  mean 
time,  thus  much  i  may  say  of  them,  that  generally  they  crucifie 
the  soul  of  nJian,  ^  attenuaite  our  bodies,  dry  them,  wither 
them,  rivel  them  up  like  old  apples,  and  make  them  as  so 
many  anatomies  (^  ossa  atque  petlis  est  totus^  ita  curis  ^ma^. 
cet)  ;  .they  cause  tempus  Jceaum  et  squalidum,  cumbersome 
dsLyeSf  inffratciquetemparaf  slow,  dull,  and  heavy  times;  make 
us  howl,  roar,  and  tear  our  hairs  (as  Sorrow  did  in  *^  Cebes 
table),  and  groan  for  the  very  anguish  of  our  souls.  Our 
hearts  fail  us,  as  Davids  did  (Psal.  40.  12.)  Jbr  innumerable 
troubles  that  compassed  him  ;  and  we  are  ready  to  confess  with 
Hezekiah,  (Isa.  58.  17.)  behold!  Jbr  JelidtVy  I  had  bitter, 
grief  :  to  weep  with  Heraclitil6,.to  curse  the  cmy  of  our  birth, 
with  Jeremy  (20. 14),  and  our  stars  with  Job ;  to  hold  that 
axiom  of  Silenus,  ®  better  never  to  have  been  hom^  and  the  best 
next  ofall^  to  dye  quickly;  or,  if  we  must  live,  to  abandon 
the  world,  as  Timon  did,  creep  into  caves  and  holes,  as  our 
anchorites ;  caist  all  into  the  sea,  as  Crates  Thebanus ;  or,  as 
Theombrotus  Ambraciotes  four  hundred  auditors,  precipitate 
our  selves  to  be  rid  of  these  miseries. 


SUBSECT.  XI. 
Concupisdble  Appetites^  cu  Desires,  AmbitioUf  Causey. 

r  HESE  concupiscible  sind  irascible,  appetites  are  as  the 
two  twists  of  a  rope,  mutually  mixt  one  with  the  other^ 
and  both  twining  about  the  heart ;  both  good,  (as  Austin 
holds,  /.  14.  c.  a  de  civ.  Dei)  Hfthey  be  moderate;  both  per^ 
nitiousifthey  be  exorbitant.  This  concupiscible  appetite,  how- 
soever it  may  seem  to  carry  with  it  a  shew  of  pleasure  and  de- 
light, and  our  concupiscences  most  part  affect  us  with  con- 
tent and  a  pleasing  object,  yet,  if  they  be  in  extreaius,  they 
rack  and  wring  us  on  the  other  side.  A  true  saying  it  is,  demre 
hath  no  resty  is  infinite  in  it  self,  endless,  and  (as  «  one  calls  it)  a 

A  Hob.       b  Attennant  vigiles  corpus  miserabile  cur^.        ^  Plaatas.        ^  Hasc^  qon 
crines  revellit,  JBmmDa.  «  Optimam  non  nascr,  ant  cito  mori.  ^  ^  Bonn^ 

01  rectam  rationem  sequantar ;  main,  si  exorbitant  ffHio.  BuoTie.  Prob.  18. 
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perpetual  rack;  ''or  h^rse-mill  (according  to  AiistiD),j9tjIIgo* 
mg  round  as  in  a  ring.  They  are  not  so  continual^  as,  divers : 
Jadlius  atomos  dinumerare  posseniy  (saith  '^Bernardf)  quam 
motuB  cordis;  nund  hceCf  nune  iUaoogito:  you.may  as  well 
reckon  up  tfae  motes  in  the  son,  as  them.  9lt^t0id$  it  self 
to  every  thing  (as  Guianerius  will  have  it)  that  is  superfluously 
koughi  after y  or  to  any  ^Jhrvent  desire  (as  Femeliiis  liiterpreM 
H) :  be  it  in  what  kind  soerer^  it  tortures^  if  immoderate^  and 
is  (according  to  ^Plater  and  others)  an  especial  cause  of  me* 
lanchoty.  Multuosis  concuniseefUiis.  dHanidntur  coyitietimeS 
fHieas^  ^  Austin  confessed — that  he  was  torn  a-pieces  with  hh 
manifold  desites ;  and  so  doth  <  Bernard  complain^  that  j'd 
could  not  rest  for  them  a  minute  of  an  hour  :- this  L  would 
have^  and  that^  and  then  I  desire  to  be  such  and  such.  \  ^ti% 
a  hard  matter  therefore  to  confine  them,  being  they  are  so  ystv*, 
rions  and  many,  and  unpossible  to  apprehend  all,  I  will  onl^ 
ipsist  upon  some  few  of  the  chief,  and  most  noxious  ifl(  th^n^ 
kind,  as  that  exorbitant  appetite  and  desire  of  honour,  >prhicb 
we  commonly  call  ambition  ;  lote  o^  money,  which  is  cowt* 
dksness^  and  that  greedy  desire  of  gain-;  -se^-^hve,  pridey  and 
inordinate  desire  of  t^atn-^forjf  or  applause ;  love  of  Mudy  ioi 
excess;  love  of  women  (whieh  will  require  ajttst  volume  of 
it  self)  :  Of  the  other  I  will  briefiy  speak,  and  in  their  order* 
Ambition^  a  proud  covetoUsneis'oir  k  dry  thirst  >of  bpnour,  a 
great  torture  or  thei  mfind,  composed  of  envy^  pride  and  covei-; 
ousness,  a  gallant  ntiadness,  one  ^  defines  it,  a  pleasantjMiyboii^ 
Ambrose,  a  cankex  of  the  soul;  an  hidden  plaljue  ;  ^JEfemard, 
a  secret  poyson^  the  fat  her  oflivar^  and  mother  afhypocrisie^ 
the  moth  of  holiness,  and  cause  ^madness,  crucifying  and  dis» 
quieting  all  thai  it  takes  hold  of  ^  Seneca  calls  it,  rem  solid-' 
tamj  timidam,  vanam,  ventosam,  a  windy  thing,  a  vain,  solici* 
tous,  and  fearful  thing :  for,  commonly,  they  that,  like  Si- 
syphus, roll  thfs  restless  stone  of  ambition,  are  in  a  perpetual 
agony,  still  ^  perplexed,  semper  taciti^  tristesque  recedunt, 
(Lucretius)  doubtful,  timoroiis,  suspScioiJte,  loth  to  offend  in 
wi>rd  or  deed,  still  cog^ng,  and  colloguing,  embracing^  cap« 
pitig,  cringing,  applauding,  flattering,  fleering,  visiting,  waltz- 
ing at  mens  doors,  with  all  affability,  counterfeit  honesty, 


*■  Molam  afliiiariain.  i>Tiaci  de.  Inter,  c.  93.  c  Circa  qaamlibef  rem 

nnndi  haec  passio  fieri  potest,  qo»  snperflae  diligatar.  d  Ferventins  desi- 

derium.  « Imprimis  vero  app6titas,  &c.  3.  de  alien,  ment.  ^  Conf. 

1.  c.  39.  IT  Per  diversa  loca  vagor ;  nullo  temporis  momento  qnicsco ;  talis 

et  talis  esse  onpio ;  iHud  atqae  illnd  habere  desiderck.  b  Ambros.  L  3.  super 

Lacam.  serogo  animae.  *  Nihil  animom  cmciat,  nihil  molestins  inqnietat ; 

•ecretam  vims>  pestis  occulta,  &c.  epist.  126.  ^  Ep.  88.  i  Nihil  iofeli- 

cins  fais ;  qnantns  lis  timor^  quanta  dabitatio^  qoaiitiis  conatos,  quanta  solicitude !  nulla 
llfis  armtlffltiifl  vacoa  hoia. 
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lind  humility^  If  ttiat  will  not  serve,  \£  once  this  hmiionr  (as 
^  Cyprian  describes  it)  possess  his  thirsty  soal,  ambitionis  sal' 
S9fao  ubi  bibulam  0mmam  posddeiy  by  hook  and  by  crook  he 
will  obtain  it ;  and /ram  hu  kale  he  wUl  climbe  to  all  honour  $ 
^md  qfficeSi  if  it  be  pogffibkjbr  him  to  get  up;  flattering  one^ 
bribing  amther^  he  will  leave  no.  means  unassayfd  to  win  alL 
^  It  is  a  wonder  to  see  how  slavishly  these  kind  of  men  subject 
tbemselres  when  they  are  about  a  sute,  to  every  inferior  per-^ 
son;  what  pains  they  will  take»  run,  ride,  cast,  plot,  counter- 
nuine,  protest  and  swear,  vow,  promise,  what  labours  undergo, 
c^ly  up,  down  late;  how  obsequious  and  afiable  t^key  are,  how 
popular  and  courteous,  how  they  grin  and  fleer  upon  every 
man  they  meet ;  with  .tvbat  feasting  and  inviting,  now  they 
spend  themselves  and  their  fortunes,  m  seeking  that,niany  timeiE^ 
which  they  had  much  better  be  without  (as  ^  Cineas  the  ora- 
tor told  Pyrrhus) ;  with  what  waking  nights,  painful  hours, 
anxious  thoughts,  and  bitterness  of  mind,  int^  spemque  me* 
tUHf^ue^  distracted  and  tired,  they  consume  the  interim  of  their 
time.  There  can  be  lio  greatet  plague  for  the  present.  If 
they  do  obtain  their  ante,  Which  with  such  cost  and  solicitude 
they  have  soiight,  they  ai^e  not  so  freed :  their  i^nxiet^  is  anew 
to  begin;  for  they  are  never  satisfied;  nihil  aluid nisi  tmperium 
spirant;  theit  thoughts,  actions,  endeavours  are  all  for  sove- 
raiffnty  and  honour ;  like  ^Lnes  Sforsia  (that  huflSng  duke  of 
Milan,  a  man  of  singular  wisdom,  but  profound  ambitionj 
bom  to  his  otra,  and  to  the  destruction  of  Italy)  though  it  be  to 
iheir  own  mine,  and  frieirds:  undoings,  they  wMl  contend  ;'tbe^ 
Amy  not  cease ;  but  as  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  a  bird  in  a  cage,  or 
a  squirrel  in  a  chain,  (so^Budseus  compares  them) « they  climbe 
and  climbe  still  with  much  labour,  but  never  make  an  end, 
never  at  the  top.  A  knight  would  be  a  baronet,  and  then  a 
lord,  and  then  a  viscount,  and  then  atn  earl,  &c.  a  doctor  a 
dean,  and  then  a  bishop;  from  tribune  to  prsetor:  from  bai- 
lifi^  to  mayor :  first  this  offiee  and  then  that.:  as  Pyrrhus,  (i^ 
^  Plutarch)  they  will  first  have  Greece,  then  Africk,  and  then 
Asia,  and  sweil  wkh  ^sops  frog-^so  long,  till  in  the  en^  they 


^  *  Semper  attonitos^  semper'pavidns  quid  dicat,  faciatve  :  ne  diipliceal,  hnrnilitatein 
simalat,  nonestatem  mentiturr  ^Cypr.  Prolog,  ad  ser.  to.  2.  Cjinctos  honorat, 

mdversu  inclioatj  sabseqaitnr,  obseanitiur;  freqaentat  cnrifu^  visitat  optimates, 
amplexatur,  applaadit,  adulatur :  per  las  et  Defas  e  latebris,  in  omnetn  gradum  abi 
aditas  patet,  si  ingerit,  discurrit.  c  Tarbe  cogit  ambitio  regeni  inservire, 

at  Homems  Agamemnonem  querentem  indncit.  ^  Plutarchus.  Qum  con« 

^vemor,  et  in  otio  nos  oblectemns,  qaoniam  in  prom^a  id  nobis  sit,  &c*  . .  ^^^ 

vins,  hist  1. 1.  Vir  sin^nlari  prudential  sed  profiina&  ambitione  ;  ad  exitiam  Itali» 
xiatos.  f  Utnedera  arbori  adhseret,  sic'ambitio,  &c.  e  Lib.  3.  de 

eontemptn  remm  fortoitamm.  Magno  conata  et  irapeki  moventnr;  sn^r  eodemi 
centra  rotati^  non  proficiont^  nee  ad  finem  perveniant,  ^  Vita  Pyrrhi. 
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burst,  or  come  down,  with  Sejanus,  ad  Gemonias  scalas^  aod 
break  their  own  necks ;  or  as  Evans^elus  the  piper,  (in  Liician) 
that  blew  his  pipe  so  long,  that  he  fell  down  dead.  If  he  chance 
to  miss,  and  nave  a  canvass,  he  is  in  hell  on  the  other  side  ; 
so  dejected,  th^t  he  is  ready  to  hang  himself,  turn  heretick; 
Turk,  or  traytor,  in  an  instant.  Enraged  against  his  enemies; 
he  *  rails,  swears,  fights,  slanders,  detracts,  envies,  murders  ; 
and  for  his  own  part,  si  appetitum  explere  non  potest ^  furore 
corripitur  ;  if  he  cannot  satisfie  his  desire,  (as  ^  Bodine  writes) 
he  runs  mad  :  so  that,  both  wayes,  hit  or  miss,  he  is  distracted 
so  long  as  his  ambition  lasts ;  he  can  look  for  no  other  but 
anxiety  and care,discontentand^rief,in.the mean  time — ^^mad- 
nesi^  itself,  or  violent  death,  in  the  end.  The  event  of  this  is 
common  to  be  seen  in  populous  cities,  or  in  princes  courts;  for 
a  courtiers  life  (as  Budseus  describes  it)  is  a  ^gallimaufry  of 
ambition  J  lust,  fraud,  imposture,  ^simulation,  detraction, 
envy,  pride ;  the  court,  a  common  conventicle  of  flatterers', 
time-servers;  politicians,  Sfc.  or  (as  *  Anthony  Perez  will) 
the  suburbs  of  hell  it  self  If  you  will  see  «uch  discontented 
persons,  there  you  shall  likely  find  them :  ^and  (which  he  ob- 
served of  the  markets  of  old  Rome) 

Qui  perjurum  convenire  vult  hominem,  mitto  in  Comitium  ; 
Qui  mendacem  et  glorio&um,  apud  CloacLnce  sacrum ; 
Dites,  damnosos  maritos,  sub  Basilica  quserito,  &c. 

*  -       • 

Perjur'd  knaves,  knig-hts  of  the  post,  lyers,  crackers,  bad 
husf bands,  &:c.  keep  their  several  stations,  they  do  still,  and 
alwayes  did,  in  every  commonwealth. 


SUBSECT.  XII. 

^ixa^^KXf  Covetousness,  a  Cause. . 

Plutarch  (in  his  shook  whether  the  diseases  of  the 
body  be  more  grievous  than  those  of  the  soul)  is  of  opi- 
nion, if  you  will  examine  all  the  causes  of  our  miseries  in 
this  life,  you  shall  find^  them,,  most  party  to  have  had  their 

^  Ambitio  in  insaniaai  facile  delabitar,  si  excedat.     Patritias,  I.  4.  tit  30.  de  r^s 
instit  l>Lib.  5.  de  rep.  cap.  1.  c  Imprimis  vero  appetitas,  sea  concapiscentia 

oimia  rei  alicujas  honestee  vel  ibhonestae,  phantasiara  IsBdnat ;  node  multi  ambitiosi, 
philaiiti,  iraii,  avari,  &tc.  insani.  Felix  Plater,  I.  3.  de  mentis  alien.  ^  -^"'!~ 

ca  vita  colluvies  ambitionis,  ««capiditatis,  simalationis,  impostarse,  frandis,  invi« 
disc,  superbisB  Titanicse:  diversonum  aala,  et  commane  conventiculam,  assentan* 
di  artificum,  &c.  Badaeus  de  asse.  lib.  b.  ^  In  his  Aphor.  ^  Plaatos, 

Carcal.  act*  4.  see.  1.  ft  Tom.  3.  Si  examines,  omnes  miserise  caussas  vel  a 

furioso  contendendi  studio,  vel  ab  injust^  capiditate,  originem  traxisse  scies. — ^Idem 
fere  Chryiostomos,  Com.  in  c.  6.  ad  Romas,  ser.  II. 


JHew.  a*  Stibii.  12.]     Cihyet^iOMify  u  Oai^e.  itlT 

^;mf  dr  $ome  nmjvM  or  imwiaderaie  affiBctioUy  as  dot;ai<mf  HeM, 
^^<s•     From  wbenee  are  wars  and  con^lentigM  €monffsi  you  f 
^  ^.  Juntas  asks :  I  !wi}l  add  U9ury$  frauds  rapina,  siniopy,  opt- 
|Mre$9i0u»  Ijrioff)  atireartiig,  bearing  false  vitBess,  &e*  are  tbey 
not  from  Ais  fountain  of  covettouanetia,  that 'greediness  iiiget<^ 
tingv  tenacity  in  keepings  isK^rdidity  in  spending  ?  that  they  are 
m  trickedv  ^  tmJMSt  agaimt  God^  their  neighbour ^  thems^hies^ 
^U  eomea  hence.     The  desire  afmomj^is  ihe  root  of  .all  eml^ 
pnd  they  that  lust  after  Uf  pierc^  ihemehes  thfou^h  mth  Vf^n^ 
mrrows^X Tim*  6.  10;     Hippocratea  therefore,  in  his  epistle 
to  Crateira  an  herbalist,  gives  him  this  good  counsel,  tbat^  if 
it  were  possible,  ^  amor^^t  other  hearbs,  he  should  cut  up  that 
weed  qf  co^et^usness  by  the  roots^  that  there  be  no  reaiainder 
i^t ;  and  then  know  this  for  a  certainty^  that  9  together  with 
iAeir  bodies,  thQ(u  maist  quickly  cure  all  the  diseases  qf'  their 
nmd^;  for  it  is  indeed  the  pattern,  image,  epitome;  of  all 
iiadancboly,  the  fountain  of  many  miseries,  much  dii^confeht, 
(sare  and  woe-**^this  inordinate  or  immoderate,  desire  of  gain, 
tQgeJtor  keep  money,  as  "^B^naTenture  defines  it;  or,  as  Austin 
describes  it,  a  madness  of  the  soul ;  QregcH^^s  a  torture;  Chry^ 
9Cistom,.an  uAsatiable  drunkenness;  Cyprisio,  blindness,  ipe^ 
tjo^mn  suppliciumjf  a  pli^i^e  subveiting  kipgdomsi,  families^ 
W  ^  incurable  diseasf^ ;  Biidmus,'  an  ill  babit,  ^yietdingtb  na 
xmnedie^ ;  (neither  iEsi^apius  ncit  Plutus  oan  cure  them) 
%  cout;jfetmd  plague^.  wA  Solomon,  and  Texation  of  spirit^ 
another  helL    I  knoW  there  be^  some  of  opinion,  that ^eovetous 
men  are  happy,  and  worldly-wise,  that  there  is  more  pleasure 
In  getting  wealth  than;  iti  spending, ,  and  tio  delight  in  the 
world  like  unto  it.     'Twas  Bias  problem  of  old,  With  what 
art  thou  not  weary  ?  with  getting  mo^iey.      «  What  is  most 
deledabh  ¥  to  ^din^    What  is  ft,  tirdw  you,  tfaat  makes  a  poor 
man  labour  all  his  life  time,  carry  supb  great  biirdens,  fare 
fiip  hardly,  nmcerate  himself,  and  endure  so  much  misery,  un» 
<l0l]to  such  base  offices  with  so  great  patience,  to  rise  up  earlyr 
^od  lye  down  liite',  if  there  were  not  aii  extraordinary  delight 
m  getting  and  keeping  of  money  ?  What  inakes  a  merchant, 
that  hath  no  neeo,  satis  superque  domi,  to  range  OFer  all 


•Cap.  4. 1,  b  Ut  sit  iDiqaus  in  Denm,  in  proximam,  in  seipsiim.  cSi 

yfipf,  Gr^teyfb ^pt  c^Bt^ns  kerbanim  radices,  «T«riti» radioem  siiofur^  jpoasesania- 
rws^,  ^i  Bfillap  r^liqaiee  eamefit,  ptobb  ft«it0,  S^c  ^Gap,  ^.  JXaeUd  salutis.  AvnniuL 

egl^tum^r.  i4amq4o>*ta8  pecani»  vel  acqpirendsB  vel  r  etinendseu  *Malas  «st 

n^irl^,  maUsqiie  a^cii  a^^ritia*  siqi>idem  censeo,  &o.     Avaritik  difficilios  citrator. 
qiim  imAnia ;  ^pipniamhac  ojtDQsr  fei«  m«dici  laborant,  |fip.  ep,  Abderit  .  fpwnm 
Pt^mi^  cUrsna^tBO  vfo^B  mo^v^,  reme^f  QOQ  Qcdfens,  medenili^  exaapciniiitr.       tQnk  ^ 
r0  iioncs  lasstis ;  Ineraqi  ^^tind»  .  Q«id  m9;»me  d^ept^nta?  iacjrw(i  '        .  ,  .. , 
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168  Ca$ue$  of  Melancholy.  ;      [Part#  !•  Sec.  3. 

the  world,  tfarough  all  those  ititemperate  "  zones  of  beat  and 
6oldy  irolautarily  to  venture  bis  life,  and  be  content  with  sach 
miserable  famine,  nasty  usage,  in  a  stinking  ship,  if  there  were 
not  a  pleasure  and  hope  to  get  money,  which  doth  season  the 
rest,  and  mitigate  his  mdefatirable  pains  ?  What  makes  them 

So  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  an  hundred  fathom  deep,  en- 
angering  their  dearest  lives,  enduring  damps  and  filthy 
isimeTls,  (when  they  have  enough  already,  if  they  could  be 
content,  and  no  such  cause  to  labour)  but  an  extraordinary 
delight  they  take  in  riches?  This  may  seem  plausible  at  first 
shew,  a  popular  and  strong  argument:  but  let  him  that  so 
thiiikis,  consider  better  of  it;  and  he  shall  soon  perceive  that 
it  is  far  otherwise  than  he  supposetb  ;  it  may  be  haply  p}eas<* 
ing  at  the  first,  as,  most  part,  all  melancholy  is ;  for  sucn  men 
likely  have  some  lucida  intervallaj  pleasant  symptomes  iu-« 
termixt :  but  you  must  note  that  of  ^  Chrysostom,  His  one 
thing  to  he  richj  another  to  be  covetous  :  generally  they  are 
all  fools,  dizards,  mad-men,  ^miserable  wretches,  living  be- 
sides themBe\yea,sinearteJruendif  in  perpetual  slavery,  fenr^ 
suspicion,  sorrow,  and  discontent ;  plus  aloes  quam  mellis  ha^ 
bent ;  and  are,  indeed,  rather  possessed  by  their  money,  than 
possessors  f  as  ^Cyprian  hath  it,  mancipati  pecunOs,  bound 
prentise  to  their  goods,  as  ^  Pliny;  or  as  Chrysostom,  servi 
divitiarum^  slaves  and  drudges  to  Iheir  substance ;  and  we 
may  conclude  of  them  all,  as  ^Valerius  doth  of  Ptolemseus 
king  of  Cyprus,  he  was  in  title  a  king  of  that  island;^  but  iit 
his  mind,  a  miserable  drudge  of  money  : 


•g  Potiore  metallis 


Libertate  carens- 


wanting  his  liberty,  which  is  better  than  gold.  Damasippus 
the  Stoick  (in  Horace)  proves  that  all  mortal  men  dote  by  fits^ 
some  one  wav,  some  another,  but  that  covetous  men  ^  are' 
madder  than  the  rest :  and  he  that  shall  truly  look  into  their 
estates,  and  examine  their  symptomes,  shall  find  no  better  of 
them,  but  that  they  are  all  'fools,  as  Nabal  was,  re  et  nomine 
(1  Meg*  lb):  for,,  what  greater  folly  can  there  be,  or  ^  mad- 
ness, than  to  macerate   himself  when   he  need  not?  and 


^Extremosciflrritiiiercator  ad  lDdo0«    Hor.      ^  ^     ^  ^HonLS.AIiacI  ayaros^alhid' 
dives;  c-Divitise,  atspinse,  aniinom  homiois  timoribus^  solicitodmibos,  angfO*- 

ribas,  fliirifice  poD^nt,  Texaiit,  craciaat.    Greg,  in  Horn.  <iEpiat.  ad  Donat ' 

cap.«3.  «Lib.  9.  ep.  30*  ^  Lib.  9.  cap.  4.  Imalee  ret  titolo,  sed  auimo 

pecaniaB  miserabile  mancipiuiii.  8  Hor.  10.  lib.  1.  i>Daiida  esfhelleboii 

mallo  pars  maxima  avaris.  <  Luk^  12.  ^.  Stolte,  hae  nocte  eripiam  amnwanr 

tnani*      .    ^  Opes  qaidenmortatibiuf  sunt  dementia*    Theog^. 


Menu  S»  Subs.  |3.]     Covetouiaes^y  a  Cau$^*  169 

iwliea'(as  Cyprian  notes)  *  Ae  may  he  freed  from  hU'burdm^ 
and  efzsedofnis  pains^  will  go  on  stilly  his  wealth  increasing^ 
when  he  hath  enough^  to  get  more^  to  live  besides  himself,  to 
starve  his  genius^  keep  back  from  bis  wife  ^  and  childreti, 
neither  letting  them  nor  other  friends  use  or  enjoy  that  which 
is  theirs  by  right,  and  which  they  much  need  perhaps  :  like  a 
bog,  or  dog  in  the  manger,  he  doth  only  keep  it,  oecause  it 
shall  do  nobody  else  good,  hurting  himself  and  others;,  and 
for  a  little  momentary  pelf,  damn  bis  own  soul.  They  are 
commonly  sad  and  tetrick  by  nature,as  Achabs  spirit  was  be- 
cause he  could  not  get  Naboths  vineyard  (1.  Reg.  22);  and, 
if  he  lay  out  his  money  at  any  time,  though  itbe  to  necessary 
uses,  to  his  own  childrens  good,  he  brawls  and  scolds ;  his 
heart  is  heavy ;  much  disquieted  he  is,  and  loth  to  part  from 
it :  miser  abstinet,  et  timet  uti  ^Hor.)  He  is  of  a  wearish,  dry, 
,  pale  constitution,  and  cannot  sleep  for  cares  and  worldly  bu- 
siness; his  riches  (saith  Solomon)  will  not  let  him  sleep,  and 
unnecessary  business  which  he  heapeth  on  himself:  or,  if  be 
dosleepy  'tis  a  very  unquiet,  interrupt,  unpleasing  sleep,  with 
liis  bags  in  his  arms^ 

congestis  undique  saccis 


Indormit  inhians 

and,  though  he  be  at  a  banquet,  or  at  soino  merry  feast,  he 
nghsfor  grief  of  heart  (as  ^  Cyprian  hath  it),  and  cannot  sleep^ 
though  it  be  upon  (^  down  bed;  his  wearish  body  takes  no  rest^ 
^,  troubled  in  his  abundance^  and  sorrowful  in  plenty^  unhappy 
for  the  presents  and  more  unhappy  in  the  life  to  come  (Basil.) 
He  is  a  perpetual  drudge, ^restless  in  his  thoughts,  and  never 
satisfied,  a  slave,  a  wretch,  a  dust-worm ;  semper  quod  idolq 
jsuo  immoletf  sedulus  observat :  (Cypr.  prolog,  ad  sermon,)  stilt 
iseeking  what  sacrifice  he  may  ofier  to  bis  golden  god^perfas 
St  Jiefas^  he  cares  not  how ;  b;s  trouble  is  endless  :  ^crescunt 
filivitic^  ;  tamen  curtcB  nesdo  quidsefnper  abest  rei  :  his  wealth 
increaseth;  and  the  more  he  hath,  tne  more  ^he  wants,  like 
jPharaqhs  lean  kine,  which  devoured  the  fat,  and  were  not  sa-^ 
iti^fied.    ^Austin  therefore  defines  covetousness,  quarumlibef 


»Bcl;  8.  Ub.  %  Bxonerare  cnm  se  posslt  et  relevare  ponderibas;,  pergit  nagis  fbrtnois 
angentibas  pertinaciter  incubare.  "*>  Nod  amiciSj,  non  liberis,  non  ipsi  sibi  qnid- 

qnamiiDjpertit;  possidet  ad  hoc  tantnm,  ne  possidere  alteri  liceat,  &c.  Hieron.  ad 
'Paalin.  Tarn  deest  quod  babet,  quam  qnoid  non  habet.  ^  Epist.  2.  lib.  3,  Suspirat 

in  coovivio,  bibat  licet  gemmis,  et  toro  molliore  marcidnm  corpus  condiderit,  vigilat 
^in  pluma.  ^      d  Angnstatar  ex  abondanti^,  contristatur  ex  opn]eDti&,  infelix  prae- 

sentibus  bonis,  infelicior  in  futoris.  ^  IHomm  cc^tatio  nanqaam  ceasat,  qui  pecv- 

^as  supplere  diligiint.     Ouianer.  tract.  15.  c.  17.  ^  Hor.  3.  Od.  34.  Quo  pluii 

j^axit  potae,  plus  sitiuntur  aqa».  gHor.  1.  2.  Sat.  6.   O  si  angufas  iHe  proximos 

Accedat,  qui  nunc  deformat  agellum !  ^  Lib.  3.  de  lib.  arbit.    iramoriifor  studiis, 

et  amore  seneacit  habendi. 

u2 


176  Ctanei  t^Mek»^h4Af:     :    [Part*  1.  S^e,  % 

reirmi  ini^H^stmi^  ei  imailmUbm  cupidUaMmf  an  utihmiM 
and  ansatiable  desire  of  gam ;  and,  in  one  of  his  episdcs,  com^ 
Mres  iiiohe\]f^wkiokdev0tirBuUfandyetnm>ey haihemauffk^m 
MtonUesspii^  an  endless  misery ;  m  quem  ^eopuhim  ouortlttfr 
tadmerori  senes  utphrimmm  impinguni^  ana,  that  vriiieb  is 
their  greatest  corrosive,  they  are  in  continual  suspicion,  liaaryand 
distrust.  He  thinks  his  own  wife  and  children  are  so  many 
ihieveS)  and  go  about  to  coaen  him,  his  servants  are  all  fttlse: 

Rem  suam  periisse,  seque  eradicarier, 

Et  divfim  atque  hominam  damat  contimio  fidefii, 

De  86  suo  tigillo  fumu  si  qua  exit  foraa. 

If  his  doors  creek,  then  but  he  cryes  anon, 
His  goods  are  ^ohe,  and  he  is  quite  undone. 

Titnidus  PlutuSy  an  old  proverb— as  fearful  as  Plutus :  so  dotft 
Aristophanes,  and  Lucian,  bring  him  in  fearful  stilt,  pale, 
anxious,  suspicious,  and  trusting  no  man.  ^  They  arectfiraidqf 
tempests  for  their  oom^  they  are  afraid  of  their  Jriends^  lest 
they  should  ask  something  qftkem^  beg  ot  borrow  ;  they  are 
(ifraid  of  their  enemi^^  lest  they  hurt  them  ;  thieves^  lest  they 
rob  them  ;  they  are  afraid  of  i/oar^  and  afraid  qfpeace^  afraid 
of  rich^  and  (ifraid  of  poor  ;  cfraidofaU.  Last  of  all,  they  are 
afraid  of  want,  that  they  shall  dye  beggars ;  which  mafkeis  tfcetil 
lay  up  still,  and  dare  not  tise  that  they  have :  (lirhat  if  a  dear 
year  come,  or  dearth,  or  some  loss?)  and  were  it  not  that  they 
are  loth  to  *^lay  btit  money  on  a  rope,  they  would  be  hanged 
forthwith,  aiid  sometimes  dye  to  save  charges,  and  make  away, 
themselves,  if  their  corn  and  cattle  lAiscarry,  though  they  have 
abundance  left,  as  ^Agellius  notes.  ^Valerius  makes  mention 
of  one,  that,  in  a  famine,  sold  a  mouse  for  two  hundred  pencie^ 
and  famished  himself,  Suchare  their  cares,  ^griefis  and  perpetital 
fears.  These  symptomes  are  elegantly  expressed  hyTheo- 
jphrastus  in  his  character  of  a  covetous  man :  ^  lying  in  bed, 
ne  asked  hisynfe  whether  she  shut  the  trunks  and  chests  faet^ 
the  capcajse  be  sealed^  and  wkether  the  hall  door  be  bolted; 
and,  though  she  say  all  is  well,  he  riseth  out  of  his  bed  in  his 

.    ^AfiMTOfvir  inferno  Ht-mwiin,  Sus.  modom  noi^  habei  hoc  egentiorf  qoQplpTa  I 

kabet,  ^Bra9l&.  Adas.  chiL  3.'cent  7.-pro.73.  NnlBfidentes^oiAiuiim  for-  I 

inidapi  ojpef  i  ideo  paTidum  malam  vocat  Ennpides:  metunnt  temb^states  ob  fmmen- 
tum»  amieoii  nt  rogent,  inimicos  ne  ledant,  fares  ne  rapiant ;  beilom  timent,  jpaceM 
tionent,  snmmos^  medios^  infimos.  cHall  Char.  ^  AgellioB,  lib.  3.  c.  L 

luterdiim  eo  sceleris  perveniant,  ob  laernm  at  vitam  propriam  commotent.  «  Lib.7. 
cap.  6.^  ^  ^  Ompes  perpetao  morbo  agitaptur ;  sospicatur  omneg  timidas^  i^iqae  ob 
^^undn  insidiari  patat,  nnnqaam  qaiesoen?*  Plin.  Prooem^  lib.  14.  ^  Cap.  1^ 

Is  lecto  japens,  interrqgat  «xorem  an  ^«am  probe  cliiosity  an  capaala^  &c.  fif  lecto 
Borg^ena  nndna^et  abaqoe  calceis^  accan^ll  lacemlL  omnia  obiena  et  lostransj  et  yix 
«omno  indolgena. 


Mrt^  ^arejhetj  and  bare^gged^  to  see  whether  it  he  sa^  with 
9  dark  Uxntham  searching  every  corner,  scarce  sleeping  a  wink 
all  nig^ht.  Iiucian,  in  that  pleasant  and  witty  dialogue  called 
GalluS)  brings  in  Micyllus  the  cobler  disputing  with  his  cock, 
soiHetinies  Pythagoras ;  where,  after  much  speech  pro  and 
coTt,  to  prove  the  happiness  of  a  mean  estate,  ana  discontents  of 
a  tich  man,  Pytbi^oras  his  cock  in  the  end,  to  illustrate  by 
examples  ihaX  which  he  had  said,  brings  him  to  Gniphon  the 
usurers  house  at  mid-night,  and  after  that  to  Eucrates ;  whom 
they  found  both  awake,  casting*  up  their  accounts,  and  telling 
of  theirmonev,  ''lean,  dry,  pale,  and  anxious,  still  ^suspecting 
lest  sonde  body  should  make  a  hole  through  the  wall,  and  so 
get  in;  or,  if  a  rat  lOr  mouse  did  but  stir,  starting  upon  a  sud** 
4e^  and  running  to  the  door,  to  see  whether  all  were  fast^ 
Plautus,  in  his  Aulularia,  makes  old  Euclio  ^  conuuanding 
Staphyla  his  wife  to  shut  th^  doors  fast,  and  the  fire  to  be  put 
^t,  lei^t  any  body  should  make  that  an  errant  to  come  to  his 
liouse:  when  he  washed  his  hands,  ^  he  Was  loth  to  fling 
away  the  foul  water ;  complaining  that  he  was  undone,  be- 
eause  the  smoak  got  out  of  his  roof*  And  as  he  went  from 
biHii^,  seeing  a  crow  scrat  upon  the  muclk-hill,  returned  in  all 
haste,  taking  it  for  malum  omen^  an  ill  sign,  his  money  was 
digged  up ;  with  many  such*  He  that  will  but  observe  their 
fictions,  snail  find  these  and  many  such  passages,  not  feigned 
for  :sp0rt,  but  If^ally  performed,  verified  indeed  by  such  co^ 
yeltem  and  wis^able  wretches ;  and  that  it  is 


'^  manifesta  pbrene^is, 


Ut  locuples  moriarifi,  egenti  vivere  fato — 
a  meer  madaess,  to  live  like  a  wretch,  and  dye  rich. 

SUBSECT.  Xlil. 

Love  ff  Gaming^  Sfc.  and  Phamres  immoderate  ;  Causes. 

XT  is  a  wonder  to  see,  how  many  poor  distressed  miserable 
wretches  one.sball  meet  almost  in  every  path  and  street  beg* 
l^ing  for^n  alms,  that  have  been  well  descended,  and  some- 
^mes  in  flourishing  estate,  now  ragged,  tatterred,and  ready  to 

'^  Cnri*  exteiHi»tas,  vigUans^  et  secma  anppataiiBs.  ^  Cave^  qnemqmm  alienmn 

in  sdes  introitmseris.  Ignem  extingni  vo\o,  ne  canssie  qaidqaam  sit,  qnod  te  qiib- 
qaam  aaeriiet  Si  bona  Fortana  veniat,  ne  intromiseris.^  Occlude  sis  fores  ambobos 
pessttbs.  Diffcrni^or  ammi,  qdia dssloabeinidavi  est  inihi.  Nimis  hercale  inyitos 
Sbeo ;  ft^t; quid  afMn^  m^.  cl^orat  aquanpnofimdare^ &o.  periit  dam  fimuui 


*  ••  •  •         .  ' 

tlf^  Causes  of  Melanehoty.         [Part.  l.'Sec.  «• 

be  starved,  tingring  out  a  painful  life,  in  discontent  aud  grief 
of  body  and  mind,  and  all  through  immoderate  Iu8l,  gaming, 
pleasure,  and  riot.  Tis  the  common  end  of  all  sensual  Epi-^ 
ciires  and  brutish  prodigals,  that  are  stupified  and  carried  away- 
headlong  with  their  several  pleasures  and  lusts.  Cebes,  in  hid 
table,  S.  Ambrose,  in  his  second  book  of  Abel  and  Cain,  and, 
amongst  the  resf,  Lucian,  in  his  tract  de  Mercede  conductis^ 
hath  excellent  Well  deciphered  such  mens  proceedings  in  bi» 
Picture  of  Opulentia^  whom  he  feigns  to  dwell  on  the  top  of  9 
nigh  mount,  much  sought  after  by  many  suiters.  At  their  first 
coming,  they  are  generally  entertained  by  Pleasure  and  DalR-^ 
uncBy  and  have  all  the  content  that  possibly  may  be  given^  so 
long  as  their  money  lasts ;  but,  when  theil*  means  fail,  they 
are  contemptibly  thrust  out  at  a  back  door,  headlong,  and 
there  left  to  Shame,  Reproach,  Despair.  And  he,  at  first  that 
had  so  many  attendants,  parasites,  and  followers,  young  and 
lusty,  richly  arrayed,  and  all  the  dainty  fare  that  might  be  had, 
with  all  kind  of  welcome  and  good  respect,  is  now  upon  a 
sudden  stript  of  all,  H)a]e,  naked,  old,  diseased,  and  forsaken, 
cursing  his  stars,  ana  ready  to  strangle  himself;  having  tio 
other  company  but  Repentanc^^  Sorrow^  Grief  Derision^ 
Beggery,  and  Contempt ^vvhich  are  his  daily  attendants  to  h\B 
lives  end.  As  the  ^prodigal  son  had  exquisite  musick,  merry 
Company,  dainty  fare  at  first,  but  a  sorrowful  reckoning  in 
the  end  \  so  have  all  such  vain  delights  and  their  followers. 
^  Tristes  voluptaium  exitus,  ut  quisquis  voluptatum  suuruM 
reminisci  volet,  intelliyet :  as  bitter  as  gall  and  wormwood  ]& 
their  last ;  g^ief  of  mind,  madness  it  self.  The  ordinary 
rocks  upon  which  sUch  men  do  impinge  and  precipitate  them- 
selves, are  cards,  dice,  hawks,  and  hounds,  (insanjim  venandi 
studium,  on6  calls  it — insance  substructiones)  their  mad  struc*^ 
tures,  disports,  playes,  &c.  when  they  are  unseasonably 
used,  imprudently  handled,  and  beyond  their  fortunes. — 
Some  men  are  consumed  by  mad  phantastical  buildings,  by 
making  galleries,  cloisters,  terraces,  walks,  orchards,  gardens^ 
pools,  rillets,  bowers,  and  such  like  places  of  pleasure, 
(inutiles  domos,  ^Xenophon  calls  them}  which  howsoever 
they  be  delightsome  things  in  themselves,  and  acceptable 
to  all  beholders,  an  ornament,  and  befitting  some  great 
inen,  yet  unprofitable  to  others,  and  the  sole  overthrow  of 
their  estates.  Forestus,  in  his  bbservations,  hath  an  example 
of  Much  a  one  that  became  melancholy  upon  the  like  occa- 
sion,  having  consumed  his   substance  in  an   unprofitable 


ft 

*  Ventrico8trti>  nndns,  pallidos,  Imvk  padorem  occnltans*  dexfar&  sefflsom  stranga. 

„       ^ .._„. .:«„_:.-..r_    u.._: i._: »_.  »- Luke,  15, 

viwgenli 


Iaos.    Occuriit  autem  eiceanti  Pcenitetitia,  his  mlseraip  conficiens,  &c.        *>  Liike>l$. 
■  Boethius  ^  In  CEconom.    Quid  si  aonc  oatendmn  eos  qui  vtBSpBA 


domus  ibutilcd  asdificant?  iuquit  Socrates. 


JMern.  3."  Subfi,  13.]     Lave  of  Gamingi  ^c*  17S 

building,  which  would  afterward  ^ield  hiin  lib  ad^antagieiJ 
Others,  I  say^ate  <^  oirerthrdwn  by  those  mad  sjports  ofhawk^ir 
ing  and  hunting-^honest  recreations,  and  fit  lor  some  great 
men,  but  not  for  every  base  inferiour  person.  Whilst  thev 
will  maintain  their  faulkoner»  dogs,  and  hjanting  nags,  their 
wealth  (saith  ^Salmutze)  runs  away  with  hounds^  and  their 
fortunes  flye  away  with  hawks :  thev  persecute  beasts  so  long, 
till,  in  the  end,  they  themselves  degenerate  into  beasts  (as 
?  Agrippa  taxeth  them),  ^  Actseon  like^  for,  as  he  was.  eaten  to 
lleath  by  his  own  dogs,  so  do  they  devour  themselves  andtheir 
patrimonies,  in  such  idle  and  unnecessary  disports,  neglecting 
in  the  mean  time  their  more  necessary  business,  and  to  follow 
their  vocations*  Over-mad  too  sometimes  are  our  great  men 
in  delighting  and  doting  too  much  on  it;  ^when  they  drive 
poor  husbanqtmenjrom  tKeir  tillage  (as^Scurisburiensis  objects, 
Polycrat.  L  1.  c.  4),  Jling  down  counirey  farms,  and  whole 
towns,  to  make  parks  andjorests,  starving  men  to  feed  beasts^ 
and  ^punishing  in  the  mean  time  such  a  man  that  shall  molest 
their  game,  more  severely  than  him  thai  is  otherwise  a  common 
hacker,  or  a  notorious  thief.  But  great  men  are  some  wayes 
to  be  excused;  the  meaner  sort  have  ho  evasion  why  they 
should  not  be  counted  mad.  Poffgius,  the  Florentine,  tells  a 
merry  story  to  this  purpose,  conoemning  the  folly  and  imper- 
tinent business  of  such  kind  of  persons.  A  physician  of  Mi- 
lan, (saith  he)  that  cured  mad  men,  had  a  pit  of  water  in  his 
house,  in  which  he  kept  his  patients,  some  up  to  the  knees, 
;8ome  to  the  girdle,  some  to  the  chin,  pro  mode  insanias,  as 
they  were  more  or  less  affected.  One  of  them  by  chance,  that 
was  well  recovered,  stood  in  the  door,  and  seeing  a  gallant 
ride  by  with  a  hawk  on  his  fist,  well  mounted,  with  his  sf>a- 
oiels  after  him,  would  needs  know  to  what  use  all  this  prepay 
ration  served.  He  made  answer  to  kill  certain  fowl.  Thepa* 
tient  demanded  again,  what  his  fowl  might  be  worth,  which 
be  killed  in  a  year.  He  replyed,  five  or  ten  crowns ;  and  when 
he  urged  him  further  what  his  dogs,  horse,  and  hawks,  stood  « 


>  Sarisbariensis,  Polycrat  1. 1.  c.  4.  Venalores  omnes  adhoc  institatioiieiD  redolent 
CentaQroram.  Raro  inTemtar  qoiaqaam  eornm  modestaset  gravis,  raro  contioens,  et, 
at  credo,  spbrias  nnqoam.  ^  ^  Pancirol.  Tit  23.  Avolant  opes  cam  accipitre. 

^Insignis  venatorom  staltitia,  et  sapervacaoea  ciira  eomm,  qui,  dum  oiminni  veoati- 
bni  insistant,  ipsi,  abjecta  omni  hnmanitate,  in  feiras  degenerant,  ut  Act»on,  &c» 
^Sabin.  in  Ovia.  Met  « Agrippa,  de  vanit  scient    Insanam  venandi  stadinm, 

dam  a  novalibas  arcentar,  agricolse,  snbtrahnnt  prsedia  rasticis,  agri  colonis  preecla- 
dnntar,  sylvae  et  prata  pastoribns,  nt  aogeanturpascaaferis. — ^Megestatis  reus  agricola, 
m  gast^rit  ^  A  novalibas  sois  arcentar  agricole,  dam  ferae  haheant  vagandi 

libertatem:  istis  tit  pascaa  aageantor,  prsedia  sabtrabuntor,  &c.  Sarisbariensia. 
irFeris  qaam  hominibns  seqaiores.  Cambd.  de  Guil.  Conq.  qui  36  ecclesias  matrices 
depopulatus  est  ad  Forestam  Novam.     Mat  Piuris. 
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bim  in^  be  tald  btm  fbnrbiln^Kd  croii'na.  Wttb'that  tfa^  Ab' 
titnt  b^d  faim  be  gme,  M  hff  foved  hia  Itfft  ftnd  well^re ;  <•  fo^^ 
If  onr  master  come  itnd  6bd  thee  here,  be  will  put  thee  in  tbe 
pit  ftiDon^t  mad  men,  up  to  Hte  chiD  ;"  tfttin^  tbe  madhess 
and  fully  of  sncfa  fain  ti>eii;  thiit  sjietid  tbemeelves  itl  thosii 
idle  aborts,  ne^<!ctihg  tlieir  blisittesB  Bhd  necessary  affkin^ 
hee  Decilam,  dtat  huntin?  pope^  In  much  di«c<ommend^  by. 
» Juviiis  iiB  hjfl  life,  for  bis  iiuffioderate  desirfe  of  hawking  and 
huntins,  in  so  much,  that  (as  he  saith)  he  would  sometimes 
live  about  Ostia  weeks  aft  monetbs  together,  leave  buitfet^ 
^  anrespected,  bulla  and  pardons  Unsized,  to  his  own  prejU- 
dice>  and  mas^y  private  mens  loMs  :  ^itnd,  if  he  had  been  ht 
chfmct  crogged  m  Am  ^&rt,  or  Kit  game  Hot  go  good,  he  wat  m 
impatient  that  he  tcoutd  rei^le  aM  mixcaH  many  t^iee  men  bJT 
gretU  Korth  veith  mogt  bitter  toKntt,  look  g»  Vner,  be  so  «-ngrif 
mad  wkspigb,  m  grieved  und  molested,  that  il  u  thcretKble  to 
rebite  it.  But,  if  be  had  »>od  sport,  and  beeb  Well  pleailled 
on  the  dtfaer  Htdto,  vtcn^biH  mtini^efifid,  w^di  unspeakable 
bounty  and  munificento,  be  woald  reward  all  h^  i^HoW  faan^ 
(era,  and  deny  nothing  to  any  suiter,  when  he  was  itt  tbak 
mood,  To  say  troth,  'ti«  the  ddmiUon  humOsr  of  all  g^mekterAi 
as  Cr^atffiUa  obierrea :  ifthey  win,  no  men  titling  ate  so  jo-^ 
rial  and  merry;  but,  ^ifthey  lose,  th^AUgfi  ie  be  bat  a  triflte^ 
tWo  or  three  games  at  tables,  or  dealing^  at  tardk  ITot  twb 
pence  a  game,  tbey  are  so  cholerick  and  testy,  t&at  no  Btau 
piay  speak  with  them,  ftbd  break  many  times  itato  riolenl 

tiassioDK,  ontha,  iiapre<caiEiafiK,  a»d  unbeseeming  speecbetTt 
ittle  differing  from  mad  then  for  the  time.  Generally  of  atl 
^mestersana  gaming,  if  it1>e  eXcessiVe,  ^hus  inUch  we  taaf 
enpclole,  that,  whether  they  Win  orlii>«e  tbrtbepire^nt,  Aeil- 
winnineis  are  not  tRunera  Jhrtunte,  ieii  fjMidia,  its  tlaA  visi 
JScneca  deterDeiines-~n6t  fortunes  ^fts,  but  baits ;  the  com^ 
ini  'caiAetropbe  is  '  beggery  .■  '  nt  pestis  vitark,  »h  tuffmU 
nfeit  pMWnioM  ;  as  tbe  plague  takes  awUy  life,  so  thHl  ^A^iB^ 
^oods;  Yor  *Muw»  Mnft,  inopea  et  tgehi; 

h  Alea  Scylla  vorax,  species  cerlisgima  furti, 

Noa  cautenta  bonis,  animum  fiaoque  perfida  mei^t, 

toeda,  furax,  iofaniis,  ioers,  Ainosa^  nuDB. 

TpDaloa.  lain  iDitiali«i>a  iDdr.nt 
et  incradjlule  .t^  quii  .vqlU* 
'  Unicoiqaa  sDten 
.  i]eccptlw  »iL  ■  Jatta. 

lus;  poBitiaed  Iq 
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'  Damhodenii.  (Iwh. 
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For  a  little  pleQ^tire  tbey  take,  and  dome  small  gains  and  geu 
tings  notf  and  then,  their  wives  and  children  are  wringed  in  thd 
lidean  time;  and  they  themselves,  with  the  loss  of  body  and  soul, 
rue  it  in  %he  end.  I  will  say  nothing  of  those  prodigious  pro- 
digals, "^perdendtepecunim  gemtm^  (as  he  taxed  Anthony)  qui 
pfUfim&nium  sine  ulldjori  calumnid  aiHiituntj  (tsaith  ^Cyprian) 
and  .^  mad  Sybaritical  spendthrifts,  quique  und  comedunt  patri^^ 
monia  aena  ;  that  eat  up  all  at  a  breakfast,  at  a  supper,  or 
amongst  bauds,  parasites,  and  players  ;  consume  themselves 
m  an  mstant,  (as  if  they  had  flung  it  into  *^Tyber)  with  great 
wagers,  vain  and  idle  expences,  &c.  not  themselves  only,  but ' 
even  all  their  friends ;  as  a  man  desperately  swimming  drowns 
him  that  comes  to  help  him^  by  suretiship  and  borrowing  they 
will  willingly  undo  all  their  associates  and  allies ;  "  iratipecu- 
niiSf  as  he  saith — angry  with  their  money.  '  What  with  awan^ 
ion  eye,  a  liquorish  tongue,  and  a  gamesome  handy  when  they 
have  undiscreetlv  impoverished  tfiemselves,  mortgaged  their ' 
wits  together  with  their  lands,  and  entombed  their  ancestors 
fair  possessions  in  their  bowels,  they  may  lead  the  rest  of  their 
dayes  in  prison,  as  many  times  they  do,  they  repent  at 
leisure  :  and,  when  all  is  gone,  begin  to  be  thrifty  :  but  seira 
est  infundo  parsimoyiia  ;  'tis  then  too  late  to  look  about;  their 
«  end  is  misery,  sorrow,  shame,  and  discontent.  And  well  they 
deserve  to  be  infamous  and  discontent,  ^  catamidiari  in  amphi- 
theatrOy(nB  by  Adrian  the  emperours  edict  they  were  of  old; 
decoctores  bonorum  suorum;  so  he  calls  them — prodigal  Fools) 
to  be  publickly  shamed,  and  hissed  out  of  all  societies,  rather 
than  to  be  pitied  or  relieved.  »The  Tuscans  and  Boeotians 
brought  their  bankrupts  into  the  market  place  in  a  bier,  with 
an  empty  purse  carried  before  them,  all  the  boyes  following, 
where  they  sat  all  day^  circumstante  plehe^  to  be  infamous 
and  ridiculous.  At  ^  Padua,  in  Italy,  they  have  a  stone  called 
flbe  stone  of  turpitude^  pear  the  senate  house,  where  spend- 
l^rif%s,  and  such  as  disclaim  nonpayment  of  debts,  do  sit  with 
,  their  hinder  parts  bare,  that,  by  that  note  of  disgrace,  others 
may  be  terrified  front  all  such  vain  expence,  or  borrowing 
more  than  they  can  tell  how  to  pay.  The  *  civilians  of  old 
4et  guardians  over  such  brain-sick  prodigals,  as  they  did  over 
mad-men,  to  moderate  their  expences,  that  they  should  not 
so  loosely  consume  their  fortunes^  to  the  utter  undoing  of 
their  families. 

•Sallnst  bTom.  3.  S^r.  de  a)e&     .  ^^Plntds^  ib  AriaAoph*  calla  «1I  taicti 

'  gamesters  mad  men ;  Si  in  insanam  hominem  contigero.  SpoDtanenm  ad  se  irahant 
nirorem :  et  os,  et  nares,  et  ocalos,  rivos  facinot  furoris  et  diversoria.  Chrys.  hoin.7.1. 
^naciHtUiins  JUWirs, !.  1 .  dehteft.  «  Seiietti.  ^Hall.  g In  Sat  11. 

SwTcfeddithte  lirtftirtift,  *t  crebcente  pk%i  -^m  te  man^t  exifiTs— i«btis  ta  ^htrem 
iS^t^'?  n  Srfftrtfaa.  Adrfann.  '  AIex.«li.  Alex.  K4$.  c.  FO.    HeteOerbeiius. 

1. 5.  GHe.  tii9e.  k  Fibes  M^ris.  UufiifiAin.  in  I>^^«(it^ 


IJO*  .Causes  of  Melancholy.       [Pari.  1.  Sec*  2^ 

I  may  not*  here  omit  those  two  main  plagues,  and  common 
dotages  of  humane  kind,  wine  and  women,  which  have  in-, 
fatuated  and  besotted  myriads  of  people.  They  go  commonly 
together. 

*  Qui  vino  indulget,  quem(]fue  alea  deeoquit,  ille 
In  Venerem  putris*. 

To  whom  is  sorrow,  4saith  Solomon,  ^Prov.  23.  39.)  to  whom  is 
wo,  but  to  such  a  one  as  loves  drink?  It  causeth  torture,  (vino 
tortus  et  ird)  and  bitterness  of  mind  (Sirac.  31.  21).  Vinuni 
ywrom,  Jeremy  calls  it  {chap*  15),  wine  of  madness,  as  well  he 
may ;  for  insanire  facit  sanosy  it  makes  soundmen  sick  and  sad, 
and  wise  men  ^mad,  to  say  and  do  they  know  not  what.  Ac^ 
cidit  hodie  terribilis  ca^stis  (saith  *^  St.  Austin) :  hear  a  miser- 
able accident :  Cyrillus  son  this  day,  in  hisdrink,  matremprceg" 
nantem  nequiter  oppressit^  sororem  violare  voluit^  patrem  occidit 
Jercy  et  duos  altos  sorores  ad  mortem  vulneravit — would  have 
violated  his  sister,  killed  his  father,  &c.  A  true  saying  it  was  of 
him^vino  dari  Icetitiamet  dolorem;  drink  causeth  mirth,  and 
drink  causeth  sorrow ;  drink. causeth /9ov<?rfjf  and  want  ^  (Pro  v. 
2 1 .)  shame  and  disgrace,  Multi  ignebiles  eva^ere  ob  vinipotumy 
^•c.  /Austin)  amissis  honoribus^  profugi  aberrdrunt :  many 
men  nave  made  shipwrack  of  their  fortunes,  and  go  like  rogues 
and  beggars,  having  turned  all  their  substance  into  aurum 
potabile^  that  otherwise  might  have  lived  in  good  worship  and 
nappy  estate ;  and,  for  a  few  hours  pleasure  (for  their  Hilary 
term^  but  short),  or  ^Jree  madness  (as  Seneca  calls  it),  pur- 
chase unto  themselves  eternaltediousness  and  trouble. 

That  other  madness  is  on  women,  ^postatare  Jacit  cor, 
(saith  ttie  wise  man)  ^  atque  homini  cerberum  minuit.  Pleasant 
at  first  she  is  (like  Dioscorides  Jlhododaphne,  that  fair  plant 
to  the  eye,  but  poyson  to  the  taste) ;  tne  rest  as  bitter  as 
wormwood  in  the  end,  (Prov.  5.  4)  and  sharp  as  a  two-edged 
sword  (7.  21).  Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell^  and  goes  down 
to  ths  chambers  oj^ death.  What  more  sorrowful  can  be  said  ? 
They  are  miserable  in  this  life,  mad,  beasts,  led  like  ^  oxen  to 
the  slaughter  :  and  (that  which  is  worse)  whoremasters  and 
drunkards  shall  be  judged;  amittunt  gratiam^  (saith  Austin) 
perdunt  gloriam,  incurrunt  damnationem  ceternam.  They  lose 
grace  and  glory : 

'    '■  .       g  brevis ilia  volaptas 

Abrogat  eeternum  coeli  decus.  ^     ■ 
they  gain  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 

a  Persias,  Sat  5.  bPocnlnm  quasi  sinns,  in  qoo  scepe  nanfiraffiiiiii  &ciaiit,  jac- 

tur&  turn  pecanis&  tarn  mentis.  Erasm.  in  Prov.  Galicnm  remiges.  ehil.  4.  cent.  7.  Pro» 
41.       ^      c  Ser.  33.  ad  frat.  in  Eremo.  d  Liber»  anius  bor»  insaniam  «eteiAO^ 

temporis  tasdio  peasant  ^Menander.        .  ^Prov.  5*  g  Merlin,  Cocc. 
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SUBSECT.  XIV. 

■ 

JPhilautia,  or  Self-love^  Vain-glory^  Praise^  Honour ,  ImmO' 
derate  Applause^  Pride^  over-much  Jotfy  ^c.  Causes. 

feELF-LOVE,  pride,and  vain-glory,  *C£Ect«  amorsui^  (which 
Chrysostoine  callsoneof  the  devils  tnree  great  nets;  ^Bernard, 
an  axrow  which  pierceth  the  soul  through^  and  slayes  it ;  a 
sly  insensible  enemy  J  not  per  e^ved)  &re  main  causes.  Where 
neither  anger,  lust,  covetousness,  fear,  sorrow,  &c.  nor  any 
other  perturbation,  can  lay  hold,  this  will  si ily  and  insensibly 
pervert  us.  Qtiem  non  gula  vicity  philautia  superavit  (saith 
,  Cyprian) :  whom  surfeiting  could  not  overtake,  self-love  hath 
overcome.  ^  He  hath  scorned  ail  money ^  bribes^  giftSy  up-- 
right  otherwise  and  sincere^  hath  inserted  himself  to  no  fond 
tmaginationy  and  sustained  all  those  tyrannical  concupiscences 
qf  the  body^  hath  lost  all  his  honour 9  captivated  by  vain-glory* 
(Chrysostom.  sup.  Jo,)  Tu  sola  animum  Tnentejnque  peruris, 
gloria :  a  great  assault,  and  cause  of  our  present  malady — 
although  we  do  most  part  neglect,  take  no  notice  of  it,  yet  this 
is  a  violent  battererofoursouTs,causeth  melancholy  and  aotage. 
This  pleasing  humour,  this  soft  and  whisperini>'  popular  air, 
amaiilis  insania^  this  delectable  frensie,  most  irrefragable  i^bb- 
sion^mentis  graiissimuserroryi\i\9  acceptable  disease,  which  so 
sweetly  sets  upon  us,  ravisheth  our  senses,  lulls  our  souls  asleep, 

Siuffs  up  our  hearts  as  so  many  bladders,  and  that  without  all 
eeling,  ^  in  so  much  as  those  that  are  misaffectedwith  it,  never, 
so  much  as  once  perceive  ity  or  think  of  any  cure.  We  com<* 
monly  love  him  best  in  this  *  malady,  that  doth  us  most  harm, 
and  are  very  willing  to  be  hurt :  adulationibus  nostris  libenter 
Jhvemus  (saith  ^Jerome) :  we  love  him,  we  love  him  for  it : 
?  O  Bonciarif  suavcy  suave Jitit  a  te  tali  h<jec  tribui  ;  'twas  sweet 
to  hear  it ;  and,  as  ''Pliny  doth  ingenuously  confess  to  his  dear 
friend  Augurinus,  all  thy  writings  are  most  acceptable^  but 
those  especially  that  speak  of  us:  again,  a  little  after  to  Maxi- 
mus,  ^  /  caAnot' express  how  pleasing  it  is  to  me  to  hear  my 


^  ^Hot".      t         ^Sajfitta,  qnsB  ani  mam  pen^tot,  leviter  penetratysed  noikleve  inflight 
rtiltina.  sap.  cant  ^Qai  omnem  pecaniaium  contemtam  habent,  et  iralli  imagina-' 

tioni  totins  manrli  se  immiscaerint,  et  tyrannicas  corporis  concapiscentias  sastiniieritit, 
hi  intiltotieB,  capti  a  vand  glorii,  omnia  perdiderant.  ^  Hac  correpti  noo  cogi- 

tant  de  medel^.  «  Di,  talem  a  terns  avertite  p«stein.  f  Ep^  ad  Easto> 

chiom,  de  cnstod.  vii^n.  9  Lips.  £p.  ad  Bonciarinm.  h  Ep.  ||b.  9.  Omnia 

taa  scripta  palcherrima  existimo,  maxime  tam«n  iila  quae  de  nobis.  *£xprimerct 

aon  possum j  qnam  sit  juciitidum>  &e. 


ITS  Oau$e$  of  Mebmdkiify.        [Paft^l.tSej^bS; 

self  commended.  Though  we  smile  to  ourselves,  at  least  ironi- 
cally, when  parasites  bedawb  us  with  false  encomionSy  as  many 
princes  cannot  chuse  but  do,  quum  taJe.quid  nihilintra  se  re- 
pererintf  when  they  know  they  come  as  far  short,  as  a  mouse 
to  an  elephant^  of  any  such  vertues  ;  yet  it  doth  us  good. 
Though  we  seem' many  times  to  be  angry,  ^and  blush  at  out 
own  praises^  -yet  out  souls  imcdrdly  rejoice:  U  puffs  hs  up  ; 
"^tis  Jallax  suavitcLS,  blandus  dcBmon^  makes  us  swell  heyond our 
bounds,and forget  our  selves.  H^rtwo  daughters  are  Iightneser 
of  mind,  immoderate  joy  iemd  pride,  not  excluding  thost^  other 
coiicomitdnt  vic69,  which  **  Jodocus  Lorichiu^  reckons  up— ^ 
bragging,  hypoil^risie,  pierishneiss,  and  curiosity. 

'Sow  the  commoti  cause  of  thtis  mischief  ariseth  froiki  iott^ 
selves  or  others :  *=  we  are  active  and  passive.  It  proceeds  in- 
wardly from  our  selves,  as  we  are  active  causes,from  an  over- 
weening conceit  we  have  of  our  good  parts,  own  worth,  (which 
indeed  is  no  worth)  our  bounty,  favour,  grace,  valour,  streidgth, 
wealth,  patience,  meekness,  hospitality,  beauty,  temperance, 
gentry,  knowledge,  wit,  science,  art,  learning,  our^excelleM 
gifts  and  fortunes,  for  which  (Narcissus  like)  we  admire,  flat- 
ter and  applaud  our  selves,  and  think  all  the  world  esteemsr 
so  of  us ;  and,  as  deformed  w6men  easily  believe  those  that 
tell  them  they  be  faii^,  we  are  too  credulous  of  our  own  good 
parts  and  praises,  too  well  perswaded  of  ourselves.  We  brag 
and  vendicate  our  *  own  works,  (and  seem  all  others  in  respect 
df  tts ;  inflati  scientid,  saith  Paul)  our  wisdom,  ^our  learnitkg: 
M  our  geeste  are  swans :  and  we  as  basely  esteem  and  vilifie 
other  mens,  as  we  do  over-highly  prize  and  value  our  own. 
We  will  not  suffer  ttiem  to  be  in  secundis^  no  not  in  tertiis  ^ 
what !  mecum  covfertur  Ulysses  ?  they  are  mures^  muscat,  cu- 
licesj  prce  se^  nitts  and  flies  compared  to  his  inexorable  and 
supercilious,  eminent  and  arrogant  worship ;  though  indeed 
tfiey  be  far  before  him.  Only  wise,  only  rich,  only  fortunate^ 
valorous,  and  fair,  puffed  up  with  this  tympany  of  self-cen*. 
ceit,  as  the  proud  ^  Pharisee,  they  are  not  (as  they  suppose) 
Kke  other  tnen^  of  a  purer  ahd  more  precious  metal :  ^  SoH. 
tA  gerenduB  siint  efficaces  (which  that  wise  Periander  held 
6f  such) :  '  meditantur  omne  qui  prius  negotium,  S^c.  No^ 
^uemdam  (saith  ^  £ra6mus)  I  knew  one  so  arrogant  that  'be 


ftfiwfonl  fit,  licet  nm  indigiMM  dicmnis,  et  cididas  rubor  ora  perfaiidat,  attaiiiM«d 
tettdefA  soam  ititrinaecus  uumae  ketaDtor.  ^  Thesanr.  Theo.  c  Nee  evitt 

«kfhi  oomea  -fibra  est    Per.  d  Emanibas  3Us  JMflceatar  violfe.  Pen»  1.  Sat. 

e Otmria  emm  aotirasapra  modam  placent  'Fab.  1. 10.  o.  3<    Rideatnr,  ddaIa 


97.    Qui  M  crederet  nemioem  uldk  in  re  prsBatantiorem. 
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thought  himself  inferiour  to  no  man  living,  like  *  Callistbenes 
the  philosopher,  that  neither  held  Alexanders  acts,  or  any 
other  subject,  worthy  of  his  pen,  such  was  his  insolency ;  or 
Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  who  thought  none  fit  to  contend  with 
trim  but  the  Romans;  ^eos  solas  dignos  nxtus  quibMsoum  ds 
pnperio  certaret.  That  which  Tully  writ  to  Atticus  long 
since,  is  still  in  force-^^l4ere  was  never  yet  true  poet  or 
oratar,  that  thomghtany  other  better  than  himself.  And  such, 
for  the  most  part,  are  your  pripces,  potentates,  gr^it  phiioso^ 
phers,  historiographers,  authors  of  sects  or  heresies,  and  all 
our  great  scholars,  as  *^Hierom  defines:  a  natural  philoso^ 
pker  is  glories  eteaturet  and  a  very  slave  of  rumour^  /»mei 
tmipofi^r  opinum :  ^nd*  tbough  they  \mi»  de  odntsmpiu 
glorias,  yet  (as  be  observes)  they  will  put  their  names  to  meit 
books.  Vobis  etJamcB  me  semper  dedi,  saith  Trebellius  Pollio, 
I  have  wholly  consecrated  my  self  to  you  and  fanie.  Tw  all 
piy^4^$iret  night  and  day^  'tis  all  my  study  to  raise  my  name: 
Proud  ''Pliny  seconds  biin;  QnamquamO!  ^c.and  that  vain* 
glorious  ^orator  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  in  an  Epistle  of  his 
to  Marcus  Leceeius,  ardeo  incfedibiK  cupidtatCj  Sfc.  I  burn 
with  an  incredible  desire  to  have  my  ^  name  registfed  hi  thj^ 
book.  Out  of  this  fountain  proceeds  all  those  cracks  and  brags, 

^  speramus  earmam  fmgi  posses  Knenda  cedro,  et  loevi 

servanda  cupresso 1*  Non  usitatd  nee  teuui  ferar  pennA 

%nec  in  tetrd  tnorabor  longius.    ^il  p^irvum  aut  humiii 
V»odOf  nil  mortaloy  loguor.     Lhcar^  qua  vioiens  obstrepit  ^u^ 

jSdus. Exegi  monumentum  osre  peremdus.^^-Jar^ique  ^u» 

exegif  quod  nee  Jovis  iVo,  nee  ignis,  ^c.  cum  venit  ilia  dieSf 
^c.  parte  taw^en  meliore  met  super  alta  perennis  astrajerq,r^ 
nom^que  erit  indelebile  nostrum — (This  of  Ovid  1  hav«  para- 
phrasad  in  English — 

And  when  I  amdead  and  gone, 
My  corps  laid  under  a  stone. 
My  fame  shall  yet  survive, 
And  I  shall  be  alive, 
In  these  my  works  for  ever, 
My  glory  shall  persever,  &c.) 


.  tTanto  faita  aoripsit,  at  Alexandri  gr^sta  mferiora  scriptis  sqis  existiHiariBt,    Joj 
,  Yossins,  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  de  hist.  bplatarch.  vit.-  Catonis.  cNemo  no- 

?iani  poeta  aat  orator,  qui  qaemqaam  se  meliorem  arbitraretar.  d  Caaflol.  ad 

ammachiom.    Manoi  pfailosopfaas,  gloriaB  aaimal,  et  popolaris  ktir%  et  rnmomm  venale 
nrnncipiam.  «  Bpist.  5.  Capitoni  sao.     Diebns  ac  noctibas,  hoc  solam  cogito,  si 

qalL  me  posaiim  levafe  homo.    Id  voto  meo  safficit,  Sec.  ^ Tallins.  ir  Ut  no- 

men  meom  scriptis  tois  iUastretor.  — loqaies  animus  sl^idio  aBtemitatis  noctes  et  dies 
abgebatof.    Heinsius,  orat  fiineb.de.Sca].  >»  Hon  art.  Poet.  .^04-  ylt.I  3^ 

Jamque  opus  exegi— Vade,  liber  feliz !  Palingen.  lib.  18. 
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and  that  of  Bnnius,  .  .  .,  j 

.  •  •  ■  « 

Nemo  me  lachrymis  decoret,  neque  funera  fletu 

Faxit:  cur  ?  volito  vivu'  docta  per  ora  virum. — 

with  many  such  proud  strains,  and  foolish  flashes^  too  comnioii 
with  writers.  Not  so  much  as  Democharis  on  the  *  Topicks, 
but  he  will  be  immortal.  Typotius,  dejumd,  shall  be  famous; 
and  well  he  deserves,  because  he  writ  of  fame ;  and  every 
trivial  poet  must  be  renowued, 

i plausuque  petit  clarescere  vulgi. 

This  puffing  humour  it  is,  that  hath  produced  so  many  great 
tomes,  built  such  famous  monuments,  strong  castles,  and 
Mausolean  tombs,  to  have  their  acts  eternized, 

Digito  monstrari,  et  dicier,  "  Hic  est !"  • 

to  see  their  names  inscribed,  as  Phryne  on  the  walls  ofThebes^ 
Phryne  fecit.    This  causeth  so  many  bloody  battles, 

et  noctes  coglt  vigilare  serenas ; 


long  journeys, 

Magnum  iter  intendo;  sed  dat  mihi  gloria  vires 

gaining  honour,  alittle  applause,  pride,  self-glory,  vain-glory— 
that  is  it  which  makes  tnem  take  such  pains,  and  break  out 
into  those  ridiculous  strains,  this  high  conceit  of  themselves,  to 
^  scorn  all  others,  ridiculo  fastu  et  intolerando  contemtu^  (as 
^  Palaemon  the  grammarian  contemned  Yarro,  secnm  et  naias 
et  nwrituras  literas  jactans)  and  brings  them  to  that  height  of 
insolency,  that  they  cannot  endure  to  be  contradicted,  ^or  Tiear 
of  any  thing  but  their  own  commendation^  which  Hierom 
notes  of  such  kind  of  men  :  and  (as  ®  Austin  welt  seconds  him) 
'*ti8  their  sole  study,  day  and  night,  to  be  commended  and  ap- 
plauded;  when  as  indeed,  in  all  wise  mens  judgements,  quibus  , 
cor  sapit,  they  are  ^mad,  empty  vessels,  funges,  beside  thenoi- 
selves,  derided,  et  ut  camelus  in  proverbio,  qucerens  comua^ 
etiam  quas  habebat  aures  amisit ;  tneir  works  are  toyes,  as  an 
almanack  out  of  date,  ^  auctoris  pereunt  garrulitate  sui  ;  they 
seek  fame  and  immortality,  but  reap  dishonour  and  infamy ; 
they  are  a  common  obloquy,  insenscUi,  and  come  far  short  of 
that  which  they  suppose  or  expect*     (^  O  puer,  ut  Ms  vitcJiSf 

»tn  lib.  8,  b  De  ponte  detiicere,"  c  Saeton.  lib.  de  gram.  ^  Nihil 

libenter  audiant,  nisi  landea  anas.  «  Epist  56.  Nihil  aliiid  dies  noctesqoe  co-r 

gitanty  nisi  at  in  studiis  suis  laudentar  ab  hominibos.  fQtnt  major  dementia 

ant  dici  aat  excogitari  potest,  qaam  sic  ob  gloriam  cmciari  ?     Insamam  istam*  J)<v» 
mine,  longe  fac  a  me.    Aastin.  conf.  lib.  ID.  cap.  37»  f  Mart,  h  5.  51. 

>>Hor.  Sat.  1. 1.  2. 
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•msiuo*)  Of  so  many  myriads  of  poets,  rhetoricjans,  |)hiloso« 
-phers,  sophisters,  (as  *  Eusebius  well  observes)  which  have 
written  in  former  a^es,  scarce  one  of  a  thousands  works  re- 
mains ;  nomina  et  liSrisimul  cum  corporibusinterierunt ;  (heir 
books  and  bodies  are  perished  together.  It  is  not,  as  they 
vainly  think,  they  shall  surely  be  admired  and  immortal :  as 
one  told  Philip  of  Macedon  insalting  after  a  victory,  that  his 
shadow  w«u5  no.  longer  than  before,  we  may  say  to  them, 

Nos  demiramur,  sed  non  cum  deside  vulgo^ 
Sed  velut  Harpyias,  Gorgonas,  et  Furias : 

We  oiarvail  too,  not  as  the  vulgar  we, 

But  as  we  Gorgons,  Harpy,  or  Furies  see  :  . 

or,  if  we  do  applaud,  honour,  and  admire — quota  pars^  how 
small  a  part,  in  respect  of  the  whole  world,  never  so  much  as 
hears  our  names  !  now  few  take  notice  of  us !  how  slender  a 
tract,  as  scant  as  Alcibiades  his  land  in  a  map  !  And  yet 
every  man  must  and  will  be  immortal,  as  he  hopes,  and  extend 
his  fame  to  our  Antipodes,  when  as  half,  no  not  a  quarter  of  his 
own  province  or  city,  neither  knows  nor  hears  of  him :  but,  say 
they  did,  what's  a  city  to  a  kingdom,  a  kingdom  to  Europe, 
Europe  to  the  world,  the  world  it  self,  that  must  have  an  eno,  if 
compared  to  the  least  visible  star  in  the  firmament,  eighteen 
times  bigger  than  it?  and  then,  if  those  stars  be  infinite,  and 
every  star  there  be  a  sun,  as  some  will,  and  as  this  sun  of 
ours  hath  his  planets  about  him,  all  inhabited ;  what  propor- 
tion bear  we  to  them  ?  and  whereas  our  glory  ?  Orbem  terrarum 
victor  Romanus  habebat^  as  he  crackt  in  Petronius ;  all  the 
world  was  under  Augustus :  and  so,  in  Constantines  time,  Eu- 
sebius brags  he  governed  all  the  world  :  universum  mundum 

prcBclare  admodum  administravit et  omnes  or  bis  gentes 

imperatori  subjecti  :  so  of  Alexander  it  is  given  out,  the  four 
monarchies,  &c.  when  as  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  ever  had 
the  fifteenth  part  of  the  now  known. world,  nor  half  of  that 
which  was  then  described.  What  braggadocians  are  they  and 
'we  then  !  quam  brevis  hie  de  nobis  sermo  !  as  ^  he  said :  ^pude* 
hit  audi  nominis:  how  short  a  time,  how  little  a  while,  doth 
this  fame  of  ours  continue !  Every  private  province,  every 
small  territory  and  city,  when  we  have  all  done,  will  yield  as 
generous  spirits,  as  brave  examples  in  all  respects,  as  famous  as 
ourselves — Cadwallader  in  Wales,  Rollo  in  Normandy — Rob- 
bin-hoodand  Little  John  are  as  much  renowned  in  Sherwood, 
as  CaBsar  in  Rome,  Alexander  in  Greece,  or  his  Hephaestion* 

^Lib.  cont.  Philos.  cap.  1.  ^Tull.  oom.  Scipt  cBoethim. 
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venit:  every  towiiy  city»  book^  19  fiiH  ofhri^YP  Mdiens,  wun- 
tors),  scholars ;  and  thpug^h  ^  Brasidats  was  a  w<^bjr  ^tmn, 
a  good  man,  and,  a^  they  tbougbt,  not  to  be  matched  in  Lft- 
cedsemon,  yet,  as  bis  mother  truly  said,  plurea  habet  Sparta 
JBrasidd  meliares  ;  Sparta  bad  many  better  men  than  ever  he 
was :  and,  howspever  thou  admirest  thyself,  tby  friend,  many 
an  obscure  fellow  the  world  neyer  took  notice  of,  had  he  been 
in  place  or  action,  would  have  done  much  better  than  he  or 
thyself.  ? 

Another  kind  of  mad  men  there  is,  opposite  to  these,  that 
>  are  insensibly  mad,  and  know  not  of  it — such  as  contemn  all 
praise  and  ^lory,  think  tbemselres  most  free,  when  as  indeed 
they  are  most  mad:  calcantj  sed  alio  fastu:  a  company  of 
cynicks,  such  as  are  monks,  hermites,  anachorites,  that  con- 
temn the  world,  contemn  themselves,  contemn  all  titles,  hc^ 
nours,  offices,  and  yet,  in  that  con  tempt,,  are  more  proild  than 
any  man  living  whatsoever.  They  are  proud  in  humility  ; 
proud  in  that  they  ai*e  not  proud  ;  s^epe  konw  de  vantBffloruB 
contemtu  vanius gloriatur^  9m  Austin  hath  it  (confess,  lib.  10. 
eap^  38);  like  Uiogenes,  intus  ghriantur^  they  brag  in« 
wardly,  and  feed  themselves  fat  with  a  s^If^conceit  of  $anc-« 
tity,  which  is  no  better  than  hypocrisie.  They  g^  in  sheens 
russet,  niany  great  men  that  might  maintain  themselves  m 
cloth  of  gold,  and  seem  to  be  dejected,  humble,  by  their 
outward  carriage,  when  as  inwardly  they  are  swoln  full  of 
pride,  ai*rogancy,  and  selfconceit.  And  therefore  Seneca 
adviseth  bis  friend  Lucilius,  ^  in  his  attire  and  gesture,  out" 
teard  a^tions^  especially  to  avoid  aU  such  things  as  are  more 
notable  in  themselves;  as  a  rugged  attire^  hirsute  heady  horrid 
beardy  contempt  of  money,  coarse  lodging j  and  whatsoever 
leads  to  fame  that  opposite  way. 

All  this  madness  yet  proceeds  from  ourselves  :  the  main 
engine  which  batters  us,  is  from  others;  we  aremeerly  passive 
in  this  business.  A  company  of  parasites  and  flatterers, 
that,  with  immoderate  praise,  and  bumbast  epithetes,  glozing 
titles,  false  elogiums,  so  bedawb  and  applaud,  gild  over  many 
a  silly  and  undeserving  man,  that  they  clap  him  quite  out  of 
his  wits.  Res  imprimis  violentd  est  laudum  plaeentay  as  Hie- 
torn  notes  :  this  common  applause  is  a  most  violent  thing, 
(a  drum)  a  fife,  and  trumpet,  cannot  so  animate)  that  fattens 
men,  erects  and  dejects  them  in  an  instant. 

»Patei|n.  Gisalp.  hist.  lib.  1.  ^Platarch.  iijcnrgo.  cSpigtS.  llljid  te  admo* 
neo,  ne  eoram  more,  qui  non  proficere,  sed  coospici  cnpiant,  facias  aliqaa,  qum  in  ha- 
bitu  tuo,  aiit  genere  vitae,  notabilia  sint  Asperum  caitam,  et  intonsum  capaf/negli- 
gentiorem  barbam,  indictiim  ai^enlo  odiam^  cohile  hnmi  positam,  et  quidquid  aliad 
laodemrPervcfS^  vi&  flcqnit»f,  evita. 
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^Palma  negata  macrttin,  donata  reducit  opimum. 

It  makes  tbem  fat  and  lean,  as  fr6st  doth  conies.  ^  And  who  is 
that  mortal  man  that  can  so  contain  himself^  that^  if  he  be  im- 
moderately commended  and  applauded,  will  not  be  moved  ? 
Let  him  be  what  he  will,  those  parasites  will  overturn  him-: 
if  he  be  a  king,  he  is  one  of  the  nine  worthies,  more  than  a 
man,  a  God  forthiyith  ^  (edictwm  Domini  Deique  nostri)  ;  and 
they  will  sacrifice  unto  him : 


^  divines,  si  tu  patiaris,  honores 


Ultro  ipsi  dabimus,  meritasque  sacrabimus  aras. 

If  he  be  a  souldier,  then  Themistocles,  Epaminondas,  Hector, 
Achilles,  duo  Julmina  belli,  triumviri  terrarum,  -Sf^c.  and  the 
valour  of  both  Scipios  is  too  little  for  him ;  he  is  invictissimtts^ 
serenissimus,  multis  tropasis  ornatissimus,  naturev  dominus, 
although  he  be  leptis  galeatus,  indeed  a  very  coward,  a  milk 
sop,  ^and  (as  he  said  of  Xerxes)  postremus  in  pugnd,  primus 
injugd,  and  such  a  one  as  never  durst  look  his  enemy  in  the 
face.  If  he  be  a  big  man^  then  is  he  a  Sampson,  another  Her- 
cules: if  he  pronounce  a  speech,  another  Tully  or  Demos- 
thenes (as  of  Herod  in  the  Acts,  thevoyce  of  God,  and  not  of 
laum)  ;  if  he  can  make  a  verse,  Homer,  YirgiJ,  &c.  And  then 
my  silly  weak  patient  takes  all  these  elogiums  to  himself;  if 
lie  be  a  scholar  so  commended  for  his  much  reading,  excellent 
style,  method,  &c.  he  will  eviscerate  himself  like  a  spider, 
study  to'  death  :  ' 

Laudatas  os  ten  tat  avis  Junonia  pennas ; 

fieacock-^like,  he  will  display  all  his  feathers.  If  he  be  a 
•souldier,  and  so  applauded,  his  valour  extoH'd,  though  it  be 
impar  congressus,  as  that  of  Troilus  and  Achilles — infelix 
puer — ^he  will  combat  with  a  ^iant,  run  first  upon  a  breach : 
as  another  ^Philippus,  he  will  ride  into,  the  thickest  of  his 
enemies.  Gommena  his  house  keeping,  and  lie  will  beggar 
himself;  commend  his  temperance,  ne  will  starve  himself. 


-laudataque  virtus 


Crespit ;  et  immensum  gloria  calcar  habet. 
he  is  mad,  mad,  mad!  no  wboe  with  him ; 

Impatiens  consortis  erit ; 


aaod,   completis  moris^  coiuipici  ne  pusnantem,   a  mnro   spectantibns^   egregium 
acebat. 

VOL,  I.  '  X  . 
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be  will  over  tfaie  *  Alpeft,  td  be  talked  of,  or  to  ntiaiititain  his  cre- 
dit. Commend  an  ambitious  maoy  some  proud  prince  or  p<»- 
tentate :  siplus tsquo  laudeiur^ (saith  ^  Erasmus)  cristas  erigii^ 
^xuit  hominemj  Deum  geputat ;  he^  sets  up  bis  crest,  and  will 
be  no  longer  a  man,  but  a  God. 

« nihil  est,  quod  credere  de  se 

Non  audet,  quum  laudatur,  Dis  eequa  potestas. 

How  did  this  work  with  Alexander,  that  would  needs  be  Jupi- 
ters  son,  and  gOy  like  Hercules,  in  a  lions  skin  ?  Domitian,  a 
God,  (^  liominus  Deus  noster  sic  fieri  jubet)  like  the  ®  Persian 
kings,  whose  image  was  adored  by  all  that  came  into  the  citjr 
of  Babylon.     Commodus  the  emperour  was  so  gulled  by  hi^ 
flattering  parasites,  that  he  must  be  called  Hercules.     ^An* 
tonius  the  Romari  would  be  crowned  with  ivy,  carried  in  a 
chariot,  and  adored  for  Bacchus.   Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  was 
married  to^  Minerva,  and  sent  three  several  messengers,  one 
after  another,  to  see  if  she  were  come  to  liis  bed-chamber. 
Such  a  one  was  ^Jupiter  Menecrates,  Maximinus  Joyianus, 
Dioclesiainus  Herculeus,  Sapor  the  Persian  king,  brother  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  our  modern  Turks^  that  will  be  Gpds 
on  earth,  kings  of  kings,  Gods  shadow,  commanders  of  all  tfaiMt 
may  be  commanded,  our  kings  of  China  .and  Tartairia  in 
this  present  age.     Such  a  one  w,as  Xerxes,  that  would  whip 
the  sea,  fetter  Neptune,  stuUdjact^Mid^  andsenda  chiEiIlenge 
to  Mount  Athos ;  and  such  are  many  sottish  princes,  broti^bt 
into  a  fools  paradise  by  their  parasites.  'Tis  a  common  humour, 
incident  to  all  men,  when  they  are  in  great  places,  or  come  to 
the  solstice  of  honour,  have  done,  or  des^rvM  well,  to  ap- 
plaud and  flatter  themselves.      Stultitiam  suam  produni,  ,^c. 
(saith  ^  Platerus)  your  very  tradesmen,  if  they  be  excellent, 
will  crack  and  brag,  and  shew  their  folly  in  excess.    ^  They 
have  good  parts ;  and  they  know  it ;  you  need  not  tell  them  of 
it ;  out  of  a  conceit  of  their  worth,  they  go  smiline*  to  them- 
selves,  and  perpetual  meditation  oftheir  trophies  and  plaudites: 
they  run  at  the  last  quite  mad,  and  lose  their  wits.    Petrarch^ 
(lib,  1.  de  contemptu  fimnidi)  confessed  as-mu^  of  himself; 

^1,  demens,  et  sasTaft  carre  per  Alpes ;  Aade  aliqoid,  &c.  Ut  pnens  ptaceas^  «t 
declamatio  fiaa.  Jav.  Sat.  lOL  dXh  M^r.  Bbcdm.  cJareAiil.  Sat  4. 

d  Sneton.  c.  12.  in  Domitiano.  ^Briaoniiu.  f  Antonias,  ab  asaentatoribos 

evectns,  Liberum  se  Patrem  appellari  jnrait,  et  pro  dco  4e  TOiiditayit  nedimitaa 
heder&,  et  coroii&  velatoa  aiire&,  et  thjrsam  tenens^  cotfaomisqiie  aaccinctos,  cnrra, 
velat  Liber  Pater,  vectus  est  Alexandnso.  Pater,  vol.  post.  i  Minerrae  naptias 

ambiit,  taato  furore  percitas>  nt  satellites  mitteret  ad  Tidendam  htxta  dea  in  thalaidbm 
venisset,  ^.     -      n^Iian.  lib.  12.  ^De  mentis  riienat.  cap.  S.  ^Sei. 

quitunme  superbia  fori|wfa.  Livins,  lib.  11.  OracaTdm  est^  vivida  ssspe  iogenklaz^ 
uriare  bac,  et  evanescere ;  moJtaeqae  seasom  penitiw  aminsse.  Hooaoes  intaeiitiir, 
ac  si  ipsi  non  essent  hosmines. 
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and  Caandan  (in  his  fifth  bookofWndotn)  gives  an  instance  in 
a  smith  of  Milati,  a  fellow  citizen  of  bis, ""  one  Galeus  de  Ra- 
beis^  that,  being  commended  for  refinding  of  an  instrumentof 
Arehimedes,  for  joy  ran  mad.  Phitarch  (in  th^  life  of  Artax* 
erxes)  bath  such  a  like  story  of  one  Chamus,  a  souldier,  that 
wounded  king  Cyrus  in  battel,  and  grew  thereupon  so  ^arro" 
gani,  thaif  in  a  snort  space  after ^  ke  lost  his  wits^  80,  many 
men,  if  any  new  honour,  ofiice,  preferment,  booty,  treasure, 
possession,  or  patrimony,  ex  insperato  fall  upon  them,  for 
immoderate  joy,  and  continual  meditation  of  it,  cannot  sleep, 
^or  tell  what  they  say  or  do ;  they  are  so  ravished  on  a  sud- 
den, and  with,  vain  conceits  transported,  there  is  no  rule  with 
them.  Epaminondas  therefore,  tne  next  day  after  bis  Leuc- 
trian  victory,  ^  came  abroad  all  squalid  and  submiss^  and  gave 
no  other  reason  to  his  friends  of  so  doing,  than  that  he  per^' 
ceived  himself  the  day  before,  by  reason  of  his  good  fortune, 
to  be  too  insolent,  overmuch  joyed.  Thiat  wise  and  vertuous 
lady  ^  ^ueen  Katharin,  dowager  of  England,  in  private  talk, 
upon  like  occasion,  said,'  that  ^she  would  not  willingly  endure 
the  eittremity  of  either  fortune  ;  but^  if  it  wete  so  that  ofne* 
cessHy  she  must  undergo  the  one^  she  would  be  in  adversity y 
becamse  comfort  was  never  wanting  in  it ;  but  still  counsel  and 
gm^mMent  were  defective  in  the  other  :  they  could  not  mode- 
rate themselves. 


SUBSECT.  XV. 

jLove  of  Learning^  or  overmuch  Study.  With  a  Digression 
of  the  Misery  of  Scholars^  and  why  the  Muses  are  melan^ 
choly. 

liEONARTUS  Fuchsius  (Instit.  lib.  3.  sect.  1.  cap.  1),  Felix 
Plater  (/i6.3.  de  mentis  alienat,)  Here,  de  Saxonia  {Tract,  post. 
de  melanch.  cap.  3)«  speak  of  a  «  peculiar  fury,  which  comesby 
overmuch  study*  Fernelius  (^lib.  Leap.  18)  ^  puts  study,con- 
templation,  and  continual  meditation,  as  an  especial  cause  of 


*  Oaleas  de  Rnbeis^  civis  noster,  fitber  ferrarias,  ob  iDveDtionem  instnimeiiti,  cocb- 
lee  olim  Arcbimedis  ^ti^  ,pnB  IsBtiti^  inflairivit.  ^  Iii8aiii&  jpogtmodum  cflnrepfotfy, 

ob  qimiaiii  inde  flrrogantiani.  ^  Bene  fenre  magnam  disce  fortanam.  Hor.— 'For- 

to&am  reverenter  babe^  qoicmiqae  repente  Diyea  ab  exiU  pro^diere  loco.  AoaooSfatL 
^  Procesaif  sqnalidns  et  snbmissiu^  at  bestemt  diei  gaadinm  intemperans  hodie  ckflti- 
garet  «Uxor  Hen.  Yllf.  ^  fNentrios  m  rortonie  extremom  libenter  exper- 

tnram  dixit ;  sed,  si  necessitas  alterias  sabinde  imponeretnr,  optare  se  difficilem  et 
adveyaam ;  qaod  in  hac  nnlli  nnqnam  defoit  solatiimi,  in  aMerk  moHis  con^liam,  &c. 
Ijod.  Vives.  s  FecnKaris  furor  qoi  ex  Uteris  fit  ^  Nihil  raagis  anget^  ac 

assidaa  stadia^  et  profandse  cogitationes. 
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madness;  and,  in  his  86  consul,  cites  the  same  words.    Jo. 
Arculanus  {in  lib.  Rhcisis  ad  Almamorem^  cap.  16)  amongst 
other  causes,  reckons  up  studium  vehemens :  so  doth  Leviuus 
Lemnius  {lib.  de  occuL  not.  mirac*  lib*  1.  cap.  16).      ^JUany 
nuen  (saith  he)  come  to  this  malady  by  continvul^  study ^  and 
night-waking  ;  and^  of  all  other  men^  scholars  are  most  subject 
to  it ;  and  such  (Rhasis  adds)  ""  timt  have  commonly  the  finest 
wits  (Cont.  lib.  1 .  tract.  9) .    Marsilius  Ficinus  (de  sanit.  tuendd, 
lib.  1.  cap.  7)  puts,  melancholy  amongst  one  of  those  five  prin- 
cipal plagues  of  students :  'tis  a  common  maul  unto  them  all, 
and  almost  in   some   measure   an  inseparable  .companion. 
Varro  (belike  for  that  cause)  calls  tristesphilosophoset  severos. 
Severe,  sad,  dry,  tetrick,  are  common  epithetes  to  scholars : 
and   **  Patritius,    therefore,    in  the   Institution   of   Princes, 
would  not  have  them  to  be  great  students  :  for  (as  Machiavel 
holds)  study  weakens  their  bodies,  dulls  their  spirits,  abates 
their  strength  and  courage;   and  good  schoIai*s  are  never 
good  souldiers ;  which  a  certain  Goth  well  perceived ;  for, 
when  his  country-men  came  into  Greece,  and  would  have 
burned  all  their  books,  he  cryed  out  against  it,  by  all  means 
they  shsOuld  not  do  it :  ^  leave  them  that  plague^  which  in 
ti'riie  will  consume    all  their  vigour^    and  martial  spirits. 
The  ^  Turks  abdicated  Cornutus,  the  next  heir,  from  the  em- 
pire, because  he  was  so  much  giyen  to  his  book  ;  and  ^tis  the 
common  tenent  of  the  world,  that  learning  dulls  and  diihi- 
nisheth  the  spirits,  and  so,  per  consequensy  prqduceth  me- 
lancholy. 

Two  main  reasons  may  be  given  of  it,  why  students  should 
be  more  subject  to  this  malady  than  others.  The  one  is,  they 
live  a  sedentary,  solitary  life,  sibi  et  Musis,  free  from  bodily 
exercise,  and  those  ordinary  disports  which  other  men  use ; 
and  many  times,  if  discontent  and  idleness  concur  with  it 
(which  is  too  frequent),  they  are  precipitated  into  this  gulf  on  a 
sudden  :  but  (he  common  cause  is  overmuch  study ;  too  much 
learning  (as  ^  Festus  told  Paul)  hath  made  thee  mad  :  'tis  that 
other  extreme  which  elBPects  it.  So  did  Trincavellius  (lib.  1. 
consil.  12.  et  13.)  find  by  his  exjierience,  in  two  of  his  pa- 
tients, a  young  barpn,  and  another,  that  contracted  this  malady 
by  too  vehement  study ;  so  Forestus  (observat.  L  10.  observ. 

a  Non  desant,  qui  ex  jngi  stadio,  et  iiitempe8tiy&  IncnbratioDe,  hac  devenerant : 
hi,  prse  cseteris^  enim  pleramqne  melancholia  solent  infestari.  .  i>  Study  is  a 

continnal  and  earnest  meditation,  applved' to  something  with  great  desire.  Tally. 
c£t  illi  qui  sunt  subtilis  ingenii  et  muitae  praemeditationis,  de  faeili  incidunt  in  me- 
lancholiam.  ^  <*Ob  studiomm  solicitndinem,  lih.  5.  tit  5.  «  Gas- 

par  Ens.  Thesaur.  Polit.  Apoteles.  31.  Grascis  hanc  |)estem  relinqnite,  quae  dubium 
non  est  qain  brevi  omnem  iis  vigorem  ereptura  Martiosqae  spiritns  exhanstnra  sit, 
ut  «d  -arma  tractanda  plane  inhabiles  futnri  smt  f  KnoUes,  Turk,  fiiai, 

ffAct.  26.  24. 
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13)  in  a  young  divine  in  Lovain,  that  was  mad,  and  said  "  he 
tiad  a  bible  in  his  head.  Marsilius  Ficinus  (de  saniL  tuend. 
lib.  S.  cap.  f.  3,  4,  et  lib.  2.  cap.  10)  gives  many  reasons 
^ why  students  dote  more  often  than  others:  the  first  is  their 
negligence :  "^  other  men  look  totheir  tools  ;  apainter.  vnllkoash 
his  pensils  ;  a  smith  will  look  to  his  hammer ^  anvil,  forge  ;  ah 
husbandman  will  mend  his  plough'irons^  and  grind  his  natchet 
if  it  be  dull ;  afaulkner  or  huntsman  will  have  an  especial  care 
of  his  hawks,  hounds,  horses,  dogs,  Sfc.  a  musician  will  string 
and  unstring  his  lute.  Sec.  only  scholars  neglect  that  instrument 
(their  brain  and  spirits,  I  meany  which  they  daily  use,  andbif 
which  they  range  over  all  the  world,  whi^m  by  much  study  Is 
consumed.  Vide  (saith  Lucian)  nefunicuhim  nimis  intendendo, 
aliquando  abrumpa^s:  ^ee  ihou  twist  not  the  rope  so  hard,  till 
at  length  jt*^  break.  Ficinus  in  his  fourth  chapter  gives  some 
other  reasons :  Saturn  and  Mercury,  the  patrons  of  learning,* 
are  both  dry  planets;  and  Griganus  assigns  the  same  cause, 
why  Mercurialists  are  so  poor,  and  most  part  be^^ers;  for  that 
their  president  Mercury  nad  no  better  fortune  himself.  The 
Destinies,  of  old,  put  poverty  upon  him  as  a  punishment; 
since  when,  poetry  and  beggery  are,  gemelli,  twin-born  brats, 
inseparable  companions ; 

®  And,  to  this  day,  is  every  scholar  poor :  '       ^ 
'Gross  gold  from  them  runs  headlong  to  the  boor : 

Mercury  can  help  them  to  knowledge,  but  not  to  money. 
The  second  is  contemplation,  ^  which  dryefthe  brain,  and  ex- 
tingui$heth  natural  heat.;  for  whilst  the  spirits  are  intent  to 
meditation  above  in  the  head,  the  stomach  and  liver  are  left 
destitute;  and  thence  come  black  blood  and  crudities,  by  de^ 
feet  of  concoction  ;  and  for  want  of  exercise,  the  super jluous 
vapours  cannot  exhale,  ^c.  The  same  reasons  are  repeated 
by  Gomesius  {lib.  A,'cap.  I.  de  sale)^  ^Nymannus  (orat.  de 
Imag.)  Jo.  Voschius  {lib.  2.  cap.  5.  de  peste);  and  something 


ftNimiis  stndiis  melan^holicos  ^vasit^  dicens,  se  Bibliom  in  capite  habere.  bOmi 
melanchoH^  aasida&y  crebrisqae  deliramentis^  vexentor  eornm  animi,  ut  desipere 
coffantar.  c  Solera  qoilibet  artifex  instramenta  sna  diligentissime  curat,  peni- 

cUloa  pictor ;  malleos  incndesqoe  faber  ferrarins ;  miles  eqnoB  arma ;  venator,  aaceps, 
avea  et  canes ;  cithanun  citharoediu,  &c.  soli  Maaanim  mystsD  tarn  oeglifpentes  snot, 
at  infttromentam  illad,  qoo  mnndam  imiversmn  metiri  solent,  spiritnin  scilicet,  penitas 
negligere  videantar.  ^  Areas,  (et  arma  tote  tibi  sant  imitaoda  Diane)  Si 

nnnqnam 'cesses  tendere,  mollis  erit  Ovid.  «Ephemer/  ^Contem- 

platio  cerebmm  exsiccat  et  extingnit  calorem  natnralem ;  nnde  cerebrum  frigidum  et 
fliccmn  evadit,  quod  est  melancliolicuni.  Accedit  ad  hoc,  qnod  natura,  in  cqn- 
templatione,  cerebro  prorsos,  cordique  inten^  stomachum  heparque  destitnit ;  nnde, 
ex  luimentis  male  coctis,  sanguis  crassns  et  niger  efficitur,  dam  nimio  otio  mtimbroram 
snperfloi  vapores  non  exhalant,  r  Cerebnim  exsiccator^  corpora  sennin  gra- 

cilescant 


^ 
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niadnese ;  and,  in  his  86  congul,  cites  the  same  vaf    ^ 
Arculanus  (in  lib.  Rhans  ad  Almantarem.  cap.y%       -^ 
other  causes,  reckons  up  stadium  vehemens :  so  g-.  ^.     ^ 
Lemnius  {lib.  de  occul.  nat.  mirac.  lib.  1.  co»V  »■  3" 
a  (sailh  he)  come  to  this  malady  hy  cot^  '^  %  g- 
•ht-tpnleinn  :  and.  ofallotAer  men,  scholf'i  I  s^"    e- 


burned  all  the 
they  should  n 
tiihe  will  con 
The  f  Turks  a^ 

pire,  becaus'^  ?  '  •""*  to  'l»e 

common  t^  ^'  .ts,  and  lives.  How 

nisheth  t'  -   onend  (wtius  reffui  pretitm, 

lanchol'  -  *»"  '^*"so''')t  tow  many  crowns  per 

.      Tw  ■■''  tteone  about  his  history  of  creatures, 

beir  ^dlmagestl  How  much  time  did  Thebet  Ben- 

liy,  .  '"y* '«  'in«  o"t  the  motion  of  tfie  eighth  sjihear? 

^  ^.-ai-s  and  more,  some  write.  How  many  poor  scholars 
^  lost  their  wits,  or  become  dizards,  neglecting  all  worldly 
^irs,  and  their  own  health,  wealth,  esse  and  AeMee8«e,'to  gain 
fBow'^^e !  for  which,  afteraH  their  pains,  in  the  worlds  esteem 
(j,ey  are  accounted  ridiculous  and  silly  fools,  ideote,  asses,  and 
^as  oft  they  are)rejected,condemned,derideil,doting,and  mad. 
1,00k  for  examples  in  Hildesheim  {spicil.^.demanid  etdeHrio:) 
read  Trmcavelhus  (/.  3.  congil.  36.  et.  c.  17),  Montanus 
(constl  233),  '  Garceua  (de  Judic.  gentt. cap.  33),  Mercuriaiis 
{cmnl.  86.  cap.  25),  Prosper  <•  Calenus  (in  his  hook  de  atrd 
btie)  J  go  to  Bedlam,  and  ask.     Or  if  they  keep  their  wits,  yet 

■  Sladiosi  nint  cachfcti 

•  rtniiDB  mini  per  olium  diet  »iil ;  partem  noctis  ■tadiii  dedido,  imi 
ocnlos.Tigilifl  fflbaaloB  cadenlMque,  .n^petfi  detineo.  .Jtiai 


maiiy 
r  scholar,  a  meer  ass. 

''elites  lumine  terram, 
et  rabiosa  sileatia  rodunt, 
intar  verba  labello, 
sonmia,  gigni 


%  _ 

%  >«i^eemed  scrubs  and  fools,  *by  reason  of  their  car- 

^  ^^^  seven  years  giudy^ 

^  "-*- ^^statu^  tacitumius  exit 

^f^       ^^  <liie,  et  rrsum  populi  quatit : 

r  5j^L  ^^  Minot  ride  an  horse,  which  e  very /cIowd  can  do ; 

^  ^\  ^^  a  gentlewoman,  carve  at  table,  crinffe,  and 

^ ^ "^  V       4 \  \^       #-»  'tm nil  posse reverti. 

\^  \^^%*»^  '  their  marmuring, 

r  ^^  .lancing 

^Lietcfat  lip,  and  when 
.cams  of  old -sick  men^ 
.w^  notUng  can  be  brought ^ 
.*  which  iSi  can  nc'/i*  :be  turnd  to  nought. 

.  aaOS  they  go  commonly  ineditatingunto  theinselves^  thus  they 
&it,  such  is  their  action  and  gesture.  Pulgosus  (/.  8.  e.  7) 
makes  mention  bow  Th.  Aquinas,  supping  with  kin^  Lewis 
of  France,  upon  a  sudden  knocked  his  fistupon  the  table,  and 
eryed,co»c&«2iin  egi  contra  MamchcBos;  his  wits  were  a  wool- 
gathering (as  they  say),  and  his  head  busied  about  other  mat*, 
tens  :  when  he  perceiv.ed  his  error^  he  was  much  ^  abashed. 
Such  a  story  there  is  of  Archimedes  in  Vitruvius,  that,  having 
found  out  the  means  to  know  how  much  gold  was  mingled 
IFith  the  silver  in  king  Hierons  crown^  ran  naked  forth  of  the 
bath,  and  cryed,  il^w»y  1  have  found ;  ^  and  was  commonly  so 
vUent  to  his  studies,  that  he  never  perceived  what  wa^  done 
I  about  him  *  when  the  dty  was  taken,  and  the  souldiers  now 
ready  to  rifle  his  house,  he  took  no  notice  of  it.  ^S^  Bernard 
rode  all  day  long  by  the  Lemnian  lake,  andasked  at  last  where 
he  was  (MaruUus,  Hb.  2.  cap.  4.)     It  was  Democritus  carriage 

•Pen.  Sat  3*     They  eaimot  fiddle ;  bot,  as  TbemiftQcles  said,  he  conld  make  a 
small  town  beixime  a  great  oity.  >>  Jngeninm,  sibi  qiiod  Tanas  desompsit  Athenas, 

Bt  septem'stndiiil  bbiios  dedi^  inseowlqiie  libris  et  onris>  s^to&  tacitarnins  exit  Ple- 
'^  mmcpe.  et  risn  j^pnlom  qnatit   Hor.  ep.  d>  lib.  3^  c  Pen.  Sat.         f^Tnuislated 

bvM.  B.  Holiday.  e  Thomas,  rubore  confasoSi  dixit  ne  de  argnmento  cogit&sse. 

(Platarofa.  yM,  Marcelli.    Keo  sensit.qrbem  captam,  nee  milites  in.domom  iimrntes, 
adoo  intenios  stadiis,  &c»  sLib.  2.  cap.  18. 
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alone  tbat  madethe  Abderites  supmse  faim  to  have  been  mad, 
and  send  for  Hippocrates  to  cure  bim :  if  be  bad  been  in  any 
solemn  company,  he  would  upon  all  occasions  fall  a  laughing. 
Theophrastus  saithas  much  of  Heraclitus,  for  that  he  conti- 
nually wept,  and  Lai^rtius  of  Menedemus  Lampsacenus,  be- 
cause he  ran  like  a  mad  man,  ^  saying^  he  cam&from  hell  as 
a  spie^  to  tell  the  devils  what  mortal  men  did*  Your  greatest 
students  are  commonly  no  better— silly,  soft  fellows  m  their 
outward  behaviour,  absurd,  ridiculous  to  others,  and  no  whit 
experienced  in  wQ^rldly  business :  they  can  measure  the  hea- 
vens, range  ovei*  the  world,  teach  others  wisdom ;  and  yet,ia 
,  1>ars'ains  and  contracts,  they  are  circumvented  by  every  base 
tradesman.  Are  not  these  men  fools  P  and  how  should  they 
be  otherwise,  but  as  so  many  sots  in  schools,  when  (as  ^  he 
^  well  observed)  they  neither  hear  nor  see  such  things  as  are 
commonly  practised  abroad?  how  should  they  get  experience? 
by  what  means  % ,  ^  I  knew  in  my  time  many  scholars^  saith 
iEneas  Sylvius,  (in  an  epistle  of  nis  to  Gasper  Scitick,  chan- 
cellor to  the  emperour)  excellent  well  learned^  but  so  rude^  so 
silly,  that  they  had  no  common  civility,  nor  knew  how  to 
manage  their  domestick  or  publick  affairs.  Paglarensis  was 
amazed,  and  said  his  farmer  had  surely  cozened  him,  when  he 
heard  him  tell  that  his  sow  had  eleven  pigs,  and  his  ass  had 
but  one  foal.  To  say  the  best  of  this  profession,  I  can  ofive 
no  other  testimony  of  them  in  general,  than  that  of  ^  Pliny 
of  Isaeus — he  is  yet  a  scholar ;  than  which  kind  of  men 
there  is  nothing  so  simple,  so  sincere,  none  better ;  they  are, 
most  part,  harmless,  honest,  upright,  innocent,  plain  dealing 
men. 

Now,  because  they  are  commonly  subject  to  such  hazards 
and  inconveniences,  as  dotage,  madness,  simplicity,  &c.  Jo* 
Voschius  would  have  good  scholars  to  be  highly  rewarded,  and 
had  in  some  extraordmary  respect  above  other  men,  ®  to  have 
greater  privileges  thtin  the  rest,  that  advienture  themselves  and 
abbreviate  their  lives  for  the  publick  good.  But  our  patrons 
of  learning  are  so  far,  now  a  dayes,  from  respecting  the  Mu- 
ses, and  giving  that  honour  to  scholars,  or  reward,  which 
they  deserve,  and  are  allowed  by  those  indulgent  privileges  of 


'  *  Sub  FnriflB  larva  circumivit  nibem^  dictitans  se  exploratorero  ab  inferis  venisse^ 
delaturam  daemoDibas  moctaliam  peccata.  *>Petroiiia8.    Ego  arbitror  in  scho- 

)is  atultissimos  fieri,  quia  nihil  eorum^  quae  in  nsn  habemus,  aut  audiont  ant  iddent 
<iKovi,  meis  diebus^  plerosqne  stadiis  literartim  deditos,  qui  di^ciplinis  admodirin 
abimdabant :  sed  hi  nihil  civilitalas  babebant^  nee  rem  pabl.  nee  domesticam  r^^ere 
n^rant  Stuppit  Paglarensis^  et  furti  villicam  abcasavit,  qui  saem  fetam  nndecim 
porcelloi,  asinam  unnm  dantaxat  pnllam,  enixam  retalerat.  d  Lib.  1.  Epist.  3. 

Adhlic  sch'olasticus  tanhim  est;  qno  genere  hominam,  nihil  aut  est  simpUcios,  aut^in- 
eerius,  aut  melius.  ^  Jvtt  privilegiaiidi^  qui  ob  conunune  bonum  abbreviant 

•ibi  vitam* 
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matiy  nobfe  princes,  that,  after  all  their  pains  taken  in  the  uni- 
yersities,  cast  and  charge,  expenses,  irksom  hours,  laborious 
tasks,  wearisome^  dayes^  dangers,  hazards  (barred  interim  from 
sdl  pleasures  which  other  men  have,  mewed  up  like  hawks  all 
their  lives)  if  they  chance  to  wade  through  them,  they  shall  in 
the  end  be  rejected,  contemned,  and  (which  is  their  greyest 
itiisery)  driven  to  their  shifts,  exposed  to  want,  poverty,  and 
beggery*    Their  familiar  attendants  are, 

*Pallentes  Morbi,  Luctns,  Cureeque,  Laborque, 
£t  Metus,  et  malesuada  Fames,  et  turpis  Egestas, 
Terribiles  visu  formas 

#  •  •     . 

Grief,  Labour,  Care,  pale  Sickness,  Miseries, 
Fear,  filthy  Poverty,  Hunger  that  cryes ; 
Terrible  monsters  to  be  seen  with  eyes. 

•  If  there  were  nothing  else  to  trouble  them,  the  conceit  of  this 
alone  were  enough  to  make  them  all  melancholy.  Most  other 
trades  and  professions,  after  some  seven  years  prenticeship,  are 
enabled  by  their  craft  to  live  of  themselves.  A  merchant 
adventures  his  goods  at  sea ;  and,  though  his  hazard  be  great, 
yet,  if  one  ship  return  of  four,  he  likely  makes  a  saving  voyiige. 
An  husbandmans  gains  are  almost  certain;  quibus  ipse  Jupiter 
nocere  turn  potest  ('tis  **  Gates  hyperbole,  a  great  husband  nim- 
self) :  only  scholars,  methinks,  are  most  uncertain,  uurespected, 
subject  to  all  casualties,  and  hazards:  for,  first,  not  one  of  a 
many  proves  to  be  a  scholar ;  all  are  not  capable  and  docile ; 
ex  omni  ligno  ndnjit  Mercuritis:  ^we  can  make  majors  and 
officers  every  year,  but  not  Ischolars :  kings  can  invest  knights 
and  barons,  as  Sigismond  the  emperour  confessed :  universities 
can  give  degrees  ;  and 

Tu  quod  es,  e  populo  quilibet  esse  potest : 

but  he,  nor  they,  nor  all  the  world,  can  give  learning,  make 
philosophers,  artists^  oratours,  poets.  We  can  soon  say, 
(as  Seneca  well  notes)  O  virum  bonum  !  o  divitem  !  point  at  a 
rich  manj  a  good,  an  happy  man,  a  proper  man,  sumtiiose 
vestitum,  calamistraium,  bene  olentem  :  magna  temporis  im" 
pendio  constat  hose  laudatio,  o  virum  literatum  !  but  'tis  not 
so  easily  performed  to  find  out  a  learned  man.  Learning 
is  not  so  quickly  got :  though  they  may  be  willing  to  take 
pains^  and  to  t^at  end  sufiiciently  informed  and  liberally  main- 
tained by  their  patrons  and  parents,  yet  few  can  compass  it :  or, 
if  they  be  docile,  yet  all  mens  wills  are  not  answerable  to 
their  wits ;  they  can  apprehend,  but  will  not  take  pains ;  they 

>  Vir:g.  Ma,  lib.  6.  ^  Plutarch,  viti  ejus.    Gertom  agricolatioiiis  hienmi,  &c. 

c  Qaotaunis  fiimt  consoles  et  proconsales  :  fez  et  poeta  quotannis  ood  nasditnr. 
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areeither  seduced  by  bad  compamons.iie/taptfelAimtfR/YMijpiMy 
vel  in  poculum,  and  so  spena  their  time  to  their  friends  grief 
and  their  own  updoings.  Qr»  put  case  they  be  studious,  in- 
dustrious, of  ripe  wits,  and  perhaps  good  capacities,  thea  ho:w: 
many  diseases  of  body  and  mina  must  they  encounter  ?  JNo 
labour  in  the  world  like  unto  stud;^.  It  may  be,  their  tempem* 
ture  will  not  endure  it :  but,  striving  to  be  excellent,  to  knoiw 
all,  they  lose  health,  wealth,  wit,  life,  and  all.  Let  him  yet 
happily  escape  all  these  hazsLrd&^csreisintesHnis^  with  a  body  of 
brass,  and  is  now  consummate  and  ripe;  he  hath  profited  in  his 
studies,  and  proceeded  with  all  applause :  after  many  expences, 
he  is  fit  for  preferment:  where  shall  we  have  it?  he  is  as  far  to 
seek  it,  as  he  was  (after  twenty  years  standing)  at  the  first  day  of 
his  coming  to  the  university.  For,  what  course  jshall  he  take, 
being  now  capableand  ready  ?  Hie  most  parable  and  easie,  and 
about  which  many  are  imployed,  is  to  teach  a  school,  turn 
lecturer  or  curat ;  and,  for  tnat,  he  shall  have  faulkners  wstg^y 
ten  pound  per  annum^  and  his  diet,  or  some  small  stipend,  so 
long  as  he  can  please  his  patron  or  the  parish;  if  they  approve, 
him  not  (for  usually  thev  do  but  a  year  or  two — as  inconstapt 
as  ^  they  that  cr^ed,  *<  Uosanna"  One  day,  and  <'  Crucifie  hi^ 
the  other),  serving- man  like,  he  must  go  look  a  new  master 
if  they  do,  what  is  his  rewaird  ? 

^  Hoc  ^uoque  te  manet,  ut  pueros  elementa  docentem 
OccUpet  extremis  in  vicis  balba  senectus. 

Like  an  ass,  he  wears  out  his  time  for  provender,  and  catk 
shew  a  stum  rod,  togam  tritam  et  laceram^  saith  ''Haedus,  ^n, 
old  torn  gown,  an  ensign  of  his  infelicity ;  he  hath  his  labour; 
for  his  pain,  a  modicum  to  keep  him  till  he  be  decrepit ;  and 
that  is  all.  Grammaticus  non  est  Jhlixy  Sfc.  If  ne  be  a 
trencher  chaplain  in  a  gentlemans  house,  (asitbefel  ^Eu- 
phormio^  after  some  seven  years  service,  he  may  perchance 
nave  a  living  to  the  halves,  or  some  small  rectoiy  with  the 
mother  of  the  maids  at  length,  a  poor  kinswoman,  or  a  crakt 
chamber-maid,  to  have  ana  to  hold  during  the  time  of  his  life. 
But,  if  he  ofiend  his  good  patron,  or  displease  his  lad  v  mistres 
in  the  mean  time, 

«  Ducetur  plants,  velut  ictus  ab  Hercule  Cacus, 
Poneturque  foras^  si  quid  tentaverit  uoquam 
Hiscere 

as  Hercules  did  by  Cacus,  he  shall  be  dra^s^ed  forth  of  doors 
"■  by  the  heels,  away  with  him.     If  he  bend  his  forces  to  some 

»  Mat  21.  *  Hor.  ep.  90. 1. 1  c  Lib.  1.  de  contem,  amor.         <■  SalviicMi. 

•  Juv.  Sat  5. 


Mem*  3:  Subs.  15.]      ^wd^y  a  Cau$e. 
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ptber  studies,  with  an  intent  to  be  a  secreiis  to  some  iioble 
man,  or  in  such  a. place  with  an  embassadour,  he  sbalLfind 
ib^t  these.personsriseylike  prentisesyoneunder  another:  andso, 
in  many  tradesm^ns  shops,  when  the  master  is  dead,  the  fore- 
man of  the  shop  commonly  steps  in  his  place.  Now  for  poets, 
rhetoricians,historians,  philosophers,  '^mathematiciansysophist- 
ers,  &c.  they  are  like  gras hoppers :  sing  they  must  in  summer, 
and  pine  in  the  winter ;  for  there  is  no  preferment  for  them. 
Even  so  they  were  at  first,  if  you  will  believe  that  pleasant 
tale  of  Socrates  which  he  told  fair  Phs^drus  under  a  plane-tree, 
at  the  banks  of  the  river  Ismenus.  About  noon,  wnen  it  was 
iiot»  and  the  ffrashoppers  made  a  noise,  he  took  that  s^eet 
occasion  to  tell  him  a  tale,  how  grasshoppers  were  once  scho- 
lars, musicians,  poets,  &c.  before  the  Muses  were  born,  and 
lived  without  meatanddrink,  and  for  that  cause  were  turned  by 
>  Jupiter  into  grasboppers:  and  may  be  turned  again,  in  Tithoni 
eioadasy  out  Lyciorum  rtmaSf  for  any  reward  I  see  they  are  like 
to  have:  or  else  in  the  mean  time,  1  would  they  could  live,  as 
they  did,without any  viaticum,  like  so  many  ^*manucodiatCBytho&e 
Indian  birds  of  Paradise,  as  we  commonly  call  them — those,  I 
mean,  that  live  with  the  air  and  dew  of  heaven,  and  need  no 
other  food :  for,  being  as  they  are,  their  ^  rhetorick  only  serves 
them  to  curse  their  bad  fortunes  ;  and  many  of  them,  for  want, 
of  means,  are  driven  to  hard  shifts;  from  grashoppers,theyturn 
humble-bees  and  wasps,  plain  parasites,  and  make  the  Muses 
mules,  to  satisfie  their  hunger-starved  panches,  and  get  a  meals 
meat :  To  say  truth,  'tis  the  common  fortune  of  most  scholars, 
to  be  servile  and  poor,  to  complain  pittifu  lly,  and  lay  open  their 
wants  to  their  respectless  patrons^  as  ^  Cardan  doth,  as  ®  Xy- 
lander  and  many  others;  and  ^wfaieh  is  too  common  in  those 
dedicatory  epistles)  for  hope  oi  gain,  to  lye,  iSatter,  and  with 
hyperbolical  elogiums  and  commendations,  to  magnifie  and 
extol  an  illiterate  unworthy  idiot,  for  his  excellent  vertijies, 
whom  they  should  rather  (as  ^  Machiavel  observes)  vilifie,  and 
rail  at  downright  for  his  most  notorious  villanies  and  vices. 
So  they  prostitute  themselves,  as  fidlers  or  mercenary  trades- 
men, to  serve  great  mens  turns  iot  a  small  reward.  They  are 
like  sTndians ;  they  have  store  of  gold,  but  know  notthe  worth 
of  it:  fori  am  of  Synesius  opinion,  ^King  Hieron  got  more  by 
Simonides  acquaintance^  than  Simonides  did  by  hi^:'  they  have 


a  Ars  GoHt  astra.  bAldrovandas,  de  Avibns,  1. 12.  Oesner^  &c.  cLiteras     ' 

habent,  .quels  Bibi  et  foriutaae  suae  maledicant.    Sai.  Menip.  ^  Lib.  de  libris  pro- 

priie»  foi.  24«       .    .    ®  Prefat.  trandlat  Pbitarcfa.  f  PoHi  dispat  Laadibas  ez- 

tollnnt  €08^  ac  si  iirtntibiis  polleareot,  qaos,  ob  infinita  scelera,  potins  vituperare  opor- 
teret.  r  Oc,  as  hearses  know  not  their  strength,  they  consider  not  their  own 

vorth.  h  Phura  ex  &»inLODidis  famifiaritate  flieroa  consequatus  est^  quam  ex 

Hieronis  Simonides. 
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their  best  education^good  institatioiiysole  qualification  from  us : 
and,  when  they  have  done  well,  their  honour  and  immortality 
from  us;  wearethelivingtombsyregisters^andassomauy  trum- 
petours  of  their  fames  :  what  was  Achilles,  without  Homer  ) 
Alexander,  without  Arrian  and  Cuftius  ?  who  had  known  the 
Cs^sars,  but  for  Suetonius  and  Dion  ? 

^  Vixerunt  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi:  sed  omnes  illacrymabiles 
Urgentur,  ignotique,  long^ 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 

They  are  more  beholden  to  scholars,  than  scholars  to  them;  but 
they  under-value  themselves,  and  so,  by  those  great  men,  are 
kept  down.  Let  them  have  that  Encyclopaedia,  all  the  learn- 
ing in  the  world ;  they  must  keep.it  to  themselves,  ^  livein  base 
esteem^  and  staroey  except  they  will  submit  (as  Budaeus  well 
hath  it)  so  many , good  parts^  so  many  ensigns  of  art s^  vertues^ 
and  be  slavishly  obnoxious  to  some  illiterate  potentate^  and  live 
under  his  insolent  worship^  or  honour ^  like  parasites^  qui  tarn-- 
quam  muresj  alienumpanem  comedunt.  For,  to  say  truth,  artes 
hce  nan  sunt  lucrativce,  (as  Guide  Bonat,  that  great  astrologer 
could  foresee)  they  be  not  gainful  arts  these,  sed  esurienteset 
JameliccBy  but  poor  and  hungry. 

<^  Dat  G^lenus  opes ;  dat  Justinianus  honores ; 
Sed  genus  et  species  cogltur  ire  pedes  : 

The  rich  physician,  honoured  lawyers  ride,  , 
Whirst  the  poor  scholar  foots  it  by  their  side. 

Poverty  is  the  Muses  patrimony ;  and,  as  that  poetical  divinity 
teachetb  us,  when  Jupitefs  daughters  were  each  of  them  mar- 
ried to  the  Gods,  the  Muses  alone  were  left  solitary,  Helicon 
forsaken  of  all  suters ;  and  I  believe  it  was^  because  they  had 
no  portion. 

Calliope  longum  coelebs  cur  vixit  in  eevum  ? 
Nempe  nihil  dotis,  quod  numeraret,  erat. 

Why  did' Calliope  live  so  long  a  maid? 
Because  she  had  no  dowry  to  be  paid^ 

Ever  since  all  their  followers  are  poor  forsaken,  and  left  unto 
themselves;  in  so  much  that,  as  ^  Fetronius  argues^  you  shall 

*  Hor.  lib.  4  od.  9.  b  inter  inertes  et  plebeios  fere  jacet,  iiltimiim  Igcam  bar 

Denii,  nin  tot  artis  virtatiflqae  insignia,  torpiter,  obnoxie^  supparasitando  fascibns  satge- 
cerit  protervsB  inselentiaqae  potentie.  Lib.  1.  de  conterat  rerom  foitnitanmi. 
cBocbanan.  eleg.  lib.  ^  In  Satyrico.  Intrat  senex,  sed  calta  non  ita  speciosos^  at 

facile  appareret  earn  h&G  not&  literatom  esse ;  qnos  divrtes  odisse  soleni  £!go^  inqaity 
poete  sam.  Qaare  ergo  tarn  male  Teftitns  es  ?  Propter  hoc  ipsiim ;  amor  bgenii 
oeminem  uiqoam  divitem  fecit 
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likely  know  them  by  their  cloaths.  'There  came^  saith  he, 
by  chance  into  my  company^  a  fellow^  not  very  spruce  to 
look  on^  that  I  could  perceive^  by  that  note  alone^  he  was  a 
scholar 9  whom  commonly  rich  men  hate.  I  asked  him  what 
he  wa^  :  he  answered^  a  poet.  I  denianded  again  why  he  was 
so  ragged :  he  told  mcy  this  kind  of  learning  never  made  any 
Tnan  rich. 

*  Qui  pelago  credit,  magno  se  foeDore  tollit ;  ' 
Qui  pugnas  et  castra  petit,  preecingitur  auro ; 
Vilis  adulator  picto  jacet  ebrius  ostro ; 
Sola  pruinosis  horret  facundia  pannis. 

A  merchants  gaiu  is  great,  that  goes  to  ses^ : 

A  souldier  embossed  all  in  gold : 
'  A  flatterer  lyes  fox'd  in  brave  array, 

A  scholar  only  ragged  to  behold. 
* 
All  which  our  ordinary  students  right  well  perceiving  in  the 
universities — how  unprofitsCble  these  poetical,  mathematical, 
and  philosophical  studies  are,  how  little  respected,  how  few 
patrons — apply  themselves  in  all  haste  to  those  three  commo- 
ciious  professions  of  law,  physick,  and  divinity,  sharing  them- 
selves between  them,  '^rejecting  these  arts  in  the  mean  time, 
history,  philosophy,  philology,  or  lightly  passing  them  over, 
as  pleasant  toyes,  fitting  only  table  talk,  and  to  lurnish  them 
with  discourse.  They  are  not  so  behoveful :  he  that  can  tell 
his  money  hath  arithmetick  enough  :  he  is  a  true  geometri- 
cian, can  measure  out  a  good  fortune  to  himself;  a  perfect 
astrologer,  that  can  cast  the  rise  and  fall  of  others,  ana  mark 
their  errant  motions  to  his  own  use.  The  best  opticks  are,  to 
reflect  the  beams  of  some  great  mens  favour  and  grace  to  shine 
upon  him.  He  is  a  good  engineer,  that  alone  can  make  an  in- 
strument to  get  preferment.  This  was  the  common  tenent 
and  practice  of  Poland,  as  Cromerus  observed,  not  long  since, 
in  the  first  book  of  his  history :  their  universities  were  gene- 
rally base ;  not  a  philosopher,  a  mathematician,  an  antiquary, 
&c«  to  be  found  of  any  note  amongst  them,  because  they  had 
DO  set  reward  or  stipend;  but  every  man  betook  himself  to 
divinity,  hoc  solum  in  votis  habens^  opimum  sacerdotium;  a 
good  personage  was  their  aim*  This  was  the  practice  of  some 
of  our  neer  neighboui*s,  as  *^Lipsius  inveighs;  they  thrust 
their  children  to  the  study  of  law  and  divinity^  before  they  be 
informed  aright^  or  capable  of  such  studies*    Scilicet  omnibus 

*  Petroniiis  Arbiter.  .  ^  Oppressns  panpertate  animus  nihil  eziminm  ant  sub- 

lime cogitare  potest    Amoenitates  literamm,  ant  elegantiam^  quoniam  niJiil  prsesidii 
in  his  ad  vitae  commodnm  videt,  primo  negligere,  mox  odisse,  incipit.    tieins. 
^Epistol.  quaest  lib.  4  ep.  21. 
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ariibus  antistat  spes  lucri ;  et  Jhrmosior  est  cumulus  aurif 
quam  quidquid  Greed  LoHnique  delirantes  scripserunt.  Ex 
noc  numero  deinde  veniunt  ad  gubernacula  reipub.  intersunt 
et  prcesunt  consiliis  regum  ;  o  pater  !  o  patria  !  so  he  com- 
plained ;  and  so  many  others :  for  eren  so  we  find,  to  serve  a 
great  man,  to  get  an  office  in  some  bishops  court  (to  practise 
mi  some  good  town),  or  compass  a  benefice,  is  the  mark  we 
shoot  at,  as  being  so  adFantagious,  the  high  way  to  preferment. 
Although,  many  times,  for  pught  I  can  see,  these  men  fail  as 
often  as  the  rest  in  their  projects,  and  areas  usually  frustrate  of 
their  hopes :  for,  let  him  be  a  doctor  of  the  law,  an  excellent 
civilian  of  good  worth,  where  shall  he  practise  and  expatiate? 
Their  fielos  are  so  scant,  the  civil  law  with  us  so  contracted 
v^ith  prohibitions,  so  few  causes,  by  reason  of  those  all-devour- 
ing municipal  laws  (quibus  nihil  illiteratius,  saith  '^firasmus— • 
an  illiterate  and  a  barbarous  study;  for,  though  they  be  never  so 
well  learned  in  it,  I  can  hardly  vouchsafe  them  the  name  of 
scholars,  except  they  be  otherwise  qualified)  and  so  few  courts 
are  left  to  that  profession,  such  slender  offices,  and  those  com- 
monly to  be  compassed  at  such  dear  rates,  that  I  know  not  how 
an  ingenious  man  should  thrive  amongst  thenu  Now,  for  phy- 
sicians, there  are  in  every  village  so  many  monntebanks,eTnpe- 
ricka,qHack-sal  vers,  Paracelsians  (as  they  call  t hemsel  ves)  ,cau^ 
sijici  et  saniddoe  (so  *»  Clenard  terms  them),  wisards,  alcumists, 
poor  vicars,  cast  apothecaries,  phinsiciaas  nnm,  barber^,  and 
good  wives,  professing  great  skill,  that  I  make  great  doubt  bow 
they  shall  be  maintained^  or  who  shall  be  their  patients.  Be- 
i^ides,  there  are  so  many  of  both  sorts,  and  some  of  them  such 
harpyes,  so  covetous,  so  clamorous,  so  impudent,  and  (as^he 
saio)  litigious  idiots, 

Quibus  loquacis  affatim  arrogantiee  est, 

Peritiee  parum  aut  nihil, 
Nee  ulla  mica  literarii  salis; 

Crumenimulga  natio,  .     ■       , 

Loqnutuleia  turba,  lidum  stropbee, 

Maligiia  litigantitiHi 
Cohors,  togati  vultures, 

Lavernee  alumni,  agyrted,  &c. 

Which  have  no  skill,  but  prating  arrogance, 
No  learning,  such  a  purse- milking  nation, 

Gown'd  vultures,  thieves,  and  a  litigious  rout 
Of  couseners,  that  haunt  this  occupation, 

that  they  cannot  well  tell  how  to  live  one  by  another,  but,  as 
he  jested  (in  the  comedy)  of  clocks,  they  were  so  many,  *^m«/or 
pars  populi  aridA  reptant  Jame,  they  are  almost  starved  a 

a  Ciceron.  dial       ^  Epist.  lib.  ^.        *=  Ja.  Doasa,  Epodon  lib.  %  car.  2.        ^  Plaptua. 
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gfekt  part  of  them,  and  ready  to  devour  their  fellows,  *  cf 
noxia  caJliditdte  se  corripiere ;  such  a  multitudie^  of  pettifoggers 
and  em^pericks,  suc;h  impostors,  that  au  honest  man  knows 
not  in  wnat  sort  to  compose  and  behave  himself  in  their  society* 
to  carry  himself  with  credit  in  so  vile  a  rout ;  scientia:  fiomeUy  tot 
sumtibus  partum  et  vigiliii^  profiteri  dispudeat^  postquam,  Sfc. 
Last  of  all,  to  come  to  our  divines,  the  most  noble  profession 
and  worthy  of  double  honour,  but  of  all  others  the  most  dis- 
tressed and  miserable.    If  you  will  not  believe  me,  hear  a  brief 
of  it,  as  it  was,  not  many  years  since,  publicly  preached  at  Pauls 
cross,  **by  a  grave  minister  then,  ana  now  a  reverend  bishop  of 
this  land.     TPe;  that  are  bred  up  in  teaming^  anddestinatea  by 
our  parents  to  thisendf  we  suffer  our  childhood  in  the  grammer 
school^  which  Austin  calls  magnam  tyrannidem,  et  grave  ma- 
lum, and  compares  it  to  the  torments  of  martyrdom  ;  when  we 
come  to  the  university ,  if  we  live  of  the  college  allowance^  as 
Phalaris  objected  to  the  Leontines^  vavrm  tv^Bnq,  ttAuv  Xtfjo^xxt 
^of»,  needy  of  all  things  but  hunger  and  fear  ;  or 9  if  we  be 
maintained  but  partly  by  our  parents  cost^to  expend  in  [un]  ne- 
cessary  maintenance^  books^  and  degrees^  before  we  come  to  any 
perfection^Jive  hundreth  pounds^  or  a  thousand  marks.     If  by 
this  price  of  the  expence  of  time^  our  bodies  and  spirits^  our  sub^ 
stance  and  patrimonies^  we  cannot  purchase  those  smaM  re- 
wards^  which  qre  ours  by  law^  and  the  right  of  inheritance^  a 
poor  personage,  or  a  vicarage  ofbOhiaer  annum,  but  we  must 
pay  to  the  patron  for  the  lease  of  a  life  (a  spent  and  out^wom 
life  J  t  either  in  annual  pension^  or  above  the  rate  of  a  coppyhold^ 
and  that  with  the  hazard  and  loss  of  our  souls,  by  simony  and 
perjury,  and  the  forfeiture  of  all  our  spiritual  preferments^  in 
esse  and  posse*  both  present  and  to  come;  what  father  after  a 
while  will  ie  so  improvident,  to  bring  up  his  son,  to  his  great 
charge,  to  this  necessary  beggeryf    what  Christian  will  be  so 
irreligious,  to  bring  up  his  son  in  that  course  of  life,  which,  by 
all  probability  and  necessity,  cogit  ad  turpia,  enforcing  to  sin, 
will  entangle  him  in  simony  and  perjury ,  when  as  the  poet  saith^ 

Invitatus  ad  heec  suiquis  de  ponte  negabit 

a  beggars  brat^  taken  from  the  briage  where  he  sits  a  begging, 
if  he  knew  the  inconvenience,  had  cause  to  refuse  it.  This  be« 
mg  thus,  have  not  we  wished  fair  all  this  while,  that  are  initiate 
divines^  to  find  no  better  fruits  of  our  labours  ? 

^  Hoc  est,  cur  palles?  cur  quis  non  prandeat,  hoc  est  ? 
Do  we  macerate  our  selves  for  this?  is  it  for  this  we  rise  so 
early  all  the  year  long,  ^  leaping  (as  he  saith)  out  of  our  beds, 
when  we  hear  the  bell  ring,  as  if  we  had  heard  a  thunder  clap? 

A  Bare.  Aiveiiis.  lib.  3.    '  *>  Joh.  Howson,  4  Novembris^  1597.    The  sermon 

was  printed  by  Arnold  Hartfield.        ^       ^Pers.  Sat  3.  ^  E  lecto  exsiKentes, 

ad  sabitom  tintimiabali  plansum^  quasi  falmine  territi.  1. 

( 
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If  this  be  all  the  respect,  reward,  and  honour,  we  shall  have, 

'  *  Frange  leyes  calamos,  et*scinde,  Thalia,  libellos  : 

let  us  give  over  our  books,  and  betake  our  selves  to  some 
other  course  of  life.'    To  what  end  should  we  study  ? 

^  Quid  me  literulas  stulti  docuere  parentes  ? 

what  did  our  parents  mean  to  make  us  scholars,  to  be  as  far  to 
seek  of  preferment  after  twenty  years  study,  as  we  were  at  first? 
why  do  we  take  such  pains  ?         ^ 

Quid  tantum  iusanis  juvat  impallescere  chartis  ? 

If  there  be  no  more  hope  of  reward,  no  better  encouragement, 
I  say  again, 

Frauge  leves  calamos,  et  scinde,  Thalia,  libellos : 

let's  turn  souldiers,  sell  our  books,  and  buy  swords,  guns,  and 
pikes,  or  stop  bottles  with  them,  turn  our  philosophers  gowns 
(as  Cleanthes  once  did)  unto  millers  coats,  leave  all,  and  ra- 
ther betake  our  selves  to  any  other  conrse  of  life,  than  to  con- 
tinue longer  in  this  misery.  ^  Prasstai  dentiscalpia  radere^ 
guam  literariis  monumentis  magnatumfavorem  emendicare. 

Yea,  but  me  thinks  I  hear  some  man  except  at  these  woVds, 
that  (though  this  be  true  which  I  have  said  of  the  estate  of 
scholars,  and  especially  of  divines,  that  it  is  miserable  and 
distressed  at  this  time,  that  the  church  suffers  ship  wrack  of 
her  goods,  and  that  they  have  just  cause  to  complain)  there  is 
a  fault;  but  whence  proceeds  it?  if  the  cause  were  justly  ex- 
amined, it  would  be  retorted  upon  ourselves ;  if  we  were  cited 
at  that  tribunal  of  truth,  we  should  be  found  guilty,  and  not 
able  to  excuse  it.  That  there  is  a  fault  among  us,^  confess; 
and,  were  there  not  a  buyer,  there  would  not  be  a  seller :  but 
to  him  that  will  consider  better  of  it,  it  will  more  than  mani- 
festly appear,  that  the  fountain  of  these  miseries  proceeds  from 
these  griping  patrons.  In  accusing  them,  I  do  not  altogether 
excuse  us :  botn  are  faulty,  they  and  we :  yet,  in  my  judgement, 
theirs  is  the  greater  fault,  more  apparent  causes,  and  much  to 
be  condemned.  For  my  part,  if  it  oe  not  with  me  as  I  would, 
or  as  it  should,  I  do  ascribe  the  cause  (as  ^  Cardan  did  in  the 
like  case)  vneo  infortunio  potius  quam  illorum  sceleri,  to 
*mme  own  infelicity,  rather  than  their  naughtiness,  (although 
I  have  been  bafflea  in  my  time  by  some^f  them,  and  have  as 
just  cause  to  complain  as  another)  or  rather  indeed  to  mine 

«  Mait.  b  Mart  «  Sat  Menip.  ^  Lib.  3.  de  cons.  «I  had  no 

money :  I  wanted  impodence :  I  coald  not  scramble,  temporize,  dissemble :  non  pran- 

j  deret  olos,  &c. — ^Vis,  dicam  ?  ad  palpandum  et  adal&noam  penitas  insulsas,  recadi 

I  iion  possnm,  jam  senior,  nt  sim  talis ;  et  fingi  nolo,  otcnnqae  male  cedat  in  rem  meam, 

i  et  obscums  inde  deliteseam. 
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ow^n  negligence ;  forI.wa$  ever  tike  that  Alexander /in  ■Plu, 
tarcb)  Crai^us  his  tutor  in  philosophy,  who,  though  ne  lived 
many  years  familiarly  with  rich  Crassus,  was  even  as  poor  when 
from«  (which  many  wondered  at)  as  when  Ife-eame  first  to  him, 
He  never  asked;  the  other  never  gave  him  any  thing;  when  het 
travelled  with  Crassus,  he  borrowed  an  hat  of  iiim,atbis  return 
restored  it  tigaiu.  I  have  had  some  such  noble  friends,  ac* 
quaitttance  and  scholars;  but,  most  part,  (common  courtesies 
and  ordinary  respects  excepted)  they  and  I  parted  as  we  met: 

they  gave  me  as  much  as  I  requested,  and  that  was And  as 

Alexanderab  Alexandrio  (GeniaL  dier,  /.6. c.  16)  madeanswer 
to  Hieronymus  Massainus,  .that  wondred,9«iem  j9/iert«  ignavoji 
et.  iguobiles  ad  dignitaies  ei  mcerdatia  promoto»  quotid^ 
videret,  when  other  men  rose,  i^ill  he  was  in  the  same  state» 
eodem  tenoreetfftrtund^  euimereedemlaborum  studiorumque  d^ 
beriputaretfWhqm  he  thought  to  deserve  as  well  as  therest-^ 
he  made  answer,  that  be  was  content  with  his  present  estate^ 
was  not  ambitioiis:  and,  although  objurgabundm  mam  segm^ 
Hem  accusar^,  cum  obscurice  9<ortis  homines  ad  sacerdotia  et 
poniificatus  eve^tos^  ^e.  be  chid  him  f<^r  his  backwardness,  ye% 
he  was  still  the  same:  and  for  my  part  (though  1  be  not  worthy 
perhaps  to  ciarry  Alesanders  books)  yet,  by  some  overweening 
and  well  wishing  friends,  the  like  speeches  have  be;en  used 
to  me;  but  I  reply ed still,  with  Alexander,  that  I  had  enou^b^ 
and  more  perad venture  than  I  desearved;  and,  with  Libapius 
Sppbista^  that  rather  chose  (when  honours  and  offices  by  th^ 
emperour  were  offered  unto  him)  to  be  talis  sophista,  quam 
taks  magistra^us^  I  had  as  live  be  still  Democritus  junior, 
SLudprivus  privatus^  simihijam  daretur  optio^  quam  talis 

Jhrtasse  doctor^  talis dominus* r-Sedquarsum  Juec ?   For  th^ 

rest,  'tis,  on  both  side»9  Jhcinus  detestandum  to  buy  and  sell 
livings,  to  detain  from  th^  church  that  which  Gods  and  mens 
laws  have  bestowed  on  it;  but  in  them  most,,  and  that  fron» 
the  cpvetousnessfind  ignorance  of  such  as  are  interested  in  this 
bu8i|lf[S$^ .  i  name  covetouisness  in  the  first  place,  as  the  root  of 
all  t)i?9e.  mischiefB,  which.  (Aobaa.  like)  compels  theo^t  tp 
commiitsacril^e,  and  tp  make  simottiaeal  compacts^  (and  wIuM: 
Kio|))  to  their  own  ^nds^^and  that  kiddles  GodswraCh,  brings  a 
plagi^^y^engeaBce^  and  an  b eavy  visitation  upon  themsel  ves  and 
others^v  S^e,  oufoftbatinsatiabl^desireof  fihhylucre^  to  be 
enriched,  care  nol  <bow  they'  coiue  iby  it^perfw  et  hefas^  hook 
ar  crook,  so  they  have  it.  And  others,  when  they  have,  wiUi 
riot  and  prodigality,  imbezelled  their  estates,  to  recover  them- 


a  Vit  Crassi.  Nee  &cile  jadicari  potest,  vAnsm  pauperior  cam  primo  ad  Crassiiin,  &c. 
b  Deum  h«bei|t  iratam ;,  sibiqae  monem  etwrmBaiacqainiiit,  ali|«  werabilem  rainaiii' 
Serrariufl,  in  Joiaain,  7.    Earipides. 
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selves,  make  a  prey  of  the  church,  (robbing  it,  as  *  Julian  the* 
Apostate  did)  spoile  parsons  of  their  revenues  (in  keeping  half 
back,  ^  as  a  great  man  amongst  us  observes)anc{f  Aa^  nimntendnce 
an  which  they  should  live;  by  means  whereof,  barbarism  is  in^ 
creased,  and  a  great  decay  of  Christian  professours  :  for  who 
will  apply  himself  to  these  divine  studies,  his  son,  or  friend, 
when,  after  great  pains  taken,  they  shall  have  nothing  where- 
upon to  live?    But  with  what  event  do  they  these  things  ? 

<^Opesque  totis  viribus  venamini : 
At  inde  me^sis  accidit  miserrima. 

They  toyle  and  movie,  but  what  reap  they  ?    They  are  com- 
monly unfortunate  families  that  use  it,accui*sed  in  their  progeny, 
and,  as  common  experience  evinceth,  accursed  themselves  in 
all  their  proceedings.     With  what  face  (as  be  **  quotes  out  of 
Austin)  can  they  expect  a  blessing  or  inheritance  from  Christ 
inheaven^  that  defraud  Christ  of  his  inheritance  here  on  earth  f 
I  would  all  our  simoniacal  patrons,  and  such  as  detain  tithes, 
would  read  those  judicious  tracts  of  S'  Henry  Spelman,  and  S' 
Jatnes  Sempill,  knights;  those  late  elaborate  and  learned  trea- 
tises of  D"^  Tilslye  and  M'  Montague,  which  they  have  written 
of  that  subject.      But  though  they  should  read,  it  would  be 
to  small  purpose  ;   clames^  licet,  et  mare  cwlo  confundas ; 
thunder,  lighten,  preach  hell  and  damnation,  tell  them  'tis  a 
sin:  they  will  not  believe  it;   denounce  and  terrifie;  they 
have  ®  cauterised  consciences ;  they  do  Hot  attend  ;  as  the  in- 
.  chanted  adder,  they  stop  their  ears.   Call  them  base,  irreligious, 
prophane,barbarous , pagans,  atheists,  epicures,  ^as  some  of  them 
surely  are)  with  the  bawd  in  Plautus,  Euge  !  optime  !  they 
cry;  and  applaud  themselves  with  that  miser,  ^simula^inummjos, 
contemplor  in  arcd:  say  what  you  will,  quocunque  mode  rem: 
ais  a  dog  barks  at  the  moon,  to  no  purpose  are  your  sayings : 
take  your  heaven,  let  them  have  money — a  base,  prophane, 
epicurean,  hypocritical  rout.     For  my  part,  let  them  pretend 
what  they  will,  counterfeit  religion,  blear  the  worlds  eyes, 
bumbast  themselves,andstufre  out  their  greatness  with  church 
spoils,  shine  like  so  many  peacocks — so  cold  is  my  charity,  so 
defective  in  this  behalf,  that  I  shall  never  think  better  of  theiBf, 
than  that  they  are  rotten  at  core,  their  bones  are  full  of  epi- 
curean hypoci'isie,  and  atheistical  marrow;  they  are  worse  than 
heathens.    For,  as  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus  observes  (Antiq. 
Rom.  lib.  7).     ^Primum  locum,  Sfc*     Greeks  and  barbarians 

• 

•  Nicephoniff,  lib.  10-  cap.  5.  ^Lord  Coak,  in  His  Reports^  second  pait, 

fol.  44.               ^  Earipides.  ^  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  de  non  temeraDdis  ficcleniii. 

e  I  Tim.  4.  %             ^ Hor.  s  Priintiin  locam  apnd  otanes  geotes  habet  patritiaa 

deorom '  citltiu,  et  ^enloram  ;  nam  hone  diotissime  cnstodiunt,  tam  Oneci  qQam 
barbari,  &c. 
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observe  all  religious  rites,  and  dare  not  break  them,^  for  fear 
of  offending  their  gods:  but  our  simoniacal  contracters,  our  ' 
senseless  Achans,  our  stupified  patrons,  fear  neither  God  nor 
Devil :  they  have  evasions  for  it;  it  is  no  sin,  or  not  due  jure 
divino^  or,  if  a  sin,  no  great  sin,  &e.     And ,  though  they  be  daily. 

{lunished  forit,and  they  do  manifestly  perceive,  that,(as  he  saij) 
rost  and  fraud  come  to  foul  elids;  yet  (as  ''Chrysostome  follows 
it)  nulla  ex pcendfit  correction  et^  quasi  adversis  malitia  ho*, 
minum  provocetur^  cresdt  quotidie  quod  puniatur  :  they  are 
rather  worse  than  better  : 


-iram  atque  animos  a  ciimine  sumunt; 


r 

and  the  more  they  are  corrected,  the  more  they  offend:  but  let 
them  take  their  course,  (^Rode^  caper ^  vitem)  go  on  still  as 
they  begin,  (^^'tis  no  sin!")  let  tbem  rejoyce  secure :  Gods 
vengeance  will  overtake,  them  in  the  end;  and  these  ill  gotten 
goods,  as  an  eag\^es  feathers,  ^will  consume  the  rest  of  their 
substance :  itis^aurum  Tholosanum^  and  will  produce  no  better 
effects.  Let  them  lay  it  up  sofe^  and  make  their  conveyances 
never  so  close^  lock  and  shut  door^  saith  ®  Chrysostome :  yet  fraud 
andcovetousfiesSf  two  most  violent  thieves^are$tillincludea;  and 
a  little  qain^  evil  gotten^  will  subvert  the  rest  of  their  goods. 
The  eaff)e  in  ^sop,  seeing  a  piece  of  flesh,  now  ready  to  be.  sa- 
crificed, swept  it  away  with  her  claws,  and  carried  it  to  her. 
nest :  but  there  was  a  burning  coal  stuck  to  it  by  chance,  which, 
unawares  consumed  her  voung  ones^  nest  and  all  too^ether.  Le^ 
our  simoniacal  church-chopping  patrons,  and  sacrilegious  har- 
pies, look  for  no  better  succe3s. 

A  second  cause  is  ignorance,  and  from  thence  contempt ; 
successit  odium  in  literals  ab  ignorantid  vulgi  ;  which  ^Junius 
well  perceived:  this  hatred  and  contempt  of  learning  proceeds; 
out  of  ^ignorance;  as  they  are  themselves  barbarous,  idiots, 
dull,  illiterate,  and  proud,  so  they  esteem  of  others. 

Sint  Meecenates,  non  deerunt,  Flacce,  Maroncs : 

let  there  be  bountiful  patrons,  and  there  will  bepainftklscholars- 
in  all  sciences.  But,  when  they  contemn  learning,  and  think 
themselves  sufficiently  qualified,  if  they  can  write  and  read, 
scamble  at  a  piece  of  evidence,  or  have  so  much  Latin  as  that 
emperour  had,,  ^qui  nescit  dissimulare^  nescit  vivercy  they  are 
unfit  to  do  their  counti*ey  service,  to  perform  or  undertake 

•  Tom.  1.  de  steril.  triam  annornm  sab  EU&  serraone  ^  Ovid.  Fast.  ^  ^       cDe 

male  qnesitis  vix  gaadet  tertias  h»res.  ^  Strabo,  1.  4.  C^eog,  e  Xihil  facilins 

opes  evert'et,  quani  avaritia  et  fraade  parta.  Etsi  enim  86mni  addas  tali  arose,  et  exteriore 
jana4  et  vecte  earn  communias,  inths  tamen  frandem  et  avaritiani,  &c.  In  5  Corinth; 
f  Acad.  cap.  7.  *  t  Ara  neminem  habet  immicvm,  pr»ter  ignorantem.  h  £U 

that  cannot  dissemble  cannot  live. 

y2 
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any  action  or  employment,  which  may  tend  to  the  gdod  of 
a  common-wealth,  except  it  be  to^  iight,  or  to  do  countrey 
justice,  with  common  sense,  which  every  yeoman  can  like- 
wise do.    And  so  they  bring  up  their  children,rnde  es  they  are 
themselves,  unqualified,  untaught,  uncivil  most  part.    ^  Quis' 
e  nostra  jvventute  legitime  instituitur  Uteris  f  quis  oratores 
out  philosophos   tangit  f  quis  kistoriam  legit^  illam  rerum 
agendarum  quasi  aninutm  f    Pr€Bcipitantparentes  vota  sua,  Sfc. 
'twas  Lipsius  complaint  to  his  illiterate  countrey-men :  it  may 
be  ours.   Now  shall  these  men  judge  of  a  scholars  worth,  that 
have  no  worth,  that  knownot  what belong*s  to  astudents labours, 
that  cannot  distinguish  between  a  true  scholar  and  a  drone?  or 
him  that  by  reason  of  a  voluble  tongue»  a  strong  voice^  a 
pleasing  tone,  and  some  trivantly  Polyanthean  helps,  steals 
and  gleans  a  few  notes  from'  other  mens  narvests,  and  so  makes 
a  fairer  shew,  than  he  that  is  truly  learned  indeed ;  that  thinks 
it  no  more  to  preach,  than  to  speak,  ^or  to  run  away  with' 
an  empty  cart  (as  a  grave  man  said) ;  and  thereupon  vilifie 
us,  and  our  pains ;  scorn  us,  and  all  learning.    <^  Because 
they  are  rich,  and  have  other  means  to  live,  they  think 
it  concerns  -them  not  to  khow,  or  to  trouble  themselves  with- 
it;  a  fitter  task  for  younger  brothdrs^  or  poor  mens  sons,< 
to  be  pen  and  inkhorn  men,  pedantical  slaves,  and  no  whit  be-*' 
seeming  the  calling  of  a  gentleman^  as  Frenchmen  and  Grer- 
mails  commonly  do,  ne^lectingtheirefolse  allhimiane  learning: 
what  have  they  tado  with  it  ?    l^et  marriners  learn  astronomy ; 
merchants  factors  study  arithmetick;  surveyors  get  themgeo* 
metry  ;  spectacle-makers  opticks ;  landleapers  geogra[%y ; 
town-cIarKs  rhetorick;  what  should  he  do  with  a  spade^  that 
bath  no  ground' to  dig?  or  they  with  learnings  that  have  no 
use  of  it?     Thus  they  reason,  and  are  not  ashamed' to  let 
marriners,  prentises,  and  the  basest  servants,  be  better  quali- 
fied than  themselves.    In  former  tinies,  kings,  princes,  and 
emperours  were  the  onlv  scholars,  excellent  in  all  faculties. 

Julius  Caesar  mended  the  year,  and  writ  his  own  Commen- 
taries: 

.-^— a  media  inter  pr«lia,  semper 

Stellarum  ccelique  pjagis,  superisque  vacavit. 

•  Antoninus,  Adrian,  Nero,  Severus,  Julian,  &c. ,  ^Michael  the^ 
empereur,  and  Isacius,  were  so  much  given  to  theirstudies,  that 


»  EpiM.  qaipesi  lib.  4«  episit.  21.  lipsias.  b  Dr^  Kxag,  in  his  last  lectoir  o» 

JonaJi,  sometime  ri^ht  reverend  lord  bishop  of  London.  c  Qoibna  opes  et  otinai, 

hi  barbaro  fiuta  msna  oontemnunt  ^  Lucan.  lib.  S.  «  Spartian.  SoIioiCi  de 

rebosaiaris   .  ^  Nicet.  1.  Anal.  Fmnis  lucnbratioDiim  tordebiint 
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.no  base  fellow  would  take  so  much  pains :  Orion,  Perseus,  AI- 

Jhonsus,  Ptolemseusy  famousastrouomers ;  Sabor,  Mitbridates, 
lysimachus,  admired  physicians — ^Platos  kings,all;  Eyax,  that 
Arabian  prince,  a  most  expert  jueller,  and  an  exquisite  philo- 
sopher ;  the  kings  of  ^gypt  were  priests  of  old,  and  cnosen 
from  thence  ;  Rex  idem  hominumi  Phoebiquef  sacerdos  :  but 
ihose  heroical  times  are  past;  the  Sfuses  are  now  banished, 
in  this  bastard  age,  ad  sordida  tuguriola,  to  meaner  persons, 
and  confined  alone  almost  to  universities.      In  those  dayes, 
scholars  w«re  highly  beloved,  ^honoured,  esteemed,  as  old 
Cnnius  by  Scipip  Airicanus,  Virgil  by  Augustus,  Horace  by 
MaBcenas ;  princes  companions  ;  dear  to  tnem,  as  Anacreon 
to  Poly  crates,  Pbiloxenus  ta  Dionysius,  and  highly  rewarded. 
Alexander  sept  Xenocrates  the  philosopher  fifty  talents,  be- 
cause, he  was  .poor,  visu  rerum  ant  eruditione  preestantes  viri 
mensis  oHm  regum  adhibitif  as  Pbilostratus  relates  of  Adrian, 
and  Lampridius  of  Alexander  Severus.    Famous  clarks  came 
to  these  princes  courts,  velut  in  LyctBum^  as  to  an  univeri^ty, 
and  were  admitted  to  their  tables,  quasi  divAm  epulis  accum* 
bentesj  Archelaus,  that  Macedonian  king,  wo^ld  not  willingly 
sup  without  Euripides,  (amongst  the  rest  he  drank  to  him  at 
fiupper  one  night,  and  gave  him  a  cup  of  gold  for  his  pains) 
deledatuspoetcB  suavi  sermone :  and  it  was  fit  it  should  be  so, 
because  (as  ^  Plato  in  his  Protagoras,  well  saith)  a  good  philo- 
sopher as  much  excells  other  men,  as  a  great  king  dotn  the 
commons  of  his  coimtrey ;  and  again,  ^,  quoniam  illis  nihil 
deestf  et  minhne  egere  solent,  et  disciplinary  qtms  pfoJUentur^ 
soli  a  contemtu  vindicare  possunt ;  they  needed  not  to  bes^  so 
basely,  as  they  compell  ^  scholars  in  our  times  to  compTain 
of  poverty,  or  crouch  to  a  rich  chuff  for  a  meals  meat,  but 
could  vindicate  themselves,  and  those  arts  which  they  pro- 
fisssed.    Now  they  would  and  cannot ;  for  it  is  held  by  some 
of  them,  as  an  axiom,  that  to  keep  them  poor,  will  make  them 
study ;  they  must  be  dieted,  as  horses  to  a  race,  not  pamper-' 
ed ;  ^alendos  volunty  non  saginandosy  ne  melioris  mentis  flam^^ 
mula  extinguatnr :  a  fat  bird  will  not  sing,  a  fat  dog  cannot 
hunt ;  and  so,  by  this  depression  of  theirs,  ^some  want  means, 
others  will,  all  want  ^incourafi^ement,  as  being  forsaken  al- 
most, and  generally  contemned.     'Tis  an  old  saying, 

Sint  Meecenates,  non  deerunt,  Flacce,  Marones  ; 

•  Grammaticis  olim  et  dialecticM  jmriaqae  profesMribnfl,  qni  specimeB  ernditionis 
dedissenty  eadem  dijB^tatis  insignia  decreyernnt  imperatores,  qoibas  ornabant  heroai. 
BnuuQ*  ep«  Jo/Fabio  epis.  Vien.  ^  b  PMbas  vir  6t  philoaophiw  magis  jprsBstat  inter 

alios  homines,  qnam  rex  inclytas  inter  plebeios.  cHeinsins,  preefat  Poeroatnm. 

d  Servile  nomen  scholaris  jam.  «  Seneoa.  ^ Hand  &cile  emeivnnt,  &c. 

9  l^di&  quod  noctis  ab  bora  Sedisti,  qu&  nemo  faber,  qa&  nemo  sedebat.  Qui  aocet 
oraqiio  lanam  didacere  ferro  ;'Rara  tamen  merces.  Juv.  Sat.  7. 
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and  'tis  a  true  saying  still.  Yet  oftentimes,  I  may  not  deny  it, 
the  main  fault  is  m  ourselves.    Our  academicks  too  frequently 
offend  in  neglecting  patrons  (^s  *  Erasmus  well  taxeth),  or 
making  ill  choice  of  tnem;  negligimtis  oblatos^  aut  amplecti- 
mur  parum  aptos :  or,  if  we  get  a  good  one,  non  studemus 
mutnut  officiisjuvorem  ejus  alere,  we  do  not  plye  and  follow 
him  as  we  should.   Idem  mihi  accidit  adolescenti  (saith  Eras- 
mus, acknowledging  his  fault) ;  et  gravissime  peccavi :  and  so 
may  H  say  myself,  1  have  offended  in  this,  and  so  perad venture 
have  many  others :  we  did  not  respondere  magnatumjavoribusj 
qui  coeperunt  no$  amplecH,  apply  our  selves  with  that  readi- 
ness we  should  :  idleness,  love  of  liberty,  (itnmodfcus  amor 
libertaiis  effecit^  ut  diu  cum  perfidis  amicis^  as  he  confesseth,  et 
pertinaci  paupertate^  colluctarer)  bashfulness,  melancholy, 
tiniorousness,  cause  many  of  us  to  be  too  backward  and  remiss. 
So  some  dffend  in  one  extream,  but  too  many  on  the  other : 
we  are,  most  part,  too  forward,  too  solicitous,  too  ambitious, 
loo  impudent :  we  commonly  complain  deesse  Mcecenates^ 
want  of^  encouragement,  want  of  means,  when  as  the  true  de- 
fect is  our  want  of  worth,  our  insufficiency.     Did  Maecenas 
take  notice  of  Horace  or  Virgil,  till  they  had  shewed  them- 
selves first?  or  hadBaviusand  Msevius  any  patrons  ?  Egre' 
gium  specimen  dent,  saith  Erasmus :  let  them  approve  them- 
selves worthy  first,  sufficiently  qualified  for  learning  and  man- 
ners, before  they  presume  or  impudently  intrua^  and  put 
themselves  on  great  men,  as  too  matiyr  do,  with  such  base 
flattery,  parasitical  colloguing,  such  hyperbolical  elogies  they 
do  usually  insinuate,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  hear  and  see.    /m- 
modicce  laudes  conciliant  invidiam^  poiius  quam  laudem  ;  and 
vain  commendations  derogate  from  truth;  and  we  think,  in 
conclusion,  non  melius  de  laudato,  pejus  de  laudante,  ill  of 
both,  the  commender  and  commended.     So  we  offend ;  but 
the  main  fault    is  in  their  harshness,  defect    of  patrons. 
How  beloved  of  old,  and  how  much  respected,  was  Plato  of 
Dionysius  !  How  dear  to  Alexander  wa^  Aristotle,  Demaratus 
to  Philip,  Solon  to  Croesus,  Anaxarchus  and  Trebatins  to  Au- 
gustus, Cassius  to  Vespasian,  Plutarch  to  Trajaa,  Seneca  to 
Nero,  Simonides  to  Hierou  !  how  honoured  ! 

^Sed  heec  prius  fuere  ;  nunc  recondita 
Senent  quiete : 

those  dayes  are  gone ;         . 

Et  spes  et  ratio  studiorum  in  Ceesare  tantum  ; 

>  Chil.  4.  cent.  ] .  adag.  1.  >>  Had  I  done  as  otli^rs  did,  pat  my  self  forward, 

I'might  have  haply  been  as  great  a  man  as  many  of  my  eqaals.  cCninUns, 

Jiiven. 
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as  he  said  of  old,  we  may  truly  say  now :  he  is  our  amulet, 
our  *'sun,  our  sole  comfortand  refuge,  our  Ptolemy,  our  com- 
mon Maecenas,  Jojcohus  munijicusy  Jacobus  pacijtcus^  mysta 
Musarum^  rex  Platonicus  :  grande  decus^  celumenque  nostrum; 
a  famous  scholar  himself,  and  the  sole  patron,  pillar,  and 
sustainer  of  learning :  but  his  worth  in  this  kind  is:  so  well 
known,  that  (as  Paterculus,  of  Cato)  jam  ipsum  laudare  nefas 
sit;  and  (which  f*  Pliny  to  Trajan)  seria  te  carmina^  honorque 
€Btemus  annaliumy  non  htsc  brevis  et  pudenda  prcedicatiot 
colef.  But  he  is  now  gone,  the  sun  of  ours  set;  and  yet  no 
nisfht  follows. 


-SobQCCubuit;  nbx  nulla  sequuta  est. 


We  have  such  another  in  his  room — 


alter 


Aureus ;  et  simili  frondescit  virga  metallo  ; 

and  long  may  he  reign  and  flourish  amongst  us.  . 
.  Let  me  not  be  melitious,  and  lye  against  my  genius ;  I 
may  not  deny,  but  that  we  have  a  sprinkling  of  our  gentry, 
here  and  there  one,  excellently  Well  learned,  like  those  Fug- 
geri  in  Germany,  Dubartas,  Du  Plessis,  Sadael  in  France, 
Ficus  Mirandula,  Schottus,  Barotius  in  Italy : 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto ; 

butthey  are  butfewin  respect  of  the  multitude :  the  major  part 
(and  some  again  excepted,  that  are  indiflerent)  are  wholly  bent 
for  hawks  and  hounds,  and  carried  away  many  times  with  in- 
temperate lust,  gaming,  and  drinking.  If  they  read  a  book  at 
any  time,  {si  quid  est  interim  otii  a  venatu,  poculis,  aledf 
scortis)  'tis  an  English  chronicle,  St.  Huon  of  Bordeaux^ 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  &c.  a  play-book,  or  some  pamphlet  of 
news,  and  that  at  such  seasons  only^  when  they  cannot  stir 
abroad,  to  drive  away  time :  ^  their  sole  discourse  is  dogs, 
hawks,  horses,  and  what  news?  If  some  one  have  been  a  tra* 
veller  in  Italy,  or  as  far  as  the  emperours  court,  wintered  in 
Orleance,  and  can  court  his  mistris  in  broken  French,  wear  his 
clothes  neatly  in  the  newest  fashion,  sing  some  choice  out- 
landish tunes,  discourse  of  lords,  ladies,  towns,  palaces, 
and  cities,  he  is  compleat,  and  to  be  admired :  ^  otherwise  he 
and  they  are  much  at  one;  no  difference  betwixt  the  master 
and  the  man,  but  worshipful  titles : — wink,  and  choose  betwixt 

*Nemo   est  qnem    Don  Phoebns  hie    noster   solo   intuita   lubentiorem  reddat 
^  Panegyr.  c  Virgil.      ^     *  Rarqs  enim  ferme  sensas  commanis  in  ill&  PortuncL 

^tiv.  Sat.  8.  cQuis  epim  geperosam  dixerit  banc,  qui  Indignus  geiiere,  et  pras«' 

claib  nomine  tantnm.Ipsignis?  Jav.  Sat  8. 
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him  that  sits  down  :(cfaythe8^xce|^l64)'  ftttd^  him»t1mt  iboMs  the 
trencher  behind  him.  Yet  these  m^n  liiust^be'^otir 'patrons, 
otirgorernors  too  sometimes,  statesmen/ rndgistrates,  noble^ 
great  and  wise  by  inheritance. 

Mistake  me  not  (Isay  again)  loos^o  patYVtsHi^  sanguis  I  yon 
that  are  Worthy  senators;  gentlemen,  L honour  your  names 
and  persons,  and  with  all  submissness,  prostrate  myself  to 
your  censure  and  service.  There  are.amorigst  you,  I  do  in- 
genuously confess,  many  well  deserving  patroDs^  and  true 
patriot^,. of  my  knowledge,  besides  many  hundreds  which  I 
never  saw,  no  doubt,  or  heard  of — pillars  of  -our  common- 
wealth, *  whose  worth,  bounty,  learning,  forwardness,  true 
zeal  in  religion,  and  good  esteem  of  all  scholars,  ought  to  be 
consecrated  to  all  posterity :  but,  of  your  rank,  there  ure  de- 
bo^hed,  corrupt,  covetous,  illiterate  crew  again,  no  better  than 
stocks,  merum  pecus  Aestbr  Deum,  non  mihi  videri  dignos 
ingenui  hominis  appeliatione)  barbarous  Thracians,  (et  quia 
ilte  Thrax  qui  hoc  neget  T)  a  sordid,  prophane,  pernicious 
company,  irreligious,  impudent  and  stupid,  (I  know  not  what 
epithets  to  give  them)  enemies  to  learning,  confounders  of 
the  church,  and  the  ruin  of  a  common- wealth.  Patrons  they 
are  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  put  in  trust  freely  to  dispose 
of  such  livings  to  the  churches  good;  bqt  (hard  task-masters 
they  prove)  they  take  away  their  straw,  and  compel  them  to 
make  their  number  of  brick :  they  commonly  respect  their 
own  ends ;  commodity  is  the  steer  of  all  their  actions ; '  and 
him  thev  present,  in  conclusion,  as  a  man  of  greatest  gifts, 
that  will  give  most :  no  penny,  ^  u6  JPater'noster^  as  the  say- 
ing is. '  Nisi  pteces  aurojulcias^  amplius  irritas  ;  ut  Cerbe" 
fU8  offa*  their  attendants  and  officers  miist  be  bribed,  fed, 
and  made,  a^  Cerberus  is  by  si  sop  by  him  that  goes  td  hell. 
It  was  an  old  saving,  omnia  Romte  venalia;  ^tis  a  rag  of  po- 
pery, which  will  nev6r  be  rooted  out;  there  is  no  hope,  no 
good  to  be  done  without  money.  A  clark  may  ofiRer  himself, 
approve  his  ^ worth,  learning,  honesty,  religion,  zeal:  they 
will  commend  him  for  it ;  but 


probitas  laudatur,  et  alget. 


If  he  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts,  they  wilt  flo(;k  afai^  oA 
to  hear  him,  as  they  did,  in  Apuleius,  to  see  Psyche  i  fnulH 
mortales   confluebant   ad  videndum   sasculi  decusy  speculum 

*  I  have  often  met  with  my  self,  and  conferred  with*  diYers  worthy  gentlemen  in 
the  coantrey,  no  whit  inferiour^  if  not  to  be  preferred  for  divera  kind  of  leiiniiB;  io, 
many  of  oar  academioka.  >>  Ipse,  licet  Musia  venias  comitatas,  Homere,  Si  niliil 

attnleris,  ibis,  Homere,  foraji.  c£t  legat  historicoa,  auctorea  noverit  omnes, 

Tamquam  dngues  digitosqne  suos,  Juv.  Sat.  7.  <l  Juvenal, 
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fflaridsum :  hmdatw  ah  omthhus ;  ^ectatur  ah  omnibus  ;  nee 
guisquam^  nan  rex^  non  reffikSy  oupiens  ejus  nuptiarum^  petitor 
Occedit ;  miruntur  quHem  divinam  speciem  omnes  ;  sed,  ut  si- 
i^ulaoTwnfahrepohtwn^  mirantur :  many  mortal  men  came  to 
see  fair  Psyche,  the  glory  of  her  age  :  they  did  admire  her, 
<$ommend,  desire  her ^for.  her  divine  beauty,  and  gaze  upon 
ker^  but,  as  on  ja  picture :  none  would  marry  her,  quod  indo^ 
i^a :  fair  Psyche  had  no  pioney.    *So  they  do  by  learning : 

•^didicit.j am  dives  avarus 


Tar^tnm  admirari,  tanium  laudare,  disertos, 
Ut  pueci  JuQonis  avem 

Your  rich  men  have,  now  learned  of  latter  dayes 
P^idmire,  comrAend,  and  come  together 

To  hear  apd  see  a  worthy  scholar  speak, 
As  children  do  a  peacocks  feather. 

^e  shall  have  all  the  good  words  that  may  be  given,  "  ^  a  pro- 
per man,  and  'tis  pity  he  hath  no  preferment,"  all  good  wishes  ; 
put,  inexorable,  indurate  as  he  is,  he  will  notpreferhim,  though 
it  be  in  his  power,  because  he  isindoiattts^  he  hath  no  money. 
Or,  if  he  do  give  him  entertainment,  let  him  be  never  so  well 
qualified,  plead  affinity,  consanguinity,  sufficiency,  he  shall 
serve  seven  years,  as  Jacob  did  for  Rachel,  before  he  shall  have 
it*  ^  If  he  will  enter  at  first,  he  must  get  in  at  that  simoniacal 
gate,  come  ofi^  soundly,  and  put  in  good  security  to  perform 
all  covenants ;  el^e  he  will  not  deal  with,  or  admit  him.  But, 
if  some  poor  scholar,  some  parson  chaff,  will  offer  himself; 
some  trencher  chaplain,  that  will  take  it  to  the  halves,  thirds, 
or  accept  of  what  he  will  ffive,  he  is  weloon\ ;  be  conformable, 
preach  as  he  will  have  him,  he  takes  him  before  a  million  of 
others ;  for  the  best  is  alwayes  best  cheap :  and  th^n  (as  HierQm 
said  to  Cromatiu8)^afe//^  dignum  operculum:  such  a  patron, 
such  a  dark  ;  the<;ure  is  well  supplied,  and  all  parties  pleased* 
So  that  is  still  verified  in  our  $^e,  which  ^  Chrysostome  com- 
plained of  in  his  time :  qui  opulentiores  sunty  in  orditiem  pa^ 
rasitorum  eogunt  eos^  et  ipsQs  tamquam  canes  ad  mensas  suas 
enutriuntj  eorumque  impudentes  ventres  iniquarum  coenarum 
reliquiis  differdunt^  iisaem  pro  arbitrio  abutentes :  riqh  men 
keep  these  lecturers,  and  fawning  parasites,  like  so  many  dogs, 
at  their  tables ;  aad,  filling  their  hungry  guts  wjth  the  offals  of 

A  Tfi  vero  licet  Orpheas  sis^  saxa  sono  testuditiia  emoIlieniL  nisi  plnmbea  eonun 
corda  anri  vel  argenti  malleo  emoUias,  &c.  Sallsbniiensis^  ^olycrat  lib.  5.  c.  10. 
b  Javen.  Sat  7.  cEage !  bene  !  no  need.    Donsa  .epod.  1,  3.  Dos  ipsa  scientia, 

sibiqne  congiarinm  est  ^  Qnatnor  ad  portas  ecclesias  itnr  ad  omnes ;  Sanguinis, 

tfnt  Mimonis,  prassalis,  atque  Dei.  Holc6t.  «  Lib,  contra  Gentiles,  deBabH4 

martyre. 
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their  meat,  they  abuse  them  at  their  pleasure,  and  make  them 
say  what  they  propose.  *^8  children  do  by  a  bird  or  a  but" 
terjlye  in  a  >  string , pull  in  and  let  him  out  as  they  list ^  do  they 
by  their  trencher  chaplains^  prescribe^  command  their  vnts^  let 
in  and  outj  €is  to  them  it  seems  best.  If  the.  patron  be  precise, 
sio  must  his  chaplain  be;  if  he  be  papistical,  his  dark  must  be 
so  too«  or  else  oe  turned  out.  These  are  those  darks  which 
serve  the  turn,  whom  they  commonly  entertain,  and  present 
to  church  livings,  whilst  in  the  mean  time  we,  that  are  uni- 
versity-men,  like*  so  many  hide-bound  calves  in  a  pasture, 
tarry  out  our  time,  wither  away  as  9,  flower  ungathered  in  a 
garden,  and  are  never  used ;  or,  as  too  many  candles,  illumi- 
nate our  selves  alone,  obscuring  one  anothers  light,  and  are 
not  discerned  here  at  all ;  the  least  of  which,  translated  to  a 
dark  room,  or  to  somecountrey  benefice,  where  it  might  shine 
apart,  would  give  a  fair  light,  and  be  seen  over  all.  Whilst 
we  lye  waiting  here  (as  those  sick  men  did  at  the  pool  of  ^Be- 
thesda,  till  the  angel'stirred  the  water)  expecting  a  good  hour, 
they  step  between,  and  beguile  us  of  our  preferment.  I  have 
not  yet  said.  If,  after  long  expectation,  much  expence,  travel, 
earnest  suit  of  our  selves  and  friends,  we  obtain  airmail  bene- 
fice at  last,  our  misery  begins  afresh ;  we  are  suddenly  en- 
countered with  the  flesh,  world,  and  devil,  with  a  new  onset: 
we  change  a  quiet  life  for  an  ocean  of  troubles ;  we  come  to  a 
ruinous  house,  which,  before  it  be  habitable,  must  be  neces- 
sarily (to  our  ^reat  damage)  repaired  :  we  are  compelled  to 
sue  for  dilapidations,  or  else  sued  our  selves;  and,  scarce  yet 
setled,  we  are  called  upon  for  our  predecessors  arrerages.: 
first  fruits,  tenths,  subsidies,  are  instantly  to  be  paid,  benevo- 
lence, procurations,  &c.  and  (which  is  most  to  be  feared)  we 
light  upon  a  crackt  title,  as  it  befell  Clenard  of  Brabant,  for 
his  rectory  and  charge  of  his  Beginee ;  he  was  no  sooner  in- 
ducted, but  instantly  sued,  coepimusque  (^saith  he)  strenue  li" 
tigarcy  et  implacabili  belloconnigere:  at  length,|after  ten  years 
suit,  (as  long  as  Troyes siege)  when  he hadtired himself, and 
spent  his  money,  he  was  fam  to  leave  all  for  quietness  sake, 
and  give  it  up  to  his  adversary.  Or  else  we  are  insulted  over, 
and  trampled  on  by  domineering  oflicers,  fleeced  by  those 
greedy  harpyes  to  get  more  fees,  we  stand  in  fear  of  some 
precedent  lapse :  we  fall  amongst  refractory,  seditious  secta- 
ries, peevish  puritans,  perverse  papists,  a  lascivious  rout  of 
atheistical  Epicures^  that  will  not  be  reformed,  or  some 

*  Prescribimt,  imperant,  in  ordinem  cogunt ;  ingeninm  nofltmm,  proat  ipsu  videbi- 

•  tnr,  astringnnt  et  retaxant,  nt  papilionem  paeri  ant  brocham  6lo  demittaiit,  ant  attra- 

hnnt,  no8  a  libidine  anft  pendere  aequnin  censeotes.    Heinsins.  i»  John  5. 

c£pist.  1.  2.    Jam  snifectns  in  locnm  demortai...protinn8  exortus  eat  adversanus,  &c. 

post  mnltos  iabores,  snmtua^  &g. 
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litigious  people,  (those  wild  beasta  of  Ephesus   must  be 
fought  With)  that  will   not  pay  their   dues   without  much 

*  repining,  or  compelled  by  long  suit ;  laici  clericis  op- 
mdo  ipJesHy  an  old  axiom ;  all  they  think  well  gotten  that  is 
nad  from  the  church ;  and,  by  such  uncivil  harsh  dealings, 
they  make  their  poor  minister  weary  of  his  place,  if  not  his 

-  life:  and  put  case  they  be  quiet  honest  men,  make  tl^e  best 
of  it,  as  often  it  falls  out,  from  a  polite  and  terse  academick,.  he 

-  must  turn  rustick,  rude,  melancholise  alone,  learn  to  forget, 
or  else,  as  many  do,  become  maltsters,,grasiers,  chapmen,  &c. 

•  (now  banished  from  the  academy,  all  commerce  of  tne  Muses, 
and  confined  to  a  countrey  village,  as  Ovid  was  from  Rome  to 
Pontus)  and  daily  converse  with  a  company  of  idiots  and 
clowns. 

JSTos  interim  quod  aitinet  (nee  enim  immunes  ab  hoc  noxd 
9umu8)  idem  reatus  manet ;  idem,  nobis^  et  si  non  multo  gra^ 
vius,  crimen  objici  potest :  nostrd  enim  culpdfitf  nostrd  incu* 
rid^  Twstrd  avaritid,  quod  tamfrequentes^JcedcsqveJiant^ineC' 
ciesid  nundinationeSf  (templum  est  venale,  De usque)  tot  sor^- 
des  invehantur^  tantagrassetur  impietas^  tanta  nequitia^  tarn 
insanus  miseriarum  ^uripus^  et  turbarum  testuarium^  nostro^ 
inquamy  omnium  (academicorum  imprimis)  vitiojit.  Quod  tot 
resp.  malis  affidatur^  a  nobis  seminarium  ;  ultro  malum  hoc 
accersimuSf  et  qudvis  contitmelid,  qudvis  interim  miserid  digni^ 
qui  pro  virili  non  occurrimus.  Quid  enim  fieri  posse  spera- 
mus,  quum  tot  indies  sine  delectu  pauperes  alumni^  terrcefilii^ 
€t  cujuscunque  ordinis  homundones^  ad  gradus  certatim  ad» 
mittantur  ?  qui  si  definitionem^  distinctionemque  unam  aut 
alteram  memoriter  edidicerint^  et  pro  more  tot  annos  in  dialeC" 
tied  posuerinty  non  refert  quo  proJectUy  quales  demum  sint^ 
idiotcBi  nugatores^  otiatores^  aleatoresj  compotoreSy  indigni^ 
libidinis  voluptatumque  administriy 

Sponsi  Penelopes,  nebulones,  Alcinoique, 

modo^  tot  annos  in  academid  insumpserint^  et  se  pro  togatis 
venditdrint;  lucricaussd^etamicorum  inter cessupfasentantur; 
addo  etiixm,  et  mMgnificis  nonnunquam  elogiis  morum  et  scien- 
tiiB  ;  etyjam  valedicturU  testimonialibtis  hisce  Uteris^  amplis* 
sime  conscriptis  in  eorum  gratiam^  honorantur^  abiis^quifidei 
mue  et  existtmationis  jax;turam  proculdubiojuciunt,  Doctores 
enim  et  professores  (quod  ait  ^  ille)  id  unum  curant,  ut  ex 

(irofessionibus  frequentibus,    et  tumultuariis  potius  quam 
egitimis,  commoda  sua  promoveant,  et  ex  dispendio  publico 


a  Jon.  Acad.  cap.  6. 
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snum  faciant  incrementum.     Id  solum  in  votis  hahent  annul 
plerumque  magistratus^  ut  ab  incipientium  numero  ^pecunias 
■emungant ;  nee  multum  interest^  qui  sintf  literatores  an  lite* 
ratU  modo  pingues^  nitidi,   ad  aspectwn  speciosi,  et  (quod 
verbo  dicamypecuniosisint.    ^  Philosophastri  licentianiur  in 
artibusy  artem  qui  non  habent ;  ^  eosque  sapientes  esse  jubent, 
.qui  nulli  pneoiti  sunt  sapientia,  et  nihil  ad  gradum,  praeter- 
quam  velle, .  adferunt.     TheologcLstri,   {solvant  modo)  satis 
^superque  docti,  per  omnes  honorum  gradus  evehuntur  et  ascen- 
dunt.    Atque  hmcfit  quod  tarn  viles  scurra^  tot  passim  idiotcB^ 
Jiterarum  crepusculo  positi,   larvts  pcutorumf  circumforaneif 
vagh  bardiyjungiy  crassi^  asmi^  merumpecus^  in  sa^rosanctos 
theohaitB  aditus  illotis  pedibus  irrumpantj  praster  inverecun- 
dam  jrontem  adferentes  nihil,  vulgares  quasdam  quisquilias^ 
et  scholarium  quasdam  nugamenta,   indtgna  ques  vel  red* 
piantur  in  trivits.      ffoc  illud  indianum  genus  hominum  et 
famelicumj  indignum,  vagum,  ventrts  mancwtum^  ad  stwam 
potms  relegandum,  ad  haras  aptius  mam  adaras,  quod  (Hvi- 
nas  hasce  meras  turpiter  prostituit — ni  sunt  quipu^ita  com* 
plenty  in  asdes  nobihum  irrepuntj  et  quum  rehquts  vitas  desti* 
tuantur  subsidiiSf  ob  corporis  et  animi  egestatem,  aliarum  in 
repub.  partium  minime  capaces  sint,  adsacram  hanc  anchor  am 
coTifugiunty  sacerdotium  quovis  modo  captantes,  non  ex  since- 
Tttate,  (quod  ^  Paulus  ait)  se  cauponantes  yerbum  Dei.    JVe 
quis  interim  viris  bonis  detractum  quidputet^  quo$  habet  eccle* 
sia  Anglieana  quamplurimos,  egregie  aoctos,  tllustres,  intactiB 
faxMB  homiikes,  et  plures  Jhrsan  quam  queevis  EuropcB  pro^ 
tnncia;  ne  quis  a  Jlorentissimis  academiis,  quce  viros  undo- 
quaque  docttssimos,  omni  virtutum  genere  suspiciendos,  abunde 
producunt ;  et  multo  plures  utraque  habitura^  multo  splendid 
dior  JnturcLf  si  fwn  has  sordes  sptenMdum  lumen  ejus  ohfus* 
carentf  obstaret  corruptio,  et  cauponantes  qucedam  Harpyias^ 
proletariique^  bonum  hoc  nobis  non  inviderent.     Nemo  enim 
tam  cased  mente^  qui  non  hoc  ipsum  videat ;  nem>o  tam  stolido 
ingeniOf  qui  non  intelligat ;  tam  pertinad  judido^  qui  mm 
agnoscat,  ab  his  idiotis  drcumforaneis  sacram  polhn  theoUh 
crtam,  ae^ccelestes  Musas^.^uasi  projanum  quiddam^  prostitui. 
Yiles  animse  et  effrontes.  (sic  eaim  Lutherus  ^  alieubi  vocat) 
lucelli  causs^i,  ut  muscae  ad  mulctra,  ad  nobilium  et  heroum 
mensas  adyolant :  in  spem  sacerdotii»  cujuslibet  honoris^  offidh 
in  quamvis  aulanif  urbem  seingeruntj  adquodvis  se  ministerium 
componunt: 


a  Accipiamns  pecuniam,  demittamns  asinam,  at  apnd  Patavinos  Italos.  ^  *>H(M 
non  ita  pridem  perstrinxi,  in  Philosophastro,  ComoedilL  Latinft,  in  .^Sde  Christi  Oxon* 
pnblice  habiU,  anno  1617.  Feb.  16.  cSat.  Menip.  ^  l  Cor.  7. 17. 

c  Comment  in  Gal. 
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'Ut  nems  alienis  mobile  lignum 


Dacitur, 

»  offam  sequentes,  psittacorum  more,  in  praedae  spem  quidvis 
efTutiunt;  obsecundantes  parasiti  (*»  Erasmus  ait)  quidFis  do- 
cent,  dicuDt,  scribunt,  suadent,  et  contra  conscienliam  pro- 
bant,  non  ut  salutarem  reddant  gregem,  sed  ut  magnificam  sibi 
parent  fortunara .  ^  Opiniones  quasvis  et  decreta  contra  verbum 
Dei  astruunt,  ne  offendant  patronum,  sed  ut  retineant  fa- 
Torem  procerum  et  populi  plausum,  sibique  ipsis  opes  accu- 
mulent.  Eo  etenim  plerufjnque  animo  ad  theologiam  accedunty 
non  ut  rem  divinam^  sed  ut  suam^Jhcidnt ;  non  ad  ecclesice 
bonum  promovendum,  sed  expilandum;  qucerentes  (quod  Pau- 
lus  ait)  non  quae  Jesu  Christi,  sed  quae  sua,  non  Domini  the^ 
saurum^  sed  ut  sibi  suisque  thesaurizent.  ^ec  tantum  iisy 
qui  viliorisjbrtunce^  et  abjectce  sortis  sunt,  hoc  in  usu  est ; 
sed  et  medios,  summos,  elatos^  ne  dicam  episcopos^  hoc  malum 
invasit* 

^  Dicite,  pontifices,  in  sacris  quid  facit  aurum  ? 

^suminos  saepe  viros  traQsversos  agit  avaritia  ;  et  qui  reliquis 
ntorum  probitate  pr<Blucerent,  hi  Jacem  prceferunt  ad  simo" 
niam^  et  in  cortuptionis  huHc  scopulum  impingentes^  mm 
tandent  pecus^  sed  deglubunt^  ety  quqcunque  se  conferuht,  eX"' 
pilant^  exhauriunt,  abradunt^  magnum  James  sutSy  ■.  si  nwi 
qnirnxB^  navjragium  Jacientes  ;  ut  non  ab  injhms  ad  summos^ 
sed  a  summis  ad  infimosy  malum  promandsse  videatur^  et  illud 
verum  sit^  quod  ille  olim  lusit^ 

Emerat  ille  prius,  vendere  jure  potest : 

Simoniacus  enim  {quod  cum  Leone  dicam  J  gratiam  non  acci- 
pit;  si  non  accipit,  non  habet ;  et  si  non  habet,  nee  gratus  po- 
test esse,  nee  gratis  dare :  tantum  enim  absunt  istorum  non^ 
nullij  qui  ad  clavum  sedent^  a  promovendo  reliquos^  ut  penitus 
impedianty  probe  sibi  conscii^  quibus  artibus  illic  pervenerint : 
^nam  qui  ob  literas  emersisse  illos  credat,  desipit;  qui  rero  in- 
gemi,eruditionis,experienti8e,probitati's,  pietatis,  et  Musaruni 
id  esse  pretium  putat  {quod  olim  re  verdjuit^  hodie  promitti^ 
tur)  planissime  msanit.  Vtcunque  vel  undecunque  malum  hoc 
originem  ducat  {non  ultra  quxjeram)  ex  his  primordiis  ccepit 
vitwrum  colluvies  ;  omnis  calamitas,  omne  mweriarum  agmen^ 
in  ecclesiam  invehitur.  Hinc  tamfrequens  simonia  ;  hinc  ortce 
guerelcB^Jraudes,  [impostures  ;  ab  hocjhnte  se  derivdrunt  om- 
nes  nequitice^ — ne  quid  obiter  dicam  de  ambitione^  adulatione 
plusquam  aulicd,  ne  tristi  domicoenio  laborent,  de  luxuy  de 
jeedo  nonnunquam  vitce  exemplo,  quo  nonnullos  offendunt^  de 

«  Heinnos*       bEcclenast.         c  Lath,  in  Gal.         <i  Pen.  SatS.  «SaIIa8t. 

Sat,  Menip. 


2 1  +  Causes  qf  Melancholy.        [Pm.  1.  Sec.  2: 

Et  si  deKra  fuerk^  (^one  observes)  i^antiUvM  deHrium/h' 
det ;  if  she  be  a  fool  or  a  dolt,  the  child  she  nurseth  will  take  after 
her,  or  otherwise  be  misafFected  ;  which  Franciscus.Barbarus 
(L  2.  ult.  de  re  uxoridj  proves  at  full,  and  Ant.  Gaivarra 
CHb.  2  de  Marco  Aurelio)  :  the  child  will  surely  participate. 
For  bodily  sickness,  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made.  Titus/Ves- 
pasians  son,  was  therefore  sickly,  because  the  nurse  was  so 
(Lampridius)  :  iand,  if  we  may  believe  physicians,  mtiny  times 
children  catch  the  pox  from  a  bad  nurse,  (Botaldus,  cap.  61.  cfe 
lue  Vener.y      Besides  evil  attendance,  negligence,  and  many 

Sross  inconveniences,  which  are  incident  to  nurses,  much 
anger  may  so  come  to  the  child.  **  For  these  causes  Aristotle^ 
(Polit.  lib.  7.  e.  17),  Phavorinus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius, would 
not  have  a  child  put  to  nurse  at  all,  but  every  mother,  to 
bring  up  her  own,  of  what  condition  soever  she  be;  for  a 
sound  and  able  mother  to  put  out  her  child  to  nurse,  is  no- 
turce  intemperies  (so  ^  Guatso  calls  it)  :  'tis  fit  therefore  she 
should  be  nurse  her  self;  themjother  will  be  more  careful,  lov* 
ing  and  attendant,  than  any  servile  woman^  or  such  hired 
creatures;  this  all  the  world  acknowledgeth :  convenientissi^ 
mum  est  (as  Rod.  a  Castro,  de  not.  mulierum,'  lib.  4.  e«  12,  inr 
many  words  confessetb)  matrem  ipsam  laeiare  i»faMem^  (who 
denies  that  it  should  be  so?)  and  which  some  women  most  cu*-* 
riously  observe  ;  amongst  the  rest,  ^that  -queen  of  France,  a 
Spaniard  by  birth,  that  was  so  precise  and  zealous  in  this  be-i 
half,  that  when,  inherabsenee,astFangenursQbad  suckled  hec 
cbildy  she  wastiever  quiet  till  she  bad  made  4he  infant  vomit 
it  up  again.  But  she  was  too  jealous.  If  it  be  m^  as  many 
times  it  is,  they  must  be  put  forth,  the  mother  be  not  fit  or 
well  able  to  be  a  nurse,  I  would  then  advise  such  mothers,  (as 
^Plutarch  doth  in  his  7)ook  de  libieris  educcmdisi  and  ^S.  Hie-^ 
rome,  lib*  S.  epist.  S7.  Lceta^  de  inititut.^L  Magninns, /wet^ .  2i 
Reg.'  sanit.  cap.l^  and  the  said  Rodericus)  that  they  make 
choice  of  a  sound  wbman^  of  a  good  complexion,  honesty  free 
from  bodily  4iseases,if  it  be  possible,  and  all  passions  and  p^r*. 
turbatiottB  of  the  mind,  as  sorrow,  fear^  griefs  s. folly,  mdiana 
choly :  for  such  pasm^ns  corrupt  >themilk,:aiid. alter  th^tem^ 
perature  of  the  child,  which  now  being  ^udumetmolle  lutum/ 
IS  easily  seasoned  and  perverted.  And  if  such  a  nurse  may 
be  found  out,  that  will  be  diligent  and  careful  withall,  let  Pha- 
vorinus and  M.  Aurelius  plead  how  they  can  against  it,  1  had 
rather  Accept  of  her  in  some  cases  than  the  m9ther  her 


»  Beda^  c.  37.  L  1.  Eccles.  hist  b  ^e  ibsitiTO  lactis  alimento  degeneret  cor- 

pus, et  animus  comidapatar.  c  Lib.  3.  de  ci?.  conserv.  <i  Stephanos. 

eTo.  2.'Natrices  non  qaasvis,  sed  maxlme  probas,  deligamusi  ^NiitHx  ^on  sit 

latdya  ant  temolrnte.    Hler.  rProhibendamne  stoiidalactet  ))Pers. 


Mem.  4.  Sub».  2.]         Education,  a  Caus^.  tlb. 

self;  and  (which  Bonacialxis  the  physician,  Nic.  Biesius  the 
poIiticiaa>  Hb.  4.  derepub.  cap.  8.  approves)  *  some  nurses  are 
mueh  to  be  preferred,  to  some  mothers.  For  why  may  not  the 
fhother  be  naught,  a  peevish  drunken  flurt,  a  waspish  chole- 
(ickslut,a  crazed  piece,  a  fool,  (as  many  mothers  are)  Unsoiind^ 
as  soon  as  the  nurse  ?  There  i«  more  choice  of  nurses  than 
mothers ;  and  therefore,  except  the  motlier  be  most  vertuous, 
staid,  a  woman  of  excellent  good  parts,  and  of  a  sound  com- 
plexion,  I  would  have  all  children,  in  such  cases,  committed 
to  discreet  strangers*  And  'tis  the  only  way  (as  by  marriage 
they  are  engrafted  to  other  families)  to  after  the  breed,  or,  if 
*any  thing  be  amiss  in  the  mother,  (as  Ludovicus  Mercatus 
contends,  Tom.  2.  lib.  de  morb.  hcered.)  to  prevent  diseases  and 
future  maladies,  to  correct  and  qualifie  the  childs  ill-disposed 
temperature,  which  he  had  from  his  parents.  This  is  an  ex^ 
ceilent  remedy,  if  good  choice  be  made  of  such  a  nurse. 


SUBSECT.  It. 

Education^  a  Cause  of  Melancholy . 

Education,  of  these  accidental  causes  of  melancholy^ 
may  justly  challenge  the  next  place;  for  if  ai  man  escape  a 
bad  nurse,  he  may  be  undone  by  evil  bringing  up.  **Jasoii 
Pratensis  puts  this  of  education  for  a  principal  cause  :  bad 
parents,  step-mothers,  tutors,  masters,  teachers,  too  rigorous, 
too  i^evere,  too  remiss  or  indulgent  on  the  other  side,  are  often 
fountains  and  furtherera  of  this  disease.  Parents,  and  such  as 
have  tlie  tuition  and  oversight  of  children,  offend  many  times 
in  that  they  are  too  stern,  alway  tfareathing,  chiding,  brawling^ 
whipping,  or  striking;  by  means  of  which^  their  poor  children 
are  so  disheartned  and  cowed,  that  they  never  after  have 
any  courage,  a  merry  hour  in  their  lives,  or  take  pleasure  ih 
any  thing.  There  is  a  great  moderation  to  be  had  in  such 
things,  as  matters  of  so  great  moment  to  themakjng  or  marring 
of  a  child.  Some  fright  their  children  with  beggers,  bugbears, 
and  hobgoblins,  if  they  cry,  or  be  otherways  unruly :  but^ 
they  are  much  to  blame  in  it,  many  times,  saith  Lavater  (de 
speetris^  part.  J.  cap.  5)  :  eap  metu  tn  morbos  graves  incidunt^ 
Hnoctu  dormienies  clamant;  for  fear  they  fall  into  many  dis** 
ea^i^;  and  cry;^outin  their  si e^,  and  are  much  the  worse  for 
it  all  their  lives ;  th^ese  things  ought  not^  all,  or  to  be  sparingly 

•  KotnceciBterdmii  iiM^bas  ■nnt  meliores.  *>Lib.  de  iQorbig  cttpitig.  cto.  cle 

naidl.     Hpiad  potfir«mii  cftassa  gappofatur  tddtuHo,  inter  hat  mentis  abalit naadnii 
•atf«AMEiL'-»Iigu8ta  iiorer^. 
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%\G  Cauies  of  Melancholy.        [Ptet.  1.  Sec.  f. 

done,  and  upon  just  occasion.  'Tyrannical,  impatient,  hair* 
brain'd  school-masters,  aridt  moffistri,  so  ^  Fallius  terms  them, 
Ajacks Jlagelliferiy  are,  in  this  kind,  as  bad  as  hangtnen  and 
executioners:  they  make  many  children  endure  a  martyrdom 
all  the  while  they  are  at  school:  with  bad  diet,  ifthey  board  in 
their  houses,  too  much  severity  and  ill  usage,  they  quite  pep- 
vert  their  temperature  of  body  and  mind — ^still  chiding,  ray- 
Kn^,  frowning,  lashing,  tasking,  keeping,  that  they  2Lxefracti 
nmmttf,  moped  many  limes,  weary  or  tbeir  lives,  ^nimid  seve^ 
ritaie  defidvnt  et  desperanty  and  think  no  slavery  in  the 
world  (as  once  I  did  myself)  like  to  that  of  a  grammar  sche* 
lar.  Prcecepiorum  ineptiis  dtserudantur  ingenia  pueramm, 
saitb  Erasmus :  they  tremble  at  his-  voice,  looks,  coming  in. 
8^  Austin,  in  the  first  book  of  his  confess,  and  4.  ca.  calts  this 
schooling  meticulosam  ueeessitaiemj  and  elsewhere  a  martyr- 
dom, and  ccmfesseth  of  himself,  how  cruelly  he  was  tortured 
in  mind  for  learning  Greek ;  nulla  verba  noveram;  ei  scBvis 
terroribus  et  pasnis^  ut  nossemy  instabatur  mihi  vehementer  t  I 
knew  nothing ;  and  with  cruel  terrours  and  punishment  I  was 
daily  compel  d.  ^  Beza  complains  in  like  case  of  a  rigorous 
schoolmaster  m  Paris,  that  made  him,  by  his  continual  thun- 
der and  threats,  once  in  a  mind  to  drown  himself,  had  he  not 
met  by  the  way  an  uncle  of  his  that  vindicated  him  from  that 
misery  for  the  time,  by  taking  him  to  his  house.  Trincave!- 
lios  (lib,  X,  coneil.  16)  had  a  patient  nineteen  years  of  age, 
exfreamly  melancholy,  ob  nimium  studium  Tdrvitii  et  pne^ 
eeptoris  minOiSy  by  reason  of  overmuch  study,  and  his  ^tutors 
threats.  Many  masters  are  hard  hearted,  and  bitter  to  their 
servants,  and  by  ihat  means  do  so  deject,  with  terrible 
speeches  and  hard  usage  so  crucifie  them,  that  they  become 
desperate,  and  can  never  be  recalled. 

Others  again,  in  that  opposite  extream,  do  as  great  harm  by 
their  too  much  remissness;  they  give  them  no  bringing  up,  no 
calling  to  busie  themselves  about,  or  to  livein^^achthemno 
trade,  or  set  them  in  any  good  course ;  by  means  6f  which, 
their  servants,  children,  scholars,  are  carried  away  with  that 
stream  Of  drunkenness,  idleness,  gaming,  and  many  such  irre- 
gular courses,  that  in  the  end  they  rue  it,  curse  their  parents;, 
«Mid  mischief  themselves*  Too  much  indulgence  causeth  the 
Hke,  ^  inepta  patris  lenitas  etfaeilUns  pravu^  when  a8,Micio- 
like,  with  too  much  liberty  and  too  great  allowance,  they  feed 
their  childrens  humours,  let  them  revel,  wench,  riot,  swagger, 


««DerGil|o  Bbstuht^  qnaiu  unquam  prseceptis  smi  sapientue  iMliillMtit^  - 
A«el.  3.  4. 


!4em.  4.  Saht.  3.]      *  EdacaHmt,  a  Ciatui,  tit 

smF  ifo'  #fcfif  (bey  friH  dttnuetvefr,  i^A  Ihth  pvn^h  Attn 
frytb  4  BOt^  of  mnsiicisHs. 

'dWdiMt,  potee,  carat  ttitgiienftl4e'nWtf. 
Amat?  dabitur  atne  td^estuaiv^dum  eritcoMniddLnHt 
ForcB  effregiti  restituentur;  discidit 
Vestem  ?  rea^rcietur.—  _  Facial  quod  lubet, 
Sumat,  consumat,  petdat :  decnetuih  est  pati. 

Bat,  as  I>Btnee  toM  hhn,  fti  iHam  eorrtaapi  nms,  t<oi]f  ieaiiy 
will  be  Us  undoings ;  prwvidere  videor  jam  diem  ilium,  quum 
hie  egelta  profiigiet  atiqtto  miHtaiMn  ;  I  foresee  bitiivititf.  Sit 
parsBts oH«B  err:  nniDy fond  motbersi  especially,  dote  soBMiufa 
u|MHi  ffaeic  cbiUreiH  like  ''  ^op»  ape,  till  in-  the  end'  they 
crufih  tbem  to-  aeatb.  Corporum  xHtrto49,  animm'um  Ow^fXIti 
paniffering  up  their  bediea  to  the  ud^^inz  of  their  seirf^  they 
will  Bot  t«t  theiB  be "  emreeted  or  otiDtroted,.  baf  sftll  seeded 
ujp  in  every  tlung  tbey  doi  that,  in  coadutiioB,  tiey  brina  t»t' 
rmtv  ftems,  he^mimegs,  to  their  parent^  (£eoAu>.  cap.  9B,&.&) 
become  wanton,  stubhoMi,  wilful,  tmd  (Ss^hedieKtf  nttk^  tm-' 
tmgJit:^  AB»d^stronffri)i&)Tri^iei  and  gitaeel^t.  Tkefflove 
Ifimi  ft>^^&^iy,  (ettith  ■'Carddn)  Hua  thev  taiher  tetnA  to 
hata  them,  brinffhiff'  them  niU  up  to  verttte,  but  it^ry,  not  to 
laanting.,  bat  to  rtttl,  not  to  aoier  life  aKdcoAvO^mCiott,  bat  t^' 
alt  pkaeure  and  lieeMiaM  behtwionr.  Wbo'  i^  he  of  sO  litde' 
eaperienos,  AaV  knows  not  this-of  Fabius  to  be  true  ?  'Edtam- 
tion  U  soother  ntitbre,  alterittS'  '^  mind  andit>illi(mdlwi>»id 
ta  God  (saitb  be)  tee  our  lelvea  iHd  not  gpoile  ow  ekildr^t* 
ynaaner»,  bjf  ow  ovenmek  eoekerinff  and  nice  ecbtiafion,  mtd 
ieeaiiea  the  atrmgth  of  their  bodiet  a)td  mmda.  That"  eattsHk 
ckatom,  ctuioia^ndtkre,Sse.  For  these  caiiM»,^Utlircb  (JBhir 
book  de  lib.  eduo.}  and  Hioronfi  {ejAt^  lib.  I.  ^piu.  iTito- 
t^tadeinatiiia^  Jiliw)  gives-a-most  eE^>eCiBl  chw^  to  all'pa*' 
rents,  and  many  good  cautiOBS' about  bringingupofchild^eat 
that  they  be  not  committed  to  undiscreet, passionate,  Bedlam 
tutors,  light,  giddy-headed',  or  covetous  persons^  and  spare 
for  no  cost,  that  ttiey  may  be  well' nurtutvd  and' taught;  it 
being:  a  matter  of  so  great  consequence.  For,  such  parents  a^ 
doouerwise,  Plutarch  esteems  li£etbeiii^tKatflrenior«c(»'{/U-  ' 


f  18  Causes  of  Melancholy.        [Part.  1 .  Sec.  S. 

of  their  shooes  than  of  their  Jeety  that  rate  their  wealth  abovt 
tnetr  children.  And  he,  (sajth  *  Cardan)  that  leaves  his  son 
to  a  coveto$is  schoolmaster  to  he  informed^  or  to  a  close  ahhyto 
fast  and  learn  wisdom  together ^  doth  no  other y  than  thathe be 
a  learned  foolj  or  a  sickly  wise  man. 


SUBSECT.  III. 
Terrours  and  Affrights,  Causes  of  Melancholy, 

X  ULLY  (in  the  fourth  of  his  Tusculans)  distinguisheth  tbeise 
terrours  which  arise  from  the  apprehension  of  some  terrible 
object  heard  or  seen,  froni  other  fears ;  and  so  ^oth  Patritius 
(lib*  6.  tit,  4»  de  regis  institut.)  Of  all  fears,  they  are  most 
pernicious  and  violent,  and  so  suddainly  alter  the  whole  teni- 
perature  of  the  body,  move  the  soul  and  spirits,  strike  such 
a  deep  impression,  that  the  parties  can  never  be  recovered, 
causing  more  grievousand  fiercer  melancholy  (as  FelixPlater, 
e.  S. de  mentis  alienat.  ^speaks  out ofjiis  experience)  than  any 
inward  cause  whatsoever ;  and  imprints  it  self  so  forcibly  inthe 
spirits,  brain,  hiimdurs,  that,  if  all  the  mass  of  blood  were  let 
out  of  the  body,  it  could  hardly  be  extracted.  This  horrible 
kind  of  melancholy  (for  so  he  terms  it)  had  been  often  brought 
before  him,  and  troubles  and  affrights  commonly  men  and  tro- 
men,  young  and  old,  of  all  sorts,  ""  Hercules  de  Saxonia  calls 
this  kind  of  melancholy  {ab  ugitatione  spifituum)  by  a  pe« 
cuTiar  name;  it  comes  from  the  agitation,  motion,  contraction, 
dilatation  of  spirits,  not  from  any  distemperature  of  humourf^, 
and  produceth  strong  effects.  This  terrour  is  most  usually 
caused  (as  ^  Plutarch  will  have)^/rom  some  imminent  danger, 
when  a  terrible  object  is  athand^  heard,  s^en,  of  conceived, 
^ truly  appearing,  or  in  a ^ dream:  and  many  times,  the  more  , 
sudden  tlie  accident,  it  is  the  more  violent. 

fStat  terror  aiiimis,et  cor  attonitam  salit,  i 

Pavidumque  trepidis  palpitat  venis  jecur. 

•  Lib.  3.  de  sapient.  Qni  avaris  peedagogis  piieros  aleDdoa  dant,  vel  ^rlansos  in 
ccenobiis  iejanare  simal  et  sapere,  nihil  aliud  agant^  nisint  sintvel  non  sine'Stuttitift 
eruditi>  vcl  non  integr&  vitll  sapientes.  b  Terror  et  metns,  maxime  ex 

improviso  aocidentes,'  ita  animam  commovent^  at  spiritos  nanqaani  recnperent :  gra- 
vioremque  melancholiam  terror  facit,  qaam  qnas  ab  internl  causal  fit.  Impressiotam 
fortia  in  sf>iritibas  hnmoribasqiie  cerebri,  nt,  extract^  tot&  sangnineft  maasa,  egre 
expriroatur;  et  base  borrenda  apeciea  melancholiflD  freqaenter  oblata  mibi.  omneA 
exercens,  yiroa,  javenea,  senes.  c  Tract,  de  melan.  cap.  7.  et.  8.  Non  ab  intern* 

perie^  aed  agitatione,  dilatatione,  conf ractione,  mota  apiritirara.  ^  Lib.  de  fojrt. 

et  virtulAlex.,  Prseaertiro  inennte  pericolo,  obi  res  i>n>pe  adannt  terribilea.  •Fit 

a  y^8iohe  hprrend&,  re  vera  appai:ente,  Te)  per  inapmnia.    Plateipoa..        .   '^  painlcdrs 
-wife   in  Basil,  1600^  aomniavit  filiam  bello  mortanm;  inde  ntelanrholica  conatAiuri 
nolait.  f-Scnea.  0erc.  QSt. 


Mem.  4.  Sub*.  S.]     Terrours  and  Affrights,  Causes.         2I» 

Their''souI'B  affright,  their  heart  amazed  quakes* 
The'  trembling  liver  pants  ith*  veins,  and  akes, 

Artemidorus'the  grammarian  lost  his  wits  by  the  unexpeeted 
sight  of  a  crocodik  {Laureniius,  7.  demelan.)  *The  mai^sacre 
at  Lions,  in  1572,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  ninth,  was  sp 
terijble  and^  fearful,  that  many  ran  mad,  some  died,  great- 
bellied  women  were  brought  to  bed  before  their  time,  gene- 
rally all  affrighted  and  agast.  Many  lose  their  wits  ^  by  the 
sudden  sight  of  some  spectrum  or  devil,  a  thing  very  common 
in  all  ageSy  (saith  Lavater,  par^  I.  cap.  0.)  as  Orestes  did  at 
the  sight  of  the  Furies,  which  appeared  to  him  in  black  (as 
^  Pausaiiias  records).  The  Greeks  call  them  /Ao^/LU)Xt;x»«^  w.hich 
so  terrifie  their  souls.  Or  if  they  be  but  affrighted  by  some 
counterfeit  devils  in  jest. 


t 


-^ut  pueri  trepidant,  atque  omnia  ceecis 


tenebris  metuunt- 


as  child  renin  the  dark  conceive  hobgoblins,  and  are  sore  afraid, 
they  arOi  the  worse  for  it  all  their  lives :  some,  by  suddeii  fires 
earthquakes,  inundations,  or  any  such  dismal  objects.  Themi- 
son  the  physician  fell  into  an  hydrophobia  by  seeing  one  sick 
of  that  disease  (Dioscorides,  /•  &.  e.  33) :  or  by  the  sight  of  a 
monster,  a  carcase,  they  are  disquieted  inany  months  follow- 
ing, and  cannot  endure  the  room  where  a  coarse  hath  been, 
for  a  world  would  not  be  alone  with  a  dead  man,  or  lye  in  that 
bed  many  years  after,  in  which  a  man  hath  died.  At ""  Bdsil,a 
many  little  children,  in  the  spring  time,  went  to  gather  flowers 
in  a  meadow  at  the  towns  end,  where  a  mafefactor  hung  in 
gibbets  :  all  gazing  at  it,  one  by  chance  flung  a  stone,  and 
made  it  stir;  by  which  accident  the  children  afirighted  ran 
away  :  one,  slower  than  the  rest,  looking  back,  and  seeing  the 
stirred  carcase  wag*  towards  her,  cried  out  it  came  after,  and 
was  so  terribly  affrighted,  that  for  many  dayes  she  couM  not 
rest,eat,orsleep;  she  could  notbepaicified,butmelandioly  died. 
^ In  the  same  town,  another  child,  beyond  the  Rhine,  saw'a 
grave  opened,  and,  upon  the  sight  of  a  carcase,  was  so  troubled 
m  mind,  that  she  could  not  be  comforted,  but  a  little  after 
departed,  and  was  buried  by  it  (Plateriis,  observat,  L  I  )•  A 
gentlewoman  of  the  same  city  saw  a  fat  bog  cut  up,  when  the 

•  Qoarta  pan  comment  de  siata  religioDia  in  OalUi  sab  Carolo.ix.  1673.  ^Ex 

ooennn  dsBmoamii  ali<iai  forore  corripiantor,  ut  experientia  notum  est.  c  Jjb.  8. 

in  Arcad.  ^  Lacret.  ®  PuellsB.  extra  orbera  in  prato  coocmrentes,  &c. 

moesta  et  melancholica  domnm  rediit;  per  dies  aliqaot  vexata,  dum  mortoa  est  Plater. 
'Altera  trans-Rhenana,  ingressa  sepnlchnmi  recens  apertam,  vidit  cadaver,  et  do- 
mam  sobfto  reversa  patavit  earn  yocare  :  post  paacos  dies  obiit^  proximo  sepnlcrocol- 
locata.  Altera/ panoalam  sero  prqcteriens,  metnebat  rie  nrbe  exclusa  illic  pernocta- 
rat;  onde  melancnolica  facta^  per  innltos  annos  labbravit.    Platerus. 


MO  (f09i^9»  ifM^fkmfihfy.     [Vi^  h  ^^  *^ 


intrals  w^1^MPeRl0d»  wA  «|i9y^W«9^^Wf9ANld#4  her  nose^ 

9he  much  iO]difc€id,4MdwoiiM«iot  longer  aMde;  it  physician, 

in  presence,  told  her,  as, that  hog,  so  was  she,  full  of  filthy  ex- 

m^fmutsk,  end  nggraFatcd  the  tnmtter  bjr  Mme  other  loatbemie 

^ififitaiiCQfi,  in  so  mlUHck,  ^i$  J»t^<^  g^eiKtlevrioroiin  upprebeiMieil 

jl  so  4eefljf,ithiit  .sbefell  forliiwith  «  y/wiilinff ,  w^  (ao  BM^fat^ 

<jfelfEyipgn6d  in  i»ia<l  mtA  ^^dy,  ^t,  vritji  Ml  Us  wt  and  peri^ 

.^w^isjons,  for  some  inonllis  afl^r,  fa^  c^ujd  noffc  twcit^re  ^r  to 

W  Mf  again ;  ^he  ooijild  mot  (ospget  it,  or  remore  the  otjject 

Aul  ^her^glil:  {ldem)p    Many  oaniDoti:  endure  to  «ee  n  ^wonnd 

i^peHiedf  hint:  they  are  ojSend/ad  $  a  iman  exeetttdd*  ^x  labonr 

4>f  aoy  fearfnl  disease,  u»  ptsaes&ion,  apoplexies,  d^pe  he^ 

^itcb^dt  «x)r,if  tbey  nead  b^  chance  of  aoni^  ternble  ibki^, 

$he mympton^i;  abnit  of  such^ ditueaee,  or  itbait  whJioh  they  dis« 

like,  they  are  instantly  troubled  in  n^ind,  ogasti  ready  to  apply 

it  to  themselves ;  they  are  as  ipuch  dis(][uieted,  as  if  they  bad 

seen  it,  or  were  so  afiectied  themsd  ves*    Etecatas  sibi  viaentur 

9omniare ;  they  dream  and  continually  think  of  it.    As  la- 

n^enlabl^  ^fkctB  fil'o  caused  hy  such  terrible  objects  beardt 

l^Ml,  or  0WU ;  a»4itHs  nmiimo^  m^tm  m  corpm-e  faeif,  a« 

.  ^  Plufarcjb  hcdd^ ;  no  leo^e  maizes  greater  altoratioii  of  body 

pud  mind;  ^^udden  speech  fiiometimect^  unexpected  noirs,  be  tbey 

good  or  bad^  pri^t$cf,  minm  WQ^ioy  will  ^ov<e  9»  unucb,  (an^ 

tmm  fibrueref  pt  de  aede  §uft  dejio^i^y  as  a  "^  phitesppher  ob-f 

nerves)  wSl  l^ke  aw^y  Wv  sleep  O-nd  appetite,  dj^turb  a^nd 

ftuite  overturn  m,     i^t  them  be^r  witv^i^  tfial  b^ve  b^aprd 

iaose  tragical  si^f^mh  out-cryes,  bideoMs  noisfi^  wb^  ^0 

mwy  tisaeis  suddenly  he^rd  intb^  ^M  pftbe  night  by  irrup^ 

lion  Qf^nemi0B  9nd  atceidenlal  fires,  &p.  those  ^  panicle  &^r^, 

wbicb  often  drire  men  put  ef  tb^ir  »vks,  berea^o  tbeffi  offsensi^ 

vndorstandJDg,  and  sdi,  some  for  ^  time*  9ome  for  tb^jir  wboio 

lives;  tbey  never  recover  it. '    Tb^  ""  Midiapites  were  so  ^r 

4^%bted  by  Gideons  fiouldiers^  they  breaking  but  ev^ry  ooe  ^ 

pil4;ber ;  and  ^Bwnib^ls  ^iQy,  by  i^uph  a  paQ jok  fw«r,  w^  djsi> 

comfited  j»t  tbe  «ra)la  of  {tome.  4i9gu$/4  I^ivja,  boaring  a  Uw 

Magical  verges  reeited  o«*  of  Viigil,  (  Tu  MiW^liH^  eris^  ^0.} 

fpll  down  des4  in  it  swoon.    Sdlons,  kiag  of  Pe mnark,  by  ^ 

sYldd^nll0l1nd  which  be  board,  ««p<w  turned  infa^/wf,  mih  (i(f 

his  mm  (Cramim$9  (  &•  JOqn.  fii^.  et  ^hmnd^  ah  4i^mt 

droi  1 3*  e.  6*)  Amatns  h^m^mm  bad  ^  patient,  tboli  by  f^^'r 

son  of  bad  tidings,  became  epilepticus  (cen.  2.  cura  90).  Car- 
dan (mbiiL  /.  18)  saw  one  tiiaf  lost  bk  wits  by  »istaktttg  ef 

•  Sdiitt^  occnranf 4  iB0|)l9fi^  lectfe.  •»  Lib.  de  andltioii^.  c  H^od.  Pttjk 

^mbs^  Ub.  7,  Amoram.  ^  BmiAo  cernens  fa^eut^it  agoiine  tonqas,  Qqis  mei| 

BimcMatepi3»ai|7  flinnmf^li    AtcM.  cmbL  123.  •I^d  (}.  |f.         ^Wfoft*'- 

fhtw,  vita  fjQ*.  tJ|^fa^QrelBC14nlS9ciisYe^f^«f 


MeiO.  4.  Sub«*  3.]     Terrour^  and  Affright^j  Cautes.        2S1 

sm  ecbo.  If  one  sens^  alone  can  cause  such  rioletit  comnoo'^ 
tions  of  the  mind,  what  may  we  think,  when  bearing',  sight,  and 
those  other  seaaes,  are  all  troubled  at  onoe,  as  by^me  earth- 

![aakes,  thunder,  lightning,  tempests,  &c.  ?     At  Bologne  in 
taly,  anno  1504,  there  was  such  a  fearful  earthquake  about 
eleven  a  clock  in  the  night,  (aa  ^  Beroaldus  in  his  book  de  terrce 
motUf  hath  commendedto  posterity)  that  all  the  city  trembled, 
the  people  thought  the  world  was  at  an  end,  actum  de  morta- 
libus  ;  isuch  a  fearful  noise  it  made,  such  a  detestable  smell,  the 
inhabitants  were  infinitely  affrighted,  and  some  ran  mad.  Au^ 
rem  airocem^  et  annalibus  memorandam  (mine  author  adds) : 
hear  a  strange  story  and  worthy  to  be  chronicled :  I  had  a 
servant  at  the  same  time,  called  Fulco  Argelanus,  a  bold  and 
ptoper  man,  so  grievously  terrified  with  it,  **that  he  was  first 
melancholy,  after  doted,  at  last  mad,  and  made  a^ay  himself. 
At  ^  Fuscinum  in  Japona,  there  was  suck  an  earthquaJie  and 
darkness  on  a  sudden^  that  many  m^n  were  offended  with  head" 
ach,  many  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  mejtancholy.  Jit  Mea* 
cumy  whole  streets  and  goodly  palaces  were  overturned  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  there  was  such  an  hideous  noise  withal^  like 
thunder^  and  filthy  smelly  that  their  hair  stared  for  Jear^  and 
,  their  hearts  quaked  ;  men  and  bea^sts  were  incredibly  terrified*' 
In  Sacaij  another  city,  the  same  earthquake  was  so  terrible 
untothem^  that  many  were  bereft  of  their  senses;  andotkers,  by 
that  horrible  spectacle^  so  much  amazed^  that  they  knew  not 
what  they  dial    Blasius,  a  Christian,  the  reporter  of  the  news* 
was  so  affrighted  for  his  part,  that,  though  it  were  two  nioneth^ 
after,  be  was  scarce  his  own  man,  neither  could  be  drive  the 
remembrance  of  it  out  of  his  mind.     Many  times^  some  years 
following  they  will  tremble  afresh  at  the  "*  remembrance  or  con- 
ceit of  such  a  terrible  object;  even  all  their  lives  long,  if  men- 
tion be  made  of  it.  Cornelius  Agrippa  relates  (out  of  Guliehnus 
Parisiensis)  a  story  of  one,  that,  after  a  distasteful  purge  which  a 
physician  had  prescribed  unto  him,  Mas  so  much  moved,  ^thq^t 
at  the  very  sight  ofiphysick,  he  would  be  distempered :  though 
he  never  so  much  assmeljed  to  it,  the  box  of  physicklong  after 
would  give  him  a  purge ;  nay  the  very  rememorance  of  it  did 


*  S^bitaiieaBierraB  motos.  *>  CoBpii  iii4e  desijpere  cnja  dispendio  saniHtis,  imle 

adeo  demeataii^f  nt  libi  ipsi  mortem  ioferret.  *^  Histonca  relatio  de  ^ebos  Japooicii, 
fract  2.  de  legat.  Tep»  uhioensis^  a  Lodovico  Frois  Jesuit^,  A.  1596.  Fuscini  ders- 
peDfe  tanta  aeris  caligo  et  teme  motas,  at  mvltl  eapite  dolereui,  plorimis  cor  moerore  et 
iiifilaDcIioli&  <^roeretor.  Tautam  firemitom  ed£b«t,  ot  toDitra  fra^orem  imiiari  videre- 
iar,  tantamqae^  &e-  In  orbe  jSapai  tarn  horrLficus  fiiit,  at  hopiinefl  vix  sui  compotes, 
esfent,  a  sensibas abalienali,  Bcerore oppresfi  tam  bonrendo  apectacxilo,  &sc.  ^  Qiium- 
sabtt  illias  trintisaima  Boctis  imago.  «  Qaisolo  ^mpecUx  mediciose  movf^^a^ar  ad 

pvirgandam. 


2^  Causes  of  Melancholy.  [Part.  1.  Sec.  2, 

* 

effect  it;  *Hke  travellers  anrf«eamcw,(saith  Plutarch)  that  when 
they  have  been  sanded^  or  dashed  on  a  ro6k^for  ever  after  feat 
not  that  mischance  only^  hut  all  such  danyisrs  whatsoever. 


SUBSECT.   IV. 

Scoffs^  CalumnieSf  bitter  JestSy  how  they  cause  Melancholy., 

XT  id  an  old  saying,    ^  a  bloio  with  a  word  strikes  deeper 
than  a  blow  with  a  sword:  and  many  men  are  as  much  gauled 
with  a  calumny,  *^  a  scurril  and  bitter  jest,  a  libel,  a  pasquil,  sa- 
tyre,  apologe,  epigram,  stage-playes,  or  the  like,  as  with  any 
misfortune  whatsoever.  Princes  and  potentates,  that  are  other- 
wise tiappy^  and  have  all  at  commana,  secure  and  free,  quibus 
potentia  scelerisimpunitatemfedt,  are  grievously  vexed  with 
thesepasquellinglibells  and  satyrs:  thev  fear  arailing'^Aretine, 
more  than  an  enemy  in  the  field :  which  made  most  princes  of 
his  time  (as  some  relate)  allow  him  a  liberal  pension^  that  he 
should  not  tax  them  in  his  satyrs.    The  gods  had  their  Momus, 
Homer  his  Zo'ilus,  Achilles  hi3  Thersites,  Philip  his  Demades : 
the   Caesars  themselves  |n  Rome  were  commonly  taunted. 
There  was  never  wanting  a  Petronius,  a  Lucian,  in  those  times; 
nor  will  be  a  Rabelais,  an  Euphormio,  a  Boccalinus,  in  ours, 
Adrian  the  sixth,  pope,  ^  was  so  highly  offended  and  grievously 
vexed  with  pajsquils  at  Rome,  he  gave  command  that  statue 
should  be  demolished  and  burned,  the  ashes  flung  into  the 
river  Tiber,  and  had  done  it  forthwith^  had  not  Ludovicus  Sues- 
sanus,  a  facete  companion,  disswa^ed  him  to  the'  contrary,  by 
telling  him  that  Pasquila  ashes  would  turn  to  frogs  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river,  and  croak  worse  and  lowder  than  before. 
Genus  irritabile  vatum  ;  and  therefore  ^  Socrates  (in  Plato)  ad- 
yiseth  all  his  friends,  that  respect  their  credits^  to  stand  in  awe 
ofpbetSyfor  they  are  terrible  fellows^  can  praise  and  dispraise^ 
as  they  see  cause. 

Hinc,  (][uaiQ  sit  calamus  ssevioi:  ense,  patet 

The  prophet  David  complains,  (Psal.  123.  4)  that  his  soul 
wasjull  of  the  mocking  of  the  wealthy ,  and  of  the  despiteful- 
ness  of  the  proud  ;^  owrf  (Psal.  65. 4.)Jor  the  voice  of  the  wicked, 

>  Sicat  viatores,  si  ad  saxam  impegerint,  ant  naatse.  memores  sai  casus,  nonista  mo- 
do  quie  offenduDt,  9ed  et  similia,  horrent  perpetno  et  tremunt.  ^Leviter  volant, 
greviter  \alnerant.  B^rnardus.  c  £osis  sauciat  corpas,  mentem  9ertiu).  ^Sciatis 
earn  esse  qui  a  oemine  fere  evi  sni  magnate  nop  jlli^tre  stipendiiun  habuit,  ne  mores 
ijpsoram  satyris  snis  notaret  Gasp.  Barthias,  praefat.  parnodid.  «  Jovias,  in  viti, 
ejas.  GraVissime  tolit  famosis  libelKs  nomen  snnm  ad  Pasquilii  st&tnam  foisse  lacera- 
tibm;  deCreviique  ideo  stataam  demoliri,  &c.  ^  Plato,  lib.  13.  de  legibos.  Qm 
exUtimatiooem  corant,  poetas  Tereantor,  quia  magnam  vim  habent  ad  landandam  ^^ 
^itnperaDduiii^^ 


i   • 


»  -  -   -  , 

Mem.  4,  Subs.  4-]  Scoffi^  Calumnies,  b\tt€r  Jests ^  ^c.       S2S 

Sfc.  and  their  hate^  his  heart  trembled  within  him,  and  the 
terrors  of  death  came  upon  him :  fear  and  horrible  Jear,  SfC. 
(and  Psal.  69.  20.)  Rebuke  hath  broken  my  heart ;  and  I  am 
Jiill  of  heaviness.  Who  hath  not  like  cause  to  complain,  and 
is  not  so  troubled,  that  shall  fall  into  the  mouths  of  such  men  ? 
for  many  are  of  so  *petulant  a  spleen,  and  have  that  figure  sar-- 
casmus  so  often  in  their  mouths,  -  so  bitter,  so  foolish,  (as 
*^Balthasar  Castillo  njote^of  them)  that  thei;  cannot  speak,  but 
they  must  bite  ;  they  had  rather  lose  a  friend  than  a  jest :  and 
what  company  soever  they  come  in,  ihey  will  be  scoffing^,  in- 
sulting over  their  inferiours,  especially  over  such  as  any  way 
depend  upon  them,  humoriug,  misusing,  or  putting  gulleries 
on  some  or  other,  till  they  have  made,  by  their  humoring  or 
galling,  "^ex  stulto  insanum,  a  mope  or  a  noddy,  and  all  to  make 
themselves  merry : 

-«*  ducnmodo  risum* 


Excutiat  sibi,  non  hie  cuiquaih  parcit  araico  : 

friends,  neuters,  enemies,  all  are  as  one;  to  make  a  fool  a  mad- 
man, is  their  sport ;  and  they  have  no  greater  felicity  than  to 
scoff  andderide  others;  they  must  sacrifice  to  the  ^rod  of  laugh- 
ter (with  them  in  «  Apuleius)  pnce  a  day;  or  else  they  shall 
be  melancholy  themselves :  they  care  not  how  they  grinde 
and  misuse  others,  so  they  may  exhilarate  their  own  persons. 
Their  wits  indeed  serve  therti  to  that  sole  purpose;  to  make 
sport,  to  break  a  scurrile  jest ;  which  \s  levissimus  ingenii 
jmctvjs,  the  froth  of  wit  (as  ^Tully  holds) ;  and  for  this  they 
are  often  applauded.  In  all  other  discourse,  dry,  barren,  stra- 
mineous, dull  and  heavy,  here  lyes  their  genius;  in  this  they 
alone  excell,  please  themselves  and  others.  Leo  Decinius,  that 
scofiidg  pope,  (as  Jovius  hath  registered  in  the  fourth  book  of 
his  life)  toOK  an  extraordinary  delight  in  humouring  of  silly  fel- 
lows, and  to  put  gulleries  upon  tnem ;  8  by  commending  some, 
perswdding  others  to  do  this  or  that,  he  made  ex  stolidis  stuU 
tissimos  et  maxime  ridiculos,  ex  stultis  insanos — uoh  fellows, 
stark  noddies ;  and  such  as  were  foolish^  quite  mad — before  he 
left  them.  One  memorable  example  he  recites  there,  of  Ta- 
rascomusof  Parma,  a  musician,  that  was  so  humoured  by  Leo 
Decimus,  and  Bibiena  his  second  in  this  business,  that  he 
thought  himself  to  be  a  man  of  most  excellent  skill,  (who  was 
indeed  a  ninny) ;  they  ^made  him  set  Jholish  songs,  and  in- 

»  Petalanti  aplenn  carhinno.  >>  Cdrial.  lib.  2.    Ea  qaoramdam  est  inscitifij  xA, 

qnoties  loqui,  toties  mordere  licere  sibi  patent.  ^Ter.  Eanach.  d  Hor. 

Ser.  I.  2.  Sat  4.  e  Lib.  2.  ^  ^  De  orat.  sr  Laudando,  et  mira  iis  per- 

iKiadendo.  ^  Et  van^  inflatns  opTnione^'iiicredibitia  ao  lidenda  quieditiii  musicet 

{Mi^cpta  commeiitaretur;,  &c. 


%2A  Cauief  i>f  JUelanchofy.       \VaiL  1.  Sec  2. 

vent  new  ri£euhus  precepts^  which  they  did  highly  eammend,  ag 
to  tye  his  arm  that  played  on  the  lute,  to  make  bim  strike  a 
sweeter  stroke,  *  and  to  pull  down  the  Arras  hangings,  because 
the  voice  would  be  clearer ^  by  reason  of  the  reverb€r€Uion 
of  the  wall.  In  the  like  manner  they  perswaded  one  Barabal- 
lius  of  Caieta,  that  he  was  as  good  a  poet  as  Petrarch;  woi^ld 
have  bim  to  be  made  a  laureat  poet,  and  invite  all  his  friends  to 
his  instalment;  and  had  so  possessed  the  poor  man  with  a  con- 
ceit of  his  excellent  poetry,  that,  when  some  of  his  more  dis- 
creet friends  told  him  of  his  folly,  he  was  very  angry  with  them» 
and  said  ^  theyenvyedhis  honour  and  prosperity.  It  was  strange 
(saith  Jovius)  to  see  an  old  man,  of  sixty  years,  a  venerable  and 
grave  old  man,  so  gulled*  But  what  cannot  such  scoffers  do, 
especially  if  they  find  a  soft  creature,  on  whom  they  may  work? 
Nay,  to  say  truth,who  is  so  wise,  or  so  discreet,  that  may  not  be 
humoured  in  this  case,  especially  if  some  excellent  wits  shall 
set  upon  him  ?  He  that  mads  others,  if  he  were  so  humoured, 
,  would  be  as  mad  himself,  as  much  gprieved  and  tormented ;  he 
might  cry  with  them  in  the  comedy,  Proh  Jupiter  !  tu  homo  me 
amgis  ad  insaniam :  for  a^l  is  in  these  things  as  they  are  taken : 
if  he  be  a  silly  soul,  and  do  not  perceive  it,  'tis  well ;  he  may 
happily  make  others  sport,  and  be  no  whit  troubled  himself:, 
but  if  he  he  apprehensive  of  bis  foUy,  and  take  it  to  heart,  thea 
it  torments  him  worse  than  any  lasK  A  bitter  jest,  a  slander,  a 
calumny,  pierceth  deeper  than  any  loss,  danger,  bodily  pain,  or 
injury  whatsoever ;  leviter  enim  volat^^as  Bernard,  of  an  airow)^ 
3M  graviier  vubterat ;  especially  if  it  shall  proceed  from  a 
virulent  tongue,  it  cuts  (saith  David)  tike  a  two-edged  sword. 
They  shoot  bitter  toords  as  arrows  (Psal.  64.  3.);  and  they  smote 
with  their  tongues  (Jet.  (8. 18),  and  that  so  bard  that  they 
leave  an  incurable  wound  behind  them.'  Many  m^n  are  un- 
done by  this  means>  moped,  and  so  dejected,  that  they  are  never 
to  be  recovered ;  and,  of  all  other  men  living,  those  which  are 
actually  melancholy,  or  inclined  to  it,  are  most  sensiUe,  (as 
being  suspicious,  cholerick,  apt  to  mistake)  and  impatient  of  «m 
injury  in  thatkipd;  they  aggravate,  and  so  meditate  continu- 
ally of  it^  that  it  is  a  perpetual  corrQfnve^  not  to  be  removed, 
till  time  wear  it  ovA*  Although  they,  p^adventure^  that  no 
scof,  do  it  alone  in  mirth  and  merriment,  and  hold  it  optimum: 
alienijftrui  insaniA,  an  excellent  thing  po  enjoy  another  wans 
madness ;  yet  they  must  know  that  it  is  a  mortal  «n  (as 
"^  Thomas  holds),  and  (as  the  prophet  <^Dayid  denoua^^mi) 
they  that  use  it  shall  never  dwell  in  Gods  tabernacle. 


»  Ut  TOcei>  nodii  2>arietib88  illissB^  9»iviac  Rc  acntias  rciilirent.  ^  Isunoftalifati 

eiglons  8ii«  prorsw  iiivideiit«li.  c  ^ ^^  <mp«t  ^5,  Irri^  mortale  pe^ealpiin. 
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j^  ifll  to  be  .«i8e4f  ^np^^Jy  to  our  betteris*  to  thme  ihat  are  in 
misHsry^  <pr  aey  imy  ^i^^^^  '  ^i  t^^nchf^strumnaruminiere' 
ment^simtjAeymiAltiflf  grief;  9ktkd(j$A''be  perceived) btmukw 
pHdor^  m  vmUU  irotcymdifh  4c^»  many  ^e  asiiamed,  ins^y  vexed, 
gilgfed^  aD4  tb«reisiMo^iteater<c«uise<)r  fuTthererofnie]ancboJy. 
jV^jijn  Cromer  tU5»  i^  tb«  sixth  book  of  his  faislory,  hatb  a  pretty 
9tory  to  thispiirposesof  VlfidisJaiiisthe  Secoud*  kingof  PolaQd, 
»f^  Ptti$r  X)iipuiu«,  €9rl  of  Sbriaej  tbey  bad  been  minting-  late, 
^od  were enforo^d  U^  loige  in  a  poor  cottagio.  Wbea  tbey  w^at 
to  bed,  VJadisIsms  told  the  earl  m  jea^  tbat  his  wife  lay  softer 
with  the  hbbot  of  Shrine  :  he  tiot  able  to  contain,  raply^^,  Et 
tua  cum  Dabesso^  and  yours  with  Dabessus^  a  gallant  young 
gentleman  in  the  coiirt  whom  Christina  the  queen  loved, 
Tetigit  id  dictumprmcipis  animutn;  these  words  of  his  so  galled 
the  prince,  that  he  was  long  after  tristis  et  cogitabundus,  very 
ifsA  «nd  iQelaficbdy  for  tnaiiy  monetti^:  biit  diey  were  the  earis 
iflier  und^Mfig;  for  wh^^n  Christioa  beard  of  itt  »he  persecuted 
|ijm  to  deadly  ^  Sophia  the  empress^  Jnstiniaiis  wife,  broke  a 
bitter  jest  upon  Narses  the  eunuch,  (a  famous  captain,  then  dM^ 
*  quieted  for  an  overthrow  which  he  lately  had)  that  he  was  fitter 
for  a  distaff,  and  keep  women  eo&ipany,  than  to  wield  a  sword, 
or  to  be  general  of  an  army  t  but  it  cost  her  dear ;  for  he  so  far 
distasted  k,  that  he  went  forthwith  to  the  adverse  part,  much 
troubled  in  his  thoughts,  caused  the  Lumbards  to  rebell,  and 
thence  procured  many  miseries  to  the  common-wealth.  Tibe- 
yhis  Ae  emperour  withheld  a  legacy  firom  the  people  of  Rome, 
whichbispredecesisorAugustushad  lately  given,and  perceiving 
a  (fellow  isound  a  dead  coarse  in  the  ear,  would  needs  know 
vrherfere  he  did  so :  the  fellow  replyed,  tbat  be  wii»bcd  the  de- 
parted soul  to  signify  to  Augustas^  the  oommoiM  of  Rome  weUe 
j^et  unpaid :  f^  this  bitter  jest  the  emperour  caused  him  forth  - 
with  to  be  slain,  and  carry  the  oe^s  himself.  For  this  reason, 
all  those  that  otherwise  approve  jests  in  some  cases,  andfacete 
Cipmp^l^iQfliS)  (as  who  doth  not?)  lot  them  laugh  and  be  merry, 
pumpanturetiti^fhdfv^  'tis  laudable  fmd  fit;  those  yet  will  by 
no  means  admit  them  in  their  companies,  that  are  any  wayes  in- 
clined to  this  n^alady ;,  nonjoca^dum  cum  iis  qui  miseri  sunt  et 
cerumnosi:  no  jesting  with  adiscontented  person.  'Tis  Castilios 
caveat,  ^  Jo.  Pontanus,  and  ^  Galateus,  and  every  good  mans : 

Play  with  me,  but  hurt  me  not : 
Jest  with  me,  but  shame  me  not. 

Comitas  isa  vertue  betwixt  rwsf  ici^3^and«cMrrift7y,two  extreams, 
as  fxffhhility  is  betwixt  jf7a^^er?/  and  contention  :  it  must  not  ex- 

# 

a  Balthasar  Castilio,  lib.  2.  de  aulico.       ^  De  sennone,  lib.  4i  cap.  3.         c  PoL  56. 
ftalateqa. 
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ceed ;  but  be  still  accompanied  with  that  *  tJtxaStm  or  inno- 
cency,  qua^  nemini  nocety  amnem  injuries  oblatianem  abharrens^ 
harts  no  man,  abhors  all  offer  of  injury.  Though  a  man  be 
liable  to  such  a  jest  orobloquy,  have  been  overseen,  or  commit- 
ted a  foul  fact,  yet  it  is  no  good  manners  or  humanity,  to  up- 
braid, to  hit  him  in  the  teeth  with  his  offence,  or^to  scoff  at 
such  a  one ;  'tis  an  old  axiom,  turpis  in  reum  omnis  exprobratio* 
I  speak  not  of  such  as  generally  tax  yice,  Barclay ^Gentilis^ 
Erasmus,  Agrjppa,  Fishcartus,  &c,  the  Varronists  and  Lucians 
of  our  time;  satyrists,  epigrammatists,  comcedians,  apologists, 
&c.  but  such  as  persQuate,  rail,  scoff,  calumniate,  perstringe 
by  name,  or  in  presence  offend  : 

^  Ludit  qui  stolid^  procacitate, 
Non  est  Sestius  ille^  sed  caballus ; 

'tis  horse-play  this ;  and  those  jests  (as  he  "^saith)  are  no  better 
than  injuries^  biting  jests,  mordentes  et  aculeati  ;  they  are  poy- 
soned  jests,  leave  a  sting  behind  them,  and  ought  not  to  be 
used. 

^  Set  not  thy  foot  to  make  the  blin4  to  fall, 
Nor  wilfully  offend  thy  weaker  brother; 
Nor  wound  the  dead  with  thy  tongues  bitter  gall ; 
Neither  rejoice  thou  in  the  fall  of  other. 

If  these  rules  could  be  kept,  we  should  have  much  more  ease 
and  quietness  than  we  have,  less  melancholy :  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  we  study  to  misuse  each  other,  how  to  sting  and  gaul, 
like  two  fighting  boars,  bending  all  our  force  and  wit,  frieads, 
fortunes,  to  crucifie  ^one  anothers  souls;  by  means  of  which, 
there  is  little  content  and  charity,  much  virulency,  hatred, 
malice^  and  disquietness  among  us. 


•  *  Tdlly,  Tnsc.  qaaest.  ^  Mart.  lib.  1.  epig.  35.  ^  Tales  joci  ab  iiQiiriu 

HOB  poasint  diacerni.    Oalatemj,  fo.  55.^        d  F^brac.  in  bi^  Qaatraina,  37.         «£ga 
biyas  miser^  fatnitate  et  dementi  oonflictor.    Tatl.  ad  Attic,  lib.  11. 


Mein.  4.  Subs.  5.]     Lots  of  Liberty^  Servitude^  ^e.  ,       8^7 


SUBSECT.  V* 

Loss  of  Liberty^  Servitude^  Imprisonment^  how  they  eaiLse 

JHelancholy,, 

X  O  this  catalogue  of  causes,  I  may  well  annex  loss  of 
liberty,  servitude,  or  imprisonment,  which  to  some  persons 
is  as  great  a  torture  as  any  of  the  rest.      Though  they  have 
all   things  convenient,  sumptuous  houses  to  their  use,  fair 
walks  and  gardens,  delicious  bowers,  galleries,  good  fare  and 
dyet,  and  all  things  corsespondent,  ^et  they  are  not  content, 
because  they  are.  confined,  may  not  come  and  go  at  their  plea* 
sure ;  have  and  do  what  they  will,  but  live  ^aliend  quadrdf 
at  another  mans. table  and  command.      As  it  is  ^in  meats,  so 
is  it  in  all  other  things,  places,  societies,  sports;'  let  theni  be 
never  so  pleasant,  commodious,  wholsom,  so  good;   yet  om- 
nium  rernm  est  satieiaSf  there  is' a  loathing  satiety  of  all  things 
(the  children  of  Israel  were  tired  with  manna):  it  is  irksome 
to  them  so  to  live,  as  to  a  bird  in  a  cage,  or  a  dog  in  his  ken-^ 
nel ;  they  are  weary  of  it.      They  are  happy,  it  is  true,  and 
have  all  things  (to  another  mans  judgement)  that  heart  can 
wish,  or  that  they^ themselves  can  desire,  bona  si  sua  nSrint : 
yet  they  lothe  it,  and  are  tired  with  the  present.     Est  natura 
nominum  novitatis  avidap  mens  nature  is  still  desirous  of 
news,  variety,  delights;  and  our  wandering  affections  are  so 
irregular  in  this  kind,  that  they  must  change,  though  it  be  to. 
the  worst.     Bacheloi  s  must  be  married,    and  married  men 
would  be  bachelors ;  they  do  not  love  their  own  wives, though 
otherwise  fair,  wise,  vertuous,  and  well  qualified,  because  they 
are  theirs:  our  present  estate  is  still  the  worst;  we  cannot  en« 
dure  one  course  of  life  long  (et  quod  modo  voveratf  odit)^  one 
callinglong  {esseinhonorejuvatymox  displicet)^  one  place  long, 

c  Romge  Tibur  amo  ventosus,  Tibure  Romam  : 

that  which  we  earnestly  sought,  we  now  contemn.  Hoc  quos^ 
'  dam  aigit  ad  mortem  ("^saith  Seneca)  quod  proposita  saspe  mu' 
tando  in  eadem  revolvuntur,  et  non  relinquunt  novitati  locum. 
I^astidio  coepit  esse  vita^  et  ipse  mundus  ;  et  subit  illud  fapi- 
dissimarum  deliciarum^  Quousque  eadem  f  this  alone  kills 
luany  a  man,  that  they  are  tyed  to  the  same  still ;  as  a  horse 
in  a  mill,  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  they  run  round,  without  alteration 
or  news ;  their  life  groweih  odiious,  the  world  loathsome,  and 
tbat* which  crosseth  their  furious  delights^  What?  stiHthe 
same  f   Marcus  Anrelius  and  Salomon,  that  had  experience  of 

»  Miaeram  est  alieni^  viv^rs  qaadrft.    Juv. '  ^Crambe  bie  cocla. — Yifw  mt 

r«ddc  priori.  <^H*r. .  4  D0  tranqail.  liuijBM. 
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all  worldly  delight  and  pleasure,  confessed  as  much  of  them- 
selves :  what  they  most  desired,  waid  tedious  at  last,  and  that 
their  lust  could  never  be  satisfied ;  all  was  vanity  and  affliction 
ofnund. 

Now^  if  it  be  death  it  self^anottiepbell,  to  be  glutted  with  one 
kind  of  sport,  dieted  with  one  dish,  tyed  to  one  place,.  tbo]i^;|r 
they  have  aff  things  otherwise  as  they  can  ctesire,  and  are  in 
heaven  to  another  mans  opinion — ^what  misery  and  discontent 
shatl  they  have,  that  live  in  slaviery,  or  in  prison  itself  P  QuoJ^ 
trhtius  mortCj  in  servitute  vtcendurn,  as  Hermolati^  toUl  AIbX- 
ander  in  "^Curtins;  worsethan  death  is  bondag^  :  ^hoc  dnimo 
aeiteomnesJfhrtesrUt  mortem  servituti  antepondnt;  alf  brave 
men  at^  arrna  (Tully  boliis)  are  so  affected'.  ^JEquidem  ego  it 
sitem^  am  servitutem  epctremum  omnium  malorum  esse  arbitror  : 
t  anr  he  (strtth  Botertis)  that  account  servitude  the  extremity 
of  misery.  And  whaft  calamity  do  they  endbre,  that  live  with 
those  hard  task  masters,  in  gold-mines  (like  these  thirty 
thousand  *^  Indian  slaves  at  Potosa  in  Peru),  tin-mine$,. 
lead-mines,  stone-quarries,  cole-pits^  fike  so  many  moulds 
warps  under  ground,  condemned  to  the  galHes,  to  perpetual' 
drudgery,  hunger,  thirst,  and  stripes,  witnout  alT  hope  of  de-. 
Hvery  ?    Hfow  ar*^  those  women'  in  Turkic  afi^cted,  tnat  most 

£rt  of  the  year  come  not  abroad ;  those  Italian  and  Spatiisti 
mes,  that  are  mewed  up  Tike  hawks,  and  lockt  up  by  tbeitr- 
jealous  husbands?  how  tedious  is  it  to  them  that  live  in  stbve^ 
and'  caves  half  a  year  together  ?  as  in  Island,.  STuscovy,  eft 
under  the  ®pole  it  S6lf,,wfaere  they  have  six  mon^ths  perpetual 
tf^ht.  Nay,  what  misery  and  d^'scontent  do  they  endure,  that 
fifp^  in  prison  ?  They  w^nt  all'  those  six  non-natural  things  at 
once;  good  afr,  gooddyet,  exercise,  cqmpany,  sleep^  rest,  ease^ 
&c.  that  are  bound  in  chains  all  day  long,  suffier  nunger,  and 
(^  ^Lucian  describes  it)  mtts^  abide  thatjilfhy  stinky  andtat^ 
li^ff  of  chains^  howling,  pitiful  out^eryeSf  that  prisoners  usu- 
ally make r.  these:  things  aam  not  onfy  trwtbiesemeybut  intole- 
rable^ They  lye  nafttiiy  among toad^  and  froga in^a  darfednp-^^ 
S;eon,.in  theiv  own  dung,  in  paiA  of  body,  ii»\  paiil  of  90ul|.M« 
oseph  did'  (PsaL  105;  18^  They  hufft  hi$^foe$  in  the  stoc/es^r 
the  tr<i9  entred'  his  soul)  :-  they  uv«  j^Iitariiy,  alone,  aeaue^ 
tired  iVom.  all  coi^ipany  but  heart-eadng  melMioholy :  wa^ibl^ 
want  of  meat,  must  eat  that  bread  of  attiotitin^  prey  isipm^ 
tbenQUBelves*  Well  migjbt  ^  Acculanus^  put  long  iaiptidoom^nil' 
fiu:  a  cause,  e&pecially  to  sueh  ais^;  kskVing  lived  jo^iaUy  in  aUr 
sen«iiialjtyandMust,.upon4i.s»ddettrare6straii^0d'£Nnd!d 

•L^k.  8,  ^ Tultiot  I^epido^.Fain,  lA  ST.  c  B(MnM^  1.  ]«.poIii^  cftfi  i^. 

d  Laet.  descrip.  Americse.  ^  If  there  be  any  inhabitants.  f  In  Toxari. 

Interdia  qoidem  collam  vinctnm  est,  et  manas  constricta,;  nocta  vero  (otnm  corpos 
xiiwUir/.  ad  1|M  iQjUwi9A»«oeedit  coiporis  flntbr,  AKBfitaB>^t^mMnmia0miiikbKmlllU2 
haH)  omnia  plane  molesta  et  intolerabulai  f  In  9  Rhasisi 
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from  all  manner  of  pleasures ;  as  were  Hunniades,  JSdward 
and  Richard  the  Second,  Valerian  the^  emperour,  Bajazet  the 
Turk.  If  it  be  irksome  to  miss  our  ordinary  eompiiniond  and* 
repast  for  once  a  day,  or  an  hour,  what  shall  it  be  to  lose 
them  for  ever  ?  If  it  be  no  grpat  a  delight  to  livb  at  liberty,  and 
to  enjoy  that  variety  of  objects  the  world  affords^  what  misery 
and  discontent  must  it  needs  bring  to  him,  that  shall  be  now 
cast  headlong  into  that  Spanish  inquisition,  to  fall  from  hea-' 
ven  to  hell,  to  be  cubbed  up  upon  a  sudden  ?  how  shall  be  be 
perplexed  ?  what  shall  become  of  him  ?  *  Robert,  duke  of  Noiv. 
mandy,  being  imprisoned  by  bis  youngest  brother.  Henry  the 
First,  ah  illo  die  inconsolabiii  dohre  in  carcere  contabuit 
(saith  Matthew  Paris),  from  that  day  forward  pined  away  with 
grief.  **  Jugurthj  that,  generous  captain,  brought'to  Rome  m 
triumph,  and  after  imprisoned,  through  anguish  of  his  soul„ 
and  melancholy,  dyed.  ""  Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  se- 
cond man  from  king  Stephen,  (he  that  built  that  famous  cas- 
tle of  ^  Devises  in  WiUsnire)  was  so  tortured  in  prison  with 
hunger,  and  all  those  calamities  aecompanying  such  men, 
^ut  vivere  noluerit,  mori  nescierit,  he  would  not  live,  and 
could  not  dye,  betwixt  fear  of  death  and  tormenti^  of  life« 
Francis,  king  of  France,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  the 
Fifth,  ad  mortem  fere  melancholicus,  saith  Guicciardine,  me- 
lancholy almost  to  death,  and  that  in  an  instant.  But  this  is 
as  clear  as  the  sun,  and  needs  no  further  illustration. 


SUBSECT,  VI. 

Poverty  and  Want^  Causes  of  Melancholy. 

Jt  OVERTY  and  want  are  so  violent  oppugners,  so  un- 
welcome guests,  so  much  abhorred  of  all  men,  that  I  may 
not  omit  to  speak  of  them  apart.  Poverty,  although  (if  con- 
sidered arightv,  to  a  wise,  understanding,  truly  regenerate,  and 
c&iKtented  man)  it  be  dotmm  I)ei,  a  blessed  estate,  the  way  to 
heaven  (as  ^  Chrysestome  calls  it),  Gods  gift,  the  mother  of^ 
modesty,  and  much  to  be  preferred  before  riches  (as  shall  be 
shewed  in  his  solace),  yet,  as  if  is  esteemed  in  the  worlds  cen- 
sure, it  is  a  most  odious  calling'^  vile  and  base,  a  severe  torture, 
summun  ^eefys,  ^  most  intolerwle  burthen*     We  ^ shun  it  all,. 

*  William  fhe'Con(q[iiert>rs.  eldest' son.  ^  '  ^SaQost  Ron^am  trium^bo  diiclQSy 

tcMftdernqve  in  careerem  coqjectus,  aniini  dolore  ]^|Ht.  ^  ^  c  Camden,  in  Wiltsh* 
Miumiun  soBem  ita  fame  et  calamitatiiras  m  carcere  ft^t,  inter  mortis  metom  et  vilyD 
If  jiemfci,  &o.  '  ^Vieshodie.  «  Seneca.  ^ O^w.  ad  Hebraeos. 

^9mtt  9.'  «e«t  3,  memb.  3.  >>  Qnem^  Qt  difficilem  i^orbaiB^  pveris  tradere  formi 

daaras.    Plot 


^280.  CausM  of  Melancholy,         [Part.  1.  Sec.  ?» 

9ane  pejus  et  angue  :  we^bfaor  the  name  of  it, 

(•  Paupertas  fugitur ;  totoque  arcessitur  orbe*  •  •  • ) 

as  being  the  tbuntaia  of  all  other  miseries,  cares,  woes,  labours 
and  grievances  whatsoever.  To  avoid  which,  we  Will  take  any 
pains ; 

\  (-.-— extremes  currit  mercator  ad  Indos) 

we  wlll'leave  no  haven,  no  coast,  no  creek  of  the  world,  iin-^ 
searched,  thx>ugh  it  be  to  the  hazard  of  our  lives ;  we  will  dive 
to  the  bottom  oiTthe  sea,  and  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  **  five, 
six,  seven,  eight,  nine  hundred  fathom  deep,  through  all  the 
five  zones,  and  both  extreams  of  heat  and  cold  :  ^re  will  turn 
parasites  and  slaves,  prostitute  our  sel  vei^,  swear  and  ly«,  damn 
our  bodies  and  souls,  fopsake  Ood,  abjure  religion,  steals  rob, 
murder,  rather  than  endure  this  unsuilerable  yoke  of  poverty^ 
if^hich  doth  so  tyrannize,  crucifie,  and  generally  depress  us. 

For,  look  into  the  world,  and  you  shall  see  men,  most  part, 
esteemed  according  to  their  means,  and  happy  as  they  are 
rich  :  ^  ubique  tantt  quisquey  quanturti  habuit^  J'uit.  If  he  be 
likely  to  thrive,  and  in  the  way  of  preferment,  who  but  he  ? 
In  the  vulgar  opinion,  if  a  man  be  wealthy,  no  matter  how  he 

Sets  it,  of  what  parentage,  how  qualified,  how  vertuously  en- 
owed,  or  villanously  inclined  ;  let  him  be  a  bawd,  a  gripe, 
an  usurer,^a  villain,  a  pagan,  a  barbarian,  a  wretch^  "^Luciahs 
tyrant .  on  whom  you  may  look  with  less  security^  than  on  the 
sun — so  that  he  be  rich  (and  liberal  withall)  he  shall  be  ho- 
noured, admired,  adored, reverenced^  and  highly  ^magnified. 
The  rich  is  had  in  reputation^  because  of  his  goods  (Eocles* 
10.  31):  he  shall  be  befriended ; /br  riches  gather  many 

friends   (Prov,   IP.  4  ;)^ multos  numerabit  amicos  ;    ail 

happiness  ebbs  and  flows  with  his  money.  He  stmll  be  ac- 
counted a  gracious  lord',  a  Maecenas,  a  benefactor,  a  wise, 
discreet,  a  proper,  a  valiant,  a  fortunate  man,  of  a  gen^roud 
spirit,  pullus  Jovis^  et  gallin€e  Jilius  albce^  a  hopeful,  a  good 
man,  a  vertuous  honest  man.  Quando  ego  te  Junonium 
puerumy  et  matris  partum  vere  aureump  as  ^Tully  said  of 
Octavianus^  while  he  wan  adopted  Caesar,  and  ah  ^  heir  appa-» 
rent  of  so  great  a  monarchy ;  he  was  a  golden  child*  All 
^  hopour,  officei^,  applause,  grand  titles,  and  turgent  epithets, 
are  put  upon  him;  omTies  'omnia  bona  dicere;  all  mens  eyes 

•Lacftm  1.  h  i>A8  in  ibo  silver  mines  in  Fiibiurfifh  in  Germany,    fines  Mo- 

rison.  •    ^        '  ^  c£aripide8>.  ^  ^  Tom.  4,  dial.    Minore  pericalo  sdlein  aQam 

hone  'defixis  ^cnlis  licet  intaeri.  «  Omnia  enim  res,  Virtas,  fama,  decas.  divina 


Ate<;nm.  ^  6nr  yoong  master,  a  fine  to wardly. gentleman^  (Ood  bless  bupi) 

and  bo^ltiT.    Why  ?-he  isbeir  apfmrent  to  the  right  vorshipfa)^  to  the  right  hononnbts, 
«»6.  ^O  nniAmi,  nnmmi!  vobis  bane]priBStathonorem. 
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are  upon  hitn,  << God  bless  his  good  Worship!  his  honour!" 
^^veiymanspeakftVell  of  him ;  every  tnan  pri^s^nts  him,  seeks 
and  jsues  to  him  for'his  love,  favininr,  and  protection,  to  serve 
him,  belong  unto  him ;  every  man  rii^eth  to  him,  as  to  Themi;^'' 
toicles  in  the  Olympicks;  if  he  speak,  (as  of  Herod)  voo;  2>et, 
i%im  hominis!  the  voice  of  God,  hot  of  man !  AH  the  graces; 
Veneres,  pleasures,  elegances  attend  him  :  *»  golden  Fortune 
accompanies  and  loHgeth  with  him,  and  (as  to  those  Roman* 
emperours)  is  placed  in  his  chamber. 


-^  Secur^  naviget  aur^. 


Fortunamque  sue  temperet  arbitrio; 

be  may  sail  a$  he  will  himself,  and  temper  his  estate  at  his 
pleasure:  jovial  days,  splendor  and  magnificence, sweet  rnu-- 
sick^  dainty  fare,  the  good  things  and  fat  of  the  land;  fine 
clothes,  rich  attires,  soft  beds,  down  pillows,  are  at  his  com* 
mand ;  all  the  world  labours  for  him ;  thousands  of  artificers 
are  his  slaves,  to  drudge  for  him,  run,  ride,  and  post  for  him  t 
^  divines  (for  Pythia  philippizat),  lawyers,  physicians,  philo^ 
sophers,  scholars,  are  his,  wholly  devbte  to  his  service.  Every 
man  seeks  his  acquaintance,  his  kindred,  to  match  with  him  : 
*  though  he  be  an  aufe,  a  ninny,  a  monster,  a  good-cap,  uxorem 
ducat  DaJMen,  when  and  whom  he  will*:  hunc  opiant  generum 
rex  et  regina — he  is  an  excellent  ^  match  for  my  son,  my; 
daughter,  my  niece,  &c.  Qmdquid  calcaverit  hicy  rosajiet ; 
Let  nim  go  whither  he  will,  trumpets  sound,  bells  ring,  &c.  all 
happiness  attends  him ;  every  man  is  willing  to  entertain  him ; 
be  sups  in  ^  Apollo  wheresoever  he  comes:  what  preparation 
is  made  for  his '^entertainment!  fish  and  fowl,  spices  and  per- 
fumes, all  that  sea  and  land  affords.  What  cookery,  maskmgj 
xairth,  to  exhilarate  his  person ! 

'DaTrebio;  pone  ad  Tr.ebium ;  vis;  frater,  ab  illis 
Hibus  ? — : 

Whajt^dish  will  your  good  worship  eat  of  ?        ' 


/ 


I  * 


i^dulcia  poma. 


£t  quoscuiique  feret  cultus  tibi  fundus  honores, 

^nte  Larem  gustet  venerabilior  Lare  dives. 

"  -\  -  -     '  '        ■  '  ■    .     - 

Sweet  apples,  and  whate're  tliy  fields  afford,  , 

.Before  the  Gods  be  serv'd,  let  s6rve  thy  L6rd« 

^  Exinde  sapere  earn  omn^s  dicimiu,  ac  qiuaqiie  fortanam  habet  Plant.  Psead. 
b  Anrea  Fortmia  principum  cubiculis  reponi  solita.  Julias  Capitolinos,  vit&  Autonini. 
<^l^troiiiilB.  _      ^Theotog^opmentisadhsBrent^jiirtsperitipecimiMiay  literati 

iinmmom,  libeniUbas  att)fic«8«   '  *  MaftiillaiB  jiiv«Bes,  ii|alt8frpetiere'-pii6llt»«' 

f'JHmmoiilo  9it  diyMybarbariisitle' placet.  rPlat.  in  LAcallo.  'Ariohteham* 

faev  to'oalled. .         -   i»Paiiia|»iine«n«lior;  Uav.Sat»6.    ~      ' -'c^Hor«^ati6 
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WJiat  sport  will  your  honour  bay^  ?  hawkiui^,  huatiiig^y  fisk** 
ing,  fowling,  bulls,  bears,  cards,  .dice,  coclu,  players,  tu»- 
biers,  fidlears,  jesters,  &c  they  are  at  your  good  worships  eota^ 
maud*  Fair  houses,  gardens, orchards,  terrasses,galleries,  cabi* 
nets,  pleasant  walks,  delightsom  places,  they  are  at  band ;  ^  tn 
aureU  fac,  vmum  in  argenteis^  adokscenhJie  ad  hutum  specif 
'  o9<e,  wine,  wenches,  &c;  a  Turkic  paradise,  an  heaven  upon 
earth.    Though  he  be  a  silly  soft  fellow,  and  scarce  hare 
common  sense,  yet  if  he  be  born  ta  fortunes,  (as  I  have  said) 
^Jure  hcsreditario  sapere  jubetur^  he  must  have  honour  and 
office  in  his  course ;. ""  nemo^  nisi  dives^  honore  dignus  ( Ambros. 
offic.  SI) ;  none  so  worthy  as  himself:  he  shall  nave  it ;  aique 
esto  quidquid  Servius  out  JLabeo.  Get  money  enough,  and  com« 
maBKl  ^  kingdoms,  provinces^  armies,  hearts,  hanos;  and  afiee- 
ttons ;  thou  shalt  have  popes,  patriarks,  to  be  thy  chaplains  atul 
parasites ;  thou  shalt  have  (Tatnberlain-like)  kinss  to  draw  thy 
coach,  queens  to  be  thv  landresses,  emperours  thy  foot-stools, 
build  more  towns  and  cities  than  neat  Alexander,  Babel 
towers,  jnrramids^  and  Mausolean  tonabs,  &c*  command  heaven 
and  earth,  and  tell  the  world  it  is  tl^  vassal  i  auro  CButur 
diademay  argento  OBlum  panditwr^  denarius  philosophum  con* 
dueiiy  nummusjus  cogii^  obolus  literatum  pascitf  metaUum  so- 
nitatem  conciHaifa^  arnicas  congluthiai.     And  therefore,  not 
without  good  cause,  John  Medicos,  that  Rich  Florentine,  when 
he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  calling  his  sons  Cosmus  andXaa- 
rence  before  him,  amongst  other  sobersayings,tepeatedthJ8, 
Animo  quieto  diqrediorj  quod  vos  sanos  et  dim^espasi  me  re* 
tbmuam;  it  doth  me  good  to  think  yet,  though  ibe  dying, 
that  I. shall  leave  vou,  my  children,  sawsd  and  rich;  for 
wealA  sways  all.    It  is  not  with  us,  as  amongst  those  liace- 
demonian  senators  of  Lycurgus  in  PlutarcC— Ae  prefetred, 
thai  deserved  best  J  was  most  vertuous  and  worthy  of*  the  place; 
*not  swiftness^  or  strength^  or  wealthy  or  friends j  carryed  ii 
in  those  dayes;  but  inter  optimos  optimusy  inter  temperantes 
temperantissimuSf  the  most  temperate  and  best.    We  have  no 
aristocracies  but  in  contemplation,  all  oliaarchieSf  wherein  a 
few  rich  men  domineer,  do  what  they  list,  and  are  privi- 
leged by  their  greatness.    'They  may  freely  trespass,  and  do 
as  they  please ;  no  man  dare  accuse  them,  no  not  so  much  as 
mutter  against  them;  there  h  no  notice  taken  of  it  ^  they  may 
securely  do  it,  live  after  their  own  laws,  and,  for  their  tno* 


Iiftb*«l;»  eteli  flBm|;fiiMiiM«»  My  qpiiilii,  te»;r»  mtm  at  arpt:  «U  mk  mm  •!(•  „ . 

MDngioQi,  ^.        ^  Vmm^  mLFro  me  mM  QnuMa  RiUp^  #li«i  fiat 

bMtMWiMiMiiBO^lcc.  '  (^oid^md  libat  licet 
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♦ 
ney,  get  p.ardonsr,  indalg^encesy  redeem  tbl^r  soiil^  frbin  pUiv 
Mtory  and  hetl  it  tse\{,-^6bmsn!iify  posddet  drestJevem.    JLet 
tnem  be  Epicures,  of  atheists,  libertines,  MachiaveUtllis^  (ii9 
often  they  are) 

*  £t  (j^uatnvts  perjurus  erit,  sine  g«nte,  cruentus^^ 

they  may  go  to  heaven  through  the  ey^  of  a  ueedW ;  if  they 
will  themselves,  they  may  be  canonized  for  saints,  they  shall 
be^  honourably  interred}  in  Mausolean  tombs,  ctnumended  by 
poets,  registered  in  histories,  have  templesand  statues  erected 
tp  their  names-- — e  manibus  Hits  nase&itur  viote.— If  he 
be  bountiful  in  his  life,  and  liberal  at  his  death,  be  shaU  haye 
one  to  swear  (as  he  did  by  Claudius  emperojirin  TacitM)«  l^e 
saw  his  soul  go  to  the  heaven,  and  be  miserably  lam^Bted  jtC 
his  funeral^  Amhubaiamm  collegia^  Sf^*  TrinMtlehioiMs'To* 
panta,  in  Petronius,  recM  m  caelum  ahiit,  went  rk^ht  to  bea* 
yen;  (a  base  quean ;  ^  thou  wouidsi  hav0  scameaonce  in  thfn 
misery  to  have  a  penny  from  her)  and  why  ?  modo^  tminmosi 
metiitj  she  measured  her  money  by  thebushek  These  pr^xi** 
gatives  do  not  usually  belong  to  rich  men,  but  tosi^icb  as.afia 
most  part  seeming  rich;  let  him  have  but  a  go<^  "^outstde^ 
he  csuries  it,  and  shall  be  adored  for  a  God,  as^  Cyrus  was 
amongst  the  Persians,  ob  splendidum  appatatum^  fpr  bis  ffay 
tyres.  Now  most  men  are  esteemed  according  to  their  doams : 
in  our  gullish  times,  whom  you'  peradventucie  i&  modesty 
would  give'  place  to,  as  beibi^  deceived  by  his  habit,  and  pr0'*\ 
snming  him  some  great  worshipful  man,  believe  it,  if  youjsttall 
examine  his  estate,  he  will  likely  be  proved  a  sertring  man  of 
no  s'reat  note,  m^  ladies  taylor^  bis  lordships^  barber,  or  some, 
siicn  gulf,  a  Fastidius  Brisk,  Sir  Petroiiell  riash,  a  tai^et  out- 
side. Only  this  respect  is  given  him,  thai;  wheresoever  he^ 
comes,  he  inay  call  for  what  he  will,  and  tak^  place  by  reaison: 
of  his  outward  habit. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  be  poor,  f  JPfot).  15.  la  J  mllhisi 
ddues  are  miserable;  l^e  is  under  hatches,  dejected,  rejected, 
ai^a  forsaken,  poor  in  purse,  poor  id  spirit :  'Sprout  res  nobis^ 
Jlmtyita  et  animus  se  habet:  <m|oney  gives  li&  and  sool. 
Though  he  be  honest,  wise,  leanied,  well  deserving,  noble*. by 
birth,and  of  excellent  good  parts;  yet,  in  that  he  is  poor,  un- 
Ijl;e}y  to  rise,  come  to  honbur,  office,  or  gobd  meaner,  neis  con- 
teBloittl^  neglected ;  Jrustrd  sapity  inter  lUeras  esurit^  amicus 

»Hor;  Sat  6u  lib: 

oSlaMK^fl.  ^e  maiiit'dhg'iniaUQfM  Accfpese,  ^ ., , 

gqi^t  l^te,  mlHit  n«etb lie  k  gentinhan.  «  Ent^niDgiiiB  atqve  j^iritw  peennui  mor-^ 

fadilnis.  ^Earipides,   -  ir  Xenophon,  Cyropaed.  1. 8. 

aa2 
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mokHuB.  '  If  he  speaks  what  bahler  is  this  9  (Ecclus.)  hia 
Bobility  without  wealth  is  ^projectd  viliar  aiffd,  and  he  not 
esteemed.  ^ 

Nos  viles  puUi,  nati  infelicibus  ovis; 

if  once  poor,  we  are  ^letamorphosed  in  an  instant,  base  slaves, 
villains,  and  vile  drudges ;  *^for  to  be  poor,  is  to  be  a  knave,  a 
fool,  a  wretch,  a  wicked,  an  odious  fellow,  a  common  eye-sore : 
say  poor,  and  say  all :  they  are  born  to  labour,  to  misery*  to 
carry  hurder^slikejumentu^ pistum  stercuscomedere^  with  tJlys-  , 
ges  companions,  and  (as  Chremylus objected  in  Aristophanes) 
^satem  Kngere,  lick  salt,  to  empty  jakes,  fay  channels, « carry 
out  dirt  anAdunghils,  sweep  cnimnies,  rub  dorse-heels,  &c.  I 
say  nothing  of  Turks  galley-slaves,  which  are  bought  *^and  sold 
Kkejuments,orthose African  negroes, orpoor^Indian  drudges, 
qui  indies  hincinde  deferendis  onerihus  occumbunt ;  nam  quod 
(wud  nos  boves  et  asini  vehunty  trahunty  S^c.  id  omne  misellis 
indijs^  S^c.  thev  are  ugly  to  behold,  and,  though  earst  spruce, 
now  rusty  and  squalid,  because  poor :  ^  immundas  fortuna^ 
mquumest  squalorem  sequi :  it  is  ordinarily  so.    ?  Others  eat  to 
Uvey  but  they  live  to  drudge*  ^serviliset  miser  a  gens  nihil 
T^cusare  audet :  a  servile  generation,  that  dare  refuse  no  task. 


-*  Heus  tu,  Dore, 


Cape  hoc  flabellum,  yentulum  huic  facito,  dum  lavamus, 

sirrah,  blow  wind  upon  us  while  we- wash ;  and  bid  your  fellow 
get  him  up  betimes  in  the  morning ;  be  it  fair  or  foul,  he  shall 
run  fifty  lAiles  a  foot  to  morrow^  ,to  carry  me  a  letter  to  my 
mi^^tress :  S^sia  adpistrinam;  Sosia  shall  tarry  at  home,  and 
grind  mault  all  daylong ;  Tristan  thresh.    Thus  are  they  com- 
manded, being  indeed,  some  of  them,  as  so  many  foot-stools 
foi"  rich  ineti  to  tread  on,  blocks  for  them  to  get  on  horse 
back,  or  as  ^wallsjbr  them  to  piss  on.    They  are  commonly 
such  people,  rude,  silly,  superstitious  ideots,  nasty,  unclean, 
lowsie,  poor,  dejected,  slavishly  humble ;  and  as  °  Leo  Afer 
observes  of  the  commonalty  of  Africk,  naturd  viliores  sunt^ 
nee  apud  suo9  duces  majore  in  pretio  quam  si  canes  essent: 
base  Ry  nature,  and  no  more  esteemed  than  dogs,  ^miseram^ 
laboriosamt  calamitosam  vitam  agunt^  et  inopemy  infeKcem  ; 

a  Id  temii  rare  Mt  facnindift  paniM*  Joy.  '^Hut,  cEgere  est  ofienderr; 

ei  indigere  seelesiiim  esse.  Sat  Meiui».       ^    <i.PJaat.,aci  4.  fNalloi]^  tafn^by^ 

Iteitnii,  tun.  vile  manps  est,  quod  non  lubentissime  obire  velit  gens  vIIissiimL  'Laii- 
sias,  orat  in  Hispaniam.  K  Laet.  descrip,  AmericsB.  iiPIaotus.  'Leo 

Afe^yca.  nit.  1. 1.  Ednnt,  non  nt  bene  vivant^sed  at-fortiter  labpreut  .  Heia<iii& 
iL-MoDSteT  de  rnsticis  Gtrmaxna,  Gosihog.  cap.  ^.  lib..  3.  ^  Ter..,9fiiiiicl|. 

niPtiaperptfiesfactbs.i^pieni  baaidabB  commiogant  n  Lib.  .1.  ci^p.  .qli  *  <*J).QQ8 
(unnes  ilbs  infensos  dicereS;  tam  jMiDnosi,  fame  firactx,  tot  assidae.malis  afficiiiDtiur> 
iamyuiia  peeora  qmbos  splendor  rationis  emortuns.  .j. 
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rmK&res  asinis^  ut  ehrutis  plane  natos  Seas;  no  learning*, 
no  knowledge,  no  cinlity,  scarce  common  sense,  nought  but 
barbarBsm  amongst  them ;  belluino  more  vivuntf  neque  caleeas 
aestantj  neque  vestes;  like  rogues  and  vagabonds,  they  go 
bare-footed  and  bare-legged,  the  souls  of  their  feet  being  as 
hard  as  horse  hoofs,  (as  <^  Radzivilius  observed  at  Damiatain 
E^Tpt)  leading*  a  taborious,  miserable,  wretched,  unhappy 
life,  ^  like  beasts  andjuments^ifnot  worse  (for  a^  Spaniard  in 
lucatan  sold  three  Indian  boyes  for  a  cheese,  and  an  hundred 
negroe  slaves  for  an  horse)  :  their  discourse  is  scurrility,  their 
summum  bonum  a  pot  of  ale.  There  is  not  any  slavery  which 
these  villains  will  not  undergo  :  inter  illos  plerique  latrinaJS 
evacuant ;  alii  culinariam  •  curant ;  alii  stabularios  agunt^ 
urinatores;  et  id  genus  similia  exercent,  Sfc.  like  those,  people 
^hat  dwell  in  the  ^  Alps,  chimney-s weepers,  jakes-farmers,  dirt- 
daubers,  vagrant  rogtieS)  they  labour  hardsome,  and  yet  can*' 
'not  get  clothes  to  put  on,  or.  bread  to  eat ;  for  what  can  filthy 
-poverty  give  else,  but  ^beggery,  fulsom  nastiness,  squalor, 
contempt,  drudgery,  labour,  ugliness,  hunger  and  thirst,  pecK- 
'Culorum  et  pulicum  numerum  (as  ^he  well  followed  it  in  Aris- 
tophanes) fleas  and  lice  ?  pro  pdllio  vestem  laceram^  et  pro 
'pulvinari  lapidem  bene  magnum  ad  caputs  rags  for  his  ray- 
ment,  and  a.  stone  for  his  pillow,  pro  cathedra^  rupt€e  caput 
nmcey  he  sits  in  a  broken  pitcher,  or  on  a  block,  for  a  chair, 
-et  mahcB  rdmos  pro  pambus  eomedity  he  drinks  water,  and 
lives  on  wort  leaves^  pulse,  like  a  hogg,  or  scraps  like  a.  dog : 
ut  nunc  nobis  vita  afficitur^  quis  non  putabit  tnsaniam  esse, 
infelicitatemque  ?  (as  Chremylus  concludes  his  speech)  as  we 
^  poor  men  live  now  adayes,  who  will  not  take  our  life  to  be 
« s infelicity,  misery,  and  madness  ? 

If  they  be  of  little  better  condition  than  those  base  villains, 
'hunger-starved  beggars,  wandring  rogues,  those  ordinary 
slaves,  And  day-labouring  drudges,  yet  they  are  commonly  so 
preyed  upon  by  ^  poling  officers  for  breaking  laws,  by  their 
tyrannizing  landlords,  so  flead  and  fleeced  by  perpetual  ^  ex- 
actions, that  though  they  do  drudge,  fare  hard,  and  i^tarve 
their: Genius,  they  cannot  live  in  some  ''countries ;  but  what 
they  have  is  instantlv  taken  from  them ;  the  very-  care  they 
take  to  live,  to  be  drudges,  to  maintain  their  jpoor  families, 

*■  Peregrin.  Hieros.  *>Nihil  omnino  meliorem  iritam  degant,  qaam  fene  in  tflVifl, 
jamenta  in  terris.    LeoAfer.^  cBartbolomaens  a  Casa.  ^OrteUos,  inHel- 

▼eti&.     Qui  habitant  in  Cfesift  yaUe  at  plnrinram  latomi,  in  Oscellft  valle  caltronim 

<fid>ri»  fiiinarii  in  Vigetift,  ^prdidopi  gena«  nominnaa,  qaod  rejpaigandis  caminis.  victom 
parat  « I  write  not  tlufl,  any  wayes  to  npbraia,  or  scone  at,  or  misuse  poor  men. 

Dot  rather  to  9ondole  and  pity  them,  by  expressing,  &c.  f  Chremylns,  act  4.  Plot 

i  f  Panpertas  daraqt  onns  miseris  mortaiiba^.  ^  Vexat  censara  colnmbiss. 

A  Deux  we  non-poisont,  ti.  fix cb^pte  solyere  nolnot:  Omnibas  est  notmn  qnaire  tre 

*,afihfVBiUnm^        -  kScandia^  Africa,. I^itnania. 
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It  ^akes  theip  w^ary  iw  4heir  liFes:  when  tb^y .hare  taken  W 
pains,  done  tb^ir  uitnoat  ^nd  hoofeat  eodeavqura,  if  they  be 
ic^st  ^efiin^  ^y  aioknesa,  oi*  ov^rtak^n  w^  yearSj  do  hmuk 
pities  them ;  Ii^rd-befirted  aqd  merciless^  uDcharttitbleap  they 
are*  they  leave  them  so  distressed,  to  beg%  ste^I,  0l.^nnllMr,ia||d 
^  rebels  pr  else  starve.     The  feeing  and  fear  of  this  wserf 
^pipelled  those  old  Romans,    wSom  JM^enenms   Agripp^ 
paci]^^^,  tp  resUt  jlheir^ovenQni?ii^---Qutlitii7.s,aiidrebeU^   mp# 
places,  to  take  up  seditious  armes;  andiii  ^  a^eshath  caused 
jfproar^,  n^urmurings,  seditioos,  rebeHions,  thefts,  murd^rS) 
HUitiDies,  jarrsand  contentions  in  every  commonwe^dth,  gjudg* 
it^f  rfspining,  compIainiBg,  discontent  in  each  private  family^ 
becauj^e  they  want  means  to  live  accordii^  to  their  callings, 
bifng  up  their  4^ildren;  it  breaks  tbeir  ihearts,  they  ctuiniH 
dp  as  they  .wpold.    No  greater  misery  than  for  a  lord  to  hav^e 
a  knights  Uvjng,  a  gentleman  a  .yeoinans,  not  to  be  able  jto  liv^ 
as  his  birth  and  place  reauires.    Poverty  and  wapt  are  gene- 
irally  corrfMsive  to  all  kinas  of  men,  especially  to  such  as  have 
befEfu  in  good  and  flourishing  estate,  are  suddenly  distressed* 
^  nobly  bom,  liberally  brought  up,  and,  by  some  disaster,  and 
casuaUjy,  miserably  oejected.    JPor  the  rest,  as  tbe^  have  base 
fortunes,  so  they  have  base  minds  correspondent — likebeeties,^ 
stercore  or^iV  e  stercore  vi^ttM^  in  stercare  delicium-^"^  tbey 
were  obscurely  bom  ^d  bred,  so  they  delight  and  live  inoi^ 
scenity ;  they  are  not  so  thoroughly  touched  with  it« 

Aogustas  animas  angusto  in  pectore  versant. 

Yea  (that  which  is  no  small  cause  of  their  tormoats)  if  once 
they  come  to  be  in  distress,  they  are  foDwken  of  their  fellows, 
most  part  neglected,  and  left  unto  themselves ;  as  poor  ^Te« 
rence  in  Eome  was  by  Sf;ipio,  Ltelius,  uid  Furius,  his  great 
and  noble  friends, 

■    ■  Nihil  Puhlins 

Scipio  profuit,  nil  ei  Leelios,  nil  Furius, 
Tres  per  idem  tempns  qui  agitahant  nohiles  facillime. 
Horum  ille  operft  ne  domum  quidem  faabuit  conductitiam. 

'Tis  generally  so : 

Tempera  si  fuerint  nubila,  solus  eris ; 
he  is  left  cold  and  comfprtlei^s : 

Nnlliis  ad  aioissas  ibit  amicus  opes ; 

^,>  .  '  *    • ,  ^ 

all  flee  from  him,  as  from  a  rotten  wall,  now  ready  to  fell  on 

« 

•Montainie.  in  his  Bssayes,  speaks  of  oeitain  lodiaiis  in  Wnmoe,  tiiat  bcug  uked 
hem  iHws  ^^  ^^  comitrey^  wondered  hem  a  few  ricik  Ipen  4tiM  keep  so  iMiqr  posr 
men  in  soltjection,  that  they  did  not  cot  flieirtkroatiC  ^AngnstMnaisMssfli-. 

in  ^peotore  Tersans.  c  Donalns,  vit  ejus. 
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^  l)um  fortuna  favet,  vultum  servatis,  amici : 
Cum  cecidity  turpi  vettitis  ora  fugft. 

Whil'st  fortune  favoorM,  friends,  you  smil'd  on  me: 
But,  when  she  filed,  a  friend  I  could  not  see. 

V 

Wbi^h  h  i^otBb  yet,  if  he  be  poor»  <"  every  man  contemns  him» 
ilisultii  orer  him,  oppf  esseth  him,scofrs  at,  aggravaf  es  his  misiry , 

^  Quum  ccepit  quassata  domus  subsidere,  partes 
In  proclinatas  omoe  recumbit  onus. 

When  once  the  tottering  house  begins  to  shrink* 
Thither  comes  all  the  weight  by  an  instinct. 

lfay,they  are  odious  to  their  own  brethren9and  dearest  friends  * 
(t^y.l9.  7)  ^  hrethren  hate  Am,  \f  he  he  poor:  ^omni^ 
4rietm<>ifertenf,  his  neighbours  hate  him  (Prov.  14.  90.)  ^omnm 
me  noti  ae  ignoit  deseruntf  (as  he  complained  in  the  comedy) 
friends  and  strangers,  all  forsake  me.  Which  is  most  grieyons^ 
|>ov<erty  makes  men  ridiculous : 

Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durios  in  se, 
Quam  quod  ridicules  homines  facit : 

thev  must  endure  s jests,  taunts,  flouts,  blows  of  tkeir  betfeiy* 
aiia  take  all  in  good  pairt  to  get  a  meals  meat. 

^  Magnum  panperies  (^probrium  jubet 
Quidvis  et  facere  et  pati. 

Hejmust  turn  parasite,  jester,  fool,  (cumdesipieniibus  destpete^ 
fiaith  '  Euripiaes),  slave,  yillain,  drudge,  to  get  a  poor  living, 
apply  himself  to  each  mans  humour,  to  win  and  please,  Sic  and 
be  Duffeted  when  he  hath  all  done  (as  Ulysses  was  bvMelanthius 
^  in  Honker),  be  reviled,  baffled,  insulted  over,  for  ij^otofi/iortem 
stuhiiiaperjerenda  estf  and  may  not  so  much  as  mutter  against 
ft.  He  must  turn  rogue  and  villain ;  for,  as  the  saying  is,  neces^ 
sitas  cogit  adturpia;  poverty  alone  makes  men  thieves,  rebels, 
murderers,  traitours,  assassinates,  {because  ofpovertyf  we  have 
pvmed^  Ecclus.  S7»  Jl)  swear  and'forswear,  bear  false  witness, 
lye,  dissemble,any  tbin|r,afir  I  say,toadvanta^e  themselves,  and 
to  relieve  their  necessities:  ^culptip  scelertsque  magistr^  est : 
when  a  man  is  driven  to  his  shifts,  what  will  he  not  do  f 


^i  miserum  fortuna  Sinobem 


Fitfitit,  vtoum  etittin  m^dacemque  improba  iiag^t: 

* 

« Piwr.  19l  7.  "Quivgh  he  be  ioatant,  yettl^  will  not    ^       ^PetromR(i.  «Nob 

Aiia  q«i  doleat  vicem :  qt  PetroB  Chrureom,  janmt  se  hcplnen  nob  iioiuse«       <  Qiii). 
IP  Topit, ,         •  Horat  /Ter.  Bsniich^,  act  1  .         r  Qaid  opoti  vmMm 

mbM  oimsiM»m  joc«i£»  Si  toga  soirdiaiA  mi?    . Juv.  Sat  3.  ^  Hor.  *  la 

nani»»  ■  Odyif.  \7,  >  Idan.  v  Mantoan. 
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he  #ill  bietray  bis  fatber,  prince,  and  coahtrey,  turn' Turk,  for- 
sake religion,  abjure  God  and  all :  nulla  tam  horrendaproditur^ 
quam  illi  lucri  caussd  (saith  *Leo  Afer)  perpetrare  nolint.' 
^  Plato  therefore  calls  poverty  thievish^  sacrilegious^  filthy, 
wicked^  and  .muchievous  ;  and  well  he  might ;  for  it  makes 
many  an  upright  man  otherwise  (had  he  not  been  in  want)  to 
take  bribes,^o  be  corrupt,  to  do  against  his  conscience,  to  sell 
bis  toqgue,  heart,  band,  &c.  to  be  churlish,  hard,  unmercifal, 
unqivil,  to  use  indirect  means  to  help  his  present  estate.  It 
makes  princes  to  exact  upon  their  subjects,  grjBat  men  tyran« 
nize,  landlords  oppress,  justice  mercenary,  lawyers  vultures, 
physicians  barpyes,  friends  importunate,  tradesmen  lyars,  ho- 
nest men  thieves,  devout  assassinates,  great  men  to  prostitute 
their  wives,  daughters,  and  themselves,  middle  sort  to  repine, 
.commons  to  mutiny,  all  to  grudge,  murmur/  and  complaiii., 
A  great  temptation  to  all  mischief,  it  compels  some  miserable 
•.wretches  to  counterfeit  several  diseases,  to  dismember,  make 
themselves  bli^d,  lame,  to  have  a  more  plausible  cause  to  beg, 
and  lo^e  their  limbs  to  recover  their  present  wants.  Jodocus 
Damhoderius,a  lawyer  of  BrugeSy{praxirerum  criminaLc,  112) 
hath  6ome  notable  examples  of  such  counterfeit  cranks ;  and 
every  village  almost  will  yield  abundant  testimonies  amongst 
us;  we  have  dummerers,  Abrahi^m  men,  &c.  -  And  (that 
wlych  is  the  extent  of  misery)  it  enforceth  them,  through 
anguish  and  wearisomness  pf  their  lives,  to  make  away  them- 
selves :  they  had  rather  be  banged,  drowned,  &c.  than  to 
live  without  means* 

c  In  mare  cetiferum,  ne  te  premat  aspera  cgestas» 

Desili,  et  a  celsis  corrue^Cyrne,  jugis. 

» 
Much  better  'tis  to  break  thy  neck, 

Or  drown  thyself  i*  th'  sea, 

Than  suffer  irksome  poverty : — 

Go  make  thy  self  away. 

A  Sybarite  of  old  (as  I  find  it  registered  in  ^Athenseus),  sup- 
ping in  Phiditiis  in  Sparta,  and  observing  their  hard  fare,  said 
It  was  no  marvel  if  the  Lacedaemonians  were  valiant  men  ;/Qr 
his  party  he  would  rather  run  upon  a  swords  point  {and  so 
would  any  man  in  his  wits),  than  live  unth  such  base  diet,  or 
lead  so  wretched  a  life.  ^  In  Japonia,  'tis  a  common,  thing  to 
stifle  their  children  if  they  be  poor,  or  to  make  an  abort ;  which. 

^De  Africft,  lib.  1.  cap.  alt^  ^4.  de  legibus.    Faracissima  paaperia9,  mcn- 

hega,  iarpis,  flagitiosa,  omniam  malonim  o{Mfex.  cTheognis,  ^IXipno- 

sophist  Tib.  13.   ^  Millies  potias  moritnrum  (si  quis  sibj  meDte  constaret)  quam  tam 

'▼iiis  et  ssramnosi  victib  comnnmionem  habere.       ,         ^Q%B^t  Vilcla  JesoitaA  epist^ 

Japon!  lib.       _^ .        .         *  ' 


Jlem.  4.  Sub»^  6.]      P&veriy  and  WdHi^Causes.  9^ 

Aristotle  commends.  In  that  civil  commonwealth  of  China, 
?the  mother  stratigles  her  child,  if  she  be  not  able  to  bringjt 
up,  and  had  rather  lose  than  sell  it,  or  have  it  endure  such 
misery  as  poor  men  do.  Arnobius  (/i6.  7.  adversus  genies)^ 
^Lactantius  (Ub.  5.  cap,  9),  objects  as  much  to  those  ancient 
Greeks  and  Komans :  they  did  expose  their  children  to  wild 
beasts^  strangle,  and  knock  out  their  brains  against  a  stone, 
in  such  cases.  If  we  may  give  credit  to  *=  Munster,  amongst 
us  Christians,  in  Lituania  they  voluntarily  mancipate  and  sell 
themselves,  their  wives,  and  children,  to  rich  men,  to  avoid 
hunger  and  beggery :  ^  many  make  away  themselves  in  this 
extremity.  Apicius,  theJRoman,  when  he  cast  up  his  accounts, 
and  found  but  100000 crowns  left,  murdered  himself,  for  fear 
he  should  be  famished  to  death .  P.  Forestus,  in  his  medicinal 
observations,  hath  a  memorable  example  of  two  brothers  of 
XiOvian,  that,  being  destitute  of  means,  became  both  melan->  ^ 
.choly,  and,  in  a  discontented  humour,  massacred  themselves; 
another  of  a  merchant,  learned,  wise  otherwise  and  discreet, 
but,  out  of  a  deep  apprehension  he  had  of  a  loss  stt  seas,  would 
not  be  perswaded  but  (as  ^  Ventidius,  in  the  poet)  he  should 
die  a  begger.  In  a  word,  thus  much  I  may  conclude  of  poor 
men,  that,  though  they  have  good  ^  parts,  they  cannot  shew  or 
make  use  of  them  :  ^  ab  inopid  aa  virtutem  obsepta  est  via  ; 
'tis  hard  for  a  poor  man  to  ^  rise ; 

Haud  fdcile  emergunt,  quorum  virtutibus  obstat 
.  Res  augusta,  domi :  .       .  , 

the  wisdom  of*  the  poor  is  despised,  and  his  words  are  not  heard 
(Eccles.  6.19):  his  works  are  rejected,  contemned  for  the  base- 
ness and  obscurity  of  the  author ;  though  laudable  and  good 
in  themselves,  they  Will  not  likely  take. 

Nulla  placere  diu,  neque  vivere,  carmina  possunt, 
Quse  scribuntur  aquae  potoribus. 

Poor  men  cannot  please:  their  actions,  counsels, consultations^ 
projects,  are  Tilified  in  the  worlds  esteem :  andttunt  consilium 
%n  re,  which  Gnatho  long  since  observed.  '  Sapiens  crepidds 
sibinunquam^JSTecsoleas^JecU;  awise  man  never  cobled  shoes; 
as  he  said  of  old  ;  but  how  doth  he  prove  ft  ?  I  am  sure  we 
find  it  otherwise  in  our  dayes;  ^pruinosis  horret  facundixi 
pannis.    Homer  himself  must  beg,  if  he  wants  means,  and  (as 

'     «Mat.  Riccius,  ezpedit.  in  Sinas,  lib.  1.  c.  3.  >>  Vos  RAmBoi  procreatos  filios 

^fexia  et  canibus  exponitis,  nunc  strangnlatis,  vel  in  saxom  eliditis^  &c.  c|Cosniog.4. 
lib.  cap.  '22.  Vendrfnt  liberos  victa  carentes,  tamqaam  pecora,  interdnm  et  seipsos, 
.mt  a^nd.  divites  satnrentar  cibis.  ^  Vel  bonorom  desperatione  vel  malorom  per- 

peaaione  fracti  etfatigati^  plares  violentasmanassibiinferant  ^  *^®''*        'Iqgenia 
poieram  soperas  volitare   per  arces:   Vt  me  piama  kivat^  8ic^grave  mergit  onn*.. 
s.Tereqt.  h  JTuvenal.  Sat  3..  *Hor.  Sat.  3.  lib',  li  - .  kPetrdwrta.  ; 
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by  report,  isoinettmes  be  did)  ^  go  from  dd&r  lo  iaor^  iHuliUip 
baihub,  with  a  tkmfomf  ^  bo^€»  about  him.  This  commoii 
misery  of  theirs  must  needs  distract,  make  tbem  discontent 
and  melancfaolv,  as  ordinarily  tbey  are,  irayward,  pievish,  like 
a  weary  trarailer,  (for 

^  Fames  et  mora  b3em  ini  nares  conciont) 

still  murmoring  and  repining.  Ob  inopiam  morosi  stmU  9tfi* 
butt  est  maky  as  Plutarch  quotes  out  of  Euripides,  and  &at 
comical  poet  well  seconds— 

*  Omnes,  quibos  res  sunt  minus  secunds,  nescio  quomodo 
Suspiciosl,  ad  contameliam  omnia  accipiunt  magts ; 
Propter  soam  impotentiam  se  credunt  negli^ : 

if  they  be  in  adrersity,  they  are  more  suspicious^  and  apt  to  mis- 
take ;  they  think  themselves  scorned  b^  reason  of  their  misery; 
and  therefore  many  generous  spirits,  m  such  cases,  withdraw 
themselves  from  all  company,  as  that  comedian  ^Terence  is' 
said  to  have  done ;  when  he  perceived  himself  to  be  forsaken 
and  poor,  he  voluntarily  banished  himself  to  Stympbalus,  a 
base  town  in  Arcadia,  and  there  miserably  died : 

— ad  summam  inopiam  redactuff: 

Itaqae  e  conspectu  omnium  abiit,  Grseciee  in  tenram  idtimam. 

Neither  is  it  without  cause ;  for  we  see  men  commonly  re- 
•pected  according  to  their  meanis,  (^  oHcKt^M  sit^  omnesqMsnmt; 
nemOfOn  bonus)  and  vilified  if  they  be  in  bad  clothes.  ^  I^flo^ 
posmen  the  orator  was  set  to  cut  wood^  because  he  was  so 
nomel V  attired.  >  Terentius  was  placed  at  the  lower  end  of 
CiBcilius  table,  because  of  his  homel  v  outside.  ^  Dante,  that 
famous  Italian  poet,  by  reason  his  clothes  were  but  mean,  could 
not  be  admittea  to  sit  down  at  a  feast.  Gnatbo  scorned  his 
old  familiar  friend,  because  of  his  apparel ;  '  hommem  video 
pannis  annisque  obsitum;  hie  ego  ilium  contempsi  prte  me. 
iCinff  Perseus,  overcome,  sent  a  letter  to  ^  Paullus  JBmilins, 
the  Koman  general^  '<  Perseus  P.  ConsuK  S.^  but  he  scorned 
him  any  answer,  tacite  expfobrans/ottunam  suam  (saith  mitie 
author),  upbraiding  him  with  a  present  ibrtune.  ^Caroluft 
Pngnaxy  that  great  duke  of  Bui^ndy,  made  H.  Holland,  latd 
duke  of  Exeter,  exil'd,  run'after  his  horse  like  a  lackey,  and 


•Henodotw^viUejaa.  .  ScaligeF,  in  po^et     Poteaiiofmii  ttdM  Mluilim  •dicn^  «& 

^vd  aceipMbat,  canena  carmina  aaa,  coficomStante  emn  noeranmi  choro.       kPlanlBiv 

A»|ili.       c  Tnr.  Act  4.  iSce^  3.  Addph.  Hegio.       «  Donat  ttt&  eiaa^         •JUt^ 

pideB.       f Phrtarah.  TiU  ejaft.  rVitTer.        i^GoiiieaiiM,  lib.  ac  9l.de lida. 

Ter.  Hi— ulL  Act  %  Scea,  %  kj^t.  d«c.  5lt  1.  &  iGonuDaa^ 
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^rarid  4ak«  .no  fkitioe  of  hfan « *  'tis  t^  common  fasbion  ofibe 
world  :.so  that  such  men  as  are  poor  may  justly  be  discontent, 
melancholy,  and  cpmplai^  of  (beif  present  misery ;  and  all  may 
pray  with  ^Solomon,  Give  me,  Ojjord,  nekiher  rU:hes  nor  no* 


pray 

verty  ;feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me. 


SUBSECT-  VII. 

An  heap  ^' other  Accidents  causing  Melancholy^  Death  of 
^  Friends,  Losses^  Spc. 

jlN  this  labyrinth  of  accidental  causes,  die  farther  I  wander* 
tbe  more  intrioate  I  find  the  passage  ;  muhas  ambages;  and 
new  causes,  as  so  many  -by^paths^  wer  themselTes  tp  be  dis- 
cussed.   To  searcb  out  all,  were  an  Herculean  work,  and 
fitter  for  Theseus :  I  will  follow  mine  intended  thred,  and 
point  only  at  some  few  of  the  chiefest; 
^      Death  qffriendsJ\  amongst  which,  loss  and  death  of  friends 
may  challenge  a  first  place.     Multi  tristantur  (as  ^  Vives  well 
etyseryes)  post  delicias^  convivia,  diesfestos  ;  many  are  melan- 
^dly  after  a  feast,  holy-day,  merry  meeting,  or  some  pleasing 
sport,  if  they1>e  solitary  by  chance,  left  alone  to  themselves, 
without  employmient,  sport, orwanttt^ir ordinary  companions; 
some^  at  the  departure  of  friends  only  whom  tbey  shall  shortly 
see  again,  weep  and  howl,  and  look  after  them  as  a  cow  lows 
after  ner  cal^  or  a  child  takes  on,  that  goes  to  school  after 
bolidayes^     Ut  me  levdrat  tuus  adventus,  sic  disoessus  ^jffiixitt 
(which  ^  TuUy  writ  to  Atticus)  thv  coming  was  not  so  wel- 
come to  me  as  thy  departure  was  harsh*    IVIontanus  (consil. 
IdS)  makes  mention  of  a  coup  trey- woman,  that,  parting  with 
her  friends  and  native  placcj  became  grievously  melancholy 
for  many  years ;  and  Trallanius,  of  another,  so  caused  for  the 
absence  of  her  husband ;  which  is  an  ordinary  passion  amongst 
our  good  wives ;  if  their  husband  tarry  out  a  day  longer  than 
bis  appointed  time,  or  break  his  hour,  they  take  on  presently 
with  sighs  and  tears;  ^  He  is  either  robbed  or  dead ;  some  mis- 
chance or  other  is  surely  befalu  him :"  they  cannot  eat,  drink^ 
sleep,  or  be  quiet  in  mind,  till  they  see  him  again.    If  parting 
of  friends,  absence  alone,  can  work  such  violent  effects,  what 
shall  death  do,  when  they  must  eternally  be  separated,  never 
in  this  world  to  meet  again?      This  is  so  grievous  a  torment 
for  the  time^  that  it  takes  away  their  appetite,  desire  of  life, 

«  He  that  hath  51.  per  annqm  coming  in  more  than  others^  sqoriis  him  Ihaihath  lest, 
«id  ift  a  liet^  bma.        >»  Pn>v.  90^  8.       ^Th  aidinft,  eap.  de  moerorc.^      ^  Lib.  19l 

9iftn»  ^.    .      
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extibg^heth  all  delights,  it  caaseth  deep  sjghs  aad  g^roans^ 
tears,  exclamations, 

(O  dulce  germen  matris  !  o  sanguis  meus  ! 
Ehea  ;  tepentes,  &Ci <)  flos  tener ! 

howling,  roaring',  many  bitter  pangs, 

*  (Lamentis  gemitaque  et  femineo  ulolatu 
Tecta  fremunt) 

and  by  frequent  meditation  extends  so  far  sometimes^  ^they 
think  they  see  their  dead  friends  continually  in  their  eyeSf  ob- 
versantes  imagines^  as  Conciliator  confesseth  hesawhis  mothers 
ghost  presenting  herself  still  before  him;  Qtiod  nimis  miseri 
volunt,  hoc  facile  credunt;  stilUstill/still,  that  good  father,  that 
good  son,  that  good  wife,  that  dear  friend,  runs  in  their  miuds : 
totus  animus  hac  und  cogitatione  defixus  est^  all  the  year  long, 
as  ^  Pliny  complains  to  Romanus,  methinks  /  see  VirginiuSf 
I  hear,  Virginius^  I  talk  with  Virginius,  6fc. 

'^  Te  sine,  vee  misero  mihi,  lilia  nigra  videntur, 
Pallentesque  rosee,  nee  dulce  rubens  byacinthus; 
Nullos  ncc  myrtus,  nee  laurus,  spirat,  odores. 

They  that  are  most  staid  and  patient,  are  so  furiously  carryed 
headlong  by  the  passion  of  sorrow  in  this  case,  that  brave  dis- 
creet men  otherwise,  oftentimes  forget  themselves,  and  weep 
like  children  many  moneths  together,  as  ^  if  that  they  to  water 
wouldf  and  will  not  be  comforted.  They  are  gone!  they  are 
gone! 

^bstulit  atra  dies,  et  funere  mersit  acerbo ! 
what  shall  I  do  ? 

Quis  dabit  in  laerymas  fontem  mihi  ?  quis  satis  altos 
Accendet  gemitus,  et  acerbo  verba  dolori? 
Exbaurtt  pietas  oculos,  et  hiantia  frangit 
Pectora,  nee  plenos  avido  smit  edere  qiiestud ; 

Magna  adep  jactura  premit,  &c. 

Fountains  of  tears  who  gives?  who  lends  me.  groans, 

Deep  sighs,  sufficient  to  express  my  moans  ? 

Mine  eyes  are  dry,  my  breast  in  pieces  torn ; 

My  loss  so  great,  I  cannot  enough  mourn. 

So  Stroza  filius,  that  elegant  Italian  poet,  in  his  Epicediumi 
bewails  his  fathers  death  ;  he  could  moderate  his,  passions  in 
other  matters  (as  he  confesseth),  but  not  in  this ;  he  yields 
wholly  to  sorrow. 

Nunc,  fateor,  do  terga  malis ;  mens  ilia  fatisdt, 
Indomitus  quondam  vigor  et  constantia  mentis. 

»  Vir|F.  4  ^n.       >>  Patres  moitaos  coram  astantes,  et  filioa,  &c.  MaroeUps  Doaalni. 
cEpiflt.  L  2.    Virginiiim  video,  audio ;  defanctuiii  cogito,  alloqaor.  ^  Calphmtf 

OraBCiu.  •Chancer. 
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How  doth  ^  QuiDtilian  complain  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  to  de- 
spair almost!  Cardan  lanients  his  only  child^  in  his  book  de 
bbris  propriiSi  and  elsewhere,  in  many  other  of  his  tracts,  ^St. 
Ambrose  his  brothers  death !  (an  ego  possum  non  cogitare  de. 
t^f  aut sine lacrymis cogitare?  O amari  dies!  ojlebiles  Hoctes /) 
^c.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  that  noble  Pulcheria !  (O  decorem^  Sfc, 
flos.  recens,  pullulans^  ^c.)  Alexander,  a  man  of  a  most  in* 
7incible>  courage,  after  Hephsestions  death  (as  Curtius  relates), 
triduumjojcuit  ad  moriendum  obstinatus,  lay  three  dayes  to« 
gather  upon  the  CTound,  obstinate  to  dyci  with  him,  and  would 
neither  eat,  driuK,  nor  sleep.  The  woman  that  communed 
with  Esdras  (lib.  2.  cap,  10),  when  her  son  fell  down  dead, 
^d  into  the  fields  and  would  not  return  into  the  city^  but  there 
resolved  to  remain^  neither  to  eat  nor  drink^  but  mourn  and  fast 
until  she  dyed.  Raehel  weptjhr  her  children^  and  would  not 
be  comforted^  because  they  were  not  (Matt.  2.  18).  So  did 
Adrian  the  emperour  bewail  his  Antinoiis;  Hercules,  Hylas ; 
Orpheus,  Eurydice;  David,  Absblon  ^O  my  dear  son  Ab- 
solon);  Austin,  his  mother  Monica;  Niobe,  her  children,  in- 
somuch, that  the  ^  poets  feigned  her  to  be  turned  into  a  stone, 
as  being  stupified  through  the  extremity  of  grief.  ^JEgeus^ 
signo  lugubrijilii  constemattts^  in  mare  se  prcedpitem  dedit, 
impatient  of  sorrow  for  his  sons  death,  drowned  himself. 
Our  late  physicians  are  full  of  i^uch  examples.  Montanus 
(consiL  242)  ^  had  a  patient  troubled  with  this  infirmity,  by 
reason  of  her  husbands  death,  many  years  together:  Trinca- 
vellius^  (/.  l.c*  14)  hath  such  another,  almost  m  despair,  after 
his  ^  mothers  depart|ire|  ut  se  ferma  prwdpitem  daret,  and 
ready  through  distraction  to  make  away  himself;  and  (in  his 
fifteenth  counsel)  tells  a  story  of  one  nfty  years  of  agfe,  that 

{frew  desperate  upon  his  mothers  death  ;  and,  cured  by  Pha- 
opius,  fell  many  years  after  into  a  relapse,  by  the  sudden 
death  of  a  daughter  which  he  had,  and  could  never  after  be 
recovered.  The  fury  of  this  passion  is  so  violent  sometimes, 
that  ft  daunts  whole  kingdoms  and  cities.  Yespasians  death 
was  pittifullv  lamented  all  over  the  Roman  empire;  totusorbis 
lugebaty  saith  Aurelius  Victor.  Alexander  commanded  the 
battlements  of  houses  to  be  pulled  down,  mules  and  horses  to 
have  their  manes  shorn  off,  and  many  common  souldiers.to 
be  slain,  to  accompany  his  dear  Hephaestions  death  ;  which 
is  now  practised  amongst  the  Tartars  :  when  >  a  great  Cham 
dyeth,  ten  or, twelve  thousand  must  be  slain^  men  and  horses, 


a^P^fat.  lib.6.  b  Idb  de  obitd  Satyri  fca^.  e  Ovid.  Met.     .  .    dBbt 

TilA  ej^is.  e  Nobilis  matrona  melancholica  ob  mortem  mariti.  f£z  matri* 

obita  in  desperationem  incidit.  K  Mathias  a  Michoa.  Boter,  Amphitheat. 


( 
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all  Cfaey  meet ;  and^  aiiioti^  those  *  pagan  lodianfif,  their  wivefl 
and  servants  voluntary  dye  with  them.  Leo  DeetMns  waft 
so  much  bewailed  in  Rome  after  hia  departmre^  thai  (as  Jovina 
gf  resout)  ^commuMM  salis,  publiea  hil^rUtm^  the  cdminonsaietj^y 
all  good  fellowship,  peace,  mirth^  and  plenty,  died  wiA  htm; 
iaWiquam  eod^m  $epuicro  cum  Lwne  condka  luffebtnUur;:  for  it 
was  a  golden  age  whilst  he  lived  ;.^hut,  after  hia  decease,  an 
iron  season  succeeded^  barbara  vis^  4ijieda  pastUaSf  ei  dira 
0ia/arif»i  oatTtiien^tJtGomtiiocbi,  wars,  plagues*  vtatity,  tUscontent: 
When  Augustus  Caesar  dyed,  saitn  PbterciAua^  arbisruinmm' 
Hnini€ramu$^  we  were  all  afraid »  as  if  heaven  hasd  fallen  upoa 
'our  beads.  ^Budseus  records,  how  tbat»  at  Lewis  the  ttbeifih 
hu  demih^  tarn  subita  mutatio^  ut  quiprius  diffUa  cmlum  iUHi^ 
gere  mdebcaUur^  hum  humi  derepenie  serp&^e,  sidetcttos  esse 
(Ueer^^  they  that  were  erst  in  heaveo,  upon  a  suddeh,  as  if 
lh#y  bad  been  planet  strucken,  lay  groveling  on  tite  ground;' 

« Concussia  cecidere  animis,  ceu  frondibuii  ingens 
Sylva  dolet  lapsis 

they  look't  like  cropt  trees* 

^At  Nancy  in  Lorain,  when  Claudia  Vdesia^  Henry  the 
second  French  kings  sister,  and  the  dukes  wife,  deceasra,  the 
tf  miples  for  forty  day es  were  all  shut  up,  no  praversnor  massesy 
but  m  that  room  where  she  was ;  tb^  senators  all  seen  in  black ; 
andJW  a  twelve  fmmeths  space  thraughotU  the  citfL  they  were 
forbid  to  sing  or  dance. 

« sNon  uUi  pastes  i)iis  egere  diebus 


Frigida,  Daphni,  boves  ad  flumina ;  nulla  nee  amnem 
Libavit  qtiaarupes,  nee  graminis  attigtt  herbam. 

How  were  we  aflected  here  in  England  for  our  Titus,  delida 
humani  generis^  Prince  Henries  immature  death,  as  if  all  our 
dearestfriendslives  h^d  exhaled  with  his !  ^Scanderbegs death 
was  not  so  much  lamented  ia  Epirui^-,  In  a  word,  as  ^e  saith 
of  Edward  the  First  at  the  news  of  Edward  of  Caernarvaa 
hia  sons  births  inmortaliter  gamsu^^  he  was  imm^rttdly  glad, 
may  We  say  on  tl^e  contrary  of  friends  deaths^  hnmartaliter 
gemenies^  we  are,  divers  or  us,  as  so  many  turtles,  eternally 
^jectdd  with  ijL 


»  Ld.  YiBitoiBaxr.  M .  Pclos  Venetna,  Hb.  L  c  54.  t^erimmt  eos  quo*  la  ^  bin 
TIM  bibeiit,  dicentes,  lie,  et  domino  nostro  re(p  lemte  in  alift  vitl.  Nee  tnm  m  iio* 
■dnei  insaninnt;  led  in  eqaos,  &c.  ^  Vit.  ejus.  c  JLab.  4.  vitn  ejoa.  ^  Aareua 

tttetem  condiderat  ad  hamani  generis  salatem,  qqam  nos  statim  ab  opfimi  principis 
ezoeesn  vere  ferream  pateremfor,  famem^  pettem^.  ^  ISb.  5.  de  asse.  «  Siaph. 
'Ofttliiu,  Itindntfio;  Qb  aonam  inta|prnm  a  otpto.  tripnc^a!  et  saitattonUtoi,  lite  d- 
wia»abflibevejabetar.  sVtig.  i>  Sco  fiarletiiis^  de  titli  et  ob.  Scandetb^ 

fib.l3;bitl«  ilfaab.'^ 
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Tb^e  is.  mother  nwrawj  which  ariseth  Mom  the  lois^of 
temporal  goods  and  fortunes,  which  equdljr  affUctethy  and 
may-  go  baod  in  hand  with  the  pfecedeoft.  Xoss  of  time,  lot*- 
6f  honour^  office*  of  ^od  name,  of  lahour,  frustrate  hopes  will; 
much  torment;  but,  in  my  judgement,  there  is  no  iorraent  like 
onto  it>  or  that  sooner  procurer  this  malady  and  misojiief : 

*  Ploratur  lacrymis  amissa  pecunia  verU : 

it  wrings  true  tears  from  our  eyes,  many  sighs,  much  sorrow^ 
ftom  our  hearts,  and  often  causelb  habitual  melancholy  it  sdf. 
Guktnerius  (tract.  15.  5.)  repeats  thi^  for  an  especial  cause : 
^Jo9g  of  frimdHf  and  loasqf.ffoods^  make  many  mm  melanehohf, 
(ok  /  have  pjien  S€en\  by  continual  meditation  ofmch  things. 
The  same  causes  Arnoldus  Yillanovanus  inculcates  {Breviur, 
L  1.  c.  18t),  ex  rerum  amissiane,  damno,  amicorum  marte,  S^. 
Want  alone  will  make  a  man  mad;  to  be  mns  argent^  will 
cause  a  deep  and  grievous  melancholy.  Many  "persons  are 
affected  like  ^Irishmen  in  this  behalf,  who,  if  they  naye  a  good 
scimitar,  had  rather  have  a  blow  on  their  arm,  than  their 
weapon  hurt :  they  will  sooner  lose  their  life,  than  their  goods: 
and  the  grief  that  cometh  hence,  continuethlong(saith  "^Plater), 
andj  out  of  many  dispositions^  procureth  an  habit.  ^  Montanus 
ittid  Frisemelica  cured  a  youog  man  of  twenty  two  years  of 
^e,  ifaat  so  became  melancholy  ob  amissam  pecuniam,  for  a 
summ  of  money  which  he  had  unhappily  lost.  Sckenkius 
halh  such  another  story  of  one  melancholy,  because  he  byer- 
shot  himself,  and  speat  his  stock  in  unnecessary  building. 
^' Roger,  that  rich  bishop  of  Salisbury,  «4r«/ti«  opibus  et  castrts 
a  rege  StephanOf  spoiled  of  his  goods  by  king  Stephan,  vi 
doloris  absorptuSf  atqne  in  amemtam  versus,  indecentiajecity 
through  grief  ran  mad,  spake  and  did  he  knew  not  what^ 
l>I«tbiiiff  so  familiar,  as  for  men  in  such  cases,  through  anguishr 
of  minC  ^^  make  away  themselyes.  A  poor  fellow  went  to 
liang  himself  (which  Ausonius  hath  elegantly  expressed  in  a 
neat  ^  epigram),  but,  finding  bjr  chance  a.  pot  of  money,  flung 
amy  the  rope,  and  went  merrily  home ;  but  he  that  hid  the 
0oU,  when  he  missed  it,  handed  himself  with  that  rope  which 
yikm  olh^  man  had  left^  in  a  discontented  humour. 

At  qui  condiderat,  postquam  non  reperit  aurum, 
Aptavit  cello,  quern  reperit,  laqueum. 

«laY«BaL  ^IfnUi,  qai  res  asatu  pevdiilenjBt,  at  fiHioi^  open,  non  ncmmfefl 

lanfiemtte,  rnnter  aaflidttKm  tduan  «ioaBfflenitioiieai  nMtondiobn:  fiqpty  dt  tpm  viifi. 
caiwpikatfloB^ib.  Hnt  <iCftp.A.  MeUaflboUa  wnper  ▼jeni^ob  JR^^ofani p^ 

aanm,  'rieUxAm.  u/pdmim^  mortem  liberonim,  jcmibns  kwgo  mNt  UmaotB  mamm  tmv: 
qnetor ;  ei  a  di#aMti9BiL£l,1iahitai^        f  GoMnl.  ^       ' N jbrfgentii.       $  B^if.  SS.. 
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Such  feral  accidents  can  want  and  penury  produce.  .  Be  it  by 
suretiship,  shipwrack,  fire,  spoil  and  pillage  of  souldiers,  or 
what  loss  soever,  it  boots  not ;  it  will  work  the  like  effect,  the' 
sjame  desolation  in  provinces  and  cities,  as  well  as  private  peir- 
sons.  Tbe  Romans  were  miserably-dejected  after  the  battel  of 
Cannae,  the  men  amazed  for  fear,,  the  stupid  women  tore  their 
hair  and  cryed;— the  Hungarians,  when  their  king  Ladislaus, 
and  bravest  souldiers,  were  slain  by  the  Turks:  luctus  publicusy 
Sfc. — the  Venetians,  when  their  forces  were  overcome  by  the 
French  kin^  Lewis,  the  French  and  Spanish  kings,  pope, 
emperour,  all  conspired  against  them,  at  Cambray,  the  French 
herald  denounced  open  war  in  the  senate,  Lauredane,  Venc' 
tarum  dux,  ^c.  and  tney  bad  lost  Padua,  Brixia,  Verona,  Fo- 
rum Julii,  their  territories  in  the  continent,  and  had  now  no- 
thing left  but  the  city  of  Venice  it  self,  et  urbi  qtioque  ipsi  (saith 
*  Bembus)  timendum  putarent,  and  the  loss  of  that  was  like- 
wise to  be  feared ;  tantus  repents  dolor  omnes  tenuity  et  nun- 
quam  alias,  Sfc.  they  were  pittifully  plunged,  never  before  in 
such  lamentable  distress.  Anno  15!^7,  when  Rome  was  racked 
by  Burbonius,  tbe  common  souldiers  made  such  spoil,  that 
fair  ^churches  were  turned  to  stables,  old  monuments  and 
books  made  horse-litter,  or  burned  like  straw ;  r^liques,  costly 
pictures  defaced ;  altars  demolished,  rich  hangings,  carpets, 
&c.  trai9pled  in  the  dirt;  ^ their  wives  and  loveliest  daiighters 
constuprated  by  every  base  cuUion  (as  Sejanus  daughter  was 
by  the  hang^maii  in  public)  before^their  fatbers  and  husbands 
faces;  nobleraens  children,  and  of  the*  wealthiest  citizens,  Ve« 
served  for  princes  beds,  were  prostitute  to  every  common  sOul- 
dier,  anid  kept  for  concubines  ;  senators  and  cardinals  them- 
selves drag'a  along  the  streets,  and  put  to  exquisite  torments, 
^  to  confess  where  their  money  was  hid ;  the  rest,  murdered  on 
heaps,  lay  stinking  in  the  s^treets ;  infants  brains  dashed  out 
before  their  mothers  eyesi  A  lamentable  sight  it  was  to  see  so 
goodly  a  city  so  suddenly  defaced,  rich  citzens  sent  a  begging 
to  Venice,  Naples,  Ancona,  &c.  that  erst  lived  in  all  manner  of 
delights.  ^  Those  proud  palaces,  thai  even  now  vaunted  their 
tops  up  to  heaven,  were  dejected,  as  low  as  hell  in  an  instant. 
Whom  will  not  such  misery  make  discontent  ?  Terence  the 
poet  drowned  himself  (some  say)  for. tbe  loss  of  his  comedies, 
whiph  suffered  shipwrack.  When  a  poor  man  hath  made  many 


«ldb.  a.  Ve&«t.  hist        i>TMiipIa  ontameniifl  oodaia,  spoliata,  in  stabola  cMgaorom 
et  agintframi  versa;  &c.    lirflilw  bmni  concnlcato  jpedibas,  &c.  « In'ocdis  maiip- 

terqm  dilectunmn  tonjoges  ab  Hiipfenoram  tUxiscoostaprataB  sani    FiH»  magMr 
ftimi  thoiis  deatinatcBj  &c.  ■  <>  Ita  fattn  aate  anain  meiMein  tnrgida'.  civitai/'et 

cacuniiQibos  ocehinl  polsare  visa,  ad  inferos  dsque  pands  diebnsdftjecTta.    ^  '.)•:.  :y 
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hungry  meals,  got*  together  a  small  summ,  which  he  loseth  in 
an  instant — a  scholar  spent  many  an  hours  study  to  no.  pur- 
.  pose,  his  labours  lost,  &c. — ^how  should  it  otherwise  be?  I 
may  conclude,  with  Gregory,  temporalium  amor  quantum  ajfficit 9 
dim  hceret  possession  tantum^  quum  subtrahitur^  urit  dolor  j 
riches  do  not  so  much  exhilarate  us  with  their  possession,  as 
they  torment  us  with  their  loss.  *       . 

Pear  from  ominous  accidents,  destinies  Jbretold.']  Next  to 
sorrow  still  I  may  annex  such  accidents  as  procure  fear ;  for, 
besides  those  terrors  which  I  have  ^before  touched,  and  many 
other,  fears  (which  are  infinite),  there  is  a  superstitious  fear, 
(que  of  the  three  great  causes  of  fear  in  Aristotle)  commonly 
caused  by  prodigies  and  dismal  accidents,  which  much  trouble 
many  of  us,  (^Nesdo  quid  animus  mihi  proesagit  malu)  as,  if  a 
hare  cross  the  way  at  our  going  forth,  or  a  mouse  gnaw  our 
clothes :  if  they  bleed  three  drops  at  the  nose,  the  saU  fsiUs 
towards  them,  a  black  spot  appear  in  their  nails,  &c.  with 
many  such,  which  Delrio  {Tom.  2:  /.  3.  sect.  4),  Austin  Niphus 
(in  his- book  de  Auguriis)^  Polydore  Vfrg.  (Z.  3.  de  Prodihiis), 
Sarisburiensis  {Poiycrat.  L  1.  c.  13),  discuss  at  large.  They 
"are  so  much  affected,  that,  with  the  very  strength  of  imagina- 
tion, fear,  and  the  devils  craft,  ^  they  pull  those  misfortunes 
they  suspect  upon  their  own  heads^  and  that  which  theyfear^ 
shall  come  upon  them^  as  Solomon  foretelleth  (Prov.  10.  24), 
and  Isay  deiiouuceth  (66,  4,)  which  if  ^  they  could  neglect  and 
contemn,  would  not  come  to  pass,  JEorum  vires  nostrd  resident 
•opinioue^  ut  morbi  gravitas  {egrotantium  cogitatione;  they  are 
intended  and  remitted,  as  our  opinion  is  fixed,  more  or  Jess. 
.N.  iV.  dot  pomasj  saith  "^Crato  of  such  a  one ;  utinam  non 
attraheret :  he  is  punished,  and  is  the  cause  of  it  ®  himself. 

^  Dum  fata  fugimus,  fata  stulti  incurrimiis ; 

the  thing  that  I  feared,  saith  Job,  is  fain  upon  me. 

As  much  we  may  say  of  them  that  are  troubled  with  their 
fortunes,  or  ill  d.estinies  fore-seen ;  multos  angit  prasscientia 
.  malorum:  the  fore-knowledge  of  what  shall  come  to  pass,  cru- 
cifies many  men,  fore-told  by  astrologers,  or  wizards,  iratum 
oh  ecelumy  be  it  ill  accident,  or  death  it  self;  which  often  fall^s 
oat  by  Grods  permissiion,  qida  dasmonem  timent,  (saith  Chry- 
sostom),  Deus  ideo  permittit  accidere,  Severus,  Adrian^  Do- 
mitian,  can  testify  as  much,  of  whose  fear  and  suspicion, 
Sneton,  Herodian,  ^nd  the  rest  of  those  writers,  tell  strange 
stories  in  this  behalf.      ^Montanus   {consil.  31)  hath  one 

%  Sect' 2.  Memb.  4  Sabs.  3^  ^  Accenant  sibi  .maliiin.             c  Si  non  obaer- 

▼(^mm,  nihil  valent    Polydor.    .  d  Connl.  26.  K  2.  ^            *  Hanii  watch,  hann 

eatch.                   f  Oeor.  Bacha.  .  ^..        r  Jovfiiis,  solicitos  de  fbtnrii  finwtra,  iactoa 
melancholicns. 
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€xM!k^\e  of  a  yoiin^  maB,  exceeding  mdaienDhdy  i^n  this 
occasion.  Such  fears  'have  still  tbrmented  fAortal  men  in  di 
ages,  by  reason  of  those  lying  oracles,  and  jnglids'  prieste. 
*Thiere  was  afountetiatn  Greece,  near  Ceres  temple  in  Achaia, 
where  the  event  of  sach  diseases  was  to  be  known :  a  glass  let 
down  by  a  threadf  ^c»  Amongst  those  Cyanean  rocks  at  ^he 
springs  of  Lycia,  was  the  oracle  of  ThrtsDeus  ApcAIo^  where  vM 
joTtvnes  werejbretold^  siekness,  healthy  or  what  they  wnuld  be- 
sides: so conHnon  people  have  been  alwayes deluded  with  fVitare 
events.  At  this  day,  metus  Jutkt<fnim  maaoime  torquet  Sinais, 
ihis  fbolish  fear  laightily  crucifies  them  in  China :  as  ^Mat- 
thew Ricciiis  ^e  Jesuit  informetfa  us,  in  his  Oommentaries  of 
tiiose  coimtreys,  of  all  nations  they  are  most  superstitious,  and 
Itatoch  tormented  in  this  kind,  attributing  so  much  to  their 
divinators,  utipse  metus fidefmfddatj  that  fearit  sdf  andtson- 
'teit  cause 'it  to  ""fell  oiit :  if  be  foretell  sickness  such  a  day, 
ihat  very  lime  they  will  be  sick  fvimetAs  ajfflieti  inoBgristnS- 
Hetn  eaduntj^  ana  many  times  dye  as  it  is  foretold.  A  true 
raying,  ^imor  mortis  morte  pejor,  the  fear  of  death  is  worse 
than  death  it  idelf ;  and  the  memory  irf  that  ^d  hour,  to  some 
i^unate  and  rich  men,  «s  as  bitter  as  ^t]E«/'(Eccles.  41. 1.) 
liiftiietafn  n&bis  mtam  Jkcit  fm>rtis  metus :  'a  worse  ^plag^u^ 
•dHhtiOt  happen  to  a  man,  than  to  be  «o  troubled  ki  bis  miad^ 
^'triMe  mvortiumy  ati  beavv  separation,  to  leave  their^oods, 
Vilh  m  iwuch  labom*  got,  pleasare  of  thte  woiM,  trbich  ibey 
liave'so  deliciously  «njcyed,  frietidls  and  xompanfops  wbom 
they  !So  dearly  love,  all  at  once.  Akiochus  the  philosofAer 
was  bold  aiidieonfiasicnis  «iH  iiis  life,  and  gave  good  ptec^p^ 
de  cijVitemnenddworfey  and  against  the  vanity  of  the  world, io 
others;  but  being  now  veady  to  tlye  himself,  he  wafs  mightily 
dejected ;  hoc  luce privaborf  his  orbabor  bonis?  he  lamented 
like  a  child,  &c.  And  though  ISocrates  himself  was  there  to 
comfort  him,  uHpristm(avirtHtwmJ€PctatiojO»4xii>chef'^^ 
he  was  very  tiinorous  and  impalietit  df  de^at h,  much  t^QllbIed 
in  his  mind :  imbetlis  pao&r  '^:  ifnpatiei^tiay  ^e.  O  Vhftho  */ 
Megflpetns  the  tyrant  tn  liUc^  exdaims,  bow  ready  to  )i^ 
part,  i^  me  K^e  a  white  ionffeft.  <I  w^lyivis  fhie^  a  itMtmilSd 
iaknis  of  ff&ld,  and  ttto  boles  besides^  whi(^  I  ft^^jftim 
^Cleo&r'itus^  koorth  an  hundred tc^^f^  sipiece.  '9^ie*s}met  '^sxA&i 
MbiUk^TyWhait  gtiodhf  nutmrs  ^kaltlmxyelwhMj^Uefi^^ 


^PaflSMiias  In  Achai'c.  lib.  7.  Ubi  omninm  eventns  dignoscnntor.  Specolam 
ieniii  satpejunim  famcalodemittant :  et  ad  Gyaneas  petras^  ad  Lyciae  fontes,  &c. 
^Etpefffit.  tta  Sinas,  lib.'l.  c.  3.  c Timendo  pneoccapttt,  qaod  Vitat,  nltro, 

frovocatqae  qaod  fiigit,  gandetqae  mtttstisp.^,  it  lubeps  miser  fait     Heiasiiis,  Aiistrik^. 
Tom.  '4.  dia4 .  B.  Gataplo.    Ann  puri  mjll^  talenta  mekodie  tibi  dataram  promitto),  kt. 
*  Ibidem.  Hei  mibi !  quas  reliqoenda  praedia !  qaam  fertiles  agri !  &e. 
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what  M  fine  home  I  what  pretty  children  !  kouammiy  ser^ant^i 
Who  shall  gather  my  grapes^sf^y  corn  ?  Must  I  now  rfye,  «^ 
well  settled?  leave  allj  so  richly  and  well  provided  ? ,  Wo's 
me  I  what  shall  Ido?  '  ^Animula  vagula^  blandtJa,  qu<B  num 
abibis  in  loca  ?  ^ 

To  these  tortures  of  fear  and  sorrow,  may  well  be  aBaexecl 
curiosity,  that  irksome,  that  tyranoiziug  care,  nimia  solicitudo, 
^superfluous  industry  about  unprofitable  things,  and  their  qua- 
litiesy  as  Thomas  defines  it :  an  jtchiug  humour  or  kind  of 
loug-ing  to  see  that  which  is  not  to  be  seen,  to  do  that  which 
ought  not  to  be  done;  to  know  that  ^secret,  which  shoi^ld 
not  be  known,  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit  We  commonly 
molest  and  tire  our  selves  about  thiols  unfit  and  unnecessary, 
as  Martha  troubled  herself  to  little  purpose.  Be  it  in  religion, 
humanity,  magic^k,  philosophy,  policy,  any  action  or  study, 
^tis  a  needless  trouble,  a  meer  torment.  For  what  else  is 
schooUdivinity  ?  bow  many  doth  it  puzzle !  what  fruitless 
questions  about  the  Trinity,  resurrection,  election,  predesti- 
nation, repobratioo,  hell-fire,  &c,  how  many  shall  be  sayed, 
damned?  Whal;  else  is  all  superstition,  but  an  endless  obr 
serration  of  idle  ceremonies,  traditions?  What  is  most  of  our 
philosophy,  but  a  labyripth  of  opi^iions,  idl^  questions,  mo^ 
positions,  jmetaphysical  ter^n^vs?  Socrates  therefore  hela  all 
philosophers  cavillers  and  mad  ineii ;  jcir^asfubtilia  ca^illatores 
pro  insanis  habuit^  palam  eos  arguens,  ^aith  ^  £usebius,  foe- 
cause  they  commonly  sought  after  these  things  qwB  necpercipi 
a  $wbis  mque  eomprekmdi  possent;  or,  put  case'^they  did 
understand,  yet  they  were  alte^ether  uwrofitable :  for  what 
matt^  i^  it  for  us  to  know  how  nigh  the  ]Pleiades  are,  how  far 
distant  Perseus  and  Cassiopea  from  us,  how  deep  the  sea,  &c.? 
we  areneither  wiser,  as  be  follows  it,  nor  modester,  nor  better, 
nor  richer,  nor  stronger,  for  the  knowledge  of  it :  quod  supra 
nos  nihil  ad  nos.  I  may  say  the  s^me.of  those  genethliacal 
studies,  what  is  astrology,  but  vain  elections,  predictions?  all 
magick,  but  a  troublesome  error,  a  pernicious  foppery.^  P^y* 
Bick,  but  intricate  rules  and  prescriptions.^  philology,  but  v^in 
criticisms ?  logick,  needless  sophisms?  metaphysicks  them- 
selves, but  intricate  subtilties,  and  fruitless  abstractions  ? 
alcumy,  but  a  bundle  of  errors  ?  To  what  end  are  such  great 
tomes  ?  why  do  we  spend  so  many  years  in  their  studies  ? 
Much  better  to  know  nothing  at  all,  as  those  barbarous 
Indians  are  wholly  ignorant,  than,  as  some  of  us,  to  be  so  sore 
vexed  about  unprofitable  toyes ;  stultus  labor  est  ineptiarum; 


*  Adrian.  ^  Indnstria  siiperflaa  circa  res  inatiles.  <  Flavae  secreta 

Minervs  at  viderat  Aglaanis.    Or.  Met.  3.  ^Contra  Phfloa.  cap.  61. 
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to  build  an  house  without  pius,  make  a  rope  of  sand ;  to  what 
endf  e«i  bonof  He  stuaies  on;  but,  as  the  boy  told  S^ 
Austin,  when  I  have  laved  the  sea  dry,  thou  shalt  understand 
the  mysterie  of  the  Trinity.  He  maices  observations,  keeps 
times  and  seasons ;  (and  as  ^Conradus  the  emperor  would  not 
touch  his  new  bride,  till  an  astrologer  had  told  him  a  masculine 
liour)  but  with  what  success?  He  travels  into  Europe,  Africk, 
Asia,  searcheth  every  creek,  sea,  city,  mountain,  siilf;  to  what 
end  i  See  one  promontory  (saith  Socrates  of  old),  one  moun« 
tain,  one  sea,  one  river;  and  see  all.  An  alchymist  spends  his 
fortunes  to  find  out  the  philosophers  stone  forsooth,  cure  all 
diseases,  make  men  long-lived,  victorious,  fortunate,  invisible, 
and  begfi;ars  himself,  misled  by  those  seducing  impostors  (which 
he  shair never  attain)  to  make  gold:  an  antiquary  consumes 
his  treasure  and  time  to  scrape  up  a  company  of  old  coyns^ 
statues,  rolls,  edicts,  manuscnpts,  &c.  he  must  know  what  was 
done  of  old  in  Athens,  Rome,  what  lodging,  dyet,  houses, 
they  had,  and  have  all  the  present  news  at  first,  though  never 
so  remote,  before  all  others,  what  projects,  counsels,  consul- 
tations, &c.  quid  Juno  in  aurem  insusurret  Jovi,  what's  now 
decreed  in  France,  what  in  Italy :  who  was  he,  whence  comes 
he,  w-hich  wav,  whither  goes  he,  &c«  Aristole  must  find  out 
the  motion  of  Euripus ;  Fliuy  must  needs  see  Vesuvius ;  but 
how  sped  they  ?  One  losieth  goods,  another  his  life.  Pjnrrhus 
will  conquer  Africk  first,  and  then  Asia :  he  will  be  a  sole 
monarcih,  a  second  immortal,  a  third  rich,  a  fourth  conunands. 
^  TurVine  magno  apes  solicitce  in  urbibus  errant;  we  run,  ride, 
take  indefatigable  pains,  all  up  early,  down  late,  striving  to 

Set  that,  which  we  bad  better  be  without :  Ardelions,  busie- 
odies,  as  we  are,  it  were  much  fitter  for  us  to  be  quiet,  sit  still, 
and  take  our  ease.     His  sole  study  is  for  words,  that  theybe» 


-Lepide  Kifm  compostoe,  ut  tesserolfle  onines. 


not  a  syllable  misplaced,  to  set  out  a  stramineous  subject;  as 
thine  is  about  apparel,  to  follow  the  fashion,  to  be  terse  and 
— i:*^ .  -j^:-  ^-  ^jj|g  hiugiuegg.  both  with  like  — ^"^     "-^  — '~ 

ing;  he  spends  himself  to^e 

3  and  plots ;  another  is  wholly 
titles,  degrees,  inscriptions;  a  third  is  over-solicitous  about  his 
diet;  he  must  have  such  and  such  exquiste  sauces,  meat  so 
dressed,  so  far  fetched,/7ere^nm  aeris  volucres^  so  cooked,  &c 
something  to  provoke  thirst,  something  anon  to  quench  hi$ 
thirst.  Thusheredeems  his  appetite  with  exttordinery  charge 
to  his  purse,  is  seldome  pleased  with  any  meal,  whilst  a  trivial 

»  Mat  Pari*.  k  2$«neca. 
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stomach  useth  all  with  delight,  and  is  never  offended.  An- 
other must  have  roses  in  wmter,  alieni  temporisflores^  snow- 
water in  summer,  fruits  before  they  can  be  or  are  usually  ripe» 
artificial  gardens  and  fish-ponds  on  ihe  tops  of  houses,  all 
things  opposite  to  the  vulgar  sort,  intricate  and  rare,  or  eke 
they  are  nothing  worth.  So  busie,  nice,  curious  wits,  make 
that  unsupportable  in  all  vocations,  trades,  actions,  emplov- 
ments,  which  to  duller  apprehensions  is  not  ofiensive,  earnestly 
seeking  that  which  others  as  scornfully  neglect.  Thus, 
through  our  foolish  curiosity,  do  we  macerate  our  selves,  tire 
our  souls  and  run  headlong,  through  our  indiscretion,  per- 
verse will,  and  want  of  government,  into  many  needless  cares 
and  troubles,  vain  expences,  tedious  journeys,  painful  hours; 
and  when  all  is  done,  quorsum  hcBc  f  cui  boni  ?  to  what  end? 

*  Nescire  velle  quee  Magister  maximus 
Docere  non  vult,  erudita  inscitia  est. 

UnfortunateMarriage.'\  Amongst  these  passions  andirksome 
accidents,  unfortunate  marriage  may  be  ranked :  a  condition 
of  life  appointed  by  God  himself  in  Paradise,  an  honourable 
and  happy  estate,  and  as  g^eat  a  felicity  as  can  befall  a  man 
in  this  world,  *^if  the  parties  can  agree  as  they  ought,  and  live 
as  ^  Seneca  lived  witn  his  PauUina :  but  if  they  be  unequally 
matched,  or  at  discord,  a  greater  ihisery  cannot  be  expected, 
to  have  a  scold,  a  slut,  an  harlot,  a  fool,  a  Fury  or  a  fiend  ; 
there  can  be  no  such  plague.  (Eccles.  26. 14)  He  that  hath 
her  J  is  as  if  he  held  a  scorpion  ;  (and  26;  25)  a  wicked  wife 
makes  a  sorry  countenance^  an  heavy  heart ;  and  he  had  rather 
dwell  toith  a  lyon^  than  keep  house  with  such  a  wife.  Her 
^  properties  Jovianus  Pontanus  hath  described  at  larjo^e  fAnt. 
dial.  Tom.  2 J  tinder  the  name  of  Euphorbia.  Or  if  they  be 
not  e(|ual  in  years,  the  like  mischief  nappens.  Csecilius  (in 
Agellius,  lib.  2.  cap.  S3)  complains  much  of  an  old  wife  :  dum 
ejus  morti  inhio^  egomet  mortuus  vivo  inter  vivos;  whilst  I  gape 
after  her  death,  1  live  a  dead  man  amongst  the  living;  or^  if 
they  dislike  upon  any  occasion, 

"Judge,  you  that  are  unfortunately  wed. 
What  *ti8  to  come  into  a  loathed  bed. 

The  same  inconvenience  befalls  women. 

'At  vos,  o  duri»  miseram  lugete,  parentes, 
Si  ferro  aut  laqueo  leev^  hac  roe  exsolvere  sorte 
Sustineo: 


*■  Jos.  Scaliger,  in  Onomis.  ^  A  yertaoas  woman  is  the  crown  of  her  husband, 

ProT.  13.  4.  bat  she,  &c.  «  lib.  17.  episi  105.       ^        ^  Titionatur,  candela- 

brator,  &c.  «  Daniel,  in  Rosamond.  '  Chalinonu,  lib.  9.  derepab.  Aogl. 
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Hard  hearted  parents^  both  lament  my  (aie^ 
If  s^lf  I  kill  or  hang,  to  ease  my  dtate. 

*A  younj^  gentlewoman  in  Basil  was  married  (saith  Felix 
Pfater,  observat.  I,  1.)  to  an  ancient  man  against  her  will, 
whom  she  could  not  affect :  she  was  continnany  melancholy^ 
and  pined  away  for  ^ief ;  and,  though  her  husband  did  all  he 
could  possibly  to  gire  her  content,  in  a  discontented  faumour 
tit  length  she  hanged  her  self.  Many  other  stories  he  relates 
in  this  kind.  Thus  men  are  plagued  with  women^they  again 
with  men,  when  they  are  of  divers  humours  and  conditions; 
he  a  Spendthrift,  she  sparing;  one  honest,  the  other  dishonest, 
&c.  Parents  many  times  disquiet  their  children,  and  they 
their  patents.  ^A  JhoKsk  son  is  the  heaviness  of  his  nfotber. 
Injusta  noverca :  a  stepmother  often  vexeth  a  whole  family,  is 
matter  of  repentance,  exercise  of  patience,  fuel  of  dissention, 
which  made  Catos  son  expostulate  with  his  father,  why  he 
should  offer  to  marry  his  client  Solihius  daughter,  a  youn? 
wench — cufus  caussd  novercam  induceret  ?  what  offence  had 
he  done,  that  he  should  marry  again  f 

Unkind,  unnatural  friends,  evn  neighbours,  bad  servants, 
debts,  and  debates,  &c. — 'twas  Chilons  sentence,  corses  ceris 
alieni  et  litis  est  miseriaj  misery  and  usury  do  commonly  go 
together  ;  suretiship  is  the  bane  of  many  families ;  sponde^ 
prcesto  noxa  est :  he  shall  be  sore  vexed  that  is  surety  for  a 
stranger  (Prov.ll.  15.),  and  he  that  hateth  suretiship  is  sure. 
Contention,  brawling,  law-suits,  falling  out  of  neighbours  and 
friends  {discordia  demens,  Vrrg,  JEn,  6),  are  equal  to  the  first, 
grieve  many  a  man,  and  v^ex  his  soul.  Nihil  sane  miserabilins 
eorum  menlibus  (as  ^'Boter  holds):  nothina  so  miserable  as  such 
fnen,'jfull  oj' cafes,  g^itf^y  anxieties,  as  if  they  were  stabbedwiih 
a  sharp  sword  ifear,  suspicion^  desperation^  sorrow  are  their 
drdinary  companiortSt  Our  Welch  men  are  noted,  by  some  of 
their  ^  own  writers,  to  consume  one  another  in  this  kind ; 
but,  iVhosoever  they  are  that  use  it,  these  are  their  common 
symptomes,  especially  if  they  be  convict  or  overcome,  *  cast  in 
a  suit.  Arius,  put  out  of  a  bishoprick  by  Eustathius,  turned 
heretick,  and  lived  afker  discontented  all  his  life*  ^ Every 
repulse  is  of  like  nature ;  heu  !  quant^L  de  «pe  decidi  !  Dis- 
grace, infamy,  detraction,  will  almost  effect  as  much,  and  thai 

•  ElegaoB  Tjigo  in  vita  coidam  e  nofltnitibtui  ntip^t^  8tc.  ^Pror.  c  De 

increm.  arb.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  Tamquam  diro  mncrone  confbssi :  his  aaka  reqniea,  nulla 
.  delectatio ;  solicitndine,  gemitn,  furore,  desperetione,  timore,  tainqnam  ad  perpetnam 

flemmnam  infeliciter  rapti.  d  Hamfredns  Llayd,  epist.  ad  Abrahanium  OiteUom. 

M.  Vaughan,  in  his  Golden  Fleece.  Litibus  et  controversiis  nsqae  adomniam  bonomm 
>onsnmptionem  contendant.  «  Spretssqae  ii^jaria  formK.  f  QnlBqM 

rvpulsa  gravia. 


]fem,  4.  Saba.  7.]    Oih^  Ai^^UkjUt  qm^i  Grievance.        ^B& 

a  loBg  time  a£teiw  Hip|^ooax>  ^  Batjrical  foe%  up  vilifiad  a94 
lasbed  two  painters  in  hisiamdicks,  ut  amoo  laqueo  se  suj^tfca^ 
renf  (^Plioy  saith),  both  banged  themselves.  All  oppositions, 
dangers,  perplexities,  discontents,  ^to  lire  in  any  susp^nce, 
are  of  the  same  rank :  potes  hoc  sub  cam.  ducere  wmnos  f  who 
c^o  be  secure  in  such  cases  ?  Ill  bestowed  benefits,  ingratitudes 
unthankful  friends,  much  disquiet  and  molest  some*  Unkind 
iipe^ches  trouble  as  many:  uncivil  csurriage  or  dogged  answerji 
weak  women  above  the  rest,  if  they  proceed  from  their  surly 
husbands,  are  as  bitter  as  gaul,  and  not  to  be  digested.  A 
glass-mans  wife  in  Basil  became  melancholy,  because  her 
husband  said  he  would  marry  again  if  she  dyed,  ^a  aUf  to 
unkindneas,  as  the  saying  is:  a  frowi\  aijid  hard  speech,  ill 
respectj  a  brow-beating,  or  bad-look,  especially  to  cotiFtierSy 
or  such  as  attend  upon  great  persons,  is  present  death. 

Ingenium  vulta  statque  caditque  stto ; 

they  ebb  and  flow  with  their  masters  favours.  Some  persona 
are  at  their  wits  ends,  if  by  chance  they  overshoot  themselves 
in  their  ordinary  speeches  or  actions^  which  may  after  turn 
to  their  disadvantage  ordisgrace,  or  have  any  secret  disclosed* 
Ronseus  (epUt.  mtsceh  3)  reports  of  a  gentlewoman  twenty 
five  years  old,  that  falling  foul  with  one  of  her  gossips,  was 
upbraided  with  a  secret  infirmity  (no  matter  what),  in  publick, 
and  so  much  grieved  with  it,  that  she  did  thereupon  aoKiudines 
quterere,  omnesab  seablegare,ac  tandem  in  gravissimammcidens 
melancholiamy  con^a5e«c^e— forsake  all  company,  quite  moped, 
and  in  a  melancholy  humour  pine  away.  Others  are  much 
tortured  to  see  themselves  rejected,  contemned,  scorned,  dis- 
abled, diffamed,  detracted,  undervalued,  or  ^  left  behind  their 
Jellows*  Lucian  brings  in  ^tamocles  a  philosopher  in  his 
Lapith.  convivioy  much  discontented  that  he  was  not  invited 
amongst  the  rest,  expostulating  the  matter,  in  a  long  epistle^i 
with  Aristsenetus  th^ir  host.  Prsetextatus,  a  robed  genttemaii 
in  Plutarch,  would  not  sit  down  at  a  feast,  because  he  might 
not  sit  highest,  but  went  his  wayes  all  in  a  chafe.  We  see  the 
common  quarrellings  that  are  ordinary  with  us,  for  taking  of 
the  wall,  precedency,  and  the  like,  which  though  tqyes  in 
themselves,  and  things  of  no  moment,  yet  they  <^ause  many 
distempers,  much  heart-burning  amongst  iis.  Nothing  pierceth 
deeper  than  a  contempt  or  disgrace;  "^especially  if  they  be 
genek'ous  spirits,  scarce  any  thing  affects  them  more  than  to 


*•  Lib.  96.  c.  5.   '  ^  Nfliil  «Bqae  amarom,  <iaaiii  din  pendAne  :  miaiore  onridam 

animofemiit  pnecidi  spem  laam,  qoam  trahi.     Seneca,  ci^.  4.  lib.  3.  de  Ben. — ^virg.~ 
f  later.  Qh9#nrat.  1. 1.       . .  «  Tlirpe  relinqoi  est  Hor.  ^  Scimus  eDpii|refteroaas 

natoraa  nn11&  r6  citiua  moveri,  aii(gnivi«a  alBci,  qa«a»  ^pntemta  ac  4eppi§vifibi. 


854  Causet  of  Melancholy^         [Part.  1.  Sec.  2. 

be  despised  or  vilified.  Croto  (consil  16. 1.  2)  exemplifies  it, 
and  common  experience  confirms  it.  Of  the  same  nature  is 
oppression;  {Ecclus.  77)  surely  oppression  makes  a  man  mad: 
loss  of  liberty,  which  made  Brutus  venture  his  life,  Cato  kill 
himself,  and  *Tully  complain,  omnem  Mldritatem,  inperpetuum 
amisiy  mine  heart's  broken,  I  shall  never  look  up,  or  be  merry 
again ;  ^  h(scjactura  intolerabilis  ;  to  some  parties  'tis  a  most 
intolerable  loss.  Banishment,  a  great  misery,  as  Tyrtaus 
describes  it  an  epigram  of  his, 

Nam  misenim  est,  patria  amiss^L,  Laribusque,  vagari  . 

Mendieum,  et  timidd,  voce  rogare  cibos. 
Omnibas  invisus,  quocumque  accesserit,  exsul 

Semper  erit ;  semper  spretus  egensque  jacet,  &c. 

A  miserable  thing  'tis  so  to  wander, 

And  like  a  beggar  for  to  whine  at  door. 
Contemned  of  all  the  world  an  exile  is, 

Hated,  rejected,  needy  still,  and  poor. 

Polynices,  in  his  conference  with  locasta,  in  ^Euripides, 
reckons  up  five  miseries  of  a  banished  man,  the  least  of 
which  alone  were  encmgh  to  deject  some  piisillanimous  crea- 
tures. Oftentimes  a  too  great  feeling  of  our  own  infirmities 
or  imperfections  of  body  or  mind  will  rivel  ud  up ;  as,  if  we 
be  long  sick) 

(0  beata  sanitas !  te  prsesente,  amoenum 
Ver  floret  gratiis ;  absque  te  nemo  beatns : 

O  blessed  health  !  thou  art  above  all  gold  and  treasure  {Ecclus. 
SO.  15),  the  poor  mans  riches,  the  rich  mans  bliss  :  without 
thee,  there  can  be  no  happinesa)  or  visited  with  some  loath- 
some disease,  offensive  to  others,  or  troublesome  to  our  selves, 
as  a  stinking  breath,  deformity  of  our  limbs,  crookedness,' 
loss  of  an  eye^  leg,  hand,  paleness,  leanness,  redness,  baldness, 
loss  or  want  of  hair,  &c.  hie  ubijluere  coepit^  diros  ictus  cordi 
infert  (saith  ^  Synesius,  he  himself  troubled  not  a  little  ob 
comce  defectum)^  the  loss  of  hair  alone  strikes  a  cruel  Stroke  to 
the  heart.  Acco,  an  old  woman,  seeing  by  chance  her  face 
in  a  true  glass  (for  she  used  false  flattering  glasses,  belike,  at 
other  times,  as  most  gentlewomen  do)  animi  dolore  in  insaniam 
delapsa  est  (Ccelius  Khodoginus,  /•  17.  e.  2)  ran  mad.  '^Bro- 
teas,  the  son  of  Vulcan,  because  he.  was  ridiculous  for  his 
imperfections,  flung  himself  into  the  fire.  LaXs  of  Corinth, 
now  grown  old,  gave  up  her  glass  to  Venus;  for  she  could 
not  abide  to  look  u^on  it. 

^  Qualis  sum,  nolo ;  qualis  eram,  nequeo. 

»  Ad  Atiicam  epist.  lib.  12.  •  ^l^mai.  ad  Bnitom.       ^^j       <  In  PhcniiM. 

4  In  Ia«dem  csdYit  cOvid.  f  £  Gret. 


J 
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Generally,  to  fair  nice  pieces,  old  age  and  foul  linnen  are 
two  most  odious  things,  a  torment  of  torments ;  they  may  not 
abide  the  thought  of  it. 


•*  6  Deorum 


Siquis  heecaudis,  utinam  inter  errem 

Nuda  leones ! 
Antequam  turpis  macies  decentes 
f     Occupei  malas,  tenereeque  succus 
Defluat  preedse,  speciosa  queero 

Pascere  tigres. 

To  be  foul,  ugly,  and  deformed !  much  better  to  be  buried 
alive.     Some  are  fair,  but  barren;  and  that  gauls  them. 
Hannah  wept  sore^  did  not  eat^  and  wa^  troubled  in  spirit^ 
and  all  for  her  barrenness  (1  Sam.  1),  and  (Gen.  30)  Rachel 
said  in  the  anguish  qfhersoulj  give  me  a  child,  or  I  shall  dye: 
another  hath  too  many :  one  was  never  married,  and  that's 
his  hell ;  another  is,  and  that's  his  plague.  Some  are  troubled 
in  that  they  are  obscure;  others  by  being  traduced,  slandered, 
abused,  disgraced,  vilified,  or  any  way  injured ;  minime  miror 
eos  (as  he  said)  qui  insanire  occipiunt  exinjurid  ;  I  marvel  not 
at  all  if  offences  make  men  mad.     Seventeen  particular  causes 
of  anger  and  offence  Aristotle  reckons  them  up^  which,  for 
brevities  sake,  1  must  omit.    No  tydings  troubles  one ;  ill  re- 
ports, rumors,  bad  tydin^s,  or  news,  hard  hap,  ill  success,  cast 
m  a  sute,  vain  hopes,  or  hope  deferred,  another;  expectation, 
adeo  omnibus  in  rebus  mohsta  semper  est  expectatio  (as  ^  Po- 
lybius  observes) :  one  is  too  eminent,  another  too  base  born ; 
and  that  alone  tortures  him  as  much  as  the  rest;  one  is  out 
of  action,  company,  iniployment ;  another  overcome  and  tor- 
mented with  worldly  cares,  and  onerous  business.    But  what 
®  tongue  can  suffice  to  speak  of  all.'' 

Many  men  catch  this  malady  by  eating  certain  meats, 
herbs,  roots,  at  unawares,  as  henbane,  nightshade,  cicuta, 
mandrakes,  &c.  ^  A  company  of  young  men  at  A&^i^entum, 
in  Sicily,  catne  into  a  tavern ;  where  after  they  had  freely 
taken  their  liquor,  whether  it  were  the  wine  it  self  or  some- 
thing mixt  with  it,  'tis  not  yet  known,  ®  but  upon  a  sudden 
they  began  to  be  so  troubled  in  their  brains,  and  their  phan- 
tasie  so-  crazed,  that  they  thought  they  were  in  a  ship  at  sea^ 
and  now  ready  to  be  cast  away  by  reason  of  a  temppst. 


*Hor  3.  Car.  Ode  37.  ^Histl.  6.  ^  e^fon,  milii  sicentnmliiiffnaB 

siut,  oraque  centuni,  OniDia  c^assaruin  percurrere  Domioa  possim.  d  Coefiii8> 

I.  17.  c.  2.  .     e  ita  meotQ  exagitati  Bnot,  at  in  triremi  se  oonstitatos  putarent^raa- 

riqae  'vagabundo  tempestate  jactatos :  proinde  naafragintn  veriti,  egestis  nndiqae.  rebuff, 
vaaa  omuia  in  viam  e  fenesfaris,  cea  in  marej  praecipitarunt :  postridie,  &c. 
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Wherefore,  lo  avoid;  shipwreck  and  pra^ent  drofrmag^  tbejr 
ftung  all  the  goods  in  the  house  out  at  the  windows  ioto  the 
street,  or  into  the  sea,  as  they  supposed.  Thus  they  continued 
mad  a  pretty  season ;  and  being  brought  before  the  magistrate, 
to  give  an  account  of  this  their  &et,  they  told  him  (not  yet  re- 
covered of  their  madness)  that  what  was  done  they  did  for  fear 
of  death,  and  to  avoid  eminent  danger.  The  spectators  were 
ail  amazed  at  this  their  stupidity,  and  gazed  on  them  still, 
whilst  one  of  the  antientest  of  the  company,  in  a  grave  tone, 
excused  himself  to  the  magistrate  upon  his  knees.  O  viri 
Tritohes,  eqo  in  imojacui  ;  I  beseech  your  deities,  &c.  for  I 
ifi^as  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship  all  the  while :  anothei:  besought 
ffhem,  as  so  many  sea  gods,  to  be  good  unto  them ;  and,  if  ever 
be  and  his  fellows  came  K>  land  again,  '^he  wouM  build  an  altar 
to  their  service.  The  ma^strate  could  not  sufficiently  laugh 
at  this  tbeir  madness,  bid  them  sleep  it  out,  and  so  went  his 
waves.,  ^  MEUiy  such  accidents  fVequently  happen  upon  these 
unknown  occasions.  Some  are  so  caused  by  philters,  wajidring 
in  the  sun,  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  a  blow  on  the  head,  stinging 
with  that  kind  of  spider  called  tarantula — an  ordinary  thing  (if 
we  may heUeveSkencb.  i6.«fe  Venenis)  in  Calabria  andApuha 
in  Italy  (Cardan,  mbtiL  L  9.  Scaliger,  exercitat.  185).  Their 
symptomesare  merrily  described  by  Jorianus  Pontanus  (Ant. 
dial.)  how  they  dance  altogether,  and  are  cured  by  musick. 
•*  Cardan  speaks  of  certain  stones,  if  they  be  carried  about  one, 
Vhich  will  cause  melancholy  and  madness ;  he  calls  them  un- 
happy, as  an  ^  adamant,  selenites,  ^c,  which  dfy  up  the  bod^, 
increase  cares^  diminish  sleep.  Ctesias  (in  Persicis)  make^ 
mention  of  a  well  in  those  parts,  of  which  if  any  man  drink, 
*  he  is  mad /or  Jour  and  twenty  hours.  Some  lose  their  wits 
by  terrible  objects  (as  elsewhere  I  have  more  •  copiously  di- 
lated), and  life  it  self  many  times,  as  Hippolytus  afl^ig^ted  by 
Neptunes  sea-horses,  Atnamas  by  Jqno^  Furies  :  but  these 
relations  are  common  in  all  writers. 

'  Htc  alias  potertoi  et  plures  subnectere  caussas : 
Sed  jumenta  vo^sant,  et  Sol  inclinat.     Eunclum  e^t. 

Many  such  causes,  much  more  could  I  say,     - 
But  that  for  provender  my  cattle  stay,  . 
The  sun  declines,  and  I  must  needs  s^way. 

These  causes,  ifthey  foe  considered,  and  come  alone,  I  doeasOy 
yield,  can  do  little  of  themselves,  seldome,  or  apart  (an  old  oak 
is  not  felled  at  a  blow),  though  many  times  they  are  all  sufficient 

•  Aram  vobu  servatoribns  Diis  erigemns.  *>  Lib.  de  genuuis.  '4Nb  « 

gestatse  infelicem  et  tristem  reddant,  caras  aagent,  cofpiu  siccant.  nmnBn»>  mhiiinl; " 
A  Ad  onnm  diem  mente  alienatas.  «  Part  1.  Sect  3.  Snbaect.  3.  ^  Jarea. 

3«t3. 
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eF€ry  erne  z  yet,  if  they  coo^uiT,  aa  often  tbey  do,  vi$  trntto 
Jortior : 

Et  quee  non  obsutit  singula,  multa  nocent ; 

they  may  batter  a  strong  constitution ;  as  *  Austin  said,  many 
grains  and  small  sands  sink  a  shipy  many  small  drops  make  a 
Jloody  Sfc.     Often  reiterated,  many  dispositions  produce  an 
habit. 

MEMB.  V.    SUBSECT.  I, 

Continent,  inward,  anteeedentf  next  Causes,  and  how  the  Body 

works  on  the  Mind, 

As  a  purly  hunter,  I  have  hitherto  beaten  about  the  circuit 
of  the  ibrresi  of  this  miscrocosm,  and  followed  only  those  out- 
ward adventitious  causes,     I  win  bow  break  into  the  inner 
rooms,  and  rip  up  the  antecedent  immediate  causes  which  are 
there  to  be  found*   For,  as  the  distraction  of  the  mind,  amongst 
other  outward  causes  and  perturbation,  alters  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  so  the  distraction  and  distemper  of  the  body  will 
eause  a  distemperature  of  the  soul;  and  tis  hard  to  decide 
which  of  these  two  do  more  barm  to  the  other.    Plato,  Cy- 
prian,  and  some  others  (as  I  have  formerly  said),  lay  the 
greatest  fault  upon  the  soul,  excusing  the  body;  others  again, 
accusing  the  body,  excuse  the  soul,  as  a  principal  s^ent. 
Their  reasons  are,  because  ^  the  manners  dof  allow  the  tempera^ 
tare  of  the  hody^  as  Galen  proves  in  his  book  of  that  subject,. 
Prosper  Calenius,  de  Atra  JBile,  Jason  Pratensis,  e.  deJUanid, 
Lemnius,  /.  4.  e.  16,  and  many  others.     And  that  which 
Gaulter  hath  commented  {horn.  10.  in  epist.  Johctnnis)  is  most 
true ;  concupiscence  and  original  sin,  inclinations  and  bad 
humours,  are  ^  radical  in  every  one  of  us,  causing  these  per- 
turbations, affections,  and  several  distempers,  offering  many 
times  vidence  unto  the  soul.  Every  man  is  tempted  by  his  own 
concupiscence  (James  1. 14)  ;  the  spirit  is  willing  ;  hut  the  flesh 
is  weak^andrebelleth  against  the  spirit, b»  our  ^apostle  teacheth 
us :  that  methinks  the  soul  hath  the  better  plea  against  the 
body,  which  so  forcibly  inclines  us,  that  we  cannot  resist ; 
Nee  nos  obniti  contra,  nee  tendere  tantum^ 
Safficixnus. 
How  the  body,  being  material,  worketh  upon  the  immaterial 
soul,  by  mediation  of  humours  and  spirits  which  participate  of 
both,  and  ill  disposed  organs,  Comeliii&  Agrippa  hath  dis- 
coursed, lib*  1 .  de  occult.  Philos.  cap.  63,  64,  65.    Levinus 

•  Intns  hestis?  ininutse  raaite  De^jani  NDmqaid  mimxtissima  sant  granaareim? 
sed  si  aKina  amplios  in  navem  miitatur;  mei^t  illara .  Qnam  miDutsB  gutt®  pluviae ! 
et  tamen  inpleat  flnmina,  i^oinat  ^jicrant:  tiraenda  ergo  rnina  mnltitudinis,  si  non  ma^- 
nitndiBis.  t>  Mores  sequantur  temperataram  corporis.       -     c  ScintHIse  latent  la 

eorporiiiiM.  ^  G«L  5. 
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LemniuS)  lib.  \.deoccuU.  nat.vdr.  cap.  \  i.et  16.  et  31.  institute  ad 
opt.  viL  Perkins,  Kb.  1.  Cases  ^Cons.  cap.  12.  T.  Bright,  . 
c.  10, 11,  1*.  m  Aw  Treatise  of  Melancholy.  For,  as  •  anger, 
fear,  sorrow,  obtrectation,  emulation,  &c.  si  mentis  iniimos  re^ 
cessusoccupdrint  (saith  **Lemnius),  corpori  quoqueinfesta  sunt^ 
et  illi  fe^erWmo«ifior&o«tn/b'tc9i^,  cause  grievous  diseases  in  the 
body,  so  bodily  diseases  affect  the  soul  by  consent.  Now  the 
chiefest  causes  proceed  from  the  "^bear),  humours,  spirits :  as 
they  are  purer,  or  impurer,  so  is  the  mind,  and  equally  suffers, 
as  a  lute  out  of  tune ;  if  one  string  or  one  organ  be  distem- 
pered, all  the  rest  miscarry : 

— <*  Corpus,  onustum 

Hesternis  vitiis,  animum  quoque  preegravat  udSL 

The  body  is  domicilium  animcef. her  house,  abode,  and  stay; 
and,  as  a  torch  gives  a  better  light,  a  sweeter  smell,  according 
to  the  matter  it  is  made  of,  so  doth  our  soul  perform  all  her 
actions  better  or  worse,  as  her  organs  are  disposed ;  or  as  wine 
savours  of  the  cask  wherein  it  is  kept,  the  soul  receives  a 
tincture  from  the  body,  through  which  it  works.  We  see  this 
in  old  men,  children,  Europeans,  Asians,  hot  and  cold  climes. 
Sanguin  are  merry,  melancholy  sad,  phlegmatick  dull,  by 
reason  of  abundance  of  those  humours ;  and  they  cannot  resist 
such  passions  which  are  inflicted  by  them :  for,  in  this  infirmity 
of  humane  nature  (asMelancthon  declares),  the  understanding 
is  so  tied  to  and  captivated  by  his  inferiour  senses,  that  widiout 
their  help,  he  cannot  exercise  his  functions ;  and  the  will,  beine^ 
weaknedf,  hath  but  a  small  power  to  restrain  those  outward 
parts,  but  suffers  herself  to  be  overruled  by  them ;  that  I  must 
needs  conclude  with  Lemnius,  spiritus  et  humores  maximitm 
nocumentum  obtinenty  spirits  and  humours  do  most  harm  in 
« troubling  the  soul.  How  should  a  man  choose  but  be  cho- 
lerick  and  angry,  that  hath  his  body  so  clogged  with  abun- 
dance of  gross  humours?  or  melancholy,  that  is  so  inwardly 
disposed  ?  That  thence  comes  then  this  malady,  madness, 
apojplexies,  lethargies,  &c.  it  may  not  be  denied. 

Now  this  body  of  ours  is,  most  part,  distempered  by  sc»ne 
precedent  diseases,  which  molest  his  inward  organs  and  instru- 
ments, and  so^er  consequensy  cause  melanchmy,  according  to 
the  consent  or  the  most  approved  physicians.  ^  TIds  humour 
(as  Avicenna,  /.  S.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  c.  18.  Amoldus,  breviar. 
Ll.c.  18.  Jacchinus, comment  tnQ.Rhasis.  c.  15.  Montaltus, 


«  Sicot  ex  animi  affectionilMis  corpin  langaeacit,  sie  ex  corporis  Titiis  et 
pleriaqae  craciatibns  aDunom  Tidemos  hebetari.    Galenoa.  ^lib.  1.  c  16. 

^  Corpons  radem  morbi  animam  per  coBsemioiii'f  a  lege  conaortii^  affieimit :  et,  nwai- 
qoam  objecta  moltos  motiu  taibalentoa  in  homine  concitent,  prsBcipoa  tamen  caasaaia 
ootde,  et  hanKnibw,  8piritibiUH|oe,  contutit,  &c.  ^  Hor.  •  Hmiorea  prari 

mentem  obnabilaiit         f  Hie  humor  vel  a  partis  intemperie  generator,  Tel  reiiaqBitar . 
post  inflammatiQiies,  vel  crassior  in  venis  conclnsas  Tel  torpidns  maligtem  qaaUUteB 
contrahit* 


J 
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c.  10.  Nicholas  Piso,  c«  de  Melan.  ^c.  suppose)  t«  begotten  by 
the  distemperature  of  some  inward  part ^  innate^  or  lefi  after 
some  inflammation^  or  else  includedin  the  blood  after  an  ^  ague, 
or  some  other  malignant  disease.  This  opinion  of  theirs  con- 
carrs  with  that  of  Galen,  /•  3.  c.  6.  de  locis  affect.  Guianerius 
gives  an  instance  in  one  so  caused  by  a  Quartan  ague ;  and 
Montanus  {consiL  32),  in  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  so  distempered  after  a  quartan,  which  had  molested 
him  for  five  years  together.  Hildesheim  (spiciL  2.  de  Manid) 
relates  of  a  Dutch  baron,  grievously  tormented  with  melan- 
choly after  a  long  ^ague.  Gralen  (/.  de  atrd  biky  c.  4)  puts 
the  plague  a  cause ;  Botaldus  (xn  his  book  de  lue  vener>  c.  2) 
the  French  pox  for  a  cause ;  otners,  phrensie,  epilepsie,  apo- 
plexie,  because  those  diseases  do  often  degenerate  into  this. 
Of  suppression  of  hsemrods,  hsemorrhagia,  or  bleeding  at 
nose,  menstruous  retentions  (although  they  deserve  a  larger 
explication,  as  being  the  sole  cause  of  a  proper  kind  of  me- 
lancholy, in  more  ancient  maids,  nuns,  and  widows,  handled 
apart  by  Rodericus  a  Castro,  and  Mercatus,  as  I  have  else- 
where signified),  t>r  any  other  evacuation  stopped,  I  have 
already  spoken.  Only  this  I  will  add,  that  this  melancholy, 
which  shall  be  caused  by  such  infirmities,  deserves  to  be 
pittied  of  all  men,  and  to  be  respected  with  a  more  tender 
compassion  (according  to  Laurentius),  as  coming  from  a  more 
inevitable  cause. 


SUBSEGT.  II. 
Distemperature  of  particular  PartSj  Causes. 

jL  here  is  almost  no  part  of  the  body,  which,  being  dis- 
tempered, doth  not  cause  this  malady,  as  the  brain  and  his 
parts,  heart,  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  matrix  or  womb,  pylorus, 
myrache^  mesentery,  hypochondries,  mesaraick veins; and, in 
a  word  (saith  ^  Arculanus),  there  is  no  part  which  causeth  not 
melancholy^  either  because  it  is  adust,  or  doth  not  expel  the 
superfluity  of  the  nutriment.  Savanarola  {Pract.  major,  ru- 
bric. 1 1.  Tract.  6.  cap.  1)  is  of  the  same  opinion,  that  melan- 
choly is  ingendred  in  each  particular  part ;  and  ^  Crato  {in 

*S«pe  constat  in  febre  hominem  meUnchoiiGum  vel  post  febrem  reddi,  ant  aliom 
motbam.    CaUda  iDtemperies  innata,  vel  a  febre  contracta.  i>Raroqais  diatunio 

morbo  laborat,  qui  non  sit  melancboljcas.    Mercnrialis,  de  affect;  capitis,  lib.  1.  c.  10. 
de  Melanc.  c  Ad  noiram  fib.  Rhasis  ad  Almansor.  c.  16.   ^  Universaliter  a  qnft- 

sCnnqne  parte  potest  fieri  melanchoticos ;  Tel  quia  adaritor,  Tel  quia  non  expellit  soper- 
flnitatcm  exerenenti.  *  A  lienc,  jecinore,  nCero,  et  afiis  partibos,  oritnr. 
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eonsiL  17.  £6,  2).  Gordcmius,  who  is  mstar  ommum  (lib.  medL 
partic.  2*  cap.  19),  confirms  as  much,  putting  the  '^  mcUter  of 
melancholy  sometimes  in  the  stomachy  liver,  heart,  brain,  spleen, 
myr€Lch,  hypochondries,iDhen  as  the  melancholy  humour  resides 
there,  or  the  liver  is  not  well  cleansed  from  melancholy  blood. 

The  braia  is  a  familiar  and  frequent  cause,  too  hot,  or  too 
cold,  ^  through  adust  blood,  so  caused  (sa  MercuriaHs  will  have 
it)  within  or  without  the  head;  the  brain  it  self  being  distem? 
pered.  Those  are  most  apt  to  this  disease,  ^  that  have  a  hot 
heart  and  moist  brain;  which  Montaltus  (cap.  11.  deMelamA.) 
approves  out  of  Halyabbas,  Rhasis,  and  Avioenna.  Mercuri- 
alis  (consil.  H)  assigns  the  coldness  of  the  brain  a  cause; 
and  Sallufi^ius  Salviauus  (med.  lect.  2.  c.  1)  "^wiU  have  it  arise 
from  a  cold  and  dry  distemperature  of  the  brain,  Piso^  Bene- 
dictus,  Yictorius  Faventinus,  will  have  it  proceed  from  a  ^  hot 
(Ustemperature  of  tlie  brain;  and  ^Montaltus  (cop.  10)  from 
the  brains  heat,  scorching  the  blood.  The  brain  is  stUl  dis- 
tempered by  himself,  or  by  consent;  by  himself  or  his  pro- 
per affection  (as  Faventiniis  calls  it),  ^or  by  vapours  which 
arise  from  the  other  parts,  and  fume  up  into  the  head,'altermg 
the  animal  faculties. 

Hildesheim  (spiciL  2.  de  Manid)  thipks  it  may  be  caused 
from  9L  ^  distemperature  of  the  heart,  sometimes  hot,  sometimes 
cold  A  hot  liver  and  a  cold  stomach  are  put  for  usual 
causes  of  melancholy.  Mercurialis  (consiL  W.  et  consil,  6. 
consil.  86)  assignes  a  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach  for  ordinary 
causes.  ^Mobavius(in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Crato,  in  Scoltzius) 
is  of  opinion  that  hypochondriacal  melancholy  may  arise  from 
a  cold  liver.  The  question  is  there  discussed.  Most  agree 
that  a  hot  liver  is  in  £giult.  ^  The  liver  is  the  shop  (f  humours, 
and  especially  causeth  melancholy  by  his  hot  and  dry  distent^ 
perature.  '  The  stomach,  c^nd  mesardickveins  do  (ften  coneurr, 
by  reason  of  their  obstructiohsj  and  thence  th^beat  cannot  be 
avoided;  and  many  times  the  matter  is  so  adust  and  inflamed 
in  those  parts,  that  it  degenerates  into  hypochondriacal  melan^ 
'chohf.     Guianerius  (c.  2*  Tract.  15)hol^  the  mesaraiok  veins 


*  Materia  melancholisB  aliqaando  in  corde,  in  stomacho^  hepate,  hypochtnifilriis,  my- 
rache,  splene,  cum  ibi  remanet  hamor  melancholicas.  ''Ex  sangaine  &dagto, 

intra  vel  extra  dapat  c  Qtii.calidtim  cor  habent^  ijerebmm  faamidmn,  facile  ia«>- 

lancholicL  ^  Sequitur  melancholia  malam  intemperiem  frigidam  et  sicca m  ipsins 

cerebi;L  ^Saepe  fit  ex  calidiore  cerebro,  aatcorpore  colligente  inelancholiam. 

Piso.  ^  Vel  per  propriam  affectionem;  vel  per  consensum,  com  vapores  exhalant 

in  cerebrum.    Montalt.  cap.  14.  r  Aut  ibi  gignitur  melancholicns  famna,  ant 

alinnde  vehitar^  alterando  animales  facaltates.  i^  Ab  inteniperie  cordis,  modo 

calidiort^  modo  frigidiore.  *  Bpist.  239.  Scoltzii.  k  Officina  bomonim 

heparooncarrit,  &c.  » Ventricalas  6t  venae  mesaraic®  concurrant,  quod  hae 

pattes  obstrtHStSB  sant^  &c. 


J 


Hem.  5.  Sublt.  S.]      Cauim  of  Head^JIfelancholy.  2S1 

to  be  a  siiffictest  ^caute  alone.  Tlie  sjdeeii  concurrs  to  this 
nialadj  (by  all  their  consents),  asd  suppreseaon  ofJisemrods: 
dum  now  expurgate  altera  causa^  fien,  saith  Montall^s :  if  it  be 
^  too  cold  and  dry^<md  do  notpUrge  the  oth^  parts  sts  it  ought 
t(Consil.  29).  Montanus  puts  me  ^  spieen  Hopped  for  a  great 
«cau6e.  ^  Ofarislc^honis  a  Vega  reports,  of  hisKBOwledge,  that 
lie  hath  4dnowa  -melancholy  caused  from  putrified  blood  ia 
4liose«eed  Feins  and  womb  :  ^ Ar oA^nx\aj  from  that menstrnous 
hlood  turned  into  melancholy^  and  seed  too  long  detained  (as  I 
have  already  declared)  hy  putrefEketixm  or  adustion. 

The  mesenterium^  or  midnffe,  diapkragma^  is  a  cause  (which 
the  ^Greeks  called  ^^nwc),  beoaase,  by  his  inHammatton,  th^ 
^ind  is  much  troubled  widi  convulsions  alid  dotlsige.  AH 
these,  most  part,  oflend  by  in^ammation,  corrupting  humaurB 
and  spirits,  m  this  non-natural  tnelanchoiy ;  for  from  these  are 
ingendred  fuliginous  and  black  spirits.  And,  for  that  reason, 
^Montaltus  {cap.  10.  de  coMSsig mebm.)  will  have  ffte  efficient 
cause  of  melancholy  to  be  hot  and  dry  ^  not  a  cold  and  dry  dis- 
temperature^  as  some  hold^from  the  heat  of  the  brain^  rosting 
the  bloody  immoderate  heat  of  the  Hver  andbowels^  andinflam- 
'motion  of  the  pylorus:  and  so  much  the  rather  ^  because  that 
Yas  Galen  holds)  all  spices  inflame  theblood^soUtarinesSfWah^ 
*tngj  agnes^  study ^  meditation^  all  which  heat ;  and  therefore 
lie  condudet  that  this  distemperature  causing  adventitious  me- 
Uaneholy^  is  not  eold  and  dry,  but  hot  and  ary.  But  of  this  J 
imre  sufficiently  treated  in  the  miatter  of  melancholy,  and 
bold  that  this  may  be  true  in  wn^^natural  melancholy  wbidi 
'^odttcetk  madness,  but  not  in  that  natural,  which  is  morie 
<x>Id,  and  being  immoderate,  .produceth  a  gentle  dotage; 
^  which  opinion  Geraldus  de  Solo  maintains  m  his  comment 
upon  Khasis. 

SUBSECT.IH. 

Causes  of  Head^Mekmcholy. 

i/mFTER  a  tedious  discourse  of  the  general  causes  of  me- 
bncholy,  I  am  now  tetnrned  (at  last  to  treat  in  brief  of  dve 
lliree  particular  species,  and  such  causes  as  properly  appertain 


*Per  M  ■Ungnmem  actarentes.  <>Lieii  frigidns  et  siccus,  c.  13.         cSplen  ob- 

-irtnictin.  ^De  arte  med.  lib.  3.  cap.  24.  «A  saDgninis  patredine  in  vasig  semiiiarils 
et  Otero,  et  qaandoqae  a  spermate  diu  r^tento,  vel  sanguine  menstrao  in  metancholiam 
▼erso  per  potrefactionem,  vel  adostionem.  ^Ma^firns.  fl^Ergo  <^fficiem  cansta 

inelaiioliobsB  est  calida  et  sicca  intemperies,  nmi  fhgida  et  sicca,  qood  nalti  opinati 
«iitft;  otitnr  enim  a  calore  cerebri  assante  nnBaineni,  &c.  tmn  qnod  aromata  Sangui- 
nem  incendont,  aolitodo,  vigiliie,  febris  prBcedenii^  nwditalio,  «tiidiQtB;  et  hae  (Hnaia 
ealefiicioiit :  ergo  ratom^it,  ^  Lib.  1.  cap.  13.  de  Melancb. 
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unto  them*  Although  these  causes  promisctiously  concur  to 
each  and  every  particular  kind,  and  commonly  produce  their 
effects  in  that  part  which  is  most  weak,  ill  disposed,  and  least 
able  to  resist,  and  so  cause  all  three  species,  yet  many  of  them 
are  proper  to  some  one  kind,  and  seldom  found  in  the  rest: 
as«  for  example,  head-melancholy  is  commonly  caused  by  a 
cold  or  hot  distemperature  of  the  brain,  according  to  Lauren- 
tius  {cap.  5.  de  melan.)^  but,  as  ^  Hercules  de  Saxonia  con- 
tends, from  that  agitation  or  distemperature  of  the  animal  spi- 
rits alone.  Sallust.  Sal vianus, before  mentioned  (lib.  2.  cap.  3. 
de  re  med.)  will  have  it  proceed  from  cold  :  but  that  I  take  of 
natural  melancholy,  such  as  are  fools,  and  dote ;  for  (as  Galen 
writes,  lib.  4.  de  puis*  8.  and  Avicenna)  ^a  cold  and  moist 
brain  is  an  unseparable  companion  of  folly.  But  this  adven- 
titious melancholy,  which  is  here  meant,  is  caused  of  an  hot 
and  dry  distemperature,  as  ^Damascen  the  Arabian  {lib.  S. 
cap.  22)  thinks,  and  most  writers.  Altomarus  and  Piso  call 
it  ^an.  innate  burning  untemper oneness ^  turning  blood  and 
choler  into  melancholy.  Both  these  opinions  may  stand  good, 
as  Bruel  maintains,  and  Capivaccius,  si  cerebrum  sit  calidiusy 
*  if  the  brain  be  hot^  the  animal  spirits  will  be  hot^  and  thence 
comes  madness:  if  cold,  Jolly.  -  David  Crusius  (Theat.  morb. 
Hermet.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  de  atrd  bile)  grants  melancholy  to  be  a 
disease  of  an  inflamed  brain,  and  cold  notwithstanding  of  itself: 
caMda  per  acddensj  Jrigida  per  se^  hot  by  accident  only,  I 
am  of  Capivaccius  mind,  for  my  part.  Now  this  humour, 
according  to  Salvianus,  is  sometimes  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain, sometimes  contained  in  the  membranes  and  tuniclesthat 
cover  the  brain,  sometimes  in  the  passages  of  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  or  veins  of  those  ventricles.  It  follows  many  times 
^phrensicf  long  diseases,  agues,  long  abode  in  hot  places,  or 
under  the  sun,  a  blow  on  the  head,  as  Rhasis  informeth  us : 
Piso  adds  solitariness,  waking,  inflammations  of  the  head,  pro- 
ceeding most  part  sfrom  much  use  of  spices,  hot  wines^  hot 
meats  (all  which  Montanus  reckons  up,  consil.  22.  for  a  me- 
lancholy Jew;  and  H^urnius  repeats,  cap.  12.  de Manid),hot 
bathes,  garlick,  onions  (saith  Guianerius),  bad  aire,  corrupt, 
much  *^  waking,  &c.  retention  of  seed,  pr  abundance,  stopping 
of  hasmorrhagia,  the  midrifle  misafiected ;  and  (according  to 


» lib.  3.  Tract,  postnm.  de  melan.  b  A  fataitate  inseparabilis  cerebri  frigiditas. 

«  Ab  inierno  calore  assatar.        <i  Intemperies  innata  exareos,  flavam  bilem  ac  Bangiu- 
nem  in  melancholiain  convertens.  «J3i  cerebrum  sit  calidius^  fi«t  spiritns  animalis 

calidior,  et  deliriam  inaDiacam ;  si  frigidior,  fiet  fatuitas.  ^ Melancholia  capitis 

accedit  post  phrenesim  ant  longam  moram  sob  sole,  aut  percussionem  in  capite.  ciq>. 
13.  lib.  1.  t  Qui  bibniit  vina  potentia,  et  sepe  sunt  sab  sole.  b  Corti  va* 

Ud8B,  largioriff  vini  et  aromatam  usus. 
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.  Trallianns^  L 1. 16)  immoderate,  cares,  trouble^,  grieffi,  discon- 
tents, study,  meditation,  and,  in  a  word,  the  abuse  of  all  those 
six  non-natural  things.    HercuIeS;de  Saxonid  (cap.  16.  lib.  1) 
will  have  it  caused  from  a  ** cautery,  or  boyl  dried  up,  or  any 
issue.    Amatus  Lusitanus  ^eent.  2.  cura  67)  gives  instance  in  fL 
fellow  that  had  a  boyl  in  h^s  arm,vand,  ^qfter  thai  was  heaJed^ 
•  ran  mad  ;  and^  when  the  wound  was  openy  he  was  cured  affain. 
.Trincavellius  (consii.  IS.  lib.  1)  hath  an  example  of  a  melan- 
choly man  so  caused  by  overmuch  continuance  in  the  aun> 
frequent  useofvenery,  and  immoderate  exercise;  and  (in his 
€H>ns.  49.  lib.  3)  from  an  ^  headpiece  overheated,  which  caused 
head-melancholy.   Prosper  Calenus  brings  in  CardiDal  Cssius 
.for  a  pattern  of  such  as  are  so  melancholy  by  long  study  :  but 
.examples  are  infinite. . 


SUBSECT.  IV. 
Causes  of  Hypoehondriaccd,  or  windy  Melancholy. 

XN  repeating  of  these  causes,  I  must  cramben  bis  co^^iam  appo^ 
nere^say  that  again  which  I  haveformerlysaid,  in  applying  them 
to  their  proper  species..  Hvpochondriacal  or,fiatuous  melan- 
choly is  that  which  the  Arabians  call  myrac^ial,  and  is,  in  my 
judgement,  the  most  grievous  and  freqneot,  though  Bruel  and 
Lanrentius  make  it  least  dangerous,  and  not  so  hard  to  be 
known  or  cured.  His  causes  are  inward  or  outward : — inward 
from  divers  parts  or  organs,  as  midriffe,  spleen,  stomach, 
>  liver,  pylorus,  womb,  diaphragma,  mesaraick  veins,  stopping 
of  issuer,  &c.  Montaltus,  cap.  15.  out  of  Galen)  recites  ^heat 
and  obstruction  of  those  mesardick  veins^  as  an  immediate 
cause^  by  which  means  the  passage  of  thechylus  to.  the  liver 
is  detained,  stopped,  or  corrupted,  and  turned,  into  rumbling 
and  wind.  Montanus  {consii.  233)  hath  an  evident  demon- 
stration, Trincavellius  another  {Kb.  I.  cap.  12),  and  Plater  a 
third  (oi^ervit/.  lib*  l)foraclociourof  the  law  visited  with  this 
infirmity,  from  the  said^  obstruction  and  heat  of  those  mesa- 
raick  veins^^  and  bowels;  quomam  inter  ventriculum  etjecur 
venw  effervescunt,  the  veins  are  inflamed  about  the  liver  and 
stomach.  Sotmetimes  those  odi^r  parts  are  together  mi^affected, 
and  conootr  to  the  production  of  .this  malady-— a  hot  liver  or 
cold  stomach  or  cold  belly.    Look  for  instancea  in  HoUerius, 


•  A  caaterio  et  alcere  exsiccato.  *>  Ab  ulcere  corato  incidit  in  insaniam ;  aperto 

Tiihiere,  cnratnr.  cA  galc&piinis  calefact&.       ^      ^  Exnritar  aangius,  et  venaB 

f^stroantnr,  qnibns  obstraetis  prahibf  tar  tniaiitnff  eh^K  ad  jecnr,  corruitipitar,  et  ia 
fUgitoB  et  flatus  vertitur.  *   - 
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Victoi^,  TrinMvellhis,  c&mnL  95.  /•  S.    Hildeslieim,  spiciL  8. 

J^dL  l$i.  SxAensinde^iCondLQjn'otweLuffduneTm,  Montanns, 

eansiL  2S9.  for  the  £arl  of  Mbnfort  in  German^,   1549,  aod 

Frisittiellfca  in  the  283  consultattoh  of  the  i^id  Motitaiidi^. 

J.  Ciaesar  Claudiiius  gives  instatoi^e  of  a  cold  i^tbiiiach  and  over- 

botlirer,  almost  in  every  consultation,  con.'S§,  for  a  certain 

bount,  and  can.  106,  for  a  Polonian  baron :  by  reason  dffaeat,  the 

blood  is  inflamed,  and  gross  vaiponrs  senttotheheartadd  brain. 

Mercnrialis  subscribes  to  them,  {com.  8^)  •  the  stanuich  being 

mudffected,  which  he  calls  the  king  of  the  belly,  because,  if  he 

be  diijtlEimpel'ed,  all  the  rest  suffer  with  him,  ast  being  deprived 

of  their  nutriment  or  fed  with  bad  nourishment ;  by  ihean^  of 

Irhieh*  come  crudities,  obstructions,  wind;  rambling,  griping, 

&c.  Hercules  de  Saxoni^  besides  heat,  will  have  the  weakness 

of  the  liver  and  his  obstruction  a  cause,  facultatem  debilem 

jecinoris^  which  he  calls  ^  the  mineral  of  melancholy.  Lauren- 

tins  assigns  this  reason,  because  the  liver  overhot  draws  the 

meat  undigested  out  of  the  stomach,  and  burneth  the  humours. 

Montajnus  (e(iiM.  244)  proves  that  somettioes  a  colli  liver  may 

be  a  cause.     Laurentius  (c.  12),  Trincavellius(/2i.  12.  consiC) 

ondOttalter  Brnel,  seenl  to  liiy^he  greatest  fault  i^oa  the 

ff^e^n^  that,  doth  not  bis  duty  in  pui^nff  the  livm*  as  be 

on^ht,  being  too  great,  or  too  little,  in  ifrawing  too.Din<^ 

Uood  sdnietnnesto  it^  and  not  expelling  it,  as  P.  Cnemiandrtis 

in  a  *"  constiH&tion  oChiB^^not^:  •^tnnoreHi  liemsy  he.namietit, 

Rild  the  fotintaiti-  of  inelauohdly.  Dio^Ies  sunposed  the  gromd 

bf  this  kind  of  lidelaiieholy  to  proceed  fvoxn  the  inflanmatioftof 

Ae  pylorus;  which  is  diie  Heather  month  of  the  ventriele. 

Others  assign  the  mesenterium  ormidriffe  distempered  by  heail^ 

thewombmii^ected,  stopping  of  baemrods,  with  ntany  such  x 

all  which  Lanrentios  (ca|>«lS^  red oceth  to  three,  mesentenr) 

Kver  and  i^pleen;  from  t  whence  he  denominates  bepatiel^ 

^pleHetick,  and  mesaraick  melancholv.     Outward,  caoises  aee 

bad  diet,  care,  gri«&y  discdntentis,  andi  in  a  word,  all  tfabOBeaix 

■on-naltoralthingS}asMdntanQsfoundbyhisexperk3nce(oo^^ 

841^)  •  l^lenander  (^09te«/.  9*  for  a  citrzea  of  Ly^ns  in  Firance^ 

gipves  has  tender  to  ond^i^tand,  that  he  knew  ihisaBiisqliief  .pfro* 

eoreil  by  a  medicine  of  cantbarid)^;  which  aa  tmskiiful  :^SfH 

iJioiaa  minisiei^  his  patient  to  drinks  aef  vieneremexeiiundaamjt 

'Bujilbmokt  iebmmonly  fear,  grief,  and  seme  sudden  commotion 

or  p^eftdrbation-tyf  the  min3,beffin  it,  in  such  bodies  especidyhr 

as  are  ill  disponed.    Melanc^hoh  {ttdct.  14.  cap.  2.  ife  dnini^ 

will  have  it  as  common  to  men,  as  the  mother  to  women,  upon 

some  grievous  trouble,  dislike,  passion,  or  discontent :  for,  as 

'  ,  ">  ' 

^Stomacsho  lieso>  r&bar  carpom  imminnifar ;  et  reiiqua  membra  alineDto  orbata.&«, 
fcCap.  12.  cHildetheim. 


Bleiii.  5.  Sabs*  ^.]     Other  Accidents  andOrievanccs,        SBS& 

Catnerarins  records  in  his  life,  Metanctbdii  bioiself  Ivasmuisft 
troubled  with  it,  and  therefore  cciutd  speak  out  of  experience; 
Montanus  (consiL  22.  pratkHrm^teJnmBo)  coniirinsit:  "^gtk^ 
vous  syfnptomes  of  the  mind  brjoittght  him  toit,  Raodoldtiu^ 
relates  of  himself,  that,  being  one  day  very  intent  to  write  otit  it 
physicians  notes,  molested  by  an  oecasion,  he  fell  inio  au  hy-* 
pochondriacal  fit,  to  avoid  which  he  drank  the  decoction  of 
wormwood,  and  was  freed.  ^Melancthon  (being  the  disease 
is  so  troublesome  and  frequent)  holds  it  a  most  necessary  and 
profitable  study ^  for  every  man  to  know  the  accidents  qfiif 
ana  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  ignorant^  and  would  therefore 
have  all  men,  in  some  sortj  to  understand  the  causesii  symp- 
tom es,  and  cures  of  it. 


SUBSECT.  V. 
Causes  of  Melancholy  Jrom  the  whole  Body* 

iVS' before,  die  ^ause  of  this  kind  of  melancholy  is  inward 
or  oiltwialrd ^--^ii^ward,  <^ whenthjs  liijer  is  apt  to  ingender  such 
akUmour,  or  the  spleen  wmkby  nature^  and  not  able  to  dis" 
charge  his  office,  A  inelan^holy  temperature,  retention  of 
btiemrods,  montfaiy  issues,  bteeding  at  nose,  long  diseases, 
agues,  and  all  those  six  non-natural  things,  increase  it;  but 
especially  "^bad  dvet  (as  Piso  thinks) ,  |mlse,  salt  meat,  shell-fish, 
cheese,  M^k  tfltte^  &^.  Ml^rcurialis  (out  of  AverroS^  and 
Arteenna)  cond««ins  all  herbs ;  Oalen  (Rb.  3.  de  loc.  dfeet. 
cap*  7)  especially  cabbage  :—h8io  likewise  fear,  sorrow,  discon- 
tents, &c*  but  01  these  before.  And  thus  in  brief  you  have 
had  the  general  Md  particular  causes' of  melancholy.  ' 

Now  go  and  brag  of  thy  present  faappinet^s,  whosoever  thou 
afft ;  brag  of  thy.temperature,  of  thy  good  parts ;  insult,  triumph^ 
and  boast;  thouseestin  what  a  brittle  state  thou  art,  how  Soon 
thou  maist  be  dejected^  how  miany  several  ^ays,  by  bad  diet» 
fattdayre^  a  smdUloss,  alittte  soitow  or  discontent,  an  agiie,  &c. 
fadw  itliiiiy  sudden  accidents  indy  procure  thy  mine,  what  a 
small  tenrme  of  happiness  thou  bast  in  thislife^how  weak  and  silly 
a  cr^atwe  thou  art.  Humble  thy  selftherejorennder  the  mighty 
hand^Ood(\  Peti  6.  6),  know  thy  self,  acknowledge  thy  pre- 
sent niisery,  and  miike  right  use  of  it.  Qui  staty  mdeat  ne  cadat. 

»  Habnit  flfleva  animi  symptomatay  qus  impediimt  concocli<meiD,  &c.  b  UsitJEi- 

\  fiBsiniiifl  morboii  cam  dt  nmt  est  hqjas  visceris  accidentia  considerate :  nee  leTe  peri- 
ls culmn  hujus  oaossas  morbi  igftorantibns.  c  Jectir  aptnm  ad  genefandam  talem 
i  hmaorem.  splen  natari  ifnbecillior.    Piso,  Altomanis ;  Giiianerins.  ^^Melancho- 

liam,  qpm  fit  a  redandanti&  humoris  in  toto  cotpot^,  victos  imprimis  generat^'qoi  earn 

hiimor«m  parit. 
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Thou  dost  now  flourish,  and  hast  bona  atiimi,  corporis,  etjor^ 
tufUBj  goods  of  body,  mind,  and  fortune :  nescis  quid  serus 
secum  vesper Jeratitnou  knowest  not  what  storms  and  tempests 
the  late  evening  may  bring  with  it.  Be  not  secure  then ;  be 
sober  and  watch ;  ^jortunam  reverenter  habe^  if  fortunate  and 
rich ;  if  sick  and  poor,  moderate  thy  self.     I  have  said^ 

SECT.  III. 
MEMB.  I.    SUBSECT.  I. 

.   .    Symptomesy  or  signs  of  Melancholy  in  the  Body. 

X  ARRHASIUS,  a  painter  of  Athens,  amongst  those  Olyn- 
thian  captives  Philip  of  Macedon  broughthome  to  sell,  ^^ bought 
one  very  old  man ;  and, when  he  had  him  at  Athens,  put  him  to 
extream  torture  and  torment,  the  better,  by  his  example,  to  ex- 
press thepains  and  passions  of  his  Prometheus,  whom  he  was 
then  about  to  paint.  I  need  not  be  so  barbarous,  inhumane, 
curious,  or  cruel,  for  thispurpose  to  tortureany  poor  melancholy 
man  :  their  symptomes  are  plain,  obvious,  and  fanailiar :  there 
needs  no  such  accurate  observation  or  far  fetcht  object ;  they 
delineate  themselves ;  they  voluntarily  bewray  themselves ; 
they  are  too  frequent  in  all  places;  I  meet  them  still  las  I  go; 
they  cannot  conceal  it.;  their  gi*ievances  are  too  well  known; 
I  need  not  seek  far  to  describe  them. 

Symptomes  therefore  are  either  *^  universal  or|)articulaF,(saith 
Gordonius,  lib,  med.  cap.  19,  part.  2)  to  persons,  to  species. 
Slome  signs  are  secret ,  some  manifest ;  borne  in  the  body^  some 
in  the  mind;  and  di^ersly  vary,  according  to  the  inward  or 
outward,  causes  (Capivaccius),  or  from  stars  (according  to 
Jovianus  Pontanus,  de  reb^caslest.  lib,  10.  cap.  13)  and  coe- 
lestial  influences,  or  from  the  humours  diversely  mixt  (Ficinos, 
lib.  1 .  cap.  4.  de  sanit.  tuendd).  As  they  are  hot,  cold,  natural, 
unnatural,  intended,  or  remitted,  so  will  A^tius  have  melon- 
cAo/tcacfe/ma mt</^i/brmta,diversity of mQlanchoIy  signs,  Laa« 
rentius  ascribes  them  to  their  several  temperatures,  delights, 
natures,  inclinations,  continuance  of  time,  as  they  are  simple  or 
mixt  with  other  diseases;  as  the  causes  are  divers,  sio  must  the 
si^ns  be  almost  infinite,  (AItomarus»  cap.  7.  art.  med.)  and  as 
wmeproduceth  divers  effects,  or  that  herb  tortocolla(in  ^Lau* 

»  Aoflonios.  b  Seneca,  coot  lib.  10.  cont  5.       .c  QasBdaiii  oniyenaKa,  puiioa- 

laria  qaasdam;  manifesta  qqsedamin  corpore,  quaedam  iii  cogitatione  et  aiiiino ;  qocdam 
a,  stellis,  qoieaani  ah  humoribus,  qnae,  ut  Tinnm  corptis  yarie  dispooit,  he*  JOivefaa 
phantasmatia  pfo  varietate  caosse  externae,  mtenm.  <iLib.  1.  de  risu.  fol.  17^  Ad 
'  ejusesMiu  ajii  sudant;  alii  vomnnt,  flent,  bibant^  aaltant;  alii  rident,  trenuint^  dor- 
miunt,  ucc. 
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rentias),  which  makes  some  lauffh^  some  weep,  some  sleep^ 
some  danccy  some  sing^  some  howle^  some  drink ^  Sfc.  so  doth 
this  our  melancholy  humour  work  several  signs  in  several 
parties. 

But  to  confine  them,  these  general  syniptomes  may  be 
reduced  to  those  of  the  body  or  the  mind.  Those  usual 
signs,  appearing  in  the  bodies  of  such  as  are  mdancholy^  be- 
these,  cold  and  dry,  or  they  are  hot  and  dry,  as  the  humour  is 
more  or  less  adust.  From  ^these  first  qualities,  arise  many 
other  second,  as  that  of  **  colour,  black,  swarthy,  pale,  ruddy, 
&c.  some  are  impense  rubri,  (as  Montaltus,  cap.  16.  observes 
out  of  Galen, /i6. 3.  de  lodsaffectis)  very  red  and  high  coloured. 
Hippocrates  in  his  hook  *^  deinsanid  et  mehm.  reckons  up  these 
signs,  that  they  are  ^  lean^  withered^  hoUow»eyedy  look  old^ 
wrinkled^  harsh^  much  troubled  with  wind, .  and  a  griping  in 
their  bellies,  or  belly-ake,  belch  often,  dry  bellies  and  hard^ 
dejected  looks,  flaggy  beards,  singing  oj  the  ears,  vertigo, 
light-headed,  little  or  no  sleep,  and  that  interrupt,  terrible 
fearful  dreams  : 

1 
«  Anna  soror,  quae  me  suspensam  insomnia  terrent  ?  ^ 

The  same  symptomes  are  repeated  by  Melanelius  (in  his  book 
of  melancholy  collected  out  of  Galen,  Ruffus,  Aetius),  by 
Rhasis  Gordonius,  and  all  the  juniors — ^continual,  sharp j  and 
stinking  belchings,  cw  •  if  their  meat  in  their  stomach  were 
putrified,or  that  they  had  ^atenjish,  dry  bellies,  absurct  and  in^ 
terrupt  dreams^  and  many  phantastical  visions  about  their  .eyes, 
vertiginous,  apt  to  tremble,  and  prone  to  venery*  ^Some 
add  palpitation  of  the  heart,  cold  sweat,  as  usual  symptomes, 
and  a  leaping  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  saltum  in  multis  cor- 
poris partibus,  a  kind  of  itching  (saith  Laurentius)  on  the  su- 
perficies of  the  skin,  like  a  flea-biting  sometimes.  .**  Montaltus 
(c.  21)  puts  fixed  eyes  and  much  twmkling  of  their  eyes  for  a 
si^;  and  so  doth  Avicennaf  oculoshabentespalpitantes,traulij 
vehementer  rubicund^  ^c.  {L  3.  JFen,  I.  Tract.  4.  c.  18.^ 
They  stut  most  part,  which  he  took  out  of  Hippocrates  Apho- 
risms.     'Rhasis  makes  head-cuih  and  a  binding  heaviness 

*  T.  Brigfat,  cap.  30.  ^  Nimrescit  hie  hamor  aliqaaudo  sopercalefactas,  aliqaando 
saperfrigefactas. '  Melanel.  e  Gal.  c  Interprete  F.  Calvo.  d  Ocnli  his  excavanttir, 
venti  gignantiir  circnin  pnecordia,  et  acidi  ructus,  sicci  fere  ventris,  vertigo,  tinnitas 
aariam,  somni  pasilli^  somnia  terribilia  et  interropta.  ^^Virg.  JEn»  f  Asndoae 

eeoqae  acide  ractationes,  qoe  cibam  yirulentam  piscalentnmqae  nidorem  (etai  nil  tale  m«  - 
eeatmn  sit)  referant,  ob  cniditatem.    Ventres  hisce  aridi,  somnos  ^lemmqae  parens  et 
fntemiptos,  sonmia  absnrdissima,  torbnlenta,  corporis  tremor,  capitis  gravedo,  strepitas 
circa  anres,  et  viaiones  ante  oenios,  adVenerem  prodigi.        f  Aitomams,  Broel,  PisO) 
Montaltos.  ^  Freqoentes  habent  ocaloram  nictationes ;  aliqoi  tamen  fixis  ocolis 

plemmqnfrsant  >C«nt.  lib.  1.  tact  9.  Signa  hqjos  morbi  snnt  plurimos  saltos, 

soniias  aariiuD,  capitis  f  ravadoi  lingua  titabat,  oculi  ezcavantur,  &c. 
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for  a  principal  token,  muck  fen^ai^  of  vsind  cAcmt  the  9km, 
as  well  as  stutting  or  trippinq  is  speeok,  (S^c.  hpHow  eyes, 
gross  veins^  and  hroixd  Hp^  .  To  some  too,  if  they  be  fisir 
gone,  mimical  gestures  are  too  familiar,  laughing,  grinning, 
leering,    mnrmuring,   talking  io  themselves,  with  strange 
mouths  and  i^ces,  inarticulate  Toices,  exclamations,  fee.    And, 
although  they  be  commoirlylean,  hirsute,  uncbearful  in  coun- 
tenance, withered,  and  notlso  pleasant  to  behold,  by  reason  of 
those  continual  feais,  griefs^  and  vexations^  dull,  heavy,  lazy, 
restless,  unapt  to  go  about  any  business ;  yet  their  memories 
are  most  part  good,  they  have  happy  wits,  and  excellent  appre- 
hensions.    Their  hot  and  dry  brains  make  them  they  icamiot 
sleep ;  ingentes  kabeut  et  crebras  viffi&as  (Aretieus),  m^jMy 
and  often  watchings,  sometimes  waking  for  a  moneth,  a  year 
together.    '^Hercules  de  Saxoni^  faithrally  averreth,  that  he 
bath  heard  his  mother  swear,  she  slept  not  for  seven  months 
together.     Trincavellii^us  (Tom.  2.  cons.  16)  speaks  of  one  thai 
waked  fifty  days ;  oad  Skenkiqs  hath  example  of  two  years ; 
and  all  without  offence.     In  natural  actions,  their  appetite  is 
greater  than  their  concoction  :  multa  appetunty  pauca  aigerunt 
(as  Rhasishath  it);  they  covet  to  eat,  but  caqnot  digest.     And, 
although  they  ^  do  eat  mucky  yet  tkey  are  lean,  ill  liking,  (saith 
Aretseus),  ie^kered  and  kard,  muek  troubled  witk  costivenessj 
crudities,  oppillations,  spitting,  belching,  fee    Their  pulse  is 
fare  and  slow,  except  it  be  of  the  ""  carotides,  which  is  very 
strong;  but  that  varies  according  to  their  intended  passions  or 
perturbations^  as  Strutbius  hath  proved  at  lar^e  {Spi^wdti^ca 
artis  I,  4.  c.  13).     To  say  troth,  m  such  ohronick  diseases  the 
pulse  is  not  mucli  to  be  respected,  there  bein^  iso  much  super- 
stition ID  it,  as  4  Crato  dotes,  and  so  many  diii^rences  iq  Galeb, 
that  he  dares  say^they  may  Botbe  observed,  or  understood  of 
any  man. 

Their  urine  ismos)  part  pale,  and  low  coloured ;  urinaptmcOf 
acvisj  biliosa  (Aretapus),  not  much  in  quantity.  But  thi^,  ih  nqr 
judgement,  is  afl  out  as  uncertain  as  the  other,  varying  soofteii 
according  to  several  peFsdns^  habits,  and  other  occasieta  nett^ 
be  respected  in  chronick  diseases.  ^  TkeiT  melamekdhf  exere-t 
ments^  in  sometery  nmok^in  otkersHttiefastke  spleen  plays Mik 
part ;  and  thence  proceeds  wind,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  short 
breath,  plenty  of  humidity  in  the  idtomach,  heaviness  of  heart  and 
heartake,  and  intolerable  stupidity  and  dpiness  of  spirits;  thehr 
excrements  or  stool  hard,  black  to  some,  and  little,    lif  the 

» In  Pantheon,  csp.  de  nielancholi&.  b  AItim  arida  nihil  imiciem ;  ^ibi  cappccik 
nihilo  minni  tamen  extennati  sunt.  cNicPiso.  Inflatio  carotidanH  &c«  ^1^ 
dwat  Dndith  Rahano.  ep.  Kb.  3.  Grat.  episi  Malta  in  pnkibii?  anperstitio;  nsifi 
eiiam  dio^^re,  tot  differentias;  qose  describantar  a'  Gkdeno,  oeqae  inteUigi  a  fWMlPMi 
nee  obaervari  posse.  «T.  Bright.  ofp.lML 
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befot,  brain,  Kviir^  spleen,  be  misnflfected,  is  ubusHy  they  are^ 
many  inconyemences  prooeed  from  diem,  msmy  disea$£js  ae« 
oompafiy,  as  incubus,  ^  apoplexy,  epilepsie,  trertigo,  those 
freiqueut  wakings  and  terrible  dreains,  ^intempestive  iantf'bing» 
Weeping,  sighing,  sobbing,  basbfulness,  blushing,  trempling, 
i^weating,  swouning,  8ec«  ^  ^  All  their  senses  are  troubled :  they 
think  -they  see,  bear,  smell,  and  touch  thatwhich  they  do  not, 
as  shall  be  proved  in  the  foUowuig  discourse* 


SUBSECT.  11. 

Symptomes  or  Signesin  the  Mind. 

JFVar.]  ArCULANUS  (iyt  9  Rhaais  adJtlmamar.  cap.  16) 
'  wjiH  have  these  sympton^es  to  be  infinite,  as  indeed  they  are^ 
y^rying  according  to  the  parties ;  Jbr  scarce  $9  there  one  y^a 
thousand  that  dotes  alike  (^  Laurentibs,  c»  16)«  Some  few  of 
greater  note  I  will  point  at;  and,  atnongst  the  rest,  fear  andsor- 
vow,  which  as  they  are  frequent  pauses»so  if  they- persevere  long, 
accorduig  tp  Hippocrates  ^  and  GaljeQii  Aphorismes,  they  are 
ipost  asftpjred  signSf  ipf^epar^l^le  companions,  and  characters  of 
melancholy;  ofpres^enjtinielalicbQlyvaDd  habituated,  sai^hMon^ 
taltu9  (c.  1 1),  and  poinmiHi  to  th^m  all,  as  the  said  Hippocrates, 
Galea,  Avicenna^  wd  all  neQtericks,  bold.  But,  as  hounds 
mfiny  times  run  aivay  with  a  false  cry,  never  perceiving  them<r 
l^lves  to  be  at  fault,  so  do  thi^y  :  for  Diodes  of  old,  (whom 
€ra|en  confutes)  aad^ amongst  the  juniors,  ^Hercules  de  Saxb* 
Ilia,  with  Lod.  Mercatus,  {cm*  M.hl.de  m^lan.)  take  just 
exception  at  this  aphorism  of  Hippocrates  ;  'tis  not  alwayes 
true,  or  sq  generally  to  be  u^nden^tpod :  fear  and  sorrow  are  no 
common  nymptomcys  tp  all  melancboly.t  upon  mare  serious  eon^ 
«j4era;i^n,  IJmd  9ome  (^aitb  he)  that  are  not  so  at  all.  Some 
indiBcd  are  sad,  and  not  fearful ;  some  fearful  and  not  sad  ; 
sapM  neither  fearful  nor  sad;  some  both.  Four  kinds  he  ex«^ 
cepts,  fanatipal  per^Qns,  such  as  were  Cassandra,  Manto,  Nico^ 
strata,  Mopsus,  Proteus,  the  Sibylls,whom  ^^Aristotle  confess^th 
to  have  been  deeply  melancholy.    Baptista  Porta  seconds  him 


'  »  Post  40.  selat  Atmom,  saith  Jacchmas,  in  15. 9.  Rhans.    Idem  MeroariaKs,  coosil. 
8Si  TrincttveUim,  torn.  8.  cons.  1.  ^  Gordonias.   ])/Iodo  rident.  modo  flent,  silent, 

Sk;.        cPernelius,  consil.  43.  et.  45.  Montanns,  consil.  5230.  Oalen.  de  locis  afTectiL 
Ub,  Ik  cap.  6.  <  Aphorism,  et  lib.  de  M elan.  «  Lib.  3.  cap.  6.  de  locis  affect 

Timor  etmttStitia,  si  diatins  peneverent,  &c.  'Tract  postnmo  de  M elan,  edit 

Vttnetiis  \&»,  per  Bolsntftam  biUiop.     Mihi  diligentias  banc  rem  consideranti,  patct 
qnosdam  esse,  qui  non  laborant  moerore  ei  iimore.  tf  Prab.  lib.  3, 


879^  Sympiomes  ofM^kmclMy.        [Part*  1  -  Sec.  S^ 

(Phyriogi  tibil.  eapl  8) :  they  were.atrdbUe:percUu    Di^mo- 
01^*01  persons,  and  such  as  speak  strange  languages,  are  cf  this 
rank ;  i^oniepoets ;  such  as  laugh  alwayes,  and  think  themselves 
lyings,  cardinals,  &c.  sanguine  they  are,  pleasantly  disposed 
most  part,  and  so  continue.    *  Baptistja  Porta  confines  fear  and 
sorrow  to  them  that  are  cold  ;  but  lovers,  Sibylls,  enthusiasts, 
he  wholly  exd  udes.  So  that  I  think  I  may  truly  conci  ude,  they 
are  notalwayessad  and  fearful,  but  usnaUy  so,  and  that^wi^Aofr^ 
a  cause :  iiment  de  non  timendis  (Gordonius),  quwque  momenti 
non  sunt :  although  not  all  alike,  (saith  Altomarus)  ^  yet  all 
likely  Je^r,  ^  some  with  an  extraordinary  and  a  mighty  Jear 
( Aretseus).     ""  Many  fear  deaih,  and  yet,  in  a  contrary  humour^ 
make  away  themselves  (Galen,  lib.  3.  de  loc.  affect,  cap. 'J). 
Some  are  afraid  thatheaven  will  fall  on  their  heads;  some,  they 
are  damned,  or  shall  be.     ^  They  are  troubled  with  scruples  of 
continence,  distrusting   Gods  mercies,   think    they  shall  go 
ceAainly  to  hellf  the  devil  will  have  them,  and  make  great 
lamentation  (Jason  Pratensis).    Fear  of  devils,  death,  tbat 
they  shall  be  so  fiiick  of  some  such  or  such  disease,  ready  to 
tremble  at  every  object,  they  shall  dye  themselves  forthwith,  or 
that  some  of  their  dear  friends  or  nearalliesare  certainly  dead; 
imminent  danger,  losis,  disgrace  still  torment  others,  &c.  that 
they  are  all  fflass^  andtherefore  will  suffer  no  man  to  come  near 
them;  that  they  are  all  cork,  as  light  as  feathers;  others  as  heavy 
as  lead;  some  are  afraid  their  heads  will  fall  ofi*  their  shoulders; 
that  they  have  frog's  in  their  bellies,  &c.  ^Montanus  (consiL  23) 
speaks  of  one  that  durst  not  walk  alone  from  home,  for  fear 
he  should  swoon  or  die.     A  second  ^ fears  every  man  he 
meets  will  rob  him,  qtiarrel  with  him,  or  kill  him.     A  third 
dares  not  venture  to  walk  alone,  for  fedr  he  should  meet  the 
devil,  a  thief,  be  sick;  fears  all  old  women  as  witches;  and 
every  black  dog  or  oat  be  sees,  he  suspecteth  to  be  a  devil ; 
every  person  comes  near  him  ismalificiated ;  every  creatiire,all 
intend  to  hurt  him,  seek  his  mine:  another  dares  not  go  over 
a  bridge,  come  near  a  pool,  rock,  steep  hill,  lye  in  a  cham- 
ber wnere  cross  beams  are,  for  fear  he  be  tempted  to  hang, 
drown,  or  precipitate  himself.     If  he  be  in  silent  auditory,  as 
atasermon,heiaftfraid  he  shall  speak  aloud,  at  unawares,'Soine 


&  Fhysiog.  lib.  1.  c  8.    Qnbas  malta  frigida  bilis  atra,  sfolidi  et  timidi ;  at  qui  ea- 
lidiy  ingeniofti^  amaiii,  divinen^  apirita  iostigatiy  &c.  >>  Omnes  ex«rceiift  iftetwet 

tristitia,  «t  gine  caaaa&.  c  Omnes  timeDt,  licet  non  oranibna  idem  timendi  modus* 

' Aetja^  Tetrab.  lib.  3*  sect  o.  9. .  ^  Ingenti  pavore  trepidant  •        >  «  Malti  mortem 

timent/et  tamea  sibi  ipsis  mortem  consciscant:  e^ii  coeli  minam  timent  ..  ^ Affligit 
eos.  plena  scropolis  conscientia  ;  divinsB  misericiMndiae  diffidentes^  (Xrco  ae  destinaot, 
foedli  lamenAatione  deplorantes.  ir  Non  ansas  egredi  domo^  ne  deficeret  '  i»M«tti 
daemones  timentj  latrones,  insidias.    Avicetina.. 


Mem.  l.SuIw.  2.}        SymjfiomeB  in  ih^  JUind.  27 1 

thing  undecent,  unfit  to  be  said.  If  he  be  locked  in  a  close 
room,  he  is  afraid  of  being  stifled  for  want  of  air,  and  still  carries 
bisket,  aquavitae,  or  some  strong'  waters  about  him,  for  fear  of 
deliquiumsy  or  being  sick;  or,  ii  he  be  iif  a  throng,  middle  of 
a  church,  multitude,  where  he  may  not  well  get  out,  though^ 
be. sit  at  ease,  he  is  so  misaffected.  He  will  freely  promise, 
undertake  any  business  beforehand;  but,  when' it  comes  to  be 
performed,  he  dares  not  ad  venture,  but  fears  an  infinite  number 
of  dangers,  disasters,  &c.  Some  are  ^afraid  to  be  burned^  (yr 
that  the  Aground  will  sink  under  them^  or  ^swallow  them 
quickyOr  that  the  king  will  call  them  in  question  for  some  fact 
they  never  did,  (Rhasis,  cont.^  and  that  they  mall  surely  be 
executed.  The  terror  of  such  .a  death  troubles  them ;  and 
they  fear  as  much,  and  are  equally  tormented  in  mind,  ^a« 
t  hey  that  have  committed  a  murder  ;  and  are  pensive  without 
a  cause,  as  if'  they  were  now  presently  to  be  put  to  death. 
(Plater,  cap.  3.  de  mentis  alienate)  They  are  afraid  of  some, 
loss,  danger,  that  they  shall  surely  lose  their  lives,  goods,  and 
all  they  have ;  but  why,  they  know  not.  Trincavellius  (coit- 
siL  13.  lib*  1)  had  a  patient  that  would  needs  make  away 
himself,  for  fear  of  being  hanged,  and  could  not  be  perswaded, 
for  three  years  together,  but  that  he  had  killed  a  man.  Plater 
{pbservat.  lib.  1)  hath  two  other  examples  of  such  as  feared  to 
be  executed  without  a  cause.  If  they  come  in  a  place  where  a 
robbery,  theft,  or  any  such  offence,  hath  been  done,  they  pre- 
sently fear  they  .are  suspected,  and  many  times  betray  them- 
selves without  a  cause.  Lewis  the  eleventh,  the  French  king,, 
suspected  every  man  a  traitour  that  came  about  him,  durst 
Irust  no  officer.  Aliijormidolosi  omnium,  alii  quorumdam^ 
(Fracastorius,  lib.  2.  de  Intellects)  ^  some  Jear  all  alike^  some 
certain  men,  and  cannot  endure  their  companies,  are  sick,  in 
them,  or  if  they  be  from  home.  Some  suspect  ^treason  still; 
others  are  (if raid  of  their  ^  dearest  ^  and  nearest  friends  (Me- 
lanelius  e  Galeno,  Kufib,  Aetio),  and  dare  not  be  alone  in  the 
dark,  for  fearof  hobgoblinsand  devils:  he  suspects  every  thing 
he  hears  or  sees  to  be  a  devil,  or  enchanted,  and  imaginetn 
a  thousand  chimeras  and  visions,  which  to  his  thinking  he 
certainly  sees,  bugbears,  talks  with  black  men,  ghosts,  gob^ 
lins,  &q. 

^  Omnes  se  terrent  aiine,  sonus  excitat  omnis. 


1  . 

»  AliiGomburi,  alii  de  rege,    Rha«ia. .  l^Ne  terrd  absoibeantor.    Foreitos. 

c  N«  (jsrra  dehiscat.     GkurooD.  ^  Alii  timore  mortis  tenentur^  et  lnal&  gratis 

priBcipam ;  putant  se  aliqaid  commiaisse,  et  ad  sqppliciam  regain.  e  Alios  do- 

mesticos  timet,  alius  omnes.    Aetius.  f  Alii  timent  insidias.    Aarel.  lib.  1.  de 

jnorb.  chron.  c.  6.  s  lUe  carissimos,  hie  omoes  homines  citre  discrimen,  timet 

hVirgU. 


I 

Another  through  bashiTulnesSy  fiaspiddn,  and  timoroiispess, 
will  not  be  seeh  abroad,  ^  love  ^rkness  as  life^  and  cannot 
Endure  the  light,  or  to  sit  in  lightfiome  placies;  his  hat  still  in 
his  eyes,  he  will  neither  see,  nor  be  seen  by  his  good  will  (Hip- 
pocrates, Kb.  de  insanid  et  melanchoUA).  He  dare  not  come 
m  company,  (or  fear  he  should  be  misused,  dismced,  over- 
shoot himself  in  gesture  or  speeches,  or  be  sicK  ;  he  thinks 
every  man  observes  him,  aims  at  him,  derides  him,  owes  him 
malice.  Most  part,  ^they  are  afraid  they  are  bewitched, 
possessed  or  poisoned  by  their  enemies;  and  sometimes  they 
suspect  their  nearest  friends  x  he  thinks  somethiny  speaks  or 
talks  within  him,  or  to  hiM  ;  and  he  heleheth  of  the  poyson. 
Christophorus  a  Vega  {lib,  2.  cap.  I)  had  a  patient  so  troubled, 
that  by  no  perswasipn  or  pbyi^ck  he  could  be  reclaimed.  S^me 
are  afraid  that  they  shsdl  have  every  fearAil  disease  Aey 
see  others  have,  hear  of,  or  read,  and  dare  not  therefore  hear 
or  read  of  any  such  subject,  no  not  df  melancholy  it  self,  lest, 
by  applying  to  themselves  that  which  they  hear  or  read,  thev 
should  aggravate  and  increase  it.  If  they  see  one  possessed, 
bewitched,  an  epileptick  paroxysme,  a  man  shaking*  with  the 
palsie,  or  giddy  headed,  reeling  ot*  standing  in  a  dangerous 
place,  &c.  for  many  dayes  after,  it  runs  in  their  minds ;  they 
Are  afraid  they  shall  be  so  too,  they  are  in  like  danger,  as  Perk 
(c.  12.  «e.  2.)  well  observes  in  his  Cases  of  Cons,  and  many 
times,  by  violence  of  ims^ination,  they  produce  it.  They 
cannot  endure  to  see  any  terrible  object,  as  a  monster,  a.  man 
executed,  a  carcase,  hear  the  devil  named,  or  any  tragical  re- 
lation seen,  but  they  quake  for  fear;  Heeaias  somniare  sibi 
videntur  (Lucian) ;  they  dream  of  hobgoblins,  and  may  not 
get  it  out  of  their  minds  a  long  time  after:  they  apply  (as  I  have 
said)  all  they  hear,  see,  read,  to  themselves ;  as ""  Felix  Plater 
notes  ofsomeyoungphysicians,  that  study  to  curediseases,catch 
them  themselves,  will  be  sick,  and  appropriate  all  symptomes 
they  find  related  of  others,  to  their  own  persons.  And  there- 
fore (quod  iterum  moneo,  licet  ncmseam  paret  lectori;  malo 
decern  potius  verba^  decies  repetita  licety  ahundare^  guam 
itnum  desiderarij  1  would  advise  him  that  is  acttially  melan- 
choly, not  to  read  this  tract  of  symptomes,  lest  he  disquiet  or 
make  himself  for  a  time  worse,  and  more  melancholy  uian  he 
was  before.  .  Generally  of  them  all  take  this. — deinanibus  semper 


^i  erftbro  Tidetur;     Idem  Montaltns,  cap.  2L  Aetins^ lib.  3.  et  alii.    TralUanitB,  1. 1. 
ea'p.  16.  c  Observat.  1. 1.  Qaando  iu  nil  Docet^  nisi  quod  rauiionbaB 

melancholicis. 


J 
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m^queruntur  et  timent^ski^AtetsBnB*,  thcfy  complain  of toyes, 
<ftn<l  fear  ^  without  a  cause,  and  still  think  their  melancholy  to 
be  most  grievous ;  none  so  bad  as  they  are;  though  it  be  nothing 
im  respect,  yet  never  any  niSkn  sure  was  so  troubled,  or  irt  this 
feort^  as  really  tormented  and  ]aferplexed,  in  as  ffreat  an  agony' 
for  toyes  and  tdfles  (such  things  as  they  will  after  laugh  at 
themselves),  as  if  they  were  most  material  and  essential  mat- 
terfe  indeed,  worthy  to  be  feared,  and  will  not  be  satisfied. 
Pacific  them  for  one,  they  are  instantly  troubled  with  some 
other  fear ;  alwayefe  afraid  of  something,  which  they  foolishly 
imagine  or  conceive  to  themselves,  which  never  peradventure 
was,  never  can  b6,  nei?^er  likely  will  be;  troubled  in  mind  upon 
every  small  occasion,  unquiet,  still  complaining,  grieving, 
Vexing,  suspecting',  grudging,  disdonteiit,  and  cannot  be  freed 
so  long  as  melancholy  continues.  Or^  if  their  minds  be  more 
quieter  the  present,  and  they  free  from  forraigri  fears,  outward 
accidents,  yet  their  bodies  are  out  of  tune,  they  suspect  some 
part  or  other  to  be  amiss ;  now  their  head  akes,  heart,  sto- 
mach, spleen,  fee.  is  misaffected  ;  they  shall  surely  have  this 
or  that  disease ;  still  troubled  in  body,  mind,  or  both,  and 
through  wiild,  corrupt  phantasie,  some  accidental  distemper, 
bontinusrtly  molested.  Yet  for  all  this,  (as  ^  Jaccbinus  notes) 
in  ail  other  things  they  are  wijse^  staid,  discreet,  and  do  no- 
thing unbeseeming  their  dianity,  person,  or  place,  this  foolish, 
ridiculotis  and  childish  Jear  excepted,  which  so  much,  so 
continually  tortures  and  crucifies  their  souls ;  like  a  barking 
dog  that  ahvayes  bawls,  but  seldom  bites,  this  fear  ever  mo- 
lesteth,  and,  so  long  as  n^ielancholy  }asteth,  cannot  be  avoided. 
Sorrow  is  that  other  character,  and  inseparable  companion, 
as  individual  as  saint  Cosmps  a^d  Tdts^m^^ifid^^  Achates,  as 
all  writers  witness,  a  qommoja  ^yiupt^ofoe,  a  ipontimial ;  and 
still  without  any  evident  cause,  ^mc^enjt  omneSf  and  si  roaes 
eos  reddere  camsam,  non  possunt;  grievjng  still,  but  why,' 
they  cannot  tell :  agelastij  mwtfi,  cogitdbundi,  they  lool^  as 
if  they  had  newly  come  forth  of  Trophonius  den;  and,  thougfi 
they  laugh  many  times,  and  seem  to  be  extraordinary  merry 
(as  they  will  by  fits),  yet  extream  lumpish  again  in  an  instant, 
dull  and  heavy,  semel  et  simul  merry  and  sad,  but  most  part 
sad: 

^  Si  qua  placent,  abeuat ;  inimica  tjenjicius  faeerent : 

l^orrow  sticks  by  them  still,  c6ntinu^lly  gnawing  as  the  vulture 

a  — ^iimeo  tamen,  metiiaqoe  caussae  nescius  canssa  est  met^s.  Heinsius.  Anstriaco. 
b  Cap.  15.  in  9  Rhasis.  In  multis  vidi :  praster  rationam  semper  aliqaid  timent^  in  casteris 
tamenopdme  se  geriml,  neque  aiiqiiid  praeter  di^sitatem  committunt/  o  Alto- 

niarus^  cap.  7. — Aretasus.    Tristes  sunt.  ^Maot.  Eel.  1. 
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did  ^Tityns  bowels;  and  tliey  cannot  avoid  it.  .No  sooner  are 
their  eyes  open,  but,  after  terrible  and  troublesome  dreams,tbeir 
heavy  hearts  begin  to  si^h :  they  are  stillfretting,  chafing,  sigh- 
ing,  grieving,  complaining, finding  faults,  repining,  grudging, 
weeping,  A«att/on^tmo9iemeiu>t,vexing  themselves,  Misquieted  in 
mind,  with  restless,  unquiet  thoughts,  discontent,  either  for 
their  own,  other  mens,  or  public  affairs,  such  as.  concern  them 
not,  things  past,  present,  or  to  come :  the  remembrance  of 
some  disgrace,  loss;  injury,  abuse,  &c.  troubles  them  now, 
being  idle,  afresh,  as  if  it  were  new  done ;  they  are  afflicted 
otherwise  for  some  danger,  loss,  want,  shame,  misery,  that  will 
certainly  come  as  they  suspect  and  mistrust.  Lugubris  Ate 
frowns  upon  them,  insomuch  that  Aretseus  well  calls  it  ango^ 
rem  animi^  a  vexation  of  the  mind,  a  perpetual  agony.  They 
can  hardly  be  pleased  or  eased,  though  in  other  mens  opinion,, 
most  happy.     Go,  tarry,  run,  ride, 

« post  equitcm  sedet  atra  cura  : 

they  cannot  avoid  this  feral  plague,  let  them  come  in  what 
company  they  will;  ^hcBtet  lateri  letalis  arundo ;  as  to  a 
deer  that  is  struck,  whether  he  run,  go,  rest,  with  the  herd,  or 
alone,  this  grief  remains;  irresolution,  inconstancy,  vanity  of 
mind,  their  fear,  torture,  care,  jealousie,  suspicion,  &c.  con- 
tinues, and  they  cannot  be  relieved.  So  ^  he  complained  in 
the  poet, 

Domum  reverter  moestus,  atque  animo  fere 
Perturbato  atque  iticerto,  prce  eegritudine. 
Assido:  accurrunt  servi;  soccos  detrahunt. 
Video  alios  festinare,  lectos  sternere, 
Coenam  apparare  :  pro  se  quisque  sedulo 
Faci^bant,  quoillam  mihi  lenirent  miseriam. 

Hecamehomesorrowfull,and  troubled  in  his  mind;  his  servants 
did  all  they  possibly  could  to  please  him;  one  pulled  oJBThis 
socks ;  another  made  ready  his  bed,  a  third  his  supper;  all  did 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  ease  his  grief,  and  exhilarate  his 
person;  he  was  profoundly  melancholy ;  he  had  lost  his  son; 
tlludangebcU;  that  was  his  corcfo/mm,  his  pain,  his  agony, which 
could  not  be  removed.  Hence  it  proceeds  many  times,  that 
they  are  weary  of  their  lives ;  and  feral  thoughts,  to  offer 
violence  to  their  own  persons,  come  into  their  minds.  ^ 

Tcedium  vitceJ]  Tceaium  vitce  is  a  common  symptome ;  tarda 

JbiuMy  ingrataque  tempora  ;  they  are  soon  tired  with  all  things ; 

they  will  nowtarry,  now  begone;  now  in  bed  they  will  rise>  now 

a  Ovid.  Met  4.  ^  Inqoies  aniquu  •:  Hor.  1.  3.  Od.  I*  <*  Vii|f. 

«  Mened.  Ueaatont  act.  1.  sc.  J. 


J 
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up,  then  go  to  bed,  now  pleased,  then  again  dfspleased ;  ifow 
they  like,  by  and  by  dislike  all,  weary  of  all;  sequitur  nunc 
vivendi,  nunc  moriendi^  cupido^  saith  Aurelianus  {lib.  1 .  cap*  6), 
but,  most  part,  ^vitam  damnant;  discontented,  disquieted,  per- 

flexed  upon  every  liffht  or  ho  occasion,  object :  often  tempted, 
say,  to  make  away  themselves :  ^  vivere  nolunty  mori  nesciunt : 
fhey  cannot  dye,  they  will  not  live :  they  pomplain,  weep,  la- 
ment, and  think  they  lead  a  most  miserable  life ;  never  was  any 
man  so  bad,  or  so  before;  every  poor  man  they  see  is  more  for- 
tunate in  respect  of  them ;  every  beffgar  that  comes  to  the  door 
is  happier  than  they  are  ;  they  could  be  contented  to  change 
lives  with  them  ;  especially  if  they  be  alotte,  idle,  and  parted 
from  their  ordinary  company,  molested,  displeased,or  provoked, 
grief,fear,  affony,  discontent,wearisomness,laziness,  suspicion, 
or  some  such  passion,  forcibly  seizeth  on  them.  Yet  by  and 
by,  when  they  come  in  company  again,  which  they  like,  or  be 
pleased,. 5t£am  sententiam  rursus  damnant,  etvitae  solatia  delec- 
tantur  (as  Octavius  Horatianus  observes,  lib.  2.  cap.  5) ;  they 
condemn  their  former  dislike,  and  are  well  pleased  to  live.  And 
so  they  continue,  till  with  some  fresh  discontent  they  be  mo- 
lested again ;  and  then  they  are  weary  of  their  lives,  weary  of 
all ;  they  will  dye,  and  shew  rather  a  necessity  to  live,  than 
a  desire.  Claudius,  the  emperouf,  (as  ^Sueton  describes  him) 
had  a  spice  of  this  disease ;  for,  when  he  was  tormented  with 
the  pain  of  his  stomach,  he  had  a  conceit  to  make  away  him- 
self. Jul.  Caesar  Claudinus  (consil.  84)  had  a  Polonian  to  his 
tatient,  so  affected,  that,  through  fear  ^  and  sorrow,  with  which 
e  was  still  disquieted,  hatea  his  own  life,  wished  for  death 
every  moment,  and  to  be  freed  of  his  misery*  Mercurialis 
another,  and  another  that  was  often  minded  to  dispatch  him- 
self, and  so  continued  for  many  years. 

Suspicion.  Jeahusie.  )  Suspicion  and  jealousie  are  general 
Anger  sine  canssd.  5  symptomes :  they  are  commonly  dis- 
trustful, timorous,  apt  to  mistake,  and  ampliiie, yacife  tr6»- 
cibiles^  ®  testy,  pettish,  pievish,  and  ready  to  snarl  upon  every 
^ small  occasion,  cum  amicissimis^  and  without  a  cause,  datum 
vel  non  datum,  it  will  be  seandalum  acceptum.  If  they  speak 
in  jest,  he  takes  it  in  good  earnest.  If  they  be  not  saluted,  in- 
vited, consulted  with,  called  to  counsel,  &c.  or  that  any  respect, 
small  complement,  or  ceremony,  be  omitted,  they  tnink 


.   ■*■  Altomaros.  ^  Seneca.  f  Cap.  31.  Qao  (stomachi  dolore)  se  correptnm 

etiam  de  consciscenda  morte  cogitftme  dixit       ^^  Lnget,  et  semper  tristatar^solitadinem 
amat,  mortem  sibi  precatur,  TiUim  i>ropriam  odio  habet  «  Facile  in  iramincidnat. 

Aret.  ^Ira  sine  cnwuk ;  velocitas  ine.    Savanarola,  pract.  major.  Velocitaa  iras 

signam.    Avicenna,  1.  3.  Fen.  1.  tract.  4.  cap.  18. 
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themselves  iieglected  and  contemned ;  for  a  time  that  tortures 
them.  If  two  talk  too^ether,  discourse,  whisper,  jest,  or  tell  a 
tale  in  general,  he  thinks  presently  they  mean  him,  applies  allto 
himself,  de  se  putat  omnia  did.  Or  if  they  talk  witn  bim,  he  is 
ready  to  misconstrue  every  word  they  speak,  and  interpret  it  to 
the  worst;  he  cannot  endure  any  man  to  look  steadily  on  him, 
speak  to  him  almost,  langh,  jest,  or  be  familiar,  or  hemm,  or 
point,  cough,  or  spit,  or  make  a  noise  sometimes,  &c.  ^  He 
thinks  they  laugh  or  point  at  him,  or  do  it  in  disgrace  of  him, 
circumvent  him,  contemn  him ;  every  man  looks  at  him,  he  is 
pale,  red,  sweats  for  fear  and  anger,  lest  some  body  should  obr 
serve  him.  He  works  upon  it;  and,  long  after  this,  this  false 
conceit  of  an  abuse  troubles  him.  Montanus  {consiL  ^2)  gives 
instance  in  a  melancholy  Jew,  that  was  iracundior  Adridy  so 
waspish  and  suspicious,  tamjhcile  iratus,  that  no  man  could 
tell  now  to  carry  himself  in  his  company. 

Inconstancy^.']  Inconstant  they  are  in  all  their  actions,  ver- 
tiffinou8,restless,unaptto  resolve  of  any  business;  they  will  and 
wdl  not,  perswaded  to  and  fro  upon  every  small  occasion  or 
word  spoken;  and  yet,  ifoncethey  be  resolved,  obstinate,  hard 
to  be  reconciled :  if  they  abhor,  dislike,  or  distaste,  once  setled, 
thongh  to  the  better  by  odds,  by  no  counsel  or  perswasion  to  be 
removed :  yet,  in  ihostthings,wavering,  irresolute,  unable  to  de- 
liberate, through  ie9LX\f(i(dwntt^etmoxf(wt%p(Bnitet  (Aretaeus); 
avari  et  paullo  post prodigi  ;  now  prodigal,  and  then  covetous, 
they  do^  and  by-and*by  repent  them  of  that  which  they  have 
done;  so  that  both  wayes  tney  are  troubled,  whether  they  do 
or  do  npt|  want  or  have,  hit  or  miss,  disquieted  of  all  bands^ 
soon  weary,  and  still  seeking  change;  restless,  I  say,  fickle, 
fugitive,  tney  miay  not  abide  to  tarry  in  one  place  long, 

b  (RomcB  rus  optans,  absentem  rusticus  urbem 
ToUit  ad  astra ) 


no  company  long,  or  to  persevere  in  any  action  or  business ; 

«  (Et  simili6  regum  puerid,  pappare  mihutum 
P^sdt,  et  iratus  mammae  lallare  recusat) 

eftsoons  pleased,  and  anon  displeased:  as  a  man  that's  bitten 
with  fleas,  or  that  cannot  sleep,  turns  to  and  fro  in  his  bed» 
their  restless  minds  are  tossed  and  vary ;  they  have  no  patience 
to  read  out  a  book,  to  play  out  a  game  or  two,  walk  a  mile, 
sit  an  hour,  &c.  erected  and  dejected  in  an  instant;  animated 
to  undertake,  and,  upon  a  word  spoken^  again  discouraged. 


■Sastncio,  diffidentia^  symptomata.     Crato,  £p.  Julio  Alexandrino^  cons.  185. 
Scoltzii.  b  Hon  c  p«rs.  Sat  3. 
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PcLs^nait.']  Extream  pa^sibnate,  ^uid^uid  voluia^  valde 
vobmti  and  what  they  desire,  thejr  do  most  furiously  seek: 
auxious  ev^eraod  Very  solicitous,  distrustful  and  timorous,  en- 
tiou6,  tnalicious,  profuse  one  while,  sparing  ahother,  but  most 
part  eoFetous,  muttering*,  repining,  discontent,  and  still  com-> 
plaining,  gf'udging,  pievisb,  injuriarum  tenaces^  prone  to  re- 
venge, soon  troubled,  and  most  violent  in  all  their  imaginations^ 
not  affable  in  speech,  or  apt  to  vulgar  complement,  but  surly, 
dull,  sad,  austere;  cogitabundh  stui  very  intent, and  as  ^  Al- 
bertus  Durer  painti  Aklancholy,  like  a  sad  woman,  leaning  on 
her  arm,  with  fixed  looks,  neglected  habit,  &c.  held  there- 
fore by  some  proud^sqft,  sottish,  or  half  mad,  as  the  Abderites 
esteemed  of  Democritus  ;  and  yet  of  a  deep  reach,  excellent 
apprehension,  judicious,  wise,  and  witty :  for  I  am  of  that 
^  noblemans  mind,  melancholy  advanceth  mens  conceitSy  mx>re 
than  any  humour  whatsoever,  improves  their  meditations  more 
than  ady  strong  drink  or  sack.  They  are  of  profound  judges 
inent  in  some  things,  although,  in  others,  nan  recte  judioant 
inquieti,  saith  Fracastorius,  (lib.  2..deJntdL}  and,  as  Arcnlanus 
(c.  16,  in  9  Rhasisi)  .terms  it,  judicium  plerumque  perverskmtf 
carrupti^  cumjudicant  honesta  inhonesta^  et  amicitiam  habeni 
pro  tnimicitid  :  they  count  honesty  dishonesty,  friends  as 
enemies ;  they  will  abuse  their  best  friends,  imd  dare  not 
ofiend  their  enemies.  Cowards  most  part,  et  ad  inferendam 
injuriaaak  timidiMiam^  saith  Cal'dan  {lib.  8.  cap,  4.  de  rerum 
varietate):  loth  to  offend;  and,  if  they  chance  to  overshoot 
themselves  in  word  or  deed,  or  any  small  business  or  cir- 
cumstance be  omitted,  forgotten,  they  are  miserably  tormented, 
and  frame  a  thousand  dangers  and.  inconveniences  to  them- 
selves, ex  mused  elephanten^  if  once  they  conceit  it :  overa 
joyed  with  every  good  humour,  tale,  orprosperous  event,  frans-* 
ported  beyond  themselves;  with  every  small  cross  again,  bad 
news,  misconceived  injury,  loss,  danger,  afflicted  beyond 
measure,  in  great  agony,  perplexed,  dejected,  astonished,  im^ 
ptttient,  utterly  undone;  fearful;  suspicious  of  all:  yet  agaiuy 
mmiy  of  th^m,  desperate  h^e-brains,  rash,  careless,  fit  to  be^ 
assassinates,  ds  beinu  ^oid  of  alifear  an4  sorrow,  according  to^ 
^Hercules  de  Saxoiiii,  m»st  audacwus,  and  suck  a»dkire  wait 
alone  in  the  nighty  throfugh  deserts  and  dangerous  plaeesyfear^ 
ing  none. 

Amorous.]  They  are  prone  to  love,  and  ^  easie  to  be  taken : 
propensi  adamorem  et  excandescentiam^  (Moiitaltus,  cap.  21.) 
quickly  inamored,  and  dote  upon  all,  love  one  dearly,  till  they 


« In  his  Dutch-work  (nctare.  ^  Howard,  cap.  7.  dil&r.  c  iVact.  de  aeh 

capu  %  Noeto  ambulant  por  sylTms,  et  loca  perkolosa ;  nemiiieln  timent.  '  Faofle 

nmant    Altom. 
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see  another,  and  then  dote  on  her,  et  hancy  et  hanCy  et  illam^  et 
omneg  ;  the  present  moires  most,  and  the  last  commonly  they 
love  best.  Yet«6ome  again,  anterotes^  cannot  endure  the  sight 
of  a  woman,  abhor  the  sex,  as  that  same  melancholy  ^dukeof 
Muscovy,  that  was  instantly  sick,  if  he  came  but  in  sight  of 
them ;  and  that  ^anchorite,  that  fell  into  a  cold  palsie,  when  a 
woman  was  brought  before  him. 

Humorous.']  Humorous  they  are  beyond  all  measure,  some- 
times profusely  laughing,  extraordinary  merry,  and  then  again 
weepins:  without  a  cause,  (which  is  familiar  with  many  gfentle- 
wom'enTgroat,ing,8igbinff.p'ensive.sad,almo«tdistract/d!«.rft« 
abmrdafinguntj  et  aratione  ahena  (saith  ^Frambesarius) ;  they 
feign  many  absurdities,  vain,  void  of  reason  :  one  supposeth 
himself  to  be  a  dog,  cock,  bear,  horse,  glass,  butter,  &c.  He 
is  a  giant,  a  dwarf,  as  strong  as  an  hundred  men,  a  lord,  duke, 
prince,  &c.  And,  if  he  be  told  he  hath  a  stinking  breath,  a 
great  nose,  that  he  is  sick,  or  inclined  to  such  and  such  a  dis- 
ease, he  believes  it  eftsoons,  and  peradventure,  by  force  of 
imagination,  will  work  it  out.  Many  of  them  are  immoveable, 
and  fixed  in  their  conceits;  others  vary,  upon  every  object 
heard  or  seen.  If  they  see  a  stage-play,  they  run  upon  that 
a  week  after;  if  they  hear  musick,  or  see  dancing,  they  hav« 
nought  but  bag-pipes  in  their  brain  :  if  they  see  a  combat, 
they  are  all  for  arms :  ^if  abused,  an  abuse  troubles  them  long 
after :  if  crossed,  that  cross,  &c.  Restless  in  their  thoughts 
and  actions,  continually  meditating. 


velut  ecgri  somnia»  vansB 


Finguntur  species ; 

more  like  dreamers  than  men  awake,  they  feign  a  company  of 
antick,  fantastical  conceits;  they  have  most  frivolous  thous-fats, 
impossibleto  be  effected ;  andsometimes  think  verily  they  hear 
too  see  present  before  their  eyes  such  phantasms  or  goblins, 
they  fear,  suspect  or  conceive,  they  still  talk  with,  and  follow 
them.  In  fine,  cogitationes  somniantibus  simileSf  id  viffilant^ 
quod  alii  somniant^coaitabundi;  still  (saith  A  vicen  na,)  they  wake, 
as  others  dream ;  anasjuch,for  the  most  part,  are  their  imagina- 
tions and  conceits,  **  absurd,  vain,  foolish  toyes  ;  yet  they  are 
^■most .  curious  and  solicitous ;  continually  .  et,  supra  modum 
(Rbasis,  cont.  lib.  1.  cap.  9,)  prtsmeditantur  de  aliqud  fe.^  As 
serious  in  a  toy,  as  if  it  were  a  most  necessary  business,  of 

A  Bodine.  ^Jo,  M^jor  vitis  patrom,  fol.  302.  Paallns  abbas,  cremita,  tantft 

aoUtadine  peneverat,  at  nee  veitem  nee  ynltom  malieris  ferre  posaiL  &c.  s  Con- 

■alt.  lib.  1.  )7.  Cons.  ^  Oenerallv,  as  they  are  pleased  or  displeased,  so  are 

their  continoal  cogitations  pleasing  ok  displeasing.  «  Omnas  ezercmit  fwom 

iatanseqne  animi  cogitationes,  (N.  Piso.  Brtiel.)  et  asvdas?*  '  Coriosi  de  .igpbus 

niniiuis.    Arstseus. 
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.great  moment,  importance,  and  still»  stilK  still  thinking  of  it, ' 
sceviunt  in  «e,  macerating-  themselves.  Though  they  do  talk^ 
with  you,  and  seem  to  be  otherwise  employed,  and,  to  your 
thinking,  very  .intent  and  busie,  still  that  toy  runs  in  their 
mind,  that  fear,  that  suspicion,  that  atbuse,  that  jealousie,  that 
agony,  that  vexation,  that  cross,  that  castle  in  the  air,  that 
crotchet,  that  whimsie,  that  fiction,  that  pleasant  waking 
dream,  whatsoever  it  is.  Nee  interrogant  (saith  ^Fracastorius, 
nee  interrvgcUi  reete  respondent;  they^do  not  much  heed  what 
you  say;  their  mind  is  on  another  matter.  Ask  what  you  will ; 
they  do  not  attend,  or  piuch  intend  that  business  they  are  about, 
but  forg^et  theipselves  what  they  are  saying,  doing,  or  should 
otherwise  say  or  do,  whither  they  are  going',  distracted  with 
their  own  melancholy  thoughts.  Pne  laugos  upon  a  sudden, 
another  smiles  to  himself,  a  third  frowns,  calls,  his  lips  go 
still,  he  acts  with  his  hands  as  he  walks,  &c.  'Tis  proper  to 
all  melancholy inen  (saith  ^Mercurialis,  con,  11),  what  conceit 
'  they  have  once  entertained^  to  be  most  intent j  violent,  and  con^ 
iinually  about  it.  Invitis  occurit ;  do  what  they  may,  they' 
cannot  be  rid  of  it;  against  their  wills  they  must  think  of  it  a 
thousand  times  over ;  perpetuo  molestantur^  nee  oblivisd  pos" 
sunt ;  they  are  coutinually  troubled  with  it,  in  company,  out 
oTcpmpany :  at  meat,  at  exercise,  at  all  tim^  and  places,  "^non 
desinunt  ea,  qucB.minime  volunt,  coaitare;  if  it  be  offensive 
especially,  they  cannot  forget  it ;  they  may  not  rest  or  sleep 
for  it,  but,  still  tormenting  themselves,  jS^isyjoAi  saxum  volvunt 
sibi  ipsis^y  as  ^  Brunner  observes :  perpetua  cdlamitas,  et  mise^ 
rabile  flagellum. 

Ba^hfulness.'\  «Crato,  ^Laurentius,  and  Fernelius,  put 
bashfulness  for  an  ordinary  symptome ;  subrusticus  pudor^  or 
vitiosus  pudor^  is  a  thing  which  much  haunts  and  tormepts 
them.  It  they  have  been  misused,  derided,  disgraced,  chidden, 
&c.  or,  by  any  perturbation  of  mind,  misaffected,  it  so  far 
troubles  th^m,  that  they  become  quite  moped  many  times,  and 
so  disheartned,  dejected,  they  dare  not  come  abroad,  into 
strange  companies  especially,  or  manage  their  ordinary  affairs; 
so  childish,  timorous,  and  bashful,  they  can  look  no  man  in 
the  face.  Some  are  more  disquieted  in  this  kind,  some  less, 
longer  some,  others  shorter,  by  fits,  &c.  though  some,  on  the 
other  side  (according  to  «Fracastorius),  be  inverecundi  et 
pertinaces,  impudent  and  pievish.  But,  most  part,  they  are 
very  shamefacM ;  and  that  makes  them  (with  Pet.  Blesensis, 


*  Lib.  3.  de  Intell.  >>Hoc  melancholicis  oronibas  propriiun,  ot, 

'qnas  sen^I  imagioationes  vaMe  receperi at,  non  facile  rejiciant,  sed  hea  etiam  vel  invitis 
semper  occurrant.  c  Tulliaa  ae  sen.'  d  Consil.  med.  pro  Hypochondriaco. 

«  Consil.  43.  f  Cap.»5.  e  Lib.  2.  de  Intell. 
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Christopher  Urswick,  and  many  such)  to  refuse  honours^ 
offices,  and  preferments,  which  sometimes  fall  into  their 
mouths:  they  cannot  speak,  or  put  forth  themselves,  as  ethers 
can ;  timor  hos^pudor  tmpedit  iilos  ;  timorousness  and  bashful- 
4iess  hinder  their  proceedings ;  they  are  contented  with  their 
present  estate,  unwilling  to  undertake  any  office,  and  therefore 
never  likely,  to  rise.  For  that  cause  they  seldome  visit  th'eif 
friends,  except  some  familiars ;  jpatici/o^ut,  of  few  words,  and 
oftentimes  irholly  silent.  ^  Frambesarius,  a  Frenchman,  had 
two  such  patients,  omnino  taciiurnos :  their  friends  could  not 
get  them  tospeak:  Rodericus  aFonseca  (consult.  Tom.  2..  85* 
comiL)  gives  instance  in  a  young  man,  of  twenty  seven  years 
of  ag^,  tnat  was  frequently  silent,  bashful,  moped,  solitarjr^ 
that  would  not  eat  his  meat,  or  sleep,  and  yet  again  by  fits 
apt  to  be  angry,  &c.  '  • 

'  Solitariness^^  Most  part  they  are  (as  Plater  notes),  de^tcEeg^ 
taciturniy  cegreimpulsi,  nee  nisi  coach  prdceduht^  Sfc.  they  will 
scarce  be  compelled  to  do  that  which  concerns  them,  though 
it  be  for  their  good  ;  so  diffident,  so  dull,  of  so  small  or  no 
complement,  unsociable,  hard  to  be  acquainted  with,  especially 
of  strangers ;  they  had  rather  write  their  minds,  than  speak^ 
and  above  all  things  love  solitariness.  Ob  voluptatem^  an  oh 
timorem,  soli  sunt  f  Are  they  so  solitary  for  pleasure  (one 
asks),  or  pain  ?  for  both :  yet  I  rather  think,  for  fear  and 
sorrow,  &c. 

^  Hinc  metuunt,  cupiuntque,  dolent,  fugiuntque,  nee  auras 
Respiciunt,  clausi  tenebris,  et  carcere  ce^co. 

Hence  'tis  they  grieve  and  fear,  avoiding'  light. 
And  dhut  themselves  in  prison  dark  from  sight. 

As  Bellerophon  in  ""  Homer, 

Qui  miser  in  sylvis  mcerens  errabat  opacis. 
Ipse  suum  cor  edens,  hominum  vestigia  vitans — 

That  wandred  in  the  woods,  sad,  all  alone. 
Forsaking  mens  society,  making  great  moan— 

they  delight  in  floods  and  waters,  desert  places,  to  walk  alone 
in  orchards, gardens,  private  walks,  back-lanes;  averse  from 
company,  as  Diogenes  in  his  tub,  or  Timon  Misanthropas, 
^  they  abhor  all  companions  at  last,  even  their  nearest  ac- 
quaintance, and  most  familiar  friends  ;  for  they  have  a  conceit 
(I  say),  every  man  observes  them,  will  deride,  laugh  to  scorn, 
or  misuse  them ;  confining  themselves  therefore  wholly  to  their 
private  houses  or  chambers,y«^mA^  homines  sine  caussd  (saitb 

aCoiuiL  IQ  et  16.  iib.  1.  b  ViiK*  Ma.  6.  c  Biad.  6.  <> Si  maluiD 

exasperatar,  homines  odio  habent^  et  sontaria  petiwt« 
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Rbasie)  et  odio  hcAemi  (cmU.  U 1.  c.  9):  they  will  dyet  them* 
selves,  feed  and  live  alone.  It  was  one  of  the  cbiefest  reasons, 
why  the  citizens  of  Abdera  suspected  Democritus  to  be  melan- 
choly and  mad,  because  thatYas  l£ppocrates>elated  in  his 
epistle  to  Philopoem^nes)  ^hejorsaok  tke  city,  cend  lived  in 
graves  and  hollow  trees^  upon  a  green  bank  by  a  brook  side^ 
or  conjltience  of  wafers,  all  day^  long,  and  air  night,  Quce 
jquidem  (saith  he)  plurimum  atrd  bite  vexatis  et  mekutcholicis 
evemunt ;  desertajrequerUant,  hominumque  congressum  aver^ 
santur  ^  ^  which  is  an  ordinary  thing  with  melancholy  meou 
Tfae^  ^Egyptians  therefore,  in  their  hien^iyphicksj  expressed  a 
melancholy  man  by  a  hare  sitting  in  her  form,  as  bein^  a  moi^ 
liioiorbus  and  solitary  creature  (Pierius,  Hieroglyph.  L  12). 
But  this  and  all  precedent  symptomes  are  more  pr  less  appn'- 
rent,  ba  the  humour  is  intended  or  remitted,  hardly  perceivM 
in  solbie,  or  not  at  all,  most  manifest  in  others.  Cnildish  in 
some,  terrible  in  others;  to  be  derided  in  one,  pitied  or  admired 
in  another;  to  him  by  fits,  to  a  second  continuate ;  and,  how- 
soever thesesvmptomesbe  common  and  incident  to  all  persons, 
^et  they  are  the  more  remarkable,  frequent,  furious,  and  vio^ 
lent  in  melancholy  men.  To  speak  in  a  word,  there  is  nothing 
so  vain,  absurd,  ridiculous,extrayagant,impossible,  incredible, 
«o  monstrous  a  chimasra,  so  prodigious  and  strange,  ^such  as 
painters  and  poets  durst  not  attempt, which  they  wdl  notrealty 
tear,  faia,  suspect,  and  imagine  unto  themselves :  and  thai 
which  *^Lod.  viv.  ssud  in  jest  of  a  silly  countrey  fellow,  that 
killed  his  ass  for  drinking  up  the  nioon,  ut  lunam  mundo  red*- 
deret;  yoti  may  truly  say  'of  them  in  earnest :  they  will  act, 
conceive  all  extreams,  contrarieties,  and*  contradictions,  and 
that  in  infinite  varieties.  MelanchoHci  plane  incredibilia  atbi 
persuadent,  ut  vix  omnibus  saeculis  duo  reperti  sint,  qui  ic^m 
imaginati8int(Ev2L&tu&^  de  Lamiis);  scarce  two  of  twothousand 
that  concur  in  thesame  symptomes.  The  tower  of  Babel  never 
yielded  such  confusionof  tongues,  as  this  chaos  of  melancholy 
doth  variety  of  symptomes.  There  is  in  all  melancholy  simih* 
tudo  dissimilis,  like  mens  faces,  a  disagrei^ing  likeness  still ; 
dud  as,  in  a  river,  we  swim  in  the  same  placla,  though  not 
in  the  same  numerical  water ;  as  the  same  ii^strumenti  affords 
several  lessons,  so  the  same  disease  yields  diversity  of  sym«- 
^tomesi  which  howsoever  they  be  diverse,  intricate,  and  hard 
to  be  confined,  I  will  adventure  yet^  in  such  a  vast  confusimi 

*  Democritns  solet  noctes  et  dies  apad  se  degere,  plemmque  aiitem  in  spelancis^  snb 
anusDis  arbonim  nmbris  vel  in  tenebris,  et  mbiiibns  herbis,  yel  ad  aqnaram  crebra  et 
qtiieta  fiuenta,  &c.  ^        •>  Oaadet  tenebm,  alitnrque  doler.     Pa,  62.  VigilaTi^  et 

factas  sum  velat  nycticorax  in  domicilio,  passer  sdiitarias  in  templo.  c  Et,  qoe 

m  audet  fabnla,  monstra  |Arit.  ^  In  cap.  18, 1.  10.  de  civ.  Del,    Lnoam  ab 

aaino  epotam  videns. 
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and  generality,  to  bring  them  into  sonie  order ;  and  so  de- 
scend to  particulars. 


SUBSECT.  III. 

Particular  Symptomes  from  the. influence  of  Stars;  parts  of 

the  body^  and  humours. 

Some  men^  have  peculiar  symptomes,  according  to  their 
•temperament  and  crisis^  which  they  had  from  the  stars  and 
those  celestial  influences,  variety  of  wits  and  dispositions,  as 
Anthony  Zara  contends  (Anat.  ingen.  sect.  1.  memb.  il,  12, 
IS,  14.;),  plurimum  irritant  influeniice  ccel^steSy  unde  cientur 
animi  eegritudines^  et  morbi  corporum.  '^  One  saith,  diverse 
diseases  of  the  body  and  mind  proceed  from  their  influences^ 
**  as  I  have  already  proved  out  of  Ptolemy,  Pontanus,  Lem- 
nius.  Cardan,  and  others,  as  tbey  are  principal  significators  of 
ikmnners,  diseases,  mutually  irradiated,  or  lordsof  the^enitnre, 
&c.  Ptolemaeus,  in  hi^  Centiloquy,  (or  Hermes,  or  whosoever 
else  the  author  of  that  tract,)  attributes  all  these^ symptomes, 
which  are  in  melancholy  men,  to  celestial  influences ;  which 
opinion  Mercurialis  (de  affect,  lib.  1.  cap.  10)  rejects  :  but^  as 
I  say,  ^  Jovianus  Pontanus  and  others  stifly  defend.  That  some 
are  solitary,  dull,  heavy,  churlish;  sokne  again  blith,  buxom, 
light  and  merry,  they  ascribe  wholly  to  the  stars.  As,  if 
Saturn  be  predominant  in  his  nativity,  and  cause  melancholy 
in  his  temperature,  then  ^  he  shall  be  very  austere,  sullen, 
churlish,  black  of  colour,  profound  in  his  cogitatio^,  f ull  of 
cares,  miseries,:  and  discontents,^  sad  and  fearful,  alwayes 
silent,  solitary,  still  delighting  in  husbandry,  in  woods,  or- 
chards, gardens,  rivers,  ponds,  pools,  dark  walks  and  close ; 
coffitationes  sunt  velle  ceai/icare,  velle  arbores  plantare,  agros 
cokre^  ^c.  to  catch  birdfs,  fishes,  &c.  still  contriving  and 
musing  of  such  matters.  If  Jupiter  domineers,  they  ar^  more 
ambitious,  still  meditating  of  kingdoms,  magistracies,  offices, 
honours,  or  that  they  are  princes,  potentates,  and  how  thej 
:would  carry  themselves,  &c. — if  Mars,  they  are  all  for  wars; 
;brav.e  combats,  monomachies,  testy,  chblerick,  hare-brain'd, 
rash,  furious,  and  violent  in  their  actions:  they  will  fain 
themselves  victors,  commanders,  are  passionate  and  satyrical 
in  their  speeches,  great  braggers,  ruddy  of  colour :  and  though 
they  be  poor  in  shew,  vile  and  base,  yet,  like  T)&lephus  and 
Peleus  in  the  *  poet, 

AiBpuUas  jactant,  et  sesquipedalia  verba ; 

a  Velc.,1.  4*  c.  5.  *Sect,  2.  Memb;  1.  Subs.  4.    ^  ^De  i^b.  coelest 

lib.  10,  c;  13.  <*J.  tie  fnclagine  Goclenias.  «  Hor.  cle  Art  Poet. 


/ 
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tbeir  mouths  are  full  of  mjnriades,  and  tetrarchs  at  their  tongues 
end  : — if  the  Sun,  they  will  be  lords,  emperours,  in  conceit  at 
least,  and  monarchs,  give  ofBc^es,  honours,  &c.— if  Venus;  they 
are  still  courting  of  their  mistresses,  and  most  apt  to  love, 
amorously  given ;  they  seem  to  hear  musick,  playes,  see  fine 
pictures,  dancers,  merriments,  and  the  like— ^ver  in  love,  and 
dote  on  all  they  see.  Mercurialists  are  solitary,  much  in 
contemplation,  subtile,  poets,  philosophers,  and  musing  most' 
part  about  such  matters.  If  tne  Moon  have  a  hand,  they  are 
all  for  peregrinations,  sea-voyages,  much  affected  with  travels, 
to  discourse,  read,  meditate  of  such  things ;  waqdring  in  their 
thoughts,  divers,  much  delighting  in  waters,  to  fish,  fowl,  &c. 
But  the  most  immediate  symptomes  proceed  from  the 
temperature  it  self,  and  organical  parts,  as  head,  liver,  spleen', 
mesaraick  veins,  heart,  womb,  stomach,  &c.  and  most  espe- 
cially from  distemperature  of  spirits  (which j  as  ^Hercules  de 
Saxonia  contends,  are  wholly  immaterial),  or  from  the  four 
humours  in  those  seats,  whether  they  be  hot  or  cold,  natural^ 
unnatural,  innate  or  adventitious,  intended  or  remitted,  simple 
,  or  mixt,  their  diverse  mixtures,  and  several  adustiops,  com- 
binations, which  may  be  ^  diversly  varied,  as  those  **four  first 
qualities  in  ^Giavius,  and  produce  as  many  several  symptomes 
and  monstrous  fictions  as  wine  doth  eflTects^  whidi  (as  Andreas 
Bachius  observes,  lib.  3.  de  vinOy  cap.  20)  are  infinite.  Of 
greater  note  be  these. 

'  If  it  be  iiatural  melaiicholy  (as  Lod.  Mercatus,  lib.  1.  cap, 
17.  de  melan.  T.  Bright,  o.  16.  hath  largely  described)  either 
of  the  spleen,  or  of  the  veins,  faulty  by  excess  of  quantity,  or 
thickness  of  substance,  it  is  a  cold  ana  dry  huibour,  as  Mori- 
tanus  affirms  (cmmL  26)  ;  the  parties  are  sad,  timorous,  and 
fearful.  Prosper  Oalenus,  in  his  book  de  atrd  ii7<p,  will  have 
them  to  be  more  stupid  than  ordinary,  cold,  heavy,  dull, 
solitary,  sluggish,  si  muttam  atfam  Mlem  etfrigidam  habent. 
Hercules  de  Saxonia  (c.  19^  1. 7}^  holds  these  thai  are  naturally 
melancholy^  to  be  of  a  leaden  colour  or  bbick  (and  so  doth 
Guianerius,  c.  3.  tract.  16),  and  such  as  think  themselves  dead 
many  times,  oi^  that  they  see,  talk  with,  black  men,  dead  men, 
spirits  and  goblins  frequently,  if  it  be  in  excess^  These  sym- 
ptomes vary  according  to  the  mixture  of  these  four  humours 
adust,  which  is  unnatural  melancholy.  For  (as  Trallianus 
bath  written,  cap.  16.  /.  'J)  ^ there  .is  not  one  cause  of  this 


>  Tract.  7.  de  Melan.  i>Hiimidam,  calidam/fngidum,  sicciitn.  .<^Coin. 

in  1.  c.  JFohanBis  de  Sacrobosco.^         d  Si  residet  melancholia  natnralis,  tales  pinmbei 
colons  ant  nigri,  stupidi,  solitarii.  .    e  >Jon  nna  melancholias  caiissa  est,  nee  nnus 

hnmor  vitii  pareps,  sed  plnres,  et  alius  aliter  mutatus;  nnde  non^omncs  eadem  seu- 
tiuot  symptomata. 
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bmehohf^nar&ikekHmmtr which  begeisitf  but^ivt^^  d^ffenfy 
iniermixt;Jram  whence  proceeds  thisvari^jf  ofsymptome^;  and 
those  varying  again  as  Cney  are  hot  or  cold,  *  Cola  melancholy 
(saithBenedic.  Yittoriusl^veotiiiusy  prae.  mag,)  is  a  cause  of. 
dotage,  andmdre  mild  spmptomes  ;  if  hot  or  more  adust,  of  mare 
molent  passions,  and  furies.  Fracaetorius  (^L  2r  de  intellect.) 
will  have  us  to  consider  well  of  it,  ^with  what  kind  ofm^an* 
t:holy  every  oneis  troubled  ;Jor  it  much  avaUs  to  know  it :  one 
is  inraged  by  fervent  heat ;  oniother  is  possessed  by  sad  a;nd  cold; 
one  is  fearful,  shanfac't ;  the  other  impudent  and  bold,as  Ajax, 

Arma  rapit,  Superosqfte  furens  in  proelia  poscit ;  ^ 

Suite  mad,  or  tending  to  madness ;  nunc  hos^  nuneimpetit  Hhsm 
ellerophon,  on  the  other  side,  solis  errat  tnalesanus  in  a^gris^ 
wanders  alone  in  the  woods :  one  despairs,  weeps,  and  is 
weary  of  his  Kfe ;  another  laughs,  &c.     All  which  variety  is 

«  produced  from  the  several  degrees  of  hjE^at  and  cold^  Which 
^  Hercules  de  Saxonia  will  have  wholly  prtoeeed  from  the 
distemperature  of  spirits  alone,  animal  especially,  and  those 
immaterial,  the  next  apd  immediate  causes  of  melancholy)  as 
they  are  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist;  and  from  their  agitation  pro- 
ceeds that  diversity  of  symptomes,  which  he  reckons  up,  in 

^  the  ^  thirjteenth  chapter  of  his  Tract  of  Melancholy,  and  that 
largely  through  every  part.  Others  will  have  them  come  from 
the  divers  atlustion  of  the  four  humours,  which,  in  this  un- 
natural melancholy,  by  corruption  of  blood,  adust  cfaoler  or 
melancholy  natural,  ^by  excessive  distemper  ofheat^tuffied,  im 
comparison  of  the  natural,  into  asharp  lye  by  force,  qfadustion^ 
cause,  according  to  the  diversity  o/ their  mitter,  dwerse  and 
strajige  symptomes,  which  T.  Bright  reckons  up  in  his  follow- 
ing chapter.  So  doth  ^Arculanus,  according  to  the  four 
pnncipal  humours  adust,  and  many  others. 

For  example,  if  it  proceeds  from  iiegm  (which  is  seldom 

'  and  not  so  frequent  as  the  rest)  ^  it  stirs  up  dull  symptomes, 
and  a  kind  of  stupidity,  or  impassionate  hurt:  tbey  are 
sleepy,  saith  ^  Savanarola,  dull,  slow,  cold,  blockish,  ass-like, 
asi^ma'^  melancholiam^  ^Melancihon  calk  it,  they  are. much 
given  to'  weeping,  and  delight  in  waters,  ponds,  pooh,  rivers^ 
fshing, fowling,  ^e.    (Arnoldus,  breviar.  i.  cap.  iS)  they  are 


*  Humor  frigidns  delirii  caossa,  hnmor  calidns  fororis«  *>  Maitmn  refert  qaa 

qnisqne  ntQlancbolia  teneatnr ;  hnnc  fervens  et  accensd  agitat;  ittam  tristis  et  frig«iis 
occnpat :  hi  timidi^  ilti  inyeirecandi,  intrepidly  &c.  <  Cap.  7.  et  8*  Tract,  de 

M^el.  ^  S^fua  melaBcholiae  ex  intempeirie  et  agitatione  s^ritaoni  aiiie 

materia.  <  T.  Bnght,  cap.  16.  Treat  Mel.  ^  Cap.  16.  in  9.  Rliaew. 

t  Bright,  c.  16.  ^  FVact,  major.    Soihnians,  )[>iger»  frigidus.  <  De 

animlL  cap.  de  haoH^.    Si  a  phlegmate,  senior  in  aquis  fere  lunt,  et  circa  fiuvios 
plorant  mnltum^  &c. 
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*pale  of  colour,  slothful,  apt  to  sleep,  heavy;  ^mueh  troubled 
with  the  head-ach,  continual  meditation,  and  muttering  to 
themselves;  they  dream  of  waters,  *^that  they  are  in  danger 
of  drowning,  and  fear  such  things  (Rhasis).  They  are  fatter 
than  others^  that  are  melancholy,  of  a  muddy  complexion, 
apter  to  spit,  sleep,  ^more  troubled  with  rheum  than  the  rest^ 
and  hare  their  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  ground.  Such  a  patient 
had  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  a  widow  in  Venice,  that  was  fat  and 
very  sleepy  still,  Christophorus  a  Ve^a,  another  affected  in  the 
same  sort.  If  it  be  inveterate  or  violent,  the  symptomes  are 
more  evident,  they  plainly  dote  and  are  ridiculous  to  others,  in 
all  (heir  gestures,  actions,  speeches:  imagining  impossibilities, 
as  he  in  Christophorus  a  Vega,  that  thought  he  was  a  tun  of 
wine,  ^  and  that  Siennois,  tnat  resolved  with  himself  not  to 
piss,  for  fear  he  should  drown  all  the  town. 

If  it  proceeds  from  blood  adust,  or  that  there  be  a  mixture 
of  blood  in  it,  ^  such  are  commonly  ruddy  of  complexion^  and 
high-coloured^  according  to  Sallust  Salvianus  and  Hercules 
de  Saxonia ;  and,  as  Savanarola,  Vittorius  Faventinus  Empir. 
farther  add,  ^the  veins  of  their  eyes  be  red,  as  well  as  their 
faces.  They  are  much  inclined  to  laughter,  witty  and  merry, 
conceited  in  discourse,  pleasant^  if  they  be  not  far  gone,  much . 

fiven  to  musick,  dancmg,  and  to  be  in  womens  company, 
hey  meditate  wholly  on  such  things,  and  think  ^  th^  see 
or  hear  playes^  danciny^and  such  like  sports  (fr^^  from  all  fear 
and  sorrow,  as  *  Hercules  de  Sas:onia  supposetb)  if  they  be 
more  strongly  possessed  with  this  kind  of  melancholy  (A r- 
noldus  adds,  Breviar.  lib,  1.  cap.  18),  like  him  of  Argos,  in 
the  poet,  that  sate  laughing  ^all  day  long,  as  if  he  had  been  at 
a[  theatre.  Such  another  is  mentioned  by  ^  Aristotle  living  at 
Abvdos,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  that  would  sit  after  the  same 
fasnion,  as  if  he  had  been  upon  a  stage,  and  sometimes  act 
liimself ;  now  clap  his  hands,  and  laugh,,  as  if  he  had  been  well 
pleased  with  the  sight.  Wolfius  relatesof  a  coun trey  fellow^ 
called  Brunsellius,  subject  to  this  humour,  "^  that  being  by 
chance  at  a  sermon,  saw  a  woman  fall  off  from  a  form  haff 


^  Pigra  nascitar  ex  colore  pallido  et  albo.  Her.  de  Saxon. .  ^  ^  b  Savanarola. 
•c  Mnros  cadere  in  ^,  ant  rabmei^i^  timent^  cam  torpore  et  seffai^e,  et  fluvios  amant 
tales.  Alexand.  c.  16.  lib.  7.  f^  Semper  fere  dormit  somnolenta,  c.  16.'  1. 7. 

e  Iduirentins.  ^  Cap.  6.  de  mel.     Si  a  sanguine,  venit  rubedo  ocalorum  et  faciei, 

plnrimos  ristis.  t  Vense  ocnioram  sunt  rnbree ;  vide  an  praecesserit  vini 

et  aromatam  usas,  et  freqaeiis  balnenm.    Trallian.  lib.  1.  16.  an  prsecesserit  mora  snb 
s^Ie.  hRidet  patiens,  ri  a  sangnine ;  putat  se  videre  choreas,  mnsieam  audire, 

ftidos,  &e.  *Cap.  2.  Tract,  de  Melan.  ^  Hor.  ep.  lib.  %    Qnidam  hand 

KBObilis  Argis,  &c.  iLib.  de  reb.  mir.       '    ^  Com,  inter  concionandnin,  mnlier 

dmnieiis  e  snbsellio  caderet,  et  omnes  reliqai,  qoi  id  viderent,  ridereut,  tribus  post 


y^ 
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asleep;  at  which  object  most  of  the  company  laughed;  but  he, 
for  his  part,  was  so  much  moved,  that,  for  three  whole  dales 
after  he  did  nothing  but  laugh  ;  by  which  means  he  was  much 
weakned^  and  iporse  a  long  time  following.  Such  a  one  was 
old  Sophocles ;  and  Democritus  himself  had  hilare  delirium^ 
much  in  this  Vein.  Laurendus  (cap.  3.  demelan,)  thinks  this  ' 
kind  of  melancholy  which  is  a  little  adust  with  soine  mixture 
of  bloody  to  be  that  which  Aristotle  meant,  when  he  said 
melaticholy  men  of  all  others  are  most  witty,  which  causeth 
many  times  a  divine  ravishment,  and  a  kind  o£  enthusiasmus, 
which  stiiTeth  them  up  to  be  excellent  philosophers,  po^ts, 
prophets,  &c.  Mercurialis  (consiL  110)  gives  instance  in  a; 
young  man  his  patient,  sanguine  melancholy,  ''of  a  great  wit 
and  excellently  learned. 

If  it  arise  from  choler  adust,  they  are  bold  and  impudent, 
and  of  a  more  hair-brain  disposition,  apt  to  quarrel,  and  think 
of  such  things,  battels,  combats,  and  tneir  manhood ;  furious, 
impatient  in  discourse,  stiff,  irrefragable  and  prodigious  in 
their  tenents ;  and,  if  they  be  moved,  most  violent,  outrageous, 
^  ready  to  disgrace,  provoke  any,  to  kill  themselves  and/Others; 
Arnold  us  adds,  stark  mad   by  fits ;  ^  they  sleep  little;  their 
urine  is  subtle  and  fiery  ;  (Guiaaerius)  in  their  fits  you  shall 
liear  them  speak  all  manner  of  languages,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Laiine,  that  never  were  taught  or  knew  them  before.     Appo- 
ncnsis  (in  com.  in  Pro.  sec.  30)  speaks  of  a  mad  woman  that 
spake  excellept  good  Latine ;  and  Rhasis  knew  another,  that 
could  prophesie  in  her  fit,  and  foretel  things  truly  to  cpme. 
*^  Ouianerius  had  a  patient  could  make  Latine  verses  when  the 
moon  was  combust,  otherwise  illiterate*    Avicennaand  som6 
of  his  adherents  will  have  these  symptomes,whQn  they  happen, 
to  proceed  from  the  devil,  and  tnat  they  are  rather  cf^^montoci^ 
possessed,  than    mad  or  melancholy,  or  both  together,  as 
Jason  Pratensis  thinks ;  immiscent  se  maJi  genii,  ^c.  but  most 
ascribe  it  to  the  humour;  which  opinion  Montaltus  (cap»2l) 
stifly  maintains,  confuting  Avicenna  and  the  rest,  referring  it 
wholly  to  tike  quality  and  disposition  of  the  humour  and  sub- 
ject.    Cardan  {de  terum  var,  lib.  8.  cap.  10)  -holds  these  men, 
of  all  others,  fit  to  be  assassinates,  bold,  hardy,  fierce,  and 
adventurous,  to  undertake  any  thing*  by  reason- of  their  choler 
adust.     ®  This  humour^  saith  he^prepares  them  to  endure  death 
itself  and  all  manner  of  torments^  with  invincible  courage;  and 


a  JnveniSj  et  noD  vnlgarin  ernditionis.  b  gi  a  cholera,  faribnndi  inierficiant 

se  et  alios ;  patant  se  videre  pugnas.  c  Unna  subtilis  et  ignea  ;>.  param  dormiwit. 

**  Tract.  15.  c.  4.  e  Ad  haec  perpeiranda  furore  rapti  ducuntur ;  cniciatuB.qiiosvi8 

toleraat,  et  mortem  ;  et  furore  ezaoerbato  aiident,  et  ad  supplicia  plus  irritaptur ;  minun 
est,  quaotam  habeant  in  tormeutis  patieotiaiu. 


Mem.  1.  Subs.  3.]     Symptdmesfrom  the  StarSf  ^c.  387  * 

'<w  a  wonder  to  see  with  what  alwority  they  will  undergo  such 
tortures^  ut  supra  naturam  res  videatur :  he  ascribes  this  ee- 
nerosity,  fury,  or  rather  stupidity,  to  this  adustioD  of  choler 
and  melancholy :  but  I  take  these  rather  to  be  mad  or  des- 
perate, than  properly  melancholy.:  for  commonly  this  humour, 
io  adust  and  hot,  degenerates  into  madness. 

*  If  it  come  from  melancholy  it  self  adust,  those  men  (saith 
Avicenna^)  are  usually  sad  and  solitary  ^  and  that  continually ^ 
and  in  excess^  more  than  ordinary  suspicious^  more  fearful^ 
and  have  long^  sore^  and  most  corrupt  imaginations;  cold  and 
black, bashful;  and  so  solitary,  that  (as  ^  Arnoldus  writes)  they 
will  endure  no  company;  they  dream*oJ' graves  still,  and  dead 
meUy  and  think  themselves  bewitched  or  dead:  if  it  be  extream, 
they  think  they  hear  hideous  noys^s,  see  and  talk  ^with  black 
men,  and  converse  familiarly  with  devils  ;  and  such  strange 
chimeras  and  visions  (Gordonius),  or  that  they  are  possessed 
by  tjiem^  that  some  body  talks  to  them,  or  within  them.  Tales 
melancholici  plerumque  dcemoniaci  (Montaltus,  consiL  S6.  ex 
Avicenna).  Valescus  de  Taranta  had  such  a  woman  in  cure, 
^  that  thought  she  had  to  do  with  the  devil:  and  Gentilis  Ful- 
gosus  (qucest.  55)  writes  that  he  had  a  melancholy  friend,  that 

*  had  a  black  man  in  the  likeness  of  a  souldier^  still  following 
him  wheresoever  he  was.     Laurentius  (cap.  7)  hath  many 

^istoriesof  such,as  have  thoughtth^mselves  bewitched  by  tlieir 

enemies ;  and  some  that  would  eat  no  meat,  as  being  dead. 

^Anno  1550,  an  advocate  of  Paris  fell  into  such  a  melancholy 

fit,  that  he  believed  verily  he  was  dead ;  he  could  not  be  per- 

«waded  otherwise,  or  to  eat  or  drink,  till  a  kinsman  of  his,  a 

schbler  of  Bourges,  did  eat  before  him,  dressed  like  a  corse. 

The  story  (saith  Serres)  was  acted  in  a  comedy  before  Charles 

the  Ninth.      Some  think  they  are  beasts,  wolves,  hogs^^  and 

e  cry  like  dogs,  Ifoxes,  bray  like  asses,  and  low  like  kiiie,  as 

king Prcetus  daughters.  HildeHheim  {spiciL^.  de Manid)  hath 

an  example  of  a  Dutch  Baron  so  affected ;  and  Trincavellius 

(lib.  i.  consil.  11)  another  of  a  noble  man  in  his  countrey, 

^  that  thought  he  was  certainly  a  beasts  and  toould  imitate 

most  of  their  voices,  with  many  such  symptomes,  which  may 

properly  be  reduced  to  this  kind. 

If  it  proceed  from  the  several  combinations  of  these  four  hu» 


^Tnleg  plus  caeteris  timent,  et  continue  tristantnr;  valde  saspiciosi,  solitadinem 
diligtmt ;  comiptissimfis  habent  imaginaUonefl,  &c.  ^S\a.  melancholia  adcwta, 

tristeii,  de  sepulchns  somniant^  tiaient  oe  fascinentar,  pnfant  semortnos,  adspici  no- 
lunt.  c  Vldentur  sibi  videre  mouachos  nigros  et  dasmanes^  et  suspensoB  et 

niortnofl.  ^  Qnavis  nocte  se  cum  daemone  coire  putavit.  «  Semper  fere 

vidisse  militem  Digram  prsBsentem.  ^Anthony  de  Verdear..         KQuidam  mugitus 

bourn  semuluntur,  et  pecora  se  putant,  ut  Proeti  filiae.  h  Baro  quidam  mugitus 

bdum^  et  rugitus  asinorum,  et  aiionim  animalium  voces,  effiogtt. 


r 
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moursyor  spirits  (Sere  de  Saxoa.. adds  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist, 
dark^  confused,  setled,  constringed,  as  it  participates  of  mat- 
ter, or  is  without  matter),  the  symptomes  are  likewise  mixt. 
One  thinks  himself  a  giaint,  another  a  dwarf;  one  is  heavy  as 
lead,  another  is  as  light  as  a  feather/  Maroellus  Donatus 
{/.  2.  caj9.4l),makesmention,outof  Seneca,  of  one  Senecio,  a 
rich  m'an,^^Aaf  thotight  himself  and  every  thina  else  he  had, 

freat — great  wife^  great  horses  ;  could  not  abide  little  things f 
Ut  would  have  great  pots  to  drink  in^  great  hose^  and  great 
shoos  bigger  than  his  jeet — like  her  in  ^  Tralliaous,  that  sup^ 
posed  she  could  shake  all  the  world  with  her  finger^  and  was 
afraid  to  dinch  her  hand  together,  lest  she  suould  crush  the 
world  like  an  ^pple  in  pieces — or  him  iti  Galen,  that  thought 
he  was  ""  Atlas,  and  sustained  heaven  with  his  shoulders.  An* 
other  thinks  himself  so  little,  that  he  can  creep  into  a  mo'use- 
hofe :  one  fears  heaven  will  fall  on  his  head  :  a  second  is  a 
cock ;  and  such  a  one  "^Guianerius  saith  he  saw  at  Padua,  that 
would  clap  his  bands  together,  and  crow.  ®  Another  thinks  he 
18  a  ni^htmgal,  and  therefore  sings  all  the  ni^htloiig;  another, 
he  is  all  glass,  a  pitcher,  and  will  therefore  let  no  body  come 
near  him;  and  such  a  one  ^Laurentius  gives  out  upon  his 
credit,  that  he  knew  in  France.  Christoptiorus  a  Vega  (cop.  3. 
lib.  14),  SkenkiuSy  and  Marcellus  Donatus  (/.  2.  cap.  1),  have 
many  such  examples,  and  one,  amongst  the  rest,  of  a  baker^in 
Ferrara,  that  thought  he  was  composed  of  butter,  and  durst 
not  sit  in  the  sun,  or  come  near  the  fire,  for  fear  of  being 
melted ;  of  another  that  thought  he  was  a  case  of  leather, 
stuffed,  with  wind.  Some  laugh,  weep;  some  are  mad, some 
dejected,  moped,  in  much  agony,  some  ^y  fits,  others  con- 
tinuate,  &c.,  Some  have  a  corrupt  ear  (they  think  they  hear 
musick,  or  some  hideous  noise,  as  their  phantasie  conceives), 
corrupt  eyes,  some  smelling,  some  one  sense,  some  another. 
'Lewis  the  eleventh  had  a  conceit  everything  did  stink  about 
him  :  all  the  odoriferous  perfumes  they  cotild  get,  would  not 
ease  him ;  but  still  be  smelled  a  filthy  stink.  A  melancholy 
French  poet,  in  ^Laurentius,  being  sick  of  a  fever,  and  troubled 
with  wsJdng,  by  his  physicians  was  appointed  to  use  unguent 
turn populeum  to  anomt  his  temples;  ,but,he  so  distasted  the 
smell  of  it,  that,  for  many  years  after,  all  that  came  near  him 
he  imagined  to  scent  of  it,  and  would  let  no  man  talk  with  him 


- ».  Omnia  magna  pntabat^  nzorem  magnam,  grandes  eqaos;  abhorroii  omnia  panra; 
magna  pocala^  et  calceamenta  pedibas  m^jora.  ^  Lib.  1.  cap.  16.  Po&Tit  se 

/nno  iagAa  poflse  totmn  mnndom  conterere.  ^  Sastinei  hameris  ccelom  com 

Atlante.    Alii  cceli  ndnam  timent.  ^  Cap:  1.  Tract  15.  Abas  se  gallnm  potat, 

alias  Jasciniam.  ^TraUianas.  ^Cap,  7.  de  mel.         ir  Anthony  de  Verdeor. 

^Cap.  7.  demel. 
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bat  aloof  off,  or  wear  any  new  clothes^  because  betboagbt  still 
tbey  smelled  of  it ;  in  all  other  tbings  wise  and  discreet,  be 
would  talk  sensibly,  save  only  in  this,  A  gentleman  in  Ly- 
iDosen  (saith  Anthpny  Verdeur),  was  peissimded  be  had  but 
•ne  legg ;  afir  jgbted  by  a  wild  boar,  that  by  chance  stroke  him 
on  the  legg,  be  could  not  be  satisfied  bis  legg  was  sound  (in 
M  other  tbings  well)  until  two  Franciscaas,  by  chance  coming 
Aat  way,  fully  removed  him  from  the  conceipt.  Sed  abunde 
fabularum  audivimus. 

« 

SUBSECT.  IV. 

Symptomesjram  education^  cust&mes^continuanceqftime^  our 
amdition^  mixt  with  other  disea^s,  hyJitSj  inclinationf  Sfc 

A.NOTHER  g^eat  occasion  of  the  variety  of  these  symptomes 
proceeds  from  custom,  discipline,  education,  and  several  in- 
clinations. ^This  humour  will  imprint  in  melancholy  men 
theobjectsmost  answerable  to  their  conditionof  life,  and  ordi- 
nary actions,  and  dispose  men  according  to  their  several  studies 
and  calling.  If  an  ambitious  man  Income  melancholy,  he 
forthwith  thinks  he  is  a  king,  an  emperour,  a  monarch,  and 
walks  alone,  pleasing  himself  with  a  vain  hope  of  some  future 

1>refer0ient,  or  present,  as  he  supposeth,  and  withal  acts  a 
ords  part,  takes  upon  him  to  be  some  statesman,  or  magnifico, 
makes  congies,  gives  entertainments,  looks  big,  &c.  Francisco 
Simsovinorecordsdf  a  melancholy  man  inCreniona,  that  would 
not  be  induced  to  believe,  but  that  he  was  pope,  gave  pardons, 
made  cardinals,  &c.  ,  ^  Chistophorus  a  Vega  makes  mention 
of  another  of  his  acquaintance^  that  thought  he  was  a  king 
driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  was  very  anxious  to  recover 
his  estate.  A  covetous  person  is  still  conversant  about  pur- 
chasing of  lands  and  tenements,  plottingin  in  bis  mind  how  to 
compass  such  and  such  manners,  as  if  he  were  already  lord  of, 
and  able  to  go  through  with  it ;  all  he  sees  is  bis,  re  or  spe.; 
he  hath  devoured  it  in  hope,  or  else  in  conceit  esteems  it  his 
own ;  like  him  in  ^  Athenaeus,  that  thought  all  the  ships  in 
the  haven  to  be  his  own.  A  lascivious  iitamorii/<>  plots  all  the 
^y  l<>ng  to  please  his  mistriss,  acts  and  struts,  and  carries 
himself,  as  if  she  were  in  presence,  still  dreaming  of  her,  as 
Pamphilus  of  his  Glycerium,  or  as  some  do  in  their  morning  ^ 


»Laurentii]9,  cap.  6.  ~  ^h\h.  3.  cap.  14.  Qai  se  re^em  putavit  regno  expulrain. 

cDipnosopUist.  lib.    Thras^laiis  putavit  ooines  naves  in  Pireeum  portuul  appellentes 
•naa  esse. 
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sleep.  *"  Marceltns  Douatus  kpew  such  a  gentlewoman  in 
Mantua^  called  Elionora  Meliorina,  that  constantly  believed 
she  was  married' to  a  king,  and  ^^  would  kneel  down  and  talk 
with  him,  as  if  hs  had  been  there  present  with  his  associates ; 
and  if  she  had  found  by  chance  a  piece  of  glass  in  a  muck-bill 
or  in  the  street,  she  would  say  that  it  was  a  jewell  sent  from 
her  lord  and  husband.  If  devout  aQd  religious,  he  is  all  for 
fasting,  prayer,  ceremonies,  alms,  interpretations,  visions,  pro- 
phecies, revelations;  *^he  is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  full, 
of  the  spirit ;  one  while  he'is  saved,  another  while  damned,  or 
still  troubled  in  mind  for  his  sins ;  the  devil  will  surely  have 
him,  &c.  More  of  these  in  the  third  partition  of  loVe  melan- 
choly. ^  A  scholars  mind  is  busied  about  his  studies ;  he  ap- 
plauds himself  for  that  he  hath  done,  or  hopes  to  dd,  one 
while  fearing  to  be  out  in  his  next  exercise,  another  while 
contemning  all  censures;  envies  one,  emulates  another  j^  or 
else,  with  indefatigable  pains  and  meditation,  consumes  him- 
self. '  So  of  the  rest,  all  which  vary  according  to  the  more 
remiss  and  violent  impression  of  the  object,  or  ais  the  humour 
it  self  is  intended  or  remitted  :  for  some  are  so  gently  melan- 
choly, that,  in  all  their  carriag-e,  and  ^o  the  outward  appre-' 
hension  of  others,  it  can  hardly  be  discerned,  yet  to  them  an 
intolerable  biirden,  and  notto  be  endured.  ®  Qucedam occulta, 
qucedam  manifesta;  some  signs  are  manifest  and  obvious  to 
all  at  all  times,  some  to  few,  or  seldom,  or  hardly  perceived : 
let  them  keep  their  own  counsel,  none  will  take  noti<:e  or 
suspect  them.  They  do  not  express  in  outward  shew  their 
depraved  imaginations  (as  ^Hercules  de  Saxonia  observes), 
but  conceal  them  wholly  to  themselves^  and  are  very  wise  men, 
as  I  have  often  seen  :  some  fear  ;  some  do  not  fear  at  all,  as 
such  a>s  think  themselves  kings  or  dead;  some  have  more  sians, 
some  fewer,  some  great^  some  less;  some  vex,  fret,  still  rear, 
grieve,  lament,  suspect,  laugh,  sing,  weep,  chafe,  &c.  by  fits 
(as  I  have  said),  or  more  during  and  permanent.  Some  dote 
in  one  thing,  are  most  childish,  ana  ridiculous,  and  to  be 
wondered  at  in  that,  and  yet,  for  all  other  matters,  most  dis« 
creet  and  wise.  To  some  it  is  in  disposition,  to  another  in 
habit;  and,  as  they  write  of  beat  and  cold,  we  may  say  of  this 
humour,  one  is  melancholicus  ad  octo,  a  second  two  degrees 
less,  a  third  half  way.  'Tis  super-particular,  sesquialtera,  ses^ 


^De  hist  Med.  inirab.  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  b  Qenibns  flexis  loqai^nm  illo  voIiiit» 

et  adstare  jam  torn  patavit,  &c.  cQordomas.   Quad  Bit  proplieta,  et  inflaios  a 

SpiritQ  Sancto.  ^  <*  Qiii  fcnrensibas  cansajs  insadat,  nil  nisi  arreata  cogitat,  et 

aupplices  libellos ;  alios  non  nisi  Tersas  facit.    P.  Forestas.  «  Gordonios. 

f  Yerbo  non  exprimntat,  nee  opere,  slbd  a]t&  mente  recondunt ;  et  sunt- viri  pindentissimij 
qnos  ego  saepe  novi;  cum  roalii  sint  (fine  tiuiore^  utquise  reges  et  mortuospntaot,* 
plura  signa  qnidam  habent>  pauciora,  msgora^  minora. 
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quUertia^^iXkA  superbipartiens  tertmsj  quintasmekmchoKtSjifC, 
all  those  geometrical  proportions  are  too  liftle  to  expre^  it. 
*/if  comes  to  many  byfits^  arid  goes  ;  to  others  it  hcontinuate: 
many  (saith  ^  Faveritinus)  in  spring  and  fall  only  are  molested; 
sonie  once  a  year,  as  that  Roman,  ^  Galen  speaks  of;  "^oae^ 
at  the  conjunction  of  the  moon  alone,  or  some  unfortunate 
aspects,  at  isucb  and  «;uch  set  hours  and  times,  like  the  sea- 
tid^ ;  to  some  women  .when  they  be  with  child,  as  ^  Plater 
tiotes^  never  otherwise ;  to  others  'tis  setled  and  fixed :  to  one 
led  about  and  .variable  still  by  that  ignis  Jittiius  of  phantasie^ 
like  an  ai^fArt^i^,. or  running' gout,  'tis  here  and  there,  and  in 
every  joint,  \always  molesting  some  part  ot*  other;  or  if  the 
body  be  ftee,  in  a  myriad  of  forms  exercising  the  mind.  A 
second,  once. perad  venture  in  his  life,  hath  a  most  grievous  fir, 
once  in  seven  years,  once  in  five  years,  even  to  the  extremity 
of  madness,  death^  or  dotage,  and  that  upon  some  feral  acci- 
dent or  perturbation,  terrible  object,  and  that  for  a  time,  never 
perhaps  so  before,  never  after.  A  third  is  moved  upon  all 
such  trout>lesome  objects,  cross  fortune,  disaster,  and  violent 
passions,  otherwise  free,  once  troubled  in  three  or  four  years. 
A  fourth,  if  things  be  to  his  mind,  or  he  in  action,  well  pleased 
in  good  company,  is  most  jocund^  and  of  a  good  complexion ; 
if  .idle,  or  alone,  a  la  mort^  or  carried  away  wholly  with 
pleasant  dreams  and  phantasies,  but  if  once  crossed  and  dis- 
pleased, 

Pectore  concipiet  nil  nisi  triste  sue  : 

his  countenance  is  altered  on  a  sudden,  his  heart  heavy;  irk- 
some thoughts  crucifie  his  soul,  and  in  an  instant  he  is  moped 
or  weary  of  his  life,  he  will  kill  himself.  A  fifth  complains  in 
his  youth,  a  sixth  in  his  middle  age,  the  last  in  his  ola  age. 

Generally  thus  much  we  may  conclude  of  melancholy — ^that 
it  is  ^most  pleasant  at  first,  I  say,  mentis  igratissinf,us  error ,  a 
most  delightsome  humour,  to  be  alone,  dwell  alone,  walk  alone, 
.meditate,  lye  in  bed  whole  dayes,  dreaming  awake  as  it  were, 
and  frame  ^  thousand  phantastical  imaginations  tin  to  them- 
selves. They  are  never  better  pleai^ed  than  when  thev  are  so 
doing:  they  aYe  in  Paradise  for  the  time,  and  cannot  well  en- 
dure to  be  interrupt ;  with  him  in  the  poet. 


■^  pel  r  me  occidistis,  amici, 


Non^servastis^  ait- 

you  have  undone  him,  he  complains,  if  you  trouble  him:  tell 

■    .'  '  ' 

aTrallianns^  iib.  1 .  16.  Alii  intervalla  quedam  iiabent,  nt  etiam  consueta  administrent ; 
cilii  in  coniinao  delirio'  sunt,  &c.  ^Prag  mag.  Vere  tantum  et  ai]tamno.s         c  Lib. 

.  de  hnmoribus.         >    dGaiaQeriu?.  e  De  mentis  aliehat.  cap.  3.  ^Levitiad 

LemninSj  Jason  Pratetiluis.    Blauda  ab  initio.  ?  Hor.  ... 


* 
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him  what  incohrenience  will  follow,  what  will  be  the  event ; 
all  is  one ;  cmni$  advomituM :  ^'tis  so  pleasidit,  he  cannot  re-t 
frain.  He  may  thus  codtinne  peradventure  many  years  by 
reason  of  a  strong*  temperature,  or  some  mixture  of  business^ 
which  may  divert  hiis  cogitations :  but,  at  the  last,  hgsa  tma« 
ginaiioy  his  phantasie  is  crazed,  and,  now  habituated  to  such 
toyes,  cannot  but  work  still  like  a  fate;  the  scene  altersupona 
sudden;  fear  and  sdrrow  supplant  those  pleasing  thoughts; 
suspicion,  discontent,  and  perpetual  anxiety  succeed  in  their 
places;  sd  by  little  and  little,  by  that  shooing-hom  .of  idle* 
ness,  and  viJuntary  solitarinessi  Melancholy,  this  feral  fiend^ 
is  drawn  on ;  and 

^  Quantum  vertice  ad  auras 
^thereas,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit : 

it  was  not  so  delicious  at  first,  as  it  is  now  bitter  and  harsh :  a 
cankered  soul  macerated  with  cares  and  discontents,  tcedium 
viiaf  impatience,  {^ony,  inconstancy,  irresolution,  precipitiite 
them  unto  unspeakable  miseries.     They  cannot  endure  com* 
pany,  light,  or  life  it  self,  somd;  unfit  for  action,  and  the  Irke. 
^  Their  bodies  are  lean  and  dryed  up,  withered,  ug^ly,  their 
looks  harsh,  very  dull,  and  their  souls  tormented*  as  they  are 
more  or  less  intangled,  as  the  humour  h^th  been  intended,  or 
according  to  the  continuance  of  time  they  have  been  troubled. 
To  discern  all  which  symptomes  the  better,  ^  Rhaais  the 
Arabian  makes  three  degrees  of  them.    The  first  is  ^faha  co^ 
gitatiOf  false  conceits  and  idle  thoughts ;  to  misconstrue  and 
amplifie,  aggravating  every  thing  they  conceive  or  fear:  the 
second  is^jalsa  cogitaia  hquiy  to  talk  to  themselves,  o^r  to  use 
'  inarticulate,  incondite  Voices,  speeches,  obsolete  gestures,  and 
plainly  to  utter  their  minds  and  conceits  of  their  hearts  by 
their  words  and  actions,  as  tolau^h,  weep,  to  be  silent,  not  to 
sleep,  eat  their  meat,  &c.  the  third  is  to  put  in  practice  that 
•which  they  think  or  speak. ,    Savanarola  (Rub.  11.  tract.  8. 
cap.  \.  de (sgritudine)  confirms  as  much:  ^tehen  he  begins  to 
express  that  in  toords,  which  he  conceives  in  his  heartier  talks 
idlffj  or  goes  from  one  thing  to  another  (which  «  Gordonlns 
calls  nee  caput  habentia^  nee  caudam)^  he  is  in  the  middle  way^ 
**6ttf ,  when  he  begins  to  act  it  likewisjBj  and  to  put  hisjbpperie^ 
in  execution^  he  is  then  in  the  extent  of  melancholy  or  madness 


•  Facilis  descensus  Averni.        »>  Virg.         c  Corpus  cadaverosnm.  Psa.  67.  Carii 
«st  facies  mea  pre  ferritadine  animsB.  ^  Lib.  9.  ad  AJmansoism.  ^PncticlL 

iDcgore.  ^Quom  ore  loquitur  quae  corde  coocepit,  quum  snbito  ^e  nn&re  »dl 

aliad  transit,  neqne  rationem  de  aliqao  reddit^  tunc  est  in  medio :  at  quum  incipit  ope- 
rari  ^qsb  loqcntar,  in  somm*  grada^st  ff  Gap.  19.  Partic.  %   Loquitur  deoarik;  et 

ad  alios,  ac  si  vere  prRieates.  Aug.  c.  11.  lib«  de  curapro  mortuis  gor^niA.  lUuisia. 
^  Quom  res  ad  boc  devenit,  at  ea,  quae  cdgitare  cceperity  of  promsJL,  hlqtm  actn  |i0r. 
|uscea(«  turn  pei^cta  mdaiioholia  eat,  • 
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it  setf.  This  progress  of  melancholy  vou  shall  easily  observe 
in  tl^em  that  ha^^e  been  so  affected :  thejgro  snnliii§^  to  them- 
selves at  firsi,  at  length  they  langh  out ;  at  fitst  solitary^  at  last 
they  can  endure  no  company:  or,  if  they  dp,  they  are  now 
ttizards,  past  sense  and  shame,  quite  moped ;  they  care  not 
what  they  say  or  do ;  all  their  actions,  Words,  vestures,  a«& 
furious  or  ridiculous.  At  first  his  mind  is  troubled ; '  he  doth 
not  attend  what  is  said ;  if  you  can  tell  him  a  tale,  he  cryes  at 
last,  what  said  you  ?  but  in  the  end  he  mutters  to  himself,  as 
old  women  do  many  times,  or  old  men  when  they  sit  alone; 
upon  a  sudden  they  lau^h,  whoop,  hollow,  or  run  away,  and  ^ 
iiwear  they  see  or  hear  players,  "*  devils,  hobgoblins,  ghosts ; 
strike,  or  strut,  &c.  grow  humorous  in  the  end.  Like  him  in 
the  poet — scene  ducentoSyStBpedecemservos-^he  will  dress  hmt^ 
self,  and  undress^  careless  at  last,  grows  insensible,  stupid,  or 
mad.  >  He  howls  like  a  woolf,  barks  like  a  dog,  and  raves  like 
Ajax  and  Orestes,  hears  musick  and  outcryes,  which  no  man 
else  hears;  as <^ he  did  whom  Amatus  Lusitanus  mentioneth 
{cent.  3.  cura  65),  01^  that  woman  in  ^  Springer,  that  spake 
many  languages,  and  said  she  Was  possessed ;  that  farmer,  in 
«  Prdsper  Calenus,  that  disputed  and  discoursed  learnedly  ifi 
philosophy  and  astronomy,  with  Alexander  Achilles  his  master, 
at  Boloigne  in  Italy.     But  of  these  I  have  already  spoken. 

Who  can  sufficiently  speak  of  these  symptomes,  or  prescribe 
rules  to  comprehend  them  ?  As  Echo  to  the  painter  in  Ausor 
liius,  ^aite,  quid  affeetas^  ^c.  foolish  fellow,  what  wilt?  if  you 
must  needs  paint  me,  paint  a  voice,  et  similem  si  vispingere, 
jnnge  sonum:  if  you  will  describe  melancholy,  describe  a  phan- 
tastical  conceit,  a  corrupt  imagination,  vain  thoughts  and  dif- 
ferent; which  who  can  do?  The  four  and  twenty'letters  make 
no  more  variety  of  words  in  divers  languages,  than  melancholy 
conceits  produce  diversity  of  symptomes  in  several  persons. 
They  are  irregular,  obscure,  various,  so  infinite,  Proteus  him- 
self is  not  so  divers ;  you  may  as  well  make  the  moon  a  new 
coat,  as  a  true  character  of  a  melancholy  man ;  as  soon  find 
the  motion  of  a  bird  in  the  air,  as  the  heart  of  man,  a  melan- 
choly man.  They  are  so  confused,  I  say,-  divers,  intermixt 
with  other  diseases-^-~as  the  species  be  confounded,  (which  ^  I 
have  shewed)  so  are  the  symptomes ;  sometimes  with  head- 
ach,  cachexia,  dropsie,  stone  (as  you  may  perceive  by  those 
several  examples  and  illustrations,  collected  by  ^Hildesheim, 
spicil.  2.  Mercurialis,  consiL  118.  cap.  6.  et  11),  with  head-ach, 

^Melancholicns  se  videre  et  aadire  pntat  dsDmones.     Lavater^  de  speciris^  par.  3* 
evp.  %  b  Wienis^  1.  3.  c.  31.  c  Michael,  a  musician.  <>Malleo  uudeL 

e  l^ib.  de  atri  bile.  f  Part  1.  Sabe.  2.  Memb.  2.  e  De  delirio,  melancholilt 

et  mania.  * 
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.epilepsie,  pmpi8mu»(TrincaveIlius,  conn/.  12.  l^.l.cons^LSS) 
with  gout,  caninus  qppetitus  (Montanus,  eon^/.26.^e.23.  234. 
249),  with  falling-sicKness,  head-ach,  yertigo,  lycantbropia^ 
&c.  (J.  Caesar  Claudinus,  constdt.  4.  consult.  80.  et  116)  with 
gout,  agues,  hemroids,  stone,.  &c.  Who  can  distinguish  these 
melancholy  sytnptomes  so  intermixt  with  others,  or  apply 
them  to  their  several  kinds,  confine  them  into  method  i  'Tis 
hard,  I  confess ;  yet  I  have  disposed  of  them  as  I  could,  and 
will  descend  to  particularize  them  according  to  their  species: 
for  hitherto  I  have  expatiated  in  more  general  lists  or  terms, 
speaking  promiscuously  of  such  ordinary  signs,  which  occur 
amongst  writers.  Not  that  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  one 
man ;  for  that  were  to  paint  a  monster  or  chimera,  not  a  man  ; 
but  some  in  one,  some  in  another,  and  that  successively  or  at 
several  times. 

Which  I  have  been  the  more  curious  to  express  and  report, 
not  to  upbraid  any  miserable  man,  or  by  way  of  derision  (I 
rather  pity  them),  but  the  better  to  discern,  to  apply  remedies 
unto  them ;  and  to  shew  that  the  best  an4  soundest  of  us  all  is 
in  great  danger ;  how  much  we  ought  to  fear  our  own  fickle 
estates,  remember  our  miseries  and  vanities,  examine  and  hu-  * 
miliate  our  selves,  seek  to  God,  and  call  to  him  for  mercy, 
that  needs  not  look  for  any  rods  to  iscoutge  oui/ selves,  since 
we  carry  them  in  our  bowels,  and  that  our  /souls  are  in  a  mi- 
serable captivity,  if  the  light  of  grace  and  heavenly  truth  doth 
not  shine  continually  upon  us ;  and  by  our  discretion  to  mo- 
derate our  selves,  to  be  more  circumspect  and  wary  in  the 
.midst  of  these  dangers. 


memb.il    SUBSECT.  1. 

*  Symptomes  of  Head^Melancholy. 

Ip^no  symptomes  appear  about  the  stomachy  nor  the  blood  be 
muqffected,  and  fear  and  sorrow  continue,  it  is  to  be  thought 
the  brain  it  self' is  troubled^  by  reason  of  a  melancholy  juyce 
bred  in  «>,  or  otherwayes  conveyed  into  it;  and  that  evil  juyce 
is  from  the  distemperature  of  the  part^  or  left  after  some  in- 
flammation.  Thus  far  Piso.  But  this  is  not  alwayes  true  ; 
for  blood  and  hypochondries  both  are  often  afiTectea  even  id 
head-melancholy.  ^Hercules  de  SaxoniS  differs  here  from 
the  common  current  of  writers,  putting  peculiar  signs  of  head- 


r«/l 


.*  Nicholas  Piso.      Si  sigma  circa  Tentricalam  non  apparent^  nee  sanguis  male  affec> 
tos,  et  adsiint  timor  et  raoestitia,  cerebram  ipsam  existiinandum  est^  &c.  >> Tract, 

de  mel.  c  13,  &c.    Ex  intemperie  spirituum>  et  cerebri  motu  et  tenebrositate. 
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melancholy,  from  the  isole  dmtemperature  of  spirits  iii  the 
brain,  as  they  are  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist,  all  without  matter, 
Jrom  the  motion  alone,  and  tenebrosity  of  spirits.  Of  melan- 
choly which  proceeds  from  humours  by  adustion,  he  treats 
apart,  with  their  several  symptomes  and  cures^  The  common 
signs,  if  it  be  by  essence  in  the  head,  are  ruddiness  of  face,  high 
sanguine  complexion^mx^stpart,  (rubore  saturato,  <^one  calls  it)  a 
blewisfa,  and  sometimes  full  of  pumples,  with  red  eyes.  ( Avi- 
cenna,  /.  3.  fen.  2.  Tract.  4.  c,  18.  Duretus,  and  others  out 
of  Galen  de  affect  l.  S.  c.  6).  ^  Hercules  de  SaxbniS,  to  this 
of  redness  efface,  adds  heai^inessof  the  heady  fixed  and  hollow, 
eyes.  "^If  it  proceed  from  dryness  of  the  brain,  then. their 
lieadswill  be  light,  vertiginous,  and  they  most  apt  to  wake,  and 
to  continue  whole  months  together  without  sleep.  Few  excrC' 
ments  in  their  eyes  and  nostrils ;  and  ojien.  bald  by  reason  of 
excess  of  dryness,  Montaltus  adds  (c.  17).  Tf  it  proceeds  from 
moisture,  dulness,  drowsiness,  head-ach  follows;  and  (as 
Sallust.  SaWianus,  c.  1 ./.  2.  out  of  his  own  experience  found) 
epileptical,  with 'a  multitude  of  humours  in  the  head.  They 
are  very  bashful,  if  ruddy,  apt  to  blush^  and  to  be  red  upon 
all  occasions,  prassertim  si  metus  accesserit.  But  the  chiefest 
symptome  to  aiscern  this  species,  as  I  have  said,  is  this,  that 
there  be  no  notable  signs  in  the  stomach,  hypochondries,  or 
elsewhere,  digna,  as  ^  Montaltus  terms  them,  or  of  greater 
note,  because  oftentimes  the  passions  of  the  stomach  concurr 
with  them.  Wind  is  common  to  all  three  species,  and  is  not 
excluded,  only  that  of  the  hypochondries  is  ^  more  windy  than 
the  rest,  saith  Hollerius.  Aetius  {tetrab.  I.  2.  se.  8.  c  9.  et  10) 
maintaitisthe  same :  ^if  there  be  more  si^ns,  and  more  evident,  in 
the  head  than  elsewhere,  the  brain  is  primarily  afrected,and  pre- 
scri  bes  h^ad-melancholy  to  be  cured  oy  meats  (amongst  the  rest) 
void  of  wind,  and  goodjuyce,  not  excluding  wind,  or  corrupt 
blood,  even  in  head-melancholy  itself;  but  these  species  are 
often  confounded,  and  so  are  their  symptomes,  as  I  have  already 
proved.  The  symptomes  of  the  mmd  are  superfluous  and  con- 
tinual cogitations ;  ^for^  when  the  head  is  heated^  it  scorcheth 


A  Facie  sant  robente  et  livescente,  qaibna  etiara  ali(|nando  adsnot  pastole.  ^  ^  Jo. 
Pftntheon,  cap.  de  Mel,  Si  cerebnim  primario  afBciatnr,  adsnnt  capitis  gravitas,  fin 
oenU,  &e.  ^  Lanrenl  cap.  6.  Si  a  cerebro,  ex  siooitate,  toin  capitia  erit  levitas,  aitia, 
visilia,  paacitaa  aaperfloitatom  in  oculis  et  naribtu  ^Si  nalla  digna  Isesio  ventri- 

cQio,  qaoniara,  in  nac  melancholill  capitis,  exigaa  nonunnqoam  ven^icnli  pathemata 
coeont ;  dao  enim  bac  membra  aibi  invicem  affectionem  tranamittnnt  *\Po8trema 
BMgia  flatooaa.  ^ Si  minos  molestie  circa  yeatricalom  ant  yentrem,  ip  iia  cerebrum 

primario  aflBcitar ;  et  carare  opoitet  banc  affectam^^  per  ciboa  flattla  exsortes,  et  bonse 
concoctionis.  Sec.  raro  cerebrum  afficitor  sine  ventriculo.  ^  ff  Sanguinem  adarit  ca- 
put calidius ;  et inde  fttmimelaDOholici adosti animum exagitant 
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the  blood;  andjrom  thence  proceed  melancholy  fumes^  which 
tnmble  the  mt9i€2(Avicenna)  r  They  are  very  cholerick,  and  soon 
hot,  solitary,  sad, often  silent^  watchfu^I,  discontent  (Montaltus, 
cap.  24).  If  any  thing  trouble  them,  they  cannot  sleep,  but 
fret  themselves. still,  till  another  object  mitigate,  or  time  wear 
it  out.  They  have  grievous  passions,  and  imnioderate  per- 
turbations of  the  mind,  fear,  sorrow,  &c.  yet  not  so  continu- 
ate,  but  that  they  are  sometimes  merry,  apt  to  profuse  laughter 
(which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at),  and  thai;  by  the  authority 
of  *  Galen  himself,  by  a  reason  of  mixture  of  blood;  pr^^teftn 
joeons  delectantur,  et  irrisores  plerumgue  sunt:  it  they  be 
ruddy,  they  are  delighted  in  jests,  and  oftentimes  scoffers 
themselves,  conceited,  and  (as  Rodericus  a  Vega  comments 
on  that  place  of  Gralen)  merry,  witty,  of  a  pleasant  disposition, 
w^d  yet  grievously  melancholy  -anon  after.  Omnia  discunt 
mne  doctore^  saith  Aretaeus  t  they  learn  without  a  teacher : 
find,,  as  ^Laurentius  supposeth,  those  feral  passions  and 
fv^iptomes  of  such  as  think  themselves,  glass,  pitchers,  fea- 
thers, &c.  speak  stirang^  languages,  proceed  a  colore  cerebri 
(if  it  be  in  excess),  ficom  the  brains  distempered  heat. 


SUBSECT.  II. 

Symptomes  oftmndy  Hypochondriacal  Melancholy. 

In  this  hypochandriacidorfliituousmelancholVithe  symptomes 
are  so  afnbwuous^  (sakh  ^  Crato,  in  a  counsel  of  his  for  a  noble- 
woman) that  the  most  exquisite  physicians  canwtdetermineof 
the  part  affected.  Matthew  Flaccius,  consulted  about  a  noble 
matron,  confessed  as  much,  that  in  this  malady,  he,  with  Hoi- 
lerius,Fracastorius,Falopius,  and  others,  beingto  give  their  sen- 
tence of  a  party  labouringofhy  pochondriacal  melancholy,  could 
not  find. out  by  the  S3rmptomes,  which  part  was  most  especially 
affected  :  some  said  the  womb,  sokne  heart,  some  stomach,  &c. 
and  therefore  Crato  (consiL  24.  lib.  1)  boldly  avers,  that,  in  this 
diversity  of  symptomes  which  commonly  accompany  this  disease 
^no  physician  can  truly  say  what  partis  affected.  Galen  (lib.  3. 
deloc,  effect.)  reckons  up  these  ordinary  symptomes  (which  all 
the  neotericks  repeat)  outof  Diodes;  only  this  faulthefindswith 
him,  that  he  puts  notyear  and  sorrow  amongst  the  other  signs. 

•  Lib.  de  loc.  affect  cap.  6.'  ^  Gap.  6.  c  Hildesheim^  apicil.  I.  de  mel.  la 

)iypochDndriac&  malaiicholiA,  adeo.amb^^  sont  «ymptomata,  at  etuun  exeraitatissmii 
mefUci  deloco  affiecto  statoere  Don  possint  d  jlf edici  de  loco  aifecto  neqaenot 

atatnere.    '  ^ 
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TrincaTeilius  excuseth  Diocles  (/t&.3.  con«t/.  35)^  because  that 
oftentimes,  in  a  strong  head  and  constitutiony  a  generous  spirit, 
and  a  valiant^  these  symptomes  appear  not,  by  reason  of  his 
valour  and  courage.  ^Hercules  de  Saxonid(to  whom  I  sub- 
scribe) is  of  the  same  mind  (which  I  have  before  touched)  that 
Jear  and  sorrow  are  not  generally  symptomes :  some  fear,  and 
are  not  sad ;  some  be  sad,  and  fear  not ;  some  neither  fear  nor 

S'eve*  The  rest  are  thes^,  beside  fear  and  sorrow,  ^  sharp 
chings,  fuhorae  crudities,  heat  in  the  bowels^  wind  and 
rumbling  in  the  guts^  vehement  gripings,  pain  in  the  belly,  and 
stomach  sometimes,  after  m^eat  that  is  hard  of  concoction^ 
much  watering  of  the  stomach,  and  moist  spittle,  cold  sweaty 
importunus  sudor,  unseasonable  sweat  all  over  the  body,  ^as 
Octarius  Horatianus,  lib*  2.  cap.  5.  calls  it)  coldjoynts,  vi- 
digestions;  ^  they  cannot  endure  their  own  fulsome  belcMfigs ; 
continual  wind  about  their  hypochondries,  heat  and  griping  in 
their  bowels ;  prsecordia  sursum  convellnntur,  midrijf,  and 
bowels  are  pulled  up  ;  the  veins  abdut  their  eyes  look  red,  and 
swell  from  vapours  and  wind.    Their  ears  sing  now  and  then ; 
Tertigo  and  giddiness  come  by  fits,  turbulent  dreams,  dri- 
ness,  leanness ;  apt  they  are  to  sweat  upon  all  occasions,  of  all 
colours  and  complexions.    Many  of  them  are  high  coloured, 
especially  after  meals ;  which  symptome  Cardinal  Csesius  was 
much  troubled  with,  and  of  which  he  complained  to  Prosper 
Calenus  his  phjrsician,  he  could  not  eat,  or  drink  a  cup  of 
wine,  but  he  was  as  red  in  the  face,  as  if  he  had  been  at  a 
maiors  feast.     That  symptome  alone  vexeth  many.  '  ^  Some 
again  are  black,  pale,  ruddy ;  sometime- their  shoulders  and 
shoulder-blades  ake  :  there  is  a  leaping  all  over  their  bodies, 
sudden  trembling,  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  that  cardiaca 
passjto,  grief  in  the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  which  maketh  the 
patient  think  his  heart  itself  aketh,  and  sometimes  suffocation,* 
difficultas  anhelituSy  short  breath,  hard  wind,  strong  pulse, 
swooning.     M ontanus  (consil.  55), Trincavellius  (lib.  3.  consU. 
36.  et.  S7),.Fernelius  (co««.  48),  Frambesarius  (con^^.  Kb.l. 
nonsiL  ]  7),  Hildesheim,  Claudinus,  &c.  give  instance  of  every 
particular.  The  peculiar  symptomes,  which  properly  belohgto 
«ach  part^  be  these.     If  it  proceed  from  the  stomachy  saith 


9  Tract  poatvino  de  meL  Patavii  edit.  1630.  per  Bosettam  Biblion.  cap.  S. 
^'Acidi  mctas,  cmditates,  SBstoftin  praecordiu,. flatus,  ioterdain  ventriooU  oolores  ve- 
hementes,  8uintc>qae  cibo  concoctu  difficili,  spntum  homidam  idqae  mnltom  seqaetifr, 
&«.  Hip.  lib.  de  mel.  Galenas^iMelanetias  e  Rnfib  et  Aetio.  Altomarns,  Piso,  Mon- 
:teltiis,  Bruel,  Wecker,  &c.  ^  Circa  preecordia  de  assidad  in£|ptione  qne- 

rantof ;  et  cnm,  sadoretotiiui  Corporis  importimo,  fngidos  articjoles  ssepe  patiantor^  indi- 
-icestione  laboranty  rnctus  suos  ihsuaves  perhorrescont,  viseeram  delores  habent 
^  Montahus,  c.  13.  Wecker>  Fachsios,  c.  13.  Altomarus^  c.  7.  Ltiurentius,  c.  73. 
Brael,  Gordon. 
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*  Savanarola,  His  full  of  .pain,  wind.     Guianerius .  adds,  vefr 
tigo  nausea,  much  spitting, .  &c.     If  from  the  myraehe,  a 
swelling  and  wind  in  the  hypochondries,  a  loathing,  and  appe- 
tite to  Fomit^  pulling  upward.       If  from  the  heart,  aking  and 
trembling  of  it,  much  neaviness.     If  from  the  liver,  there  is 
usually  a  pain  in  the  right  hypochondry.     If  from  the  spleen, 
hardness  and  grief  in  the  left  hypochondry,  a  rumbling,  much 
appetite  and  small  digestion  (Avicenna).      If  from  the  mesa- 
ra'ick  veins  and  liver  on  the  other  side,  little  or  no  appetite 
(Here,  de  Saxonia).    If  from  the  hypochondrtes,arumbiing  in- 
flation, concoction  is  hindred,  often  belching,  &c.     And  from 
these  crudities,  windy  vapours  ascend  up  to  the  brain,  which 
trouble  the  imagination,  and  cause  fear,  sorrow,  dulness,  heavi- 
ness, many^  terrible  conceits  and  chimeras,  as  Lemnius   w«ll 
observes  (It  I.  c.  16) :  as^a  black  and  thick  cloud  covers  the 
sun^  and  intercepts  his  beams  and  lights  so  doth  this  melan-^ 
choly  vapour  obnubilate  the  mindy  inforce  it  to  many  absurd 
thoughts  and  imaginations^  and  compel  good,  wise,  honest, 
discreet  men  (arising  to  the  brain  from  the  "^  lower  parts,  as 
smoak  out  of  a  chimney)  to  dote,  speak,  and  do  that  which 
becomes  them  not,  their  persons,  callings,  wisdoms.     One,  by 
reason  of  those  ascending  vapours  and  gri pings  rumbling  be- 
neath, will  not  be  perswaded  but  that  he  hath  a  serpent  in  his 
guts,  a  viper;  another,  froo^s.     Trallianus  relates  a  story  of  a 
womao,  tnat  imagined  she  had  swallowed  an  eel,  or.a  serpent; 
and  Felix  VlsLtevus  {observat.  lib.  1)  hath  a  most  memorable 
example  of  a  countreyman  of  his^  that  by  chance  falling  into 
a  pit  where  fro^  and  frogs-spawn  was,  and  a  little  of  that 
water  swallowed,  began  to  suspect  that  he  had  likewise  swal- 
lowed frogs  s^awn;  and,  with  that  conceit  and  fear,  his  phan- 
tasie  wrought  so  far,  that  he  verily  thought  he  had  young  live 
frogs  in  his  belly,  qui  vivebant  ex  alimento  suo^  that  lived  by 
bis  nourishment,  and  was  so  certainly  perswaded  of  it,  that,  for 
mapy years  following,  he  conld  Wt  be  rectified  in  his  conceit: 
he  studied  phvsick  seven  y«ars  together,  to  cure  himself,  tra- 
velled into  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  to  conferr  with  the  best 
physicians  about  it,  and,  anno  1609,  asked  his  counsel  amongst 
the  rest.     He  told  him  it  was  wind,  his  conceipt,  &c.  but  mat' 
dicus  contraMcere^  et  ore  et  scriptis  probare  nitebatur  :  no 
saying  would  serve  :  it  was  no  wind,  but  real  frogs :  and  do 
you  not  hear  them  croak  ?  Platerus  would  have  deceived  him, 
D^  putting  live  frogs  into  his  excrements :  but  he,  being  a  phy- 
sician himself,  would  not  be  deceived,  vir  prudens  alias^  et 

ft  Pract.  msgor.  Dolor  ia  eo  et  ventontas,  naosea.  b  Ut  him  densaqne  nobes, 

•oli  offosa,  radios  et  Inmen  ejus  intercipit  et  offascat :  sic,  &c.  c  ij  t  fomss  c 

camino. 
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dacttis^  a  wise  aind  learned  man  otherwise;  a  doctor  of  physiek; 
and  aftier  seven  years  dotage  in  this  kind,  aphantasiatiberatus 
est,  he  was  cured.  Laurentiiis  and  Goulart  have  many  such 
examples,  if  you  be  desirous  to  read  them.  One  commodity, 
above  the  rest  which  are  melancholy,  these  windy  flatuous  have 
-^lucidaintervalla:  their  symptomes  and  gains  are  not  usu- 
ally so  continuate  as  the  rest,  but  come  by  fits,  fear  and  sorrow 
and  the  rest :  yet,  in  another^  they  exceed  all  others ;  and  that 
is,  ^  they  are  luxurious,  incontinent,  and  prone  to  venery,  by 
reason  of  wind,  et facile  amant,  et  quamlibet  Jere  amant  (Jason 
Pratensis)-  ^Rhasisis  of  opinion,  that  Venus  doth  many  of 
them  much  good ;  the  other  symptomes  of  the  mind  be  com- 
mon with  the  rest* 


SUBSECT.  III. 

Symptomes  of  Melancholy  abounding  in  the  whole  body. 

X  HEIR  bodies,  that  are  affected  with  this  universal  mefan- 
choly,  are  most  part  black ;  ^  the  melancholy  juyce  isredundanf 
all  over  ;  hirsute  they  are,  and  lean ;  they  have  broad  veins, 
their  blood  is  gross  and  thick.    ^  Th^r  spleen  is  weak,  and  a 
liver  apt  to  ingender  the  humour;  they  have  kept  bad  diet,  or 
have  had  some  evacuation  stopped,  as  hsemroids,  or  months  in 
women,  which  ^  Trallianus,in  the  cure,  would  have  carefully  to 
be  inquired,  and  withal  to  observe  of  what  complexion  the  party 
is,  black  or  red.     For,  as  Forrestus  and  HoUerius  contend,  if 
^they  be  black,  it  proceeds  from  abundance  o*f  natural  melan- 
'  choly ;  if  it  proceed  from  cares,  agony,  discontents,  diet^  exer- 
cise, &c.  tliey  may  be  as  well  of  any  other  colour,  red,  yellow, 
pale,  as  black,  and  yet  their  whole  blood  corrupt ;  prcerubri 
colore  scepe  sunt  tales ^  scepe  Aavi  (saith  ^Montaltus,  cap,  22). 
The  best  way  to  discern  this  species,  is  to  let  them  bleed : 
if  the  blood  be  corrupt,  thick,  and  black,  and  they  withal  free 
irom  those  hypochondriacal  symptomes,  and  not  so  grievously 
troubled  with  them,  or  those  of^the  head,  it  argues  they  are 
melancholy  a  toto  corpore.    The  fumes  which  arise  from  this 

»  Hypoehondriaci  iQa^ime  affectant  coire^  et  mnltipUcatnr  coitns  in  ipsis^  eo  qnod 
ventositates  miiltiplicantar  in  hypochondriis,  et  coitns  saepe  allevat  has  ventositates, 
b  Cont.  lib.  1.  tract.  9.  c  Wecker.  Melaocholicos  snccns  toto  corpore  rednndans. 

d  Splen  natar&  imbecillior.    Montaltns^  cap.  22.  «  Lib.  1.  cap:  16.*^    Interrogare 

convenit,  an  aliqna  evacnationis  retentio  oDvenerit,  viri  in  haBmorrhoi'd.  maliemm  men- 
stnris ;  et  vide  faciem  similiter,  an  sit  mbiconda.  ^'Natnrales  nigri  acquisiti  a  toto 

eorpore,  saepe  ribicnndi.  frMontaltos,  cap.  22.  Pisa  Ex  colore  san^nis^  si 

minaas  venam,  si  float  niger^Su;. 
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corrupt  blood,  disturb  the  mind,  and  make  tbemfearfal  andsor- 
rowfnXbeavy  hearted,  as  tbe  rest,  defected,  discontented,  soli- 
tary, silent,  weary  of  their  lives,  dulband  heavy,  or  merry,  &c. 
and,  if  far  gone,  that  which  Apuleius  wished  to  his  epemy,by 
way  of  imprecation^  is  true  in  them :  ^dead  mens  bones^  hob' 
goblins,  ghosts,  are  ever  in  their  minds,  and  meet  them  still  in 
every  turn  :  all  the  bugbears  of  the  night,  and  terrours  and 
fairy  babes  oftombs  and  graves,  are  before  their  eyes  andin  their 
thoughts,  as  to  women  and  children,  \f  they  be  in  the  dark  alone. 
If  they  hear,  or  read,  or  see,  any  tragical  object,  it  sticks  by 
them;  they  are  afraid  of  death,  and  yet  weary  of  their  lives ;  in 
their  discontented  humours,  they  auarrel  with  all  the  world,  bit* 
terly  invei&ph,  tax  satyrically ;  and,  because  they  cannot  other- 
wise vent  their  passions,  or  redress  what  is  amiss,  as  they  mean, 
they  will,  by  violent  death,  at  last  be  revenged  on  themselves. 


SUBSECT.  IV. 

Symptomes  of  Maids,  Mins,  and  Widows  Melancholy, 

XfECAUSE  Lodovicus  Mercatus  (in  his  second  book  de  mu" 
lier.  affect,  e.  4),  and  Hodericus  a  Castro  {demorb-  mulier,  c.  3. 
/.  2),  two  famous  physicians  in  Spain,  Daniel  Sennertus  of 
Wittenberg  {lib.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  13),  with  others,  have  vouch- 
safed, in  their  works  notlon^smce  published,  to  write  two  just 
treatises  de  Melancholid  Virginum,  Monialium,  et  Viduarum, 
as  a  peculiar  species  of  melancholy  (which  I  have  already 
specified)  distinct  from  the  rest,  (^for  it  much  differs  from 
that  which  commonly  befalls  men  and  other  women,  as  having 
one  only  cause  proper  to  women  alone)  I  may  not  omit,  in  this 
general  survey  of  melancholy  symptomes,  to  set  down  the 
particular  signs  of  such  parties  so  misaffected. 
.  The  causes  are  assigned  out  of  Hippocrates,  Cleopatra, 
Moschion,  and  those  old  gynceciorum  scriptores,  of  this  feral 
malady,  in  more  ancient  maids,  widows,  and  barren  women, oft 
septum  transversum  violatum(^?i\i\k  Mercatus),  by  reason  of  the 
midriffe  t>r  diaphragma,  heart  and  brain  ofleuded  with  those 
vicious  vapours  which  come  from  menstruous  blood :  inflammar- 
tionemarterice  ctVcaifor^tem^Rodericus  adds,an  inflammation  of 


»Apnl.  1*  1.  Semper  ohvias  speciea  mortaoram:  qnidqaid  umbranim  est  iispjani, 
<}iiidquid  lemiiniin  et  larvamiii,  ooulia  sais  ag^erunt:  aibi  fii^^t  omnia  Boctiam  oc- 
earsacala,  omnia  bostoram  formidamina ;  omnia  sepnlcrornm  terriculaiDenta, 
li'Differt  enim  ab  ek  qoae  wis  et  reiiqaiB  feminis  commaniter  coMttDgit,  profinam, 
habeus  causaam,  ^ 
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the  back,  which  with  the  fest  is  offended  by  ^that  fuliginous 
exhalation  of  corrupt  seed,  troubling  the  brain,  heart  and 
mind ;  the  brain  I  say,  not  in  essence,  but  by  consent ;  tent- 
versa  e^im  hujus  affect  As  causa  ah  uteropendet^  et  a  sanguinis 
menstrui  malitid  ;  for,  in  a  word,  the  whole  malady  proceeds 
from  that  inflammation,  piitredity,  black  smoky  vapours,  &c. 
from  thence  come  care,  sorrow,  and  anxii^ty,  obfuscation  of 
spirits,  agony,  desperation  and  the  like,  which  are  intended 
or  remitted,  si  amatorius  accesserit  ardor ,  or  any  other  violent 
object  or  perturbation  of  mind.  This  melancholy  may  happen 
to  widows,  with  much  care  and  sorrow,  as  frequently  it  doth, 
by  reason  of  a  sudden  alteration  of  their  accustomed  coyrse 
of  life,  &c.  To  such  as  lye  in  childe-bed,  ob  suppressampur" 
aationem  ;  but  to  nunnes  and  more  ancient  maids,  and  some 
Darren  women,  for  the  causes  abovesaid,  'tis  more  familiar ; 
crebrius  his  quam  reliauis  accidit,  inquit  Rodericus ;  the  rest 
are  not  altogether  excluded. 

Ou^  of  these  causes  Rodericus  defines  it,  with  Aretaeus,  to 
be  angorem  animiy  a  vexation  of  the  mind,  a  sudden  sorrow 
from  a  small,  light,  or  no  occasion,  ^with  a  kind  of  still  dotage 
and  grief  of  some  part  or  other,  head,  heart,  breasts,  sides, 
back,  belly,  &c.  with  much  solitariness,  weeping,  distraction, 
&c.  from  which  they  are  sometimes  suddenly  delivered,  be-' 
cause  It  comes  and  goes  by  fits,  and  is  not  so  permanent  as 
other  melancholy. 

But,  to  leave  this  brief  description,  the  most  ordinary  symp- 
tomes  be  these  :  pulsatio  juxta  dorsum^  a  beating  about  the 
back,  which  is  almost  perpetual;  theskinismany times  rough, 
squalid,  especially  (as  Aretaeus  observes)  about  the  arms,  knees^ 
atad  knuckles.  The  midriffe  and  heart-strings  do  burn  and  beat 
very  fearfully;  and,  when  this  vapour  or  fume  is  stirred,  flyeth 
upward,  the  neart  itself  beats,  issore  grieved,  and  faints;yaicce# 
stccitaie  prtecluduntury  ut  difficulter  possit  ab  uteri  strangula* 
tione  cft^cemi,  like  fits  of  the  mother;  alvus  plerisquenil  reddit, 
aliis  exiguum^  acrcy  biliosum  ;  lotiumJlavuin»  They  complain 
.many  times,  saith  Mercatus,of  agreatpain  in  their  heads,  about 
their  hearts,  and  hypochondries,  and  so  likewise  in  their  breasts* 
w^ichare  oftensore ;  sometimes  ready  to  swoon,theirfaces  are 
inflamed^  and  red,  they  are  dry,  thirsty,  suddenly  hot,  much 

>  Ex  menstrni  sangainis  tetr&  ad  cor  et  cerebram  exhalatione  :  vitiatam  semen  meo- 
tem  pertarbat,  &c.  non  per  essentiam,  sed  per  cons ensnm.  Animas  moerens  et  anxioa 
inde  malam  trahit,  et  spiritas  cerebri  obfnscantur ;  qpsB  ouncta  an^entar,  &e.  b  Com 
tacito  deiirioac  dolore  alictgns  partis  intemie,  dorsi,  hvpochondni,  cordis*  regionem  et 
miivertam  mammam  interdom  occapantis,  &c.  Gatu  aliqaando  sqaaKda^  aspera,  nigo« 
■a,  pnecipne  cabitis,  genibns,  et  d^toram  articnlis ;  pnecordia  ingenti  saepe  terrore 
sBstaant  et  pnlsant;  camqae  vapor  ezoitatos  sorsnm  evolat,  cor  palpitat  aut  preraitor, 
animus  deficit.  Sec. 
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troubled  with  wind,canfiot  sleep,  &c.  And  fVom  hence  proceed 
yeranacfe/iramerato^abrutish  kind  of  dotage,  troublesome  sleep, 
terrible  dreams  in  the  night,  subrusticuspudor^etverecundia  iff^ 
navtty  a  foolishly  kind  of  bashful ness  to  some,  perverse  cour 
ceites  and  opinions,  ^  dejection  of  mind,  much  discontent,  pre- 
posterousjudgement.  They  are  apt  toloath,  dislike,  disdain,  to 
be  weary  of  every  object,  &c.  each  thing  almost  is  tedious  to 
them;  they  pine  away,  void  ofcQunsel,aptto  weep, and  tremble, 
timorous,  fearful,  sad,  and.  out  of  all  hopes  of  better  fortunes. 
They  take  delight  in  nothins^  for  the  time,  butlove  to  be  alone 
and  solitary, though  that  do  them  more  harm.     And  thus  they 
are  affected  so  long  as  this  vapour  lasteth ;  but,  by  and  by,  as 
pleasant  and  merry  as  ever  they  were  in  their  lives,  they  sing, 
discourse  and  lau^h  in  any  good  company,  upon  all  occasions; 
and  so  by  fits  it  takesthem  now  and  then,  except  the  malady  be 
inveterate;  and  thea  'tis  more  frequent,  vehement,  and  cour 
tinuate.     Many  of  them  cannot  tell  how  to  express  themselves 
]nwords,how  it  holds  them,  what  ails  them ;  you  cannot  under- 
stand them,  or  well  tell  what  to  make  of  their  sayings;  so  far 
gone  sometimes,  so  stupified  and  distracted,  they  think  them- 
selves bewitched  ;  they  are  in  despair,  aptw  adjletum^  despera^ 
tionenij  dolores  mammts  e/  hypochondriis.     Mercatus  therefore 
adds,  now  their  breasts,  now  their  hypochondries,  belly  and 
sides,then  their  heart  andheadakes;  nowheat,  then  wind,  now 
this,  now  that  offends ;  they  are  weary  of  al  I ;  *»  and  yet  will  not, 
cannot  again  tell  how,  where  or  what  offends  them,  though  they 
bein  great  pain,agony,  and  frequently  complain,  grievingjsigh- 
ing,  weeping  and  discontented still,m6  causadmanijestd^  most 
part;  yet,  Isay,  they  will  complain,  grudge,  lament,  and  not  be 
persuaded  butthatthey  are  troubled  with  an  evil  spirit;  which 
IS  frequent  in  Germany,  (saith  Rodericus)  amongst  the  common 
sort,  and  to  such  as  are  most  grievously  affected ;  (for  he  makes 
three  degrees  of  this  disease  in  women)  they  are  in  despair, 
surely  fbrespoken  or  bewitched,  and  in  extremity  of  their  do- 
tage, (weary  of  their  lives)  some  of  them  will  attempt  to  make 
away  themselves.      Some  think  they  see  visions,  confer  with 
spirits  and  devils;  they  shall  surely  be  damned,  are  afraid  of 
some  treachery,  imminent  danger,  and  the  like;  they  will  not 
speak>  make  answer  to  any  question,  but  are  almost  distracted. 


.  ^Animi  dejectio,  perversa  rerum  existimatio,  preepostemm  jadiciam.  FasiidioMB^ 
lanTOentes,  tsediosee,  consilu  inopes,  lacrymosoB,  timentes,  moestsB,  emn  samoia  rerun 
meuoram  desperatione,  tialla  re  delectantnr,  floiitadioem  amant,  &c.  b  Nolnnt 

aperire  molestiam  quam  patiantnr ;  ised  conqoenintur  tanien  de  canite,  corde,  mammia, 
&o.  In  puteos  fere  inai^iaci  prosilire,  ac^traDgnlari  capiunt,  nnita  orationis  saavitate 
ad  apem  saliitis  recuperandam  eri^i,  &c.  Fainiliarea  non  curant ;  ooo  loqucuatar,  «ob 
reipo&dent  &c.  et  hsec  graviora,  si,  &c. 
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mad,  or  stupid  for  the  time,  and  by  fits :  and  thus  it  holds  thent^ 
as  they  are  more  or  less  affected,  and  as  the  inner  humour  is 
intended  or  remitted,  or  by  outward  objects  and  perturbations 
agi^ravated,  solitariness,  idleness,  &c. 

'   Many  other  maladies  there  are,  incident  to  young  women^ 
out  of  that  one  and  only  cause  above  specified,  many  feral  dis- 
eases.   1  will  not  so  much  as  mention  their  names:  melancholy 
alone  is  the  subject  of  niy  present  discourse,  from  which  I  will 
not  swerve.      The  several  cures  of  this  infirmity,  concerning 
diet,  which  must  be  very  sparing,  phlebotomy,  phyi^ck,  in- 
ternal, external  remedies,  are  at  large  in  great  variety  in  '^Ro- 
dericus  a  Castro,  Sennertus,  and  Mercatus,  which  who  so 
will,  as  occasion  serves,  may  make  use  of.     But  the  best  and 
surest  remedy  of  all,  is  to  see  them  well  placed,  and  married  to 
good  husbands  in  due  time ;  hinc  iltm  lacrymcsj  that*s  the 
primary  cause,  and  this  is  the  ready  cure^  to  give  them  content 
to  their  desires.     I  write  not  this  to  patronize  any  wanton,  idle 
flttrt,Jasciviousorlight  huswives,  which  are  too  forw#tiniany 
times,  unruly,  and  apt  to  cast  away  themselves  on  nim  that 
comes  next,  without  all  care,  counsel,  circumspection,  and 
judgement.     If  religion,  good  discipline,  honest  education, 
wholsome  exhortation,  fair  promises,  fame  and  loss  of  good 
name,cannot  inhibit  and  deterrsuch,  (which,  to  chaste  and  sober 
Hiaids,  cannot  chuse  but  avail  much)  labour  and  exercise,  strict 
diet,  rigor,  and  threats,  may  more  opportunely  be  used,  and 
are  able  of  themselves  to  qualifie  ana  divert  an  ill  disposed 
temperament.     For  seldome  shall  you  see  an  hired  servant,  a 
poor  handmaid,  though  ancient,  that  is  kept  hard  to  her  work 
and  bodily  labour,  a  coarse  countrey  wench,  troubled  in  this 
kind ;  but  noble  virgins,  nice  gentlewomen,  such  as  are  solitary 
and  idle,  live  at  ease,  lead  a  life  out  of  action  an  J  employment, 
that  fare  well  in  great  houses,  andjovial  companies,  ill  disposed 
perad  venture  of  themselves,  and  not  willing  to  make  any  resist- 
ance, discontented  otherwise,  of  weak  judgement,  able  bodies, 
and  subject  to  passions  fgrcmdiores  virgtnes^  saith  Mercatus, 
steriles,  et  vidudSy  plerumque  melancholiae)  such  for  the  most 
part  are  misaffected,  and  prone  to  this  disease.     I  do  not  so 
much  pity  them  that  may  otherwise  be  eased ;  but  those  alone, 
that,  out  of  a  strong  temperament,  innate  constitution,  are  vio- 
lently Carried  away  with  those  torrent  of  inward  humours,  and, 
though  very  modest  of  themselves,  sober,  religious^  vertuous, 
and  well  given  (as  many  so  distressed  maids  are),  yet  cannot 
make  resistance;  these  grievanceswill  appear,  this  malady  will 
iake  place,  and  now  manifestly  shew  it  self^  and  may  not  other- 


»  Clysteres  et  heUeborismain  Matthioli  summe  laudat 
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wise  be  helped.  But  where  am  I?  Into  what  subject  have  I 
rushed?  Wnat haTeItodowithnuiitis,maids, virgins, widows? 
I  am  a  bachelor  my  self,  and  lead  a  monastick  life  in  a  college: 
ncB  ego  sane  ineptusj  qui  hcec  dixerim  ;  I  confess  'tis  an  indeco- 
rum :  and  as  Pallas  a  virgin  blushed ,  when  Jupiter  by  chance 
spake  of  love  matters  in  her  presence,  and  turned  away  her 
face ;  me  reprimam  ;  though  my  subject  necessarily  require  it, 
I  will  say  no  more. 

And  yet  I  must  and  will  say  something  more,  add  a  word  or 
two  in  yratiam  virginum  et  vidtmrum^  in  favour  of  all  such 
distressed  parties,  in  commiseration  of  their  present  estate.  And, 
as  I  cannot  chuse  but  condole  their  mishap  thatlabour  of  this 
infirmity,  and  are  destitute  of  help  in  this  case,  so  must  I  needs 
inveigh  against  them  that  are  in  fault,  more  than  manifest  causes, 
and  as  bitterly  tax  those  ty  ranniz  ing  pseudopoliticians,  supersti- 
tious orders,  rash  vows,  hard-hearted  parents,  guardians,  unna- 
tural friendis,  allies,  (call  them  how  you  will)  those  careless 
and  stupid  overseers,  that,  out  of  worldly  respects,  covetous- 
ness^  supine  negligence,  their  own  private  ends,  {cum  sibi  sit 
interimbene)  can  so  severely  reject,  stubbornly  neglect,  and  im- 
piously contemn,  without  all  remorse  and  pity,  the  tears,  sighs, 
groans,  and  grievous  miseries,  of  such  poor  souls  committed  to 
their  charge.  How  odious  and  abominable  are  those  supersti- 
tious and  rash  vows  of  popish  monasteries,  so  to  bind  and  inforce 
men  and  women  to  vow  virginity,  to  lead  a  single  life  against 
the  laws  of  nature,  o{)posite  to  religion,  policy,  and  humanity  I 
so  to  starve,  to  offer  violence,  to  suppress  the  vigour  of  y onto ! 
by  rigorous  statutes,  severe  laws, vain  perswasions,  to  de  bar  them 
of  that,  to  which  by  their  innate  temperature  they  are  so  furiously 
inclined,  urgently  carried,  and  sometimes  precipitated,  even  ir- 
resistibly led,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  souls  health,  and  good 
estate  of  body  and  mind !  and  all  for  base  and  private  respects, 
to  maintain  tneir  g^oss  superstition,  to  inrich  themselves  and 
theirterritpries  (as  they  falsly  suppose)  by  hinderingsome  mar- 
riages, that  the  world  be  not  full  of  beggers,  and  their  parishes 
pestered  with  orphans.  Stupid  politicians !  luBcdneJteriJlagU 
tia  ^  ought  these  things  so  to  be  ctmed*}  Bettermarry  than 
burny  saith  the  apostle ;  but  they  are  otherwise  perswaded. 
They  will  by  all  means  quench  their  neighbours  house,  if  it  be 
on  fire;  but  that  fire  of  lust,  which  breaks  out  into  such  lament- 
able flames,  they  will  not  take  notice  of;  their  own  bowels 
oftentinies>  flesh  and  blood,  shall  so  rage  and  burn ;  and  they 
will  not  see  it.  Miserum  est^  saith  Austin,  seipsum  nan  mise' 
reseere  ;  and  they  are  miserable  in  the  mean  time,  that  cannot 
pity  themselves,  the  common  good  of  all,  and,  per  cotisequens^ 
their  own  estates.     For  let  them  but  consider  what  fearful 
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maladies,  feral  diseases,  gross  inconveniences  come  to  both 
sexes  by  this  enforced  temperance.  It  troubles  me  to  think  of, 
mnch  more  to  relate,  those  frequent  aborts  and  murdering  of 
infants  in  their  nunneries  (read  '^Kemnitius  and  others),  their 
notorious  fornications,  those  spintrias,tribadas,  ambubaias,  &c. 
those  rapes,  incests,  adulteries,  mastuprations,  sodomies,  bug- 
geries, of  monks  and  friers*  (See  Bales  Visitation  of  Abbies, 
^  Mercurialis,  Rodericus  a  Castro,  Peter  Forestus,  and  divers 
physicians.)  I  know  their  ordinary  apologies  and  excuses  for 
these  things  ;  sed  viderint  politic^  medicij  theologi:  I  shall 
more  opportunely  meet  with  them  ^  elsewhere. 

Illius  viduee,  aut  patronum  virginis  hujus, 

Ne  mcforte  putes,  verbum  non  amplius  addam. 


MEMB.  Ill: 
Immediate  Cause  of  these  precedent  Symptomes. 

X  O  ^iye  some  satisfaction  to  melancholy  men  that  are  troubled 
with  these  symptomes,  abettermeans,  in  my  judgement,  cannot 
be  taken,  than  to  shew  them  the  causes  whence  they  proceed ; 
not  from  devils,  as  they  suppose,  or  that  they  are  bewitched  or 
forsaken  of  God,  hear  or  see,  &c.  as  many  of  them  think,  but 
from  natural  and  inward  causes ;  that,  so  knowing  them,  they 
may  better  avoid  the  effects,  or  at  least  endure  them  with  more 
patience.  The  most  grievous  and  common  symptomes  are  fear 
and  sorrow,  and  that  without  a  cause,  to  the  wisest  and  discreet- 
est  men,  in  this  malady  not  to  be  avoided.  The  reason  why 
tbey  are  so,  Aetius  disctisseth  at  lar^e,  Tetrabib.  2.  2.  in  his 
first  problem  out  of  Galen,  lib.  S.  de  caussis  sympt.  1.  For 
Galen  imputeth  all  to  the  cold  that  is  black,  and  thinks  that  the 
spiritsbemg  darkned,  and  the  substance  of  the  brain  cloudy  and 
dark,  all  the  objects  thereof  appeal*  terrible,  and  the  <^ mind  it 
self,  by  those  dark,  obscure,  gross  fumes,  ascending  from  black 
humours,  is  in  continual  darkness,  fear,  and  sorrow;  divers  ter- 
rible monstrous  fictions  in  a  thousand  shapes  and  apparitions 
occurr,  with  violent  passions,  by  which  the  brain  and  pnantasie 
are  troubled  aud  eclipsed.    ^  Fracastorius  (lib.  2.  de  vntellectC) 

A  Examen  cooo.  Trident,  de  coelibata  sacerd.  *>  Cap.  de  Satyr,  et  Priapis. 

c  Pkrt.  3.  sect.  %  Memb.  5.  Sabs.  5.  ^  Vapores  crassi  et  nigri  a  ventriculo  in 

cerebrum  exhalant    Fel.  Platems.  <»  Calidi  hilares,  frigidi  indisposili  ad  la^ti- 

tiam,  et  ideo  solitarii,  tacitorni,  non  ob  ienebras  internas,  ut  medici  Yolnnt,  sed  ob  firi- 
gos:  miilti  melancholici  nocte  ambulant  intrepidi,    Vapores  melancholici,  spiritibus, 
koizti^  tenebrarum  caossae  sunt.    Cap.  1. 
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will  have  cold  to  be  the  cause  of  fear  and  sorrow  ;  for  suchm 
are  cold,  ane  ill  disposed  to  mirthy  dull  and  heavy ^  by  na^ 
ture  solitary y  silent ;  and  not  for  any  inward  darkness  (as 
physicians  think)  ;  far  many  melancholy  men  dare  boldly  be^ 
continue^  and  walk  in  the  dark^  and  delight  in  it :  solum  fri^ 
giditimidi  :  if  they  be  hot,  they  are  meiry ;  and  the  more  hot 
the  more  furious,  and  void  of  fear,  as  we  see  in  mad  men :  but 
this  reason  holds  not;  for  then  no  melancholy, proceedingirom 
choler  adust,  should  fear.  Averroes  scofls  at  Galen  for  his  rea- 
sons, and  brings  five  arguments  to  refell  them :  so  doth  Here, 
de  Saxonia  {Iract.  de  melan.  cap.  S)  assigning  other  causes, 
which  are  copiously  censured  ana  confuted  by  jElianus  Montal- 
tuS)  cap.  S.  et  6.  Lod.  Mercatus,  die  inter,  morb.  cur.  lib.  L 
cap.  17.  Altomarus,  cap.  7*  <^  ^^^-  Guianerius,  tract.  15. 
c.  1*  Bright^  cap.  17.  Laurentius,  cap.  5.  Valesius,  med. 
cont.  lib.  o.  con.  1.  ^  Distemperature  (tney  conclude)  makes 
black  juice;  blackness  obscures  the  spirits;  the  spirits^  ob- 
scuredy  qimsefear  and  sorrow.  Lauren  tins  {cap.  13)  supposeth 
these  black  fumes  offend  especially  the  diaphragma  or  midriff, 
and  so,  per  consequens^  the  mind,  which  is  obscured,  as  ^the 
sun  by  a  cloud.  To  this  opinion  of  Galen,  almost  all  the 
Greeks  and  Arabians  subscribe,  the  Latines  new  and  old;  in- 
ternee tenebrce  offuscant  animum,  et  externoB  nocent  pueris : 
as  children  are  frightened  in  the  dark,  so  are  melancholy  men  at 
'  ail  times,  ^as  having  the  inward  cause  with  them,  and  still  car- 
rying it  about.  Which  black  vapours,  whether  they  proceed  • 
from  the  black  blood  about  the  heart,  (asT.  W.  Jes.  thinks,  in 
his  Treatise  of  the  passions  of  the  mind)  or  stomach,  spleen, ' 
midriff,  or  all  the  misaffected  parts  together,  it  boots  not ; 
they  keep  the  mind  in  a  perpetual  dungeon,  and  oppress  it 
with  continual  fears,  anxieties,  sorrows,  &c.  It  is  an  ordi- 
nary thing  for  such  as  are  sound,  to  laugh  at  this  dejected 
pusillanimity,  and  those  other  symptomes  of  melancholy,  to 
make  themselves  merry  with  them,  and  to  wonder  at  such, 
as  toyes  and  trifles,  which  may  be  resisted  and  withstood,  if 
they  will  themselves :  but  let  him  that  so  wonders,  consider 
with  himself,  that,  if  a  man  should-  tell  him  on  a  sudden, 
some  of  his  especial  friends  were  dead,  could  he  choose  but 
^eve  ?  or  set  him  upon  a  steep  rock,  where  he  sliould  be 
in  danger  to  be  precipitated,  could  he  be  secure?  his  heart 
would  tremble  for  fear,  and  his  head  be  giddy.     P.  Byarus 


*  lotemperies  facit  snccom  nignun;  nigrities  obscarat  ipiritoro ;  obscnratio  q[>iritAa 
iacit  metum  et  trifltitiam.  ^  Ut  nabecnla  solem  ofihscat.    Congtantinas, 

lib.  de  melanch.  «  Altomarns,  c.  7.    Gaiuuaain  timoris  circamfert.    Ater 

hnmor    paasionis]  materia  ;  et  atri  spiritas  perpetaam  animfe  domicilio  ofiimdnnt 
nectem. 
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(Tract-  depesU)  gives  instance  (as  I  have  said)  ^ and  put  case 

(saith  he)  in  one  that  walks  upon  a  plank  ;  if  it  lye  on  the 

ground^  he  can  scffely  do  it;  but  if  the  same  plank  be  laid  over 

some  deep  water ^  instead  o/^  a  bridge^  he  is  vehemently  moved  ; 

and  ^tis  nothing  but  his  imagination,  forma  cadendi  impressa, 

to  which  his  other  members  andfaculties  obey.     Yea,  but  you 

infer,  that  such  men  have  just  cause  to  fear,  a  true  object  of 

fear :  to  have  melancholjr  men  an  inward  cause,  a  perpetual 

fume^  and  darkness,  causing  fear,  grief,  suspicion,  whicti  they 

carry  with   them — an  object  which  cannot  be  removed,  but 

sticks  as  close,  and  is  as  inseparable,  as  a  shadow  to  a  body ; 

and  who  can  expel,  or  over-run  his  shadow  :  remove  heat  of 

the  liver,  a  cold  stomach,  weak  spleen  :  remove  those  adust 

humours  and  vapours  arising  from  them,  black  blood  from  the 

heart,  all  outward  perturbations ;  take  away  the  cause ;  and 

then  bid  them  not  grieve  nor  fear,  or  be  heavy,  dull,  lumpish  : 

otherwise  counsel  can  do  little  good ;  you  may  as  well  bid  him 

that  is  sick  of  an  ague,  not  to  be  adry ;  or  him  that  is  wounded, 

not  to  feel  pain. 

Suspicion  follows  fear  and  sorrow  at  heels,  arising  out  of 
the  same  fountain;  so  thinks  ^Fracastorius,  that  fear  is  the 
cause  of  suspicion^  and  Still  they  suspect  some  treachery^  or 
some  secret  machination  to  be  framed  against  them  ;  still  they 
distrust.  Restlessness  proceeds  from  the  same  spring;  variety 
of  fumes  make  them  like  and  dislike.  Solitariness,  avoiding  of 
light,  that  they  are  weary  of  their  lives,  hate  the  world,  arise 
from  the  same  causes;  for  their  spirits  and  humours  are  opposite 
to  light ;  fear  makes  them  avoid  company,  and  absent  them- 
selves, lest  they  should  be  misused,  hissed  at,  or  overshoot 
themselves  j  which  still  theyisuspect.  They  are  prone  to  venery, 
by  reason  of  wind ;  angry,  waspish  and  fretting  still,  out  of 
aoundance  of  choler,  which  causeth  fearful  dreams,  and  vio- 
lent perturbations  to  them,  both  sleeping  and  waking.  That 
they  suppose  they  have  no  heads,  flye,  sink,  they  are  pots, 
glasses,  &c.  is  wind  in  their  heads.  ""Here,  de  Saxonia  doth 
ascribe  this  to  the  several  motions  in  the  animal  spirits,  their 
dilatation,  contraction,  confusion,  alterationj  tenebrosity,  hot 
crcolddistemperature,  excluding  all  material  humours*  ^Fra« 


*  Pone  exemplnm,  qaod  qnu  poteftt  ^mbolare  cnper  trabem  quae  est  in  Tia :  sed  si 
sit  saper  aqaam  profandam,  loco  pontis^  non  amlHilabit  saper  earn,  eo  quod  ima- 
sinatnr  in  animo  et  timet  yehementer,  form&  cadendi  impressd,  cui  obedinnt. mem- 
Era  omnia,  et  facnltates  reliqnae.  ^  Lib.  2.  de  intelfectione.  Suspic^osi  ob  ti- 
morem  et  obliqtiinn  discnrsom ;  et  semper  inde  putant  sibi  fieri  insidias.  Laa- 
cen.  5.  ^  Tract  de  mel.  cap.  7.  Ex  dilatatione,  contractione,  confiisione, 
tenebrtisitate  spiritnnm,  caUdlL,  frigida  mtemjterie^  &c.  d  Iliad  inqnisitione 
digBUD^  cor  tam  falsa  redpiant^  habere  se  eonraa,  esse  mortQoS;  natotos^  ewe  aTes^&c. 
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<!a8toritts  aocoimlt  it  a  thing  worthy  of  ijiqwhition,  why  they 
should  entertain  such  false  conceits^  as  that  they  have  horns ^ 
great  noses^  that  they  are  birds^  beastSy  Sfc.  why  they  should 
think  themseWes  kings,  lords,  cardinals.  For  the  first,  ^Fra- 
castorias  gives  two  reasons :  one  is  the  disposition  of  the  body; 
the  other ^  the  occasion  of  the  phant4isie,  as  if  their  eyes  be 
purblind,  their  ears  sing  by  reason  of  some  cold  and  rheume, 
&c.  To  the  second,  Laurentius  answers,  the  ima^nation,  in- 
wardly or  ontwardly  inoyed,  represents  to  the  understanding, 
not  inticements  only,  to  favour  the  passion,  or  dislike ;  but  a 
very  intensive  pleasure  follows  the  passion,  or  displeasure;  and 
the  will  and  reason  are  captivated  by  delighting^  in  it. 

Why  students  and  Ipvers  are  so  often  melancholy  and  mad, 
the  philosopher  of  ^Conimbra.  assigns  this  reason,  because^ 
by  a  vehement  and  continual  meditation  of  that  wherewith 
they  are  affected,  they  fetch  up  the  spirits  into  the  brain  ;  andy 
with  the  heat  brought  up  with  them,  they  incend  it  beyond  mea- 
sure ;  and  the  cells  of  the  inner  senses  dissolve  their  tempera-- 
ture  ;  which  being  dissolved,  they  cannot  perform  their  offices 
as  they  ought. 

Why  melancholy  men  are  witty,  (which  Aristotle  hath  long 
since  maintained  in  his  problems;  and  that  ^all  learned  men; 
famous  philosophers,  and  law-^vers,  ad  unum  fere  omnes 
melancholiciy  have  still  been  melancholy)  is  a  problem  much 
controverted.  Jason  Pratensis  will  have  it  understood  of  na- 
tural melancholy ;  which  opinion  Melancthon  inclines  to,  in 
his  book  de  Ammd,  and  Marcilius  Ficinus,  de  son,  tuen.  lib.  1. 
cap*  B)  but  not  simple ;  for  that  makes  men  stupid,  heavy, 
dully  being  cold  and  dry,  fearful,  fools,  and  solitary,  but  mixt 
with  the  other  humours,*  flegm  only  excepted  ;  and  they  not 
adust,  ^biit  so  mixt,  as  that  blood  be  half,  with  little  or  no 
adustion,  that  they  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  i^ponensis 
(cited  by  Melancthon)  thinks  it  proceeds  from  melancholy  adust, 
excluding  all  natural  melancholy,  as  too  coId.«  Laurentius  con- 
demns his  tenent,  because  adustion  of  humours  makes  men 
mad,  as  lime  burns  when  water  is  cast  on  it.  It  must  be  mixt 
with  blood,  and  somewhat  adust ;  and  so  that  old  aphorism 
of  Aristotle  may  be  verified  :  nullum  magnum  ingenium 
sine  mixturd  dementice^  no  excellent  wit  without  a  mix- 
ture of  madness.     Fracastorius  shall  decide  the  controversie; 


a  1.  Diipositio  corporis.  ^  3.  Occasio  im^nationis.  ^\n  pro.  li.  de  ooelo. 

Vehemens  et  assidaa  cog^tatio  rei  erga  jqaam  afficitur,  spiritus  in  cerebram  evocat. 
c  Melancholici  iDgeniori  omnes,  sammi  viri  in  artibus  et  discipUnis,  sive  circom  impe- 
latoriam  ant  nip.  disciplinam,  omnes  fere  melancholicL    Aristoteles.  ^  Adeo 

miacentor,  at  sit  diiplum  saDguinisad  reliqna  duo. 
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^phkgmatick  are  dull:  sanguine^  lively ^  pleasant,  acceptO' 
ble  and  merry ^  hut  not  witty  :  cholerick  are  too  swift  in  mO" 
tiony  andfuriouSy  impatient  of  contemplation^  deceitful  wits  : 
melancholy  men  have  the  most  excellent  wits^  but  not  all ;  this 
humour  may  be  hot  or  cold,  thick  or  thin  ;  if  too  hot,  they  are 
furious  and  mad;  if  too  cold,  dull,  stupid,  timorous  and  sad: 
tf  temperate,  excellent,  rather  inclining  to  that  extream  of 
Jieat,  than  cold.  This  sentence  of  his  will  agree  with  that  of 
Heraclitus;  a  dry  light  makes  a  wise  mind ;  temperate  heat 
and  driness  are  the  chief  causes  of  a  ^ood  wit  \  therefore,  saith 
iElian,  an  elephant  is  the  wisest  of  sul  bruit  beast^  because  his 
brain  is  dryest,  et  ob  atras  bilis  copiam :  this  reason  Cardan 
approves  {subtil.  L  12).  Jo.  Baptista  Silvaticus,  a  physician  of 
Milan  (in  his  first  controversie)  hath  copiously  handled  this 
question;  Ralundus,  in  his  problems,  Caelius  Rhodoginus> 
Kb.  17.  Valleriola,  6***  narrat.  med.  Here,  de  Saxonid,  Tract, 
post.  demeL  cap,  3.  Lodovicus  Mercatus,  de  inter,  morb.  cur., 
lib.  cap,  17*  Baptista  Porta,  Physiog.  lib,  1.  c,  13.  and  many 
others. 

'  Weeping,  sighing,  laughing,  itching,  trembling,  sweating, 
blushing,  hearing  and  seeing  strange  noises,  visions,  wind, 
crudity,  are  motions  of  the  body,  depending  upon  these  pre* 
cedent  motions  of  the  mind.  Neither  are  tears  affections,  but 
actions  (as  Scallger  holds) ;  ^the  voice  of* such  as  are, cf raid 
trembles  because  the  heart  is  shaken  (Conimb.  prob.  6» 
sec.S*desom.)  Why  they  stut  or  faulter  in  their  speech,  Mer- 
eurialis  and  Montaltus  {cap.  17)  give  like  reasons  out  of  Hip-> 
pocrates,  ^  driness,  which  makes  the  nerves  of*  the  tongue  tor-* 
pid.  Fast  speaking,  (which  is  a  symptome  of  some  few) 
A^tius  will  have  caused  ^from  abundance  of  wind,  and  swifi^ 
ness  of  imagination  :  *  baldness  comes  from  excess  of  dryness; 
hirsuteness  from  a  dry  temperature.  The  cause  of  much  wak- 
ing in  a  dry  brain,  continual  meditation,  discontent^  fears,  and 
care9,  that  suffer  not  the  mind  to  be  at  rest :  incontinency  is 
from  wind,  and  an  hot  liver  (Montanus,  cons*  26).  Rumbling 
in  the  guts  is  caused  from  wind,  and  wind  from  ill  concoc- 
tion, weakness  of  natural  heat,  or  a  distempered  heat  and  cold ; 
^palpitation  of  the  heart,  from  vapours ;  heaviness  and  aking, 
from  the  same  cause.  That  the  belly  is  hard,  wind  is  a  cause, 
and  of  that  leaping  in  many  parts.    Redness  of  the  face,  and 


*  Idb.  3.  de  intellectione.  Pingid  rant  Minervd  phlegmatici :  saDguinei  amabiles^ 
grati,  hilares^  at  non  ingeniosi ;  cholerici  celeres  mota,  et  ob  id  contemplationig  im- 
patientes :  melancholici  solum  excellentes^  &c.  ^  Trepidantinm  vox  tremala, 

qui  cor  quatitiir.  c  Ob  ariditatem  qoae  reddit  nervos  liDgnae  torpidoa. 

A  Ibcontmentia  lingiUB  ez  eopi&  flatoam,  et  velocitate  imaginationu.  e  Calvities 

ob  decitatia  excessnm.  ^  Aetius. 
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itching:,  as  if  tbey  were  flea-bitten,  or  stung  with  pis-mires, 
from  a  sharp  subtile  wind  :  *cold  sweat,  from  vapours  arising 
irom  the  bvpocondries,  which  pitch  upon  the  skin;  leanness 
for  want  of  good  nourishiBeiit.  Why  their  appetite  is  so  great, 
•^Astius  answers  :  os  ventris  Jrigescity  cold  in  those  inner 
parts,  cold  belly  and  hot  liver,  causeth  crudity ;  and  intention 
proceeds  from  perturbations;  ^our  soul,  for  want  of  spirits, 
cannot  attend  exactly  to  so  many  intentive  operations;  oeing 
exhaust,  and  ovei^wayed  by  passion,  she  cannot  consider  the 
reasons  which  may  disswade  tier  from  such  affectionjs. 

''Bashfulnessand  blushing  is ^a  passion  common  to  men  aloiie, 
and  is  not  only  caused  froiu  ^  some  shame  and  ignominy,  or  that 
they  are  guilty  unto  themselves  of  some  foul  fact  committed, 
but  (as  Fracastorius  well  determines)  ob  defectum  proprium^ 
et  timorem^  from  fear^  and  a  conceit  of  our  defects.      The 
face  labours  and  istroubkdat  his  presence  that  sees  our  defects  ; 
and  nature^  willing  to  help^  sends  thither  heat ;  hea4  draws 
the- subtilest  blood;  and  so  we  blush.     They  that  are  bold, 
arrogant^  and  careless^  seldom  or  never  blushy  but  such  as  are 
fearful.      Anthonius  Lodovicus,  in  his  book  de  pudore^  will 
have  this  subtil  blood  to  arise  in  the  face,  not  so  much  for  the 
reverence  of  our  betters  in  presence, «  but  for  joy  andpha^ure^ 
€T  if  any  thing  at  unawares  shall  pass  from  te«,  a  sudden  ac- 
cident^ occursCy  or  meeting^  (whicn  Disarms,  in  ^  Macrofoius, 
confirms)  any  object  heard  or  seen  ^for  blind  men  never  blush, 
asDandinus  observes ;  the  night  ana  darkness  make  men  impu- 
dent)— or  that  we  be  staid  before  our  betters,  or  in  company 
We  like  not,  or  if  any  thing  molest  and  offend  us — erubescentia 
turns  to  rubor  J  blushing  to  a  continuate  redness.    ^Sometimes 
the  extremity  of  the  ears  tingle,  and  are  red,  sometimes  the 
whole  face,  etsi  nihil  vitiosumcommiserisy  as  Lodovicus  holds : 
though  Aristotle  is  of  opinion,  omnispudor  ex^itio  commisso^ 
all  shame  for  some  offence.     But  we  find  otherwise ;  it  may  as 
well  proceed  '^  from  fear,  from  force,  and  inexperience,  (so 
^Dandinus  holds)  as  vice;  a  hot  liver,  saith  Dwretus- {notis 
in  BolleriumJ ;  from  a  hot  brain^  from  windy  the  lungs 


•  Lauren,  c.  13.        ^     ^  b  Tetrab.  3.  ser.  2.  c.  10.  c  Ant.  Lodovicus  prob. 

Kb.  L  sect.  5.  die 'atrabUanis.  <i  Sabnisticni  podor,  viiiosas  padior.  e  ob 

iffnoaiiiiiaiii  aat  torpedinem.facti,  &c.  f  De  s^mp.  et  antip.  cap.  13. 

Laborat  feciaa  ob  prtaflentiam  ejus  ^oi  defectam  nostram  videt ;  et  natara,  quasi 
opem  latara,  caloiem  illnc  mittit :  calor  sanguine  m  trahit ;  ande  rubor.  Andaces  non 
nibent,  &c«  t  Ob  gaudium  et  voluptatem,  foras  exit  sanguis,  aut  ob  melioris 

reverentiam,  aut  ob. subitum  occursum,  aut  si  quid  incautins  exciderit  p  Com. 

id  Arist.  de  animi.^  Geeci  ut  plurimum  impudentes.-  Nox  facit  inpudentes. 
i  Alexander  lAphrodisieiisis  makes  afl  basbfulikess  a  veitue  ;  eamqne  se  refert  in  seipso 
ezperiii  solitnm,  etsi  esset  admodum  senex.  ^  Seepe  poet  cibum  apti  ad 

tfAiomm,  ex  potn  vini,  ex  timore  ssdpe,  et  ab  hepate  calido,  cerebro  calido^  Sec 
1  Com.  10  ArisL  de  animft.    Tarn  •  vi  et  inezperienti&  quam  a  vitio. 
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heated,  or  ctfter  drinkiny  of  wine,  strong  drink,  perturha* 
tions,  ^c, 

Lausfhter,  what  it  is*  ^aUB  ^Tnlivy  how  caused^  tchere,  a:nd 
so  suddenly  breaks  out,  that,  desirous  to  stay  it,  we  cannot, 
how  it  comes  to  possess  and  stir  our  face,  veins,  eyes,  counte^ 
nance,  mouth,  sicks,  let  Democritus  determine.  The  cause,  that 
it  often  affects  melancholy  men  so  much,  is  g^iven  by  Gomesius 
(/.  3,  de  sale  genial,  cap.  18) — abundance  of  pleasant  vapours, 
which,  in  san<ruine  melancholy  especially,  break  from  the 
heart,  ^  and  tickle  the  midriff^,  because  it  is  transverse  andjuU 
of  nerves;  by  which  titillation  the  sense  being  moved,  and  the 
arteries  distended,  or  pulled,  the  spirits  from  thence  move  and 
possess  the  sides,  veins,  countenance,  eyes.  See  more  in  Jos- 
siusj  de  risu,etjletu.  Vivos,  3.  de  Animd.     Tears,  as  Scaliger 

^  defines,  proceed  from  grief  and  pity,  ^  or  from  the  heating  of 
a  moist  brain;  for  a  dry  cannot  weep. 

That  they  see  and  hear  sO'Oiany  phantasms,  chimeras,  noise.«, 
visions,  &c.  (as  Fjeuus  bath  discoursed  at  large  in  his  book 
of  imagination,  and  **  Lavater,  de  spec tris, part.  1 .  cap.  2, 3, 4) 
their  corrupt  phantasie  makes  them  see  and  hear  th^t  which 
indeed  is  neither  heard  nor  seen.  Qui  multum  jejunant,  aut 
noctes  ducunt  insomnes,  they  that  much  fast,  or  want  sleep, 
as  melancholy  or  sick  men  commonly  do,  see  visions,  or  such 
as  are  weak-sighted,  very  timorous  by  nature,  mad,  distracted, 
or  earnestly  seek.  Sabini,  quod  volunt,  somniant,  as  the 
saying  is  ;  they  dream  of  that  they  desire.  Like  Sarmiento 
the  Spaniard,  who,  when  he  was  sent  to  discover  the  Strei2>hts 
of  Magellan,  and  confine  places,  by  the  prorex  of  Peru,  stand- 
ings: on  the  top  of  an  hill^  anwenissimam  planitiem  despicere 
sibi  visusfuit,  cedijicia  magnifica,  quamplurimos  pagos,  alias 
turreSy  splendida  templa,  and  brave  cities,  built  like  ours  in 
Europe;  not  (saith  mine® author)   that  there  was  any  such 

'  thins^,  but  that  he  was  vanissimus  et  nimi^  credulus,  and  would 
fain  nave  had  it  so.  Or  (as  ^Lod.  Mercatus^roves),  by  reason 
of  inward  vapours,,  and  humours  fi'om  blood,  choler,  &c.  di<  . 
versly  mixt,  they  apprehend  and  see  outwardly,  as  they  sup- 
pose, diverse  images,  which  indeed  are  hot.  As  they  that  drink 
wine  think  all  runs  round,  when  it  is  their  own  brain ;  so  is 
it  with  these  men;  the  fault  and  cause  is  inward,  as  Galen 
affirms ;  ^  mad  men  and  such  as  are  near  death,  quas  extra  se 


^  f,^  De  oratore.  Quid  ipse  risas,  quo  pacto  concitetar,  obi  ait,  &c.  bDiaphragma 
titillant,  ^aia  traasversiim  et  nervosum,  qaft  tittillatione  moto  senso  atqne  arteriis  dia- 
tentis,  spiritus  inde  latera,  venas,  oa  oCdIos  occupaot  c  £x  icalefactione  haraidi 

cerebri ;  nam  ex  sicco  lacrymao  nop  flauit.         d  Rea  mirandaa  imaginantar ;  et  potant 
se  videre  qtuenec  vident,  nee  andinnt..  «Laet.  lib.  13.  cap.  2.  deacript  lndi» 

Occident.  'Lib.  1.  cap.  17.  cap.  de  mel.  ff  Insani,  et  qni  morti  vicini  sunt^ 

rea,  quas  extra  se  videre  putant,  intra  ocnlos  habent 
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vi^eputant  imayine$f  intra  oculo&hab.€Ht ;  'tis  in-  their  braiii, 
which  seems  to  be  before  them  ;  the  brain,  as  a  concave  glass, 
reflects  solid  bodies*  Senea  etiam  decrepiti  cerebrum  habeui 
concavumetaridum^utimaginentursfividere  (saith  *  Boissardys). 
qtue  non  sunt ;  old  men  are  too  frequently  mistaken^  and  dote 
ID  like  case:  or,  as  he  that  looketh  tnrougu  a  piece  of  red  glass,, 
judgethevery  thing'hesees  to  be  red;  corrupt  vapours  mouotiog 
from  the  body  to  the  head,  and  distilling  again  from  thence  to 
the  eyes,  when  they  have  mingled  themselves  with  the  watery 
cnrstal  which  receiveth  the  shadows  6f  things  to  be  seen,  make 
alf  thinga  appear  of  the  same  colour,,  which  remains  in  the 
humour  that  overspreads  our  siorht,  as  to  metancholy  men  alt 
is  black,  to  phlegmatick  all  white,  &c.  Or  else,  as  before^tbe 
organs,  corrupt  by  a  corrupt  phantasie,  (as  Lemnios,  Kb.  1. 
cap.  16.  well  quotes)  ^  cause  a  great  agitation  of  spirits  and 
humours^  which  wander  to  and  fro. in.  all  the  creeks  of  the  brainy, 
and  cause  such  apparitions  before  their  eyes.  One  thinks^  he 
reads  something  written  in  the  moon,  as  Fythagoras  is  said  to 
have  done  of  old  :  another  smells  brimstone^  hears  Cerberus 
bark :  Orestes,  now  mad,.supposed  he  saw  the  Furies.torment-  - 
ing.him,  and  his.  mother  still  ready  to  run  upon  him.. 

O  mater!  ol^secaro,  noli  me  perseqai 

His  Furiis,  adspectu  anguineis,  horribilibas  t. 

Ecce !  ecce !  in  me  jam  ruunt ! 

but  £lectra  toU  him,>  thus  raving  in  his  madifit,^  he  saiw  nQ 
such  sights  at  all ;  it  was  but  his  erased  imagination,. 

Quiesce,  quiesce,  miser,  in  Hnteis  tuis ; 
Non  cernis  etenim,  quee  videre  te  putas. 

l9o  Pentheus  (in  Bacchh  Euripidis)  saw  two  suAs,  two 
l^ebes ;  his  brain  alone  was  troubled.  Sickness  i&  an,ordinary 
cause  of  such  sig^hts.  Cardan,  subtil.S:  mens  cegra^  laborious 
ei jejuniisfracta^facit  eos  videre^jaudircy^c.  And.  Osiander 
beheld'  strange  visions,  and,  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  both 
in. their  sickness,  which  he  relates  (rfe  rerum  varieiat*  lib.  8,. 
cap.  4^.  Albateg^nius,  that  noble  Arabian,  on  his  death-bed,, 
saw  a  ship  ascending  and  descending:  which  Firacastorius  re- 
cords of  hiiffriendBaptistat'urrianus.  Weak  sight,and[  a  vain 
perswasion  whhall,  may  effect  as  much,  and  second  causes 
concurring, as anoaT'e  in  water D[iake»»re{ffaetion,  and^seecas 
bigger,  bended  d&uble^  &c.  Tt»  thickness  of  the  aire  may 
daiise  such  e&cits ;  or  lany  object  nOil^M^ldi«oened;ii»ibe'dM4^ 

*  Cap.  10.  de  spirit.  apfMUdUHMe.  ^Da  aogiiU.  nali  mim». 
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fear  Ani  phmtsme  will  <stidpect  fo  be  a  ghmu  ^  <t^vih  &c. 
•  (indd  nimis  miMri  ihhet^,  hifcfaciie  ef^duni :  tre  are  apt  t& 
beiverve,  aiM  mi^tdke  iii  such  <5a9^.    Mstfo^ltti  S^onatus  (^6. 2. 
<R».  1)  britfg^  hi  a  story  onft  of  AfiitOfle^  of  otle  Atfteprherdtt; 
wbich  likely  sa#,  wbere^dev^t-  Ite  #dM,  fail  6WA  ima^6  id  the 
ail«,  fiB  ii(  a  gflass*   YiteHio  (lib.  10.  pefspe'ei.)  hath  duch  M- 
0fber  imstanee  of  ftfai1iiti&i'ac<}u^tetailde  of  his»  that,  aftet"  Che 
WiSit  of  tfar«?^  or  fdur  nigfhtis  steep,  a^  he  Mttis  Mitkg  by  a  fivef 
mi0^  siir  miother  riding  irith  hini,  And  usitifir  all  ihich  g^stdlreif 
Its  be  did ;  bat  when  itfore  tight  dppetfred,  n  tAhiibea.    Ere- 
mi^  atid  an^dbofitei^  have  fVeqaeiitly  Mth  dbsurd  v^isiohs;  fe- 
telatjonib,  by  re^on  of  milch  fastitfg*,  and  bad  diet :  niany  slk'^- 
deceived  by  legerdetnaiii,  A»  Sddt  hath  well  shei^d  iit  bilf 
book  of  th^  di^coveipy  of  witch<*raft,  atid  Cdrdaii,  sAbftt.- 18. 
'  Siiflltes,  pefftti^es^  stifftlittigations^  ibiaft  (iaiidles;  peYspedtiy^ 
glasses,  aud  such  natural  catisies,  make  men  look  as  if  they 
Were  dead,  or  Wifth  ho^se- heads,  buHs-horiis,  attd  such  like 
brarish  shapes,  the  room  full  of  sHakes,  adders,  dark,  li^ht, 
^^^9  rtti,  of  all  colours,  as  you  may  perceive  in  Bftpti^taf 
Pbita,AI#^i^,AlbeftiUi^,andolhersf— ^low«wortlis,fire-drakeS| 
nseteoi^,  idnus  Jkfuus,  (whitb  Pltiilus,  lib.  2.  cap.  37.  caHs 
Caftdt-  ana  Pollifx)  with  niaay  ^tth  that  Appear  iti  ihodfi^faf 
It^fltlcfis,  About  diurch-yards,  nidiirt  valleys,  or  where  battteis^ 
EttiNr  biftefi  fdfldght ;  Ae  causes  of  which  re&d  in  Goclebids, 
Yeteurius;  Fitfkiifs;  &c.    Suc^h  feats  aVe  oflfeh  done,  to  frig^htda' 
dfitdrett,  with  s^bs,  rotteb  i^bodj,  &c.  to  m^ke  folks  Ibok  ^ 
W  t&ey  war^  dead^  ^sdHia majdr^8;,higget,  leiser,fhir^r,  fouler, 
ui  M:mi^  dke  adpitibug  ttmoM^^  aut  ioti  ignith  autforM 
ddrntMum^    Aedipe pilos  eOkts  nigri^  ^c.  iSlith  Alb^ftds^ arid 
m  Hid  ordiildry  to  see  i^trtetnge  uneoutli  sighti^  by  datbptnckarr 
who  kiTows  tim  that  if,  in  a  dark  room,  the  light  be  admitted 
ae  om  otity  little  holieF,  and  a  pap^r  of  giisiss  put  uboh  it,  the 
iMtii  sSiitirig,  wHt  represent,  on  the  Opposite  Wall,  all  efuch  ob- 
j^!m  AH  ttf^  iHumiuated  by  hii^  tayHi    With  coAcave  tiM 
dj^ihder  gidSiett,  we  may  v^eH  atfiy  lihape  of  men,  devils,- 
MCiek]|^(^  md^cinns  mo^t  pdl't  dO>  to  giall  a  silly  spedtatdt  in' 
adark  fo^m^wcr  irttl  our  selvesi,  siud  ttiiatt  hanj^m^ in  the  dr, 
wiiM  'tifi  nothing  but  such  an  horrible  image  (jak  <"  AgripmidA^^ 
i^btf  strafes)  ptaeed  in  atuotber  rdofh.     VioMt  J^con  of  old  is 
sliid'  to  hikve  repfesenfed  hfooi^tl  image  waftid^  ih  the  aire  by 
tbisart,  thotigfa  no  siuch  thidgf  appear  iti  hi6peiri^ctives.    But, 


•Sleaeca.    Qaod  metannt  nimM,  nnnqoRni  amoveri  poMe  nee  toUi  potant       ^  8aii- 
fTnis  upapn  cum  melle  compositos  et  ceiitaare&,  &c.  Albertns.  ^  c  f^  %,  66pmt 

philoa.    Imperiti  komines  daninonnio  et  umbnurom  noasmes  vidAie  le  pQtaifti  iV^^iC 
iiiliit'tintaliud,  quam  nmalacraaniiluB  expertir. 
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most  part,  it  is  ia  the  brain  that  deceives  tbem ;  although  I  may 
HOt  deny,  but  that  oftentimes  the  devil  deludes  them,  takes 
his  opportunity  to  sugg^est,  and  represent  vain  objects  to  me- 
lancholy men,  and  such  as  are  ill  affected.  To  these  yOu  may 
add  the  knavish  impostures  of  juglers,  exorcists,. mass-priests, 
and  inountebanks,'  of  whom. Roger  Bacon  speaks,  &c.  demi- 
raculis  nqturos  et  artisy  cap.\.  *They  can  counterfeit  the 
voices  of  all  birjds  and  bruit  beasts  almost,  all  tones  and  tunes 
of  men,  and  speak  within  their  thi:oats,  as  if  they  spoke  afar 
off',.that  they  make  their  auditors  believe  they  hear  spirits, and 
are  thence  much  astonished  and  affrighted  with  it.  Besides* 
those  artificial  devices  to  over- hear  their  confessions,  like  th^t 
whispering  place  of  Glocester  with  us,  or  like  the  Dukes  pla^e 
at  Mantua  in  Italy,  where  the  sound  is  reverberated  by  aeon- 
cave  wall ;  a  reason  of  which  Blancanus  in  his  Echoraetria 
gives,. aqd  mathematically  demonstrates. 

So  that  the  hearing  is  as  frequently  deluded  as  the  sight, 
from  the  same  causes  almost,  as  he  that  hears  bells,  will  make 
(hem  sound .  what  he  list  As  the  fool  thinhetht  so  the  bell 
clinketh.  Tbeophilus  (in  Galen)  thought  Be  beard  mjusick, 
from  vapours  which  made  his  ears  sound,  &c.  Some  ajre  d^ 
ceived  by  echoes,  some  t>y  roaring. of  waters,  or  concaves  and 
reverberation  of  aire  in  the  ground,  hollow  places  and  wall^. 
^  At  Cadurcum  in  Aquitany,  words  and  sentences  are  repeated 
by  a  strange  echo  to  the  full,  or  whatsoever  vou  shall  play 
vpon  a  musical  instrunient,  more  distinctly  and  louder,  than 
they  are  spoken  at  first.  Some  echoes  repeat  a  thing  spoken 
seven  times,  as  at  Olympus  in  Macedonia  (as  Pliny  relates, 
lib.  36.  cap.  \b.)^^oiae  twelve  times,  as  at  Charenfon,  a  village 
near  Paris  in  France.  At  Delphos  in  Greece  heretofore  was 
a  miraculous  echo,  and^so  in  many  other  places*  .  Cardan 
{subtil.  I.  18)  hath  wonderful  stories  of  such  as.haye  been  de- 
luded bv  these  echoes.  Blancanus  the  Jesuit^  (in- his  Echo^ 
metria)  hath  variety  of  examples,  and  gives  hisreaderfuU  satis- 
faction of  all  such  sounds,  by  way  of  demonstration.  -^At 
Barrey,  an  isle  in  the  Severn  mouth,  they  seem  to  hear  asmitfas 
forge:  so  at  Lipara,  and  those  sulphureous  isles,  and  many 
sjuch  like.wliich  Glaus  speaks  of  in  the  continent  of  Scapdia, 
and  those  nor  them  countries.  Cardan  (dererumvar.  h  15.C.84) 
mentioneth  a  woman,  that  still  supposed  she  hieard  the  devil  call 
her,  and  speaking  to  her,  (she  was  a  painters  wife  in  Milscn) 


>^PythonMsaB,  vocam  varietaiem  in  yeotre  et  f^utture  fitigenies,  formant  voces  homa- 
nasa  longe  vel  prope,  proat  yolant,  ac  si  spiritas  cum  homine  loqueretur ;  et  soDOsbra- 
tornm  fiugant,  &c.  b  Tam  clare  et  articalate  aadies  repetitum,  nt  perfectior  sit 

Echo  quam  ipse  dixeris.  s  Blowing  <jf  bellows,  and  knocking  of  hammers^  if  they 

apply  fbeir  ear  to  the  cliff. 
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and  matiy  such  illusions  and  voices,  which  proccied  niost  part 
from  ^  corrupt  imagination. 

Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  they  prophesie,  speak  sevenil 
languages,  talk  of  astronomy,  and  otner  unknown  sciences  to 
them,  (of  which  they  have  been  ever  ignorant)  •!  have  in  brief 
touched:  only  this  I  will  here  add,  that  Ar^ulanus,  Bodin, 
(lib.  3.  cap,  6.  dwmon.)  and  some  others,  ^  hold  as  a  manifest 
token  th^t  such  persons  are  possessed  with  the  devil,  (so  doth 
*^  Hercules  de  Sax6nid,and  Apponensis)  andfitonlyto  be  cured 
by  a  priciSt.  But  **  Guianerius,  ^'Montaltus,  Pomponatius  of. 
Padiia,  and  Lemnius  {lib.  2.  cap.  2),  refer  it  wholly  to  the 
ill-disposition,  of  the  %umonr,  and  that  out  of  the  authority  of 
Aristotle;  pV'ob.  30.  1,  because  such  symptomes  are  cured  by 
purging;  and  as,  by  the  striking  of  a  flint,  fire  is  inforced,so,  by 
the  vehement  motions  of  spirits,  they  do  elicere  voces  inauditaSf 
coliipel  strange  speeches  to  bespoken.  Anotherargument  hi 
had  from  Plato's  reminiscentia^  which  is,  all  out,  as  likely  as 
that  which  ^Marsilius  Ficinus  speaks  of  his  friend  Pierleonus; 
by  a  divinie  kind  of  infusion,  be  understood  the  secr6ts  >f 
nature,  and  tenents  of  Gra^cian  and  barbarian  philosopbers, 
before  ever  he  heard  of,  saw,  or  read  their  works :  but  in  thi9 
I  should  rather  hold,  with  Avicenna  and  his  associates,  that 
such  symptomies  proceed  from  evil  spirits,  which  take  all  op^ 
portunities  of  humours  decayed,  or  Otherwise,  to  pervert  the 
soul  of  man  ;  and  besides,  the  huniour  it  self  is  balneum  dia* 
boli^  the  devils  bath,  and  (as  Agrippa  proves)  doth  intice 
him  to  seize  upon  them. 


SECT.  IV.    MEMB.  L 


Prognosticks  of  Melancholy. 


J:  ROGNOSTICKS,  or  signs  of  things  to  come,  are  either 
good  or  bad.  If  thismaladv  be  not  hereditary,  and  taken 
at  the  beginning,  there  is^ood  nope  of  cure;  recens  curafionem 
yion  habet  difficilem^  saith  Avicenna  (/.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4. 
c*  1 8);  That  which  is  with  laughter,  of  all  others,  is  most 
secure,  gentle,  and  remiss  (Hercules  de  Saxonia).  •>  If  that 
evacuation  of  hiemrods^  or  varices  which  they  call  the  water 

*  Memb.  1.  Sab.  3.  of  this  partition,  cap.  16.  in  9  Rhasisl  <>  Sigqa  dntnonis 

nnlia  sant^  nisi  quod  loqnantor  ea  qaee  ante  nesciebant,  nt  Teutonicnm  aut  alidd-idio^^ 
ma,  &c,  ■  «Cap.  12.  tract  de  meh  *  Tract  16.  c.  4.  e  Cap,  9, 

' Mira  ins  concitat hamores,  ardorqae  vehemens  mentem  exagitalt/qaum,  &c. '  ^Priefat.' 
Jamblici  mysteriis.  *>  Si  ropfancholicis  haBtnorrhoides  supervenerint,  varices,  vel 

(ut  qoibusdam  placet)  aqua  inter  cutem,  solvitur  malum. 


pis  Pr^/notlu4ct  tif  ife&RvV^r*     [Part.  ) .  1^.  §. 

'  fietween  the  ikffiy  shall  kippfiit  tp  a  ^nfAf^Ap'V  fWt.  hi*  >Bt«Ry 
if  ended  (Hippocrates,  ^phoT.  6. 11).  Gaj^ij  (,/.  6.  (fe  mor^w 
UHlgar.  com-  8)  cOflfinps  the  «E)we ;  and  to  this  .^pborwiR  of 
Hippocrates  a)l  the  Arab,^,  new  and  old  JUaMno^  suIjhitUw 
^fttoatalttWtC  2&.  Percales |Ie.S«;^ni4,Mercppalie,  VjttojripB, 
FavfintiiM,  &c)  Skenkin?  [I.  ].obtervat.  med.  c,  de  ♦tffwiiO 
lllaafr^4  this^pbo^is«l,  withan  example  pf  one  IVniel  F^enr 
H  IxtpDersiqil  "  r^  andin  tJieep^nw* 

»Imh4  tjifl  t'  'S^'  tl»esf!V«ricMflr 

water  began  •  was  free^  from  bia 

p^peas.    S  ftd,  some  pay,  tboiigii 

Witt  m-ieat  p)  ther  insftwwp  of  «q- 

wtiicbb«foi^  epjnjpftbBbwffwd* 

willdpiwiMi  )infly»iigiiif<^*pd»qr 

fed  rolnntar}  pulujOii.    4)1  a>^m- 

dudj  oaen  are  better  after  »  q»artafte.  '■^qhprtw  paJMl. 
aearce  any  «an  baib  tfa^  »&iP  twice.  Put,  w^sther  it  ^e 
Ura  from  thij  malady,  '*i»  »  ^nosRioii ;  %  PW?y  pJ*ys'CJ?P» 
scribe  dlalongajuMfoi-twpecia]  CfWs»B,  »nA  »qnartflr€  agti^ 
•monsat  tb«  rrat.  ''  Rhwie,  cofit,.  iy>.  I.  tract.  9.  Wieji  m«- 
tatcholy  oets  <»a  at  thfi  w^er/ciet  of  the  shjn,  qr  sfifties, 
fcreaJUno  out  w  »cabs,  leproatfi,  v^orph^,  or'  i»  p»rged  by 
Btopls,  «r  hy  the  urim,  or  th»t  the  spleen  w  etdarged,  w4 
those  varices  appeair,  the  disease  is  dissobied.  GwJaneriw 
Leap.  5.4raet.  1&)  adds  ttroopie,  jai^ndise,  dysentei^,  leproaie, 
as  good  signs,  to  these  Bcabs,  morpbews,  and  breaking  out, 
ana  proves  it,  out  of  the  sixth  of  Hippocrates  Aphorismes. 

Evil  profinosticks,  on  the  other  part.  Inveterata  melancho- 
iia  incwrabilis ;  if  it  be  inveterate,  it  is  Mncorable  (a  common 
axiome)  aut  difficttUer  CHTobilU,  (as  tliey  say  that  make  the 
best)  hardly  cured.  This  Galen  witnesselh  (/.  3.  de  loc.  affect, 
cap.  6) :  ^be  itm  wh^  it  milt,  Qr  from  jehat  cause  soever, 
it  M  ever  long,  wayward,  tedious,  and  hard  to  be  cured,  y 
fmce  it  be  habituated.  AsLucian  said  of  thegofit,  she  w??'<& 
guepnof  the  diseases,  find  ineicora^le,  mtjy  ^e  say  pf  ra^an- 
poly.  Yet  ParaceUuH  will  naye  all  diseases  whaUoever  pif- 
Table,  aqd  laughs  at  them  which  Jhink  otherwise,as  T-  P^stus 
(part.  3)  objects  Jo  him;  aUhou^,  in  another  plaoe,  here4i^ry 
tUseases  he  account^  incurable,  and  by  no  prt  to  be  ^removed. 


•  Cp.  10.  it  qoartani.  >•  Cum  sanguis  e«t  per  mMrficiem,  et  reside  dkIu- 

q|ip|i>  »r  «»S«ii,  moriAeTO  ow W-  ^P'  ^^E"-^*"  Pf^  ij.fBrwj«  f  S*^  '«!  WW*' 
&.  BMifit.  (ft.  bb1<!F1  I?»giiifrialu5,.et™i«a  ^parent.  '  (Jma  rirf  conven^in 

«llow»,  inot«».  Of  r  Mf  «i|W  P""* »'■      ,   .    /RefiM  mortjorotn  et  tneimibil«. 
«tM  jf tvinm,  quod  oritur  f  paitcltatt  etithti,  mcurabilo.      HiMwheijn,  (piijl.  <■■ 
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{tfieU.  8.  demel.)  hoMs  it  le-M^ongeToiis,  ifoiily 
^imttgimaian  de  kurt^  4md  not  risascn :  *>  the  gentlest  is  from 
bloodf  ^ffersejftvm  ckoler  4tdust^  hut  the  worst  -of  all Jrom  me- 
lancholyputrified.  ^  Bruel  esteems  b}rpochondriQcal  least  dan- 
gerous, and  the  other  two  spe€ies(opt)06ite  toOalen)  hardest  to 
be  cored.  ^  The  cure  is  hard  in  miem,  but  much  more  difficult 
in  women. .  And  both  men  and  women  must  take  notice  of  that 
saying  of  Montanus  fpro  Abbate  Italo)  :  ^this  malady  doth 
commonly  accompany  them  to  their  prove ;physiciansmay  ease, 
and  it  may  lye  hidjor  a  time  ;  bmi  they  cannot  quite  cure  itf 
but  it  will  return  again  more  violent  nnd  sharp  than  at  firsts  and 
thai  upon  every  small  occasion  or  errour  :  as  in  M^curies  wea- 
ther-beaten statue,  that  was  once  all  overgilt,  the  open  parts 
were  clean,  yet  there  was  indmbriis  aurum^  in  the  chinks  a 
remnant  of  gold — ^there  will  be  some  reliques  of  melancholy 
left  in  the  purest  bodies  (if  once  tainted),  not  so  easily  to  be 
looted  out.  ^Oftentimes  it  degenerates  into  epilepsy,  apoplejcy, 
cooTulsions,  and  blioclness,(by  the  authority  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen)  ^all  ayerr,  if  once  it  possess  the  tentricl^  of  the  brain — 
Frambesarius,  aiid  SallustSalmnus^adds,  if  it  fi^et  into  the  op* 
tick  nerves,  blindness.  Mercurialis  {consiL  20)  had  a  woman 
to  his  patient,  that  from  melancholy  became  epileptick  and 
blind.  >  If  it  come  from  a  cold  cause,  or  so  continue  cold, 
or  increase,epilepsie,  convulsions  follow,and  blindness;  orelse, 
in  the  end,  they  are  moped,  sottish,  and,  in  all  their  actions, 

Seecb^f  gestures,  ridiculous.  ^  If  it  come  from  an  hot  cause^ 
ey  are. more  furious  and  boisterous,  and  in  conclusion  mad. 
Galescentem  mekmcholiam  sapius  sequitur  mania,  '  If  it  heat 
and  increase,  that  is  the  common  event :  '^per  circuitus,  aut 
semper y  insanit ;  he  is  mad  by  fits,  or  altogether :  for  (as  ""Sen- 
nertus  contends  out  of  Grato)  there  is  seminarium  ignis  in 
this  humour,  the  very  seeds  of  fire.  If  it  come  from  melan* 
cboly  natural  adust,  and  in  excess,  they  are  often  dflBmoniacal 
^Montanus). 

'^Seldom  this  malady  procures  death,  except  (which  is  the 
neatest,  most  grievous  calamity,  aud  the  misety  of  all  miseries) 
Uiey  make  away  themselves ;  which  is  a  frequent  thing,  and 


•  Si  mkk  imaginaiio  ksdalnr,  et  mh  nSo.  ^  Mala  a  saBfoilie  fervcnte,  dtfierior 

a  Ule  asaatft,  pessima  ab  atrft  b3e  pntrefacUL  c  Difficilior  cara  e^s  qns  fit  vitio 

corporis  totiaa  et  cerebri.  ^    ^  Difficilis  cvrata  in  viris,  malto  difficilior  in  feminia. 

c  Au  ipt^ritam  plemmqne  homines  comitatnr :  licet  medici  levent  pleromqoej  tamen 
Hon  tollont  tttquain,  ted  recidet  aeerbior  qtiam  atotea,  aniniBift  occasione,  ant  eirore. 
"f  Pericnlnm  ert,  n6  degreneret  in  epilepsiam,  apoplexiam,  convnlsibnem,  cecitatem. 
«  Montal.  c.  8Sw  Laorentios.  Nie.  ^sa  ^  Her.  de  Sazonift^  Aristotle,  Capiyaccios. 
'jPaveni  Hdmor  iVigidas  sola  delirii  canssa,  fVotiris  i^ero  bnmor  calidifs.  k  Hevr- 

ttivs  calls  madness  sobolem  melancholisB.  '  Alexander,  I.  I.  c.  18.  MLib.  1. 

^tnt  S.  e.  11.  ■  BloBtalt  e.  16.  Raro  mors  ant  nnn^am,  nisi  siKi  ipsia 

inieiant 
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fainiliar  amongst  them,  'Tis*^  Hippocrates  db8eryati6n,GaIeus 
sentence,  (etsi mortem  timent^  tamen plerumque sibiipsis  mor- 
tem conndscuwt^  L  3.  de  lo(^s  affect,  cap.  7 J  the  doom  of  all 
physicians.  'Tis  Rabbi  Moses  aphorism,  the  prognosticon  of 
Avicenna,  Rhasis,  Aelius,  Gordonius,  Valescus,  Aitomarus, 
Sail  ust  Salvianusy  Capi  vaecius,  MercatuS,Hercules  de  SaxoDia, 
Piso,  Biuel,  Fuchsias^  all-;  &c. 

'  "  "'  ' 

^Et  sffipe  usqae  adeo,  mortis  formidiae,  vite& 
Percipit  infelix  odium,  lucis^ue  videndee, 
Ut  sibi  consciscat  moerenti  pectore  letum. 

And  so  far  forth  deaths  terrour  doth  affrig:ht, 
He  makes  away  himself,  and  hates  the  light : 
'  -  To  make  an  end  of  ffear  and  grief  of  heart, 

He  voluntary  di^s,  to  ease  his  smart. 

In  such  sort  doth  the  torture  and  extremity  of  his  misery  tor-^ 
ment  him,  that  be  can  take  no  pleasure  in  bis  life,  but  is  in  a 
maaner  inforced  to  offer  violence  unto  himself^  to  be  freed 
from  his  present  insufferable  pains.  So  some(saith  ^Fracas- 
tori  us)  in  fury,  but  most  in  despair,  sorrow,  fear,  and  out  of 
the  anguish  and  vexation  oftlieir  souls ^  offer  violence  to  them- 
selves :for  their  life  is  unhappy  and  miser ah.le.  They  can  take 
no  rest  in  the  night,  nor  sleep:  or,  if  they  do  slumber,  fearful 
dreams  astonish  them.  In  the  day  time,  they  are  affrighted  still 
by  some  terrible  object, find  torn  in  pieces  with  suspicion,  fear, 
sorrow,  discontents,  cares,  shame,  anguish,  &:c.as  so  many  wild 
horses,  that  they  cannot  be  quiet  an  hour,  a  minute  of  time, 
but,  even  against  their  wills,  they  are  intent,  and  still  thinking 
of  it;  they  cannot  forget  it;  it  grinds  their  souls  day  and  night; 
they  are  perpetually  tormented,  a  burden  to  themselves,  as  Job 
was;  they  can  neither  eat,  drink,  or  sleep.  PsaK  107.  18: 
Their  soul  abhorreth  all  meat,  and  they  are  brought  to  deaths 
door,  ^  being  bound  in  misery  and  iron :  *they  curse  their  stars 
(with  Job),  ^  and  day  of  their  birth,  and  wish  for  deaih  (for,  as 
Pineda  and  most  interpreters  hold,  Job  was  even  melancholy 
to  despair,  an  J  almost  ^  madness  it  self) :  they  .murmur  maay 
times  against  the  world,  friends,  allies,  all  man kind,even  against 
God  himself  in  the  bitterness  of  their  passion  :  ^  vivere  noluntt 
mori  nesciunt ;  live  they  will  not,  die  they  cannot.    And,  in 


a  Lib.  de  iusan.  Pabb  Cajvo  inter(yr«>te.  NoannlK  violentas  inanus  sibi  infi»- 
runt.  b  iiQcret.  I.  3.  c  Lib.  2.  de  InteU.    Saspe  mortem  sibi  conscis- 

cupt  ob  timorem  et  tristitiam,  tsBdio  vitas  afTecti  ob  furorem  et  degperationem.  fist 
enim  infera,  &c.  Ergo  sic  perpetno  afflictati  vitam  oderant,  se  praecipitani,  his 
malis  caritori,  aut  int^rficiuDt  se,  aot  tale  qni^  committiint.  «iPsa5.  107.  10. 

Job  ,  33.  f  Job,  6.  8.  s  Vi  doloris  et  tristitiae  ad  iosaoiam  peeiie  redactssL 

ban    eca. 
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the  midst  of  these  squalid,  tigfly,  and  siich  irksome  dayes,  they 
seek  at  last,  (finding  no  comfort^  ^no  remedy  in  this  wretched 
life)  to  be  eased  of  all  by  death.  Omnia  appetuni  bonum  ; 
all  creatures  seek  the  best,  and  for  their  good,  as  they  hope, 
sub  specie^  in  shew  at  least,  t;e/  quia  mori  pulchrum  putanty  (saith 
^Hippocrates)  vel  quiaputant  inde  se  majoribus  malis  liberarif 
to  be  freed  as  they  wish.  Though,  many  times,as  uEsops  fishes, 
they  leap  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  it  self,  yet  they 
hoped  to  be  eased  by  this  means ;  and  therefore,  (saith  Felix 
^  Platerus)  after  many  tedious  dayes^  at  Idst^  either  by  droten^ 
ing^  hanging 9  or  some  such  fearful  end^  they  precipitate  or 
make  away  themselves :  inany  lamentable  examples  are  daily 
seen  amongst  us:  alius  ante  fores  se  laqueo  suspenditj  (as  Se« 
neca  notes)  alius  se  preecipitavit  a  tecto,  ne  dominum  stomach^ 
antem  audiret ;  aliu^^  fie  reduceretur  afugdyferrum  adegitin 
viscera  :  so  many  pauses  there  are 

— ^His  amor  exitio  est,  furor  bis 

• 

love,  grief,  aiiger,  madness;  and  shame,  &c    Tis  a  common 
calamity,  ^  a  fatal  end  to  this  disease :  they  are  condemned  to  a 
violentdeath,byajury  of  physicians,  furiously  disposed,  carried 
headlong  by  their  tyrannizing  wills,  inforced  by  miseries;  and 
there  remains  no  more  to  such  persons,  if  that  heavenly  phy- 
sician, by  his  assisting  g^race  and  merry  alone,  do  not  prevent, 
(fot  no  humane  perswasion  or  art  can  help)  but  to  be  their  own 
Dutchers,and  execute  themselves.  Socrates  his  cicuta^  Lucretias 
dasfger,  Timons  halter  are  yet  to  be  had ;  Catoes  Icnife,  and 
Neroes  sword  are  left  behind  them,  as  so  many  fatal  engines, 
beqiieathed  to  posterity,  and  will  be  used,  to  the  worlds  end, 
by  such  distressed  souls :  so  intolerable,  unsufi^erable,  grievous 
and  violent  is  their  pain,  ^so  unspeakable  and  continuate^, 
One  day  of  grief  is  an  hundred  years,  as  Cardan  observes  : 
'tis  carnificina  hominum,  angor  animi^  aef  well  saith  Aretseus, 
a  plague  of  the  soul,  the  cramp  and  convulsion  of  the  soul, 
an  epitome  of  hell^;  and,  if  there  be  an  hell  upon  earthy  it  is  to 
be  found  in  a  melancholy  mans  heart : 

For  that  deep  torture  may  be  call'd  an  hell,  ^ 

When  more  is  felt,  than  one  hath  power  to  tell. 

Yea,  that  which  scofiing  Lucian  said  of  the  gout  in  jest,  I  may 
'  truly  afiirm  of  melancholy  iu  earnest. 


*  Id  salatis  ipse  desperatfooe  pro{>onant  ribi  mortis  denderiam.      Oct*  Horat  I.  3. 
c.  5.  b  J^iib.  de  iD8ani&*    fiic  sic  jnvat  ire  per  Binbras.  'Cap.  3.  de  mentis 

alienat  Mcesti  decant,  dam  tandem  mortem,  *qaam  timent,  sospendio  aat  snbmer- 
sione,  ant  aliqna  alia  y\,  at  molta  tri^tia  exempla  vidimas.  ^  '  Arcalanas,  in  9 

Rbasis,  c.  16.  Cavendam,  ne'  ex  aJto  se  praecipitent,  aot  alias  laedant  «0  omniam 
opiniooibns  incogitabile  raalnm  !  Laciam  Mortesqae  mille,  mille,  dum  ▼ivit,  oeces, 
gerit,  peritqae.    Heinsius^  Austriaco. 
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O  ^f^e  nom^ti !  P  Pus  otM^ii^ 
*  Meltngbolia  lacryippsa,  Cocyti  fiiia ! 
Tu  TarUri  specubus  opacis  editii 
Erinnys,  utero  quam  Megsera  suo  tujit, 
Et  ab  uberibus  aluit,  cuique  parvulee 
Amarulentum  in  os  lac  Aiecto  dedit. 
Omnes  abominabilem  te  deemones 
Pxoduxere  in  lucem,  exitio  mortalium. 

Non  Jupiter  fert  tale  tebim  fulmims, 

Non  ulJa  sic  proceil^  scent  oeqiioris, 

I^on  impetuosi  tanta  vk  est  turbinis. 

An  asperos  sustineo  morsus  Cerberi  ? 

Num  virus  Echidnse  membra  mea  depascitur  ? 

Aut  tunica  sa(nie  tincta  Nessi  sanguinis  ? 

lUacrymabile  et  immedicabile  malum  hoc. 

~0  sad  and  odioUs  name !  a  name  so  fell» 

Is  this  of  melancholy,  brat  of  hell. 

There  boco  io  hdlish  dariuiess  dotk  it  dvrdi. 

The  Furies  bnnigki  it  up,  Megcera's  iteat» 

Aiecto  gave  it  bMier  milk  to  eat : 

And  all  conspirM  a  bane  to  mortal  men, 

To  bring  thisr^svil  out  of  that  black  den. 

Jvpiters  ihiiilderbolt,  nor  storm  at  sea, 

Nor  whirl-wind,  doth  our  hearts  so  nufili  dismay* 

What?  am  I  bit  by  that  fierce  Cerberus? 

Or  stung  by  *> serpents  so  pestiferous  ? 

Or  put  on  shirt  that's  dipt  in  Nessus  blood  ? 

My  pain's  past  cure ;  physick  can  do  no  good. 

No  lortore  of  body  like  unto  it ; 

Siculi  non  invenere  tyranni 


■  ■■1 


JMajus  tormentum; 

no  •trappadoeSjf'Ifot  irons^  Phalaris  bulk, 

* -«jNr^  ira  Peiim  tantum,  nee  tela,  nee  fabstis, 

Quantiil%9R)la  noces  animis  illapsa. 

Joves  wrath,  nor  devils,  can 

Do  so  much  harm  to  th'  soul  of  man. 

All  fears,  griefs,  suspicions,  disconteDtFyimbonilies,  iosuaivites* 
are  swallowed  up  and  drowned  in  this  finripus,  this  Iridbsea, 
this  ocean  of  misery,  as  so  many  small  brooks ;  'tis  coaaulum 
omnium  €erumnarumj  which  ^  Auunianus  applied  to  his  dis- 
tressed Palladius.  I  say  of  our  melancholy  man,  he  is  the 
cream  of  humane  adversity,  the  *  quiatessence,  and  upshot ; 

*  Regipa  morborum,  cni  femolaiitiir  omnes  et  obedinnt.    C«r4AD^  ^  Eb«a !  qi^ 

istus  scorpk),  &c  Seneca,  Act  4.  Here.  CSt.  c  Silios  Itidknt.  <  Lib.  991 

«H!c  onuiM  imboniUis  etin8iiavitaieon8i8tit,;at  TcFtuJUani  verbis  iit|ur>  Qcat.  ad  naiiyr. 


m  i^^kteni :  'ti^  the  pith  pf  ithein  all, 

•  Hospttiitm  est  cafamttatis.    Quid  vierbi^  opus  esti 
Qoamcunque  malam  rem  t|ueeris,  illic  reperies. 

'   What  need  more  wprd3  ?  *tis  calamities  inn. 
Where  seek  for  aoy  mischief,  'U»  within ; 

^nA  a  mdancboly  man  is  Aat  true  PromethaiMywhiciii  is  bomid 
io  Caiioasus ;  the  true  TkyiByVrhose  bowels  ave  «till  by  a  r^ime 
4^wourBA(as  poets  fa^gnj^  lor  so  floth  ^Liy«i8  Gindd^is  interprat 
k  of  anxieties,  and  those  lof  griping  cares ;  and  so  osghl;  k  tehe 
understood.  In  all  other  maladies  we  eeek  for  help :  if  a  leg  or 
an  arm  ake,  ihrongh  any  dis^^mperatnre  or  vound,  or  that  ire 
bairean  ordinary  dkease^^iiboye  all  things  whatsoeyer  we  desiril 
help  and  health,  a  present  recovery,  if  by  anv  means  possK>le  i^ 
maybe  procuimd :  w^  will  imely  part  with  all  our  other  fortunes^ 
Mb^tance,  eodnre  any  misery,  4rink  bi^r  poisons,  swallow 
those  distasteful  pills,  suffer  oap* joy nts  to  be  seared,  to  be  cat  e§^ 
anjr  thing  for  fiiture  health;  soaweet,sodear,  sopreckHisdboT« 
all  things  in  this  world  is  life :  'tis  that  we  ehieny  desire,  long 
and  happy  days;  (^multosdatJtmiteryOnnos!)  ioeresseofyeats 
all  men  widb ;  but,  to  a  melancholy  man,  nothing  so  tedioofs, 
nothing  so  odious;  that  which  thej^  so  carefully  seek  to  pre- 
serve, ^he  abhors,  he  alone.  So  intolerable  are  his  pains, 
spme  make  a  question,  artwiores  morM  carp&ris  an  ammif 
whether  the  diseases  of  the  body  or  mind  be  more  jerievons : 
but  there  is  no  oompmrison,  no  doubt  to  be  niade  ofjt ;  muka 
emm  sw$fior  loHff^que  eat  atrooiar  ammi  mtam  corpcru  omcio' 
iU8  (Lorn.  /.  K  c.  IS)  :  the  diseases  of  ttie  mind  are  far  more 
grievous.'*-***— To^aiJ^  hie  pro  vubiere  eorjnts  /  'body  and  ^oul  is 
Ruailfi'eDted  bare,  but  die  soul  especially.  So  Cardan  testifies 
(eb  r^rum.  nar*  lib»  JS.  40)  :  ^  Majfcimus  Tyrius  a  Pl^toaist,  and 
Plutascb,  hare  made  just  volumes  to  prove  it.  ^Dieg  mdimii 
mefkudmBM  hmninibus  ;  in  other*  diseeses  thi^re  is  socne  hope 
Uaely ;  but  these  unhappy  men  are  born  to  miseiy,  past  mi 
bfif>e  of  reeovery ;  incurably  sick ;  the  longer  they  live,  thf 
worse  they  are  ;  and  death  alone  mcwtease  them. 

Another  doubt  is  made  by  some  philosophers,  whether  it  be 
lawful  for  a  man  in  such  extremity  pf  pain  and  grief,  to  make 
away  himself^  and  how  those  m^n  that  do  so  are  to  be  cen- 
sured. The  Platopists  approve  of  it,  that  i^  is  lawful  in  su^ 
cases,  and  upon  a  necessity.  Plotinus  (JL  de  begititud*  Q»  7}^ 
and  Socrates  himself  defends  it,  (in  Platos  Pbaedon) :  ijfantf 
man  labour  of  an  incurable  disease^  he  may  dispatch  himself^  t/* 

*  Plaobis.         *>  Vit.  HercDJis.  ^  Per^iw.         *  Qm^  fst  mjseniu  in  vita^  ^jgrnm 

i^lle  morr?  Seneca.        «Toia.  2.  Libello,  an  gr^note$  paysiose^,  See.        ^  Ter. 
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it  he  to  his  good.      Epicurus  and  his  followers,  the  Cynicks/ 
and  Stoicks,  i n  general  affirm  it,  Epictetus  and  ^Seneca  amongst 
the  rest :  guamcunque  veram  esse  viam  adlibertaiem  ;  any  way 
is  allowable,  that  leads  to  \\herty  \ /^  l^t  us^ive  God  thanks^ 
that  no  man  is  compelled  to  live  against  his  will:  ^quid  ad 
hominem  claustra^  career ^  custodia  f  liberum  ostium  habet-; 
death  is  always  ready  and  at  hand.     Vides  ilium,  priscipitem 
(ocumi  illudflumen  ?  dost  thou  see  that  steep  place,  that  river,? 
thajtpit,  that  tree  ?  there  is  liberty  at  hcmd ;  effugia  serviiuti^* 
€t  dolores  sufUj  as  that  Laconian  lad  cast  himself  headlong, 
(lion  serviam,  aiebat  puer)  to  be  freed  of  his  misery.      Every 
vein  in  thy.  body,  if  these  be  nimis  operosi  exitus,  will  set  thee 
free :  quid  tua  refert,  Jinem  Jadas  an  accipias  9  there's  no' 
necessity  for  a  man  to  live  in  misery.     Malum  est  necessitati 
vivere  ;  sed  in  necessitate^  vivere,  necessitas  nulla  est.  '  Igna^ 
vus^  quiMne  caussd  moritur  ;  et  stuUuSy  qui  cum  dolore  vivit^ 
(Idem,  epi.  58).    Wherefore  hath  our  mother  the  earth  brought* 
out  poisons  (saith  ^  Pliny)  in  so  great  a  quantity,  but  that  mea 
in  distress  might  make  away  themselves?  which  kings  of  old 
had  ever  in  readiness,  ad  incerta  Jhrtunm  venenum  sub  cus^ 
tode  promptum  (Livy  writes,)and  executioners  al  way  es  at  hand.- 
Speusippus,  being  sick,  was  met  by  Diogenes;  and, carried  on 
his  slaves  shoulders,  he  made  his  moan  to  the  philosopher : 
but,  I  pitty  thee  not,  quoth  Diogenes,  om,  cum  talis  sis^  vivere 
sustines  rthon  maist  be  freed  when  tnou  wilt, — meaning  by 
death.  'Seneca  therefore  commends  Cato,  Dido,  and  Lucretia,' 
for  their  generous  courage  in  so  doing,  and  others  that  volun- 
tarily die,  to  avoid  a  greater  mischief,  to  free  themselves  from 
misery,  to  save  their  nonour,  or  vindicate  their  good  name,  as 
Cleopatra  did,  as  S3phonisba(Syphax  wife)  did,  Hannibal  did, 
as  Junius  Brutus,  as  Vibus  Yirius,  and  those  Campanian  sena- 
toursinLivy  (Dec.  3.  lib,  6), to  escape  the-Roman  tyranny,  that 
poisoned  themselves.     Themistocles  drank  bulls  blood,  rather 
than  he  would  fight  against  his  countrey ;  and  De'mostbeneS' 
chose  rather  to  drink  poy8on,Publius  Crasnjilius^  Censorius, 
andPlancus,  thoseheroical  Romans,  to  make  away  themselves, 
than  to  fall  into  their  enemies  hands.    How  many  myriads 
besides  in  all  ages,  might  I  remember, 

■  qui  sibi  letum 

Insontes  peperere  manu,  &c. 

^Rhasis,  in  the  Macchabees,  is  magnified  for  it,  Sampsons 
death  approved.     So  did  Saul   and  Jonas  sin;  and  many 

a  I^tet  exitns  ;  A  pagnare  non  vnltw,  licet  fogere :  quit  vos  tenet  invitos  ?  De  proTid. 
cap.  8.  •>  Agamas  Deo  gratias,  qpod  oemo  invitos  vitA  teneri  potest  ^  Epwt.  36. 
Senec.  et  de  sacra.  2.  cap.  16.  et  Episi  70.  et  12.  d  Lib.  2.  cap.  83.  Tewa  nater 

nostn  miserta.  e  Epiat.  24. 71. 82.  f  Mac.  14.  42. 
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worthy  men  and  women,  quorummefnoria  celebraiur  hiecclesidy 
sdith  '^  Leiiiiucbus,  for  kilKng^tbemselves  to  save  tberr  chastity 
and  honour,  when  Rome  was  taken  (as  Austin  instan'ces,  /.  1. 
de  Cimt.  Dei,  cap.  16).  Jerome  rind icateth  the  same  {in  Jo- 
nam) ;  and  Ambrose  {I.  3.  de  virffinitate)  commendeth  Pela- 
gia  for  so  doing.  Eusebius (lib. 8.  cap.  15)  admires  aRoman 
matron  for  the  same  fact,  to  save  herself  from  the  lust  of 
Maxentius  the  tyrant.  Adelhelmus,  the  abbot  of  Malmesbury, 
calls  them  beatas  virgines^  quce  sic^  %-c,  Titus  Pomponius 
Atticus,  that  wise,  discreet,  renowned  Roman  senator,  Tulfys 
dear  friend,  when  he  had  been  long  sick,  as  he  supposed  of  an 
incurabie  disease,  vitamque  produceret  ud  augendos  dolofes^ 
sine  spe  salvtis^  Was  resolved  voluntarily  by  famine  to  dispatch 
himself,  to  be  rid  of  his  pain;  and  when  Agrippatand  the 
rest  of  his  weeping  friends  earnestly  besought  nj^i,  09ctr-> 
lantes  obiecrarent^  neidy  quodnaiura  cogeret^  ipse  acce/erdret^ 
not  to  offer  violence  to  himself — with  a  settled  resolution  he 
desired  again  th^  would  approve  of  his  good  intent y  and  9iot 
seek  to  dehort  him  from  it;  and  so  constantly  died,  precesque 
eoTum  taciturnd  sud  obstinatione  depressit.  Even  so  did 
Corellius  Rufus,  another  grave  senator,  (by  the  relation  of 
Pliuius  Secundus,  epist.  lib.  I.  epist.  12)  famish  himself  to 
death ;  pedibus  correptus^  cum  incredibiles  crueiatus  et  indig* 
nissima  tormenta  pate^etur^  a  cibis  omnino  abstinuit : '  neither 
he  nor  Hispulla  his  wife  could  divert  him ;  but  destinatns 
mori  obstinatemagisj  ^c.  die  he  would,  and  die  he  did.  Sodid 
Lycur^s,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Chrysippus,  Empedocles,  with 
myriads,  &c.  lnwarrs,for  a  man  to  run  rashly  upon  imminent 
danger,,  and  present  death;  is  accounted  valour  and  magnani- 
mity; **to  be  the  cause  of  his  own  and  many  a  thousands  mine 
besides,  to  commit  wilful  murther  in  a  manner,  of  himself  and 
others,  is  a  glorious  thing;  and  he  shall  be  crowned  for  it.  The 
^  M assagetae  in  former  times,  "^  Barbiccians,  and  I  know  not 
what  nations  besides,  did  stifle  their  old  m^n,  after  seventy  years, 
to  free  them  from  those  grievances  incident  to  that  age.  So 
did  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Choa ;  because  their  .aire 
was  piire  and  good,  and  the  people  generally  long  lived,  ant^" 
vertebant  fatum  suum^  priusquam  manci  forenty  aut  imbe^ 
cillitas  aecederety  papavere  vel  cicutd  ;  with  popp^  or  hem- 
lock they  prevented  death.  S**  Thomas  Moore,  in  his  Utopia, 
commends  voluntary  death,  if  he.  be  sUn  aut  alOs  molestusy 
troublesome  to  himself  or  others :  ^  especially  if  to  live  be  a 


.  .«  Vindicatio  Apoc.  lib.  ^  As  amongst  Turks  and  others.  cBofaemas,  de 

moribos  gent  '    ^MXian.  lib.  4  ckj^  1.    Omnes  70  annum  egressos  interiiciaBt 

«  Lib.  2.    Pnesertim  cam  iormentam  ei  vita  sit,  bona  spe^  fretos,  acerbft  rik,  velnl  a 
cskrcere,  sc  eximat,  vel  ab  aliis  eximi  soft  volautate  patiatar. 
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him,  as  he  w^s  a  murderer,  bat  pity  him  now,  as  a  dead  man. 
Thus  of  their  ^ods  and  bodies  we  can  dispose ;  but  what  shall 
become  of  their  souIs,-God  alone  can  tell ;  bis  mercy  may  come 
inter  pontem  etfontem^  inier  alodium  etjugulum^  oetwixt  the 
bridge  and  the  brook,  the  kniife  and  the  throat.  Quod  cuiqwm 
contiget,  cuivis  potest :  who  knows  how  he  may  be  tempted! 
It  is  nis  case ;  it  may  be  thine : 

*  Quse  sua  sors  hodie  est,  eras  fore  vestra  potest. 

We  ought  not  to  be  so  rash  and  rigorous  in  our  censures, 
as  some  are  :  charity  will  judge  and  hope  best : .  God  be  mer- 
ciful unto  us  all ! 

^  Bachaiian,  J&leg.  lib. 
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Car«  of 
melancholy 
is  either 


Sect.  I. 
Qeneral 
to  all, 
«vhich 

COD- 

taio8 


or 


r 


UDlawful 
meaas  for- 
bidden. 


or 


Lawfal 
means, 
which  are 


Afew. 

1.  From  the  dev\\,  magicians,  witches,  &r.  by 
charms,  spels,  incantations,  images,  &c. 
Quest.  1.  Whether  they  can  core  this, 

or  other  sach  like  diseases  ?  . 
Quest.  2.  Whether,  if  they  can  so  core,  it 
be  lawful  to  seek  to  them  for  help  ? . 
/2.  Immediately  from  God  ,  a  Jove  principium, 

by  prayer,  8bc. 
3.  Quest.  1.  WhetherSaints  and  their  reliqqet 
can  help  this  infirmity  ?  ^ 

Quest.  2.  Whether  it  be  lawful  in  this 
case  to  sue  to  them  for  aid? 
rSuhseet. 

1.  Physician,  in  whom  is  required 
or             science,  eottfidence,honesty,&c. 

2.  Patie7it^  in  whom  is  required 
obedience,  constancy,  willing- 

.  .  ness,  patience,  confidence,  bounty, 

5j*Jy^y  \  &c.  not  to  practise  on  himself. 


4.  Medi- 


Nature, 
which 
concerns 
and 
works  by 


vol..  I. 


r^  DisBtetical  cy« 
3.  Phytkk,  \ 

which  con-  ^  PharmacentiGal 
sists.of        i 
^^  ^Chirurgical  jj 

^PartScnlar  to  the  three  distinct  species  SZO  lf]|( 
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r 


Diaetetical, 
which  coD- 
alctfl  in  re- 
forming 
those  aix 
Don-nataral 
thiDgs,  aa  in 


/^Matter  and 
qoalitf. 
1.  Svhi, 


Diet  recti- 
fied. 
1.  ^lanh. 


or 


Fleah 


Fiah 


Herba 


Memb.  6. 
P^iona 
and  per- 
tnrbaliona 
of  thiQ  mii|d 
rectified 


3.  Qaav- 

V.    tity. 


{ 


I 


'^Qch  meats  aa  fire  eaaie  of  digeation,  well 
dreaaed,  hot,   aod,  he,  young,  moist,  of 
good  nonriahment,  &c. 
Bread  of  pure  wheat,  well  baked. 
Water  clear  from  the  fountain. 
Wine  and  drink  not  too  strong,  &c. 

Monnf  ain  birds  ,partridge,phf>- 

aant,  qaaila,  &c. 
Hen,  capon,  muttona,  veai,  kid, 
rabbit,  &c. 
f  That  live  in  gravelly  waters,  as 
-|       pike,  pearch,  trowt,  aea-fisb, 
(.      aolid,  white,  &c.    ^ 

{Borag^,  bagloasi  bawm,  suc- 
cory, endive,  violets  inbrotb, 
not  raw,  &c. 

FruiU  and    J  R««J»  «][*»>«  «"».  W»««  ^- 
V         ts  1      rected  for  wind,  oranges,&c. 

>.  '  I      paranipa,  potatoea,  &c. 

At  aeaaonable  and  usaal  timea  of  repast,  in 
gjood  otder,  not  before  the  first  be  concoct- 
ed, api^ring,  not  overmuch  of  one  diah. 
3.  Rectification  of  retention  and  evacuation,  aa  coativeneaa,  veneiy, 
bleeding  at  noae,  montha  atopped,  baths,  &c. 

'  Naturally   in  the  choice  and  aite  of  our  copintrey, 
dwelling-place,  to  be  hot  and  moiat,  light,  wholaome, 
pleasant,  &c. 
Artificially,  by  often  chan^  of  air,  avoiding  winda,  fogs, 

tempeaiv,  opening  windows,  perfumea,  &c. 
Of  body  and  mind,  but  moderate,  aa  hawkipg,  hnntiiig, 
m     riding,  shooting,   bowling,  fiahing,  fowling,  .walkiag 
<      in  fair  fielda,  galleriea.  tennia,  bar. 
J  Of  mind,  aa  cheaa,cards,tables,&c.  to  see  playes,  masks, 
\      &c.  aerioua  atndiea,^  buaineaa,  all  honeat  recreations. 

5.  Rectification  of  waking  and  terrible  dreams,  &c. 

6.  Reetification  of  pawiona  and  perturbationa  of  the  mind.  ^ 
Subaect 

fl.Bj  uaing  all  good  meana  of  help,  confeasittg  to  a 
I      friend,  &c. 

I  Avoiding  all  occaaiona  of  hia  infirmity. 
\  Not  giving  war  to  oaaaiona,  but  reaiating  to  hia  atmoat 
''2.  By  fair  and  foul  meana,  counael,  comfort,. good  per- 
awasion,  witty  der iceai  fietiona,  and  if  it  be  possible,  is 
aatisfie  hia  mind. 
3«  M^sick  of  all  aorta  aptly  applyed. 
4  Blirth,  and  merry  company. 

I  1.  General    djaoontenta    and    grievaaces 
aatisfied. 
%  Particular  discontents,  aa  defhrmity  oT 
body,  aickne8a,baaeiieaa  of  birth,  &c.  ^ 

3.  Poverty  and  want,  and  auch  calanuAies 
and  adveraitiiea. 

4.  Against  aervitnde,  loaa  of  libertg^,  in- 
)>ri8onment,  baniahment,  &c. 

tainingire>       /5.  Against  vain  feara,- aorrowii  for  death  of 
medie«?toal*^     friend^,  or  otherwise. 


3.  Air,  recti- 
fied, vrith  a  • 
digreasion  of 
the  air. 


4.  Exerciae. 


/ 

From 
himself 


or 


I  from  hia 
I  IKenda. 


SectX 
A  consola- 
tory digrea- 
sion, con- 


L. 


difcoD|enta 
an<^  pfiaaiona 
oTtiie  mitid 


6.  Againat    envY,    livor,  hatred,    malice, 

enudation,  ambition,  and  aelf-lore,  &c. 
7;  Againat  repulaea,  abuaea,  iqjnriea,  coa- 

tempta,  diagrncea,  contupieliea,  slanders, 

and  scoffs,  &c. 
B.  Against  all  other  grievous  and  ordinary 

svmptomes    of  this  diasase   of  melan- 

cnoly. 
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>'  A*  beart  ;   boiage,    bagloiir. 


VCoiiililei  of  all  lorti,  bo. 

/■OvUof  ci 

Or- 

~°I^,„  J  Linimeiili,  plMten,  c«rotei,  cati- 
*^r^  plum>,ftJi>t.J.,f)>nient.li.>.,.pi. 
l^o«p,  u  1      iliBinei,  ncki,  b^i,  odonment*,  ' 

Pirtjcnhr  to  the  three  dubncrspecie*,  OSL^, 
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c 


Medicines 
poreing 
meltticholf, 
are  eilhpr 


•SiB||»les 
parging 
meian- 
choly. 


or 


3.  Subi. 
Ooin- 
pomnds  ' 

pmrging 
meUn  • 

G^ioly. 


ypward, 
tti  vomits. 

or 
Down-  . 

•4  ward. 


^Superior 
parts. 


{Asarahaccajawrell,  white  hellebor,  scilla, 
or  sea  onyoD,  aDtimoDy,  tobacco. 

C  More  gentle ;  as  sf na,  epithyme,  polypody, 
J      myrQbalaues,  fumitory,  &c.      ,,./     ,. 
I  Stronger;  Aloes, la^isAnnentos, lapis lawili,. 
t     black  bellebor.  [  . 

Month    /     (^iqmd,   as    potions,  jnhps, 
I     syrnps,  wine  of  bellebor, 

m   \  ■  btlgloss,  &0. 

S  J  Solid,  as  lapis  Armenus,  and 
|/     la2nU,pairofIndy,pabof 

3  Y    fomitory,  iuc, 
g,  Electaaries,     *asena,    Con- 
or        "^        fection  of  hamech,  biero- 
.       .      •<  V.    I<^dinni,&c. 
\  -  Not  swallowed,  as  gargarisms, 

V       masticatories,  &c. 
or         I  Nostrils ;  sneesing  powders,odoramenta,  per- 
*     V    fames,  &c. 
Inferionr  parts,  as  clysters  strong  and  weak,  and  sap. 

!-    poiitoriesofCastilian  soap,  honey  b<«rled,&c.      „ 
Phlebotomy,  to  all  parts   aUnost,  and  aU  the.  distmcf. 
species. 
WWiknife.  honileechM. 
Cffi;!^~"i»g  with  hot  i«...,  b<-riBR. 
Drontax  and  sinapismafl.  '  _,  «^^..j™ 

Jssnes  to  several  parts,  and  npon  several  occasions. 
-  •       ■  .•      .  ■         ' 


( 


V 


V 


n  Ghyrmrgioil  phy«<?l^ 


t 


*  • 


c 


t  I 


Coreef 

head-melaii- 

plioly.. 


3.  Prepa' 
ratjlves  and 
pdigers. 


• 


SfWopsis  Sf'the  i^econd  PAiiTiTiaif. 

^  XSvhsect. 

Moderate  diet^  neat  of  giiodjaice«  moistniog,  easie  of  digestioo. 
Obod'air.  ... 

Sleep  Aore  tlmii  ordinary.        , 
Excrements  daily  to  be  voided  by  art  or  natore. 
Exercise  of  body  Jind  mind  not' too  violent/  or  too  rfemisa,  passions  of 

the'mind/ and  pertaibations  to  be  avoided.      ^       •'  ^ 

.2.  Blood-letting:,  if  there  be  heed,  or  that  the  blood  be  cormpt,  in  the 
arm, 'forehead,  &c.  or  with  cnpping-glasses  . 

"Preparatives;  as  ayrop  of  borage,  bngloss,  epithyme, 
>hop8,  wiUi  tiieir  disolled  waters,  &c. 
Pargers ;  as  Montanosand  Matthioliis  helleborismos^ 
Qoercetanos  syrop  of  hellebor,  extract  of  hellebor, 
palvis  Hali,  antimony  prepared,  Rttlaiidt  aqftiamtfa- 
bUis:  which  are  nsed,irgentler  medicines  williii^ 
take  place;  with  Amoldos  vinum  huglMMOuM,  sen^, 
cassia,  myrobalanes,  awKm  potamU^  or  before  Ha^ 
mech,  liil.  Indse.  hiera.  pil.  de  lap.  Armeno,  laAnfa. ' 
Cardans  nettles,  frictions,  clvsters,  soppositorieir, 
sneezings,  masticatories,  nasals,  ci4>ping-glntses.  v 
I  To  open  die  hnmorrhoids  with  horsleeches ;  to  apply 
■\      horsleeches  to  the  forehead  without  scarification,  to 
I  "  .the  shoiil^rs,  thighs.  -      • 

I  Issues,  boaring,  eanteiies,  hot  irons  in  the  suture  of 
V    the  crown.  .     . 

A  cop  of  wine  or  strong  drink. 
B^zOars  stone,  amber»,spicef     -  .     '^     . 
Conserves  of  borage, 'bogIoss,rose<j,  fnmitory. 
Confection  of  alchermes,  ' 
Electmrium  Uei^ans  Galeni  ei  Rhuuia,  tfc, 
DtamargarUumfrig.  diaboraginatwn^  Sfc 
/^Odoraments  of  n*es,  violets. 
Irrigations  ofthe  head,  with  the  detections  of nymphea, 
.    lattice,  midlows,  &c. 
Epitheme's,  oyntments,  bags  to  thfe  heart. 
.  Fomentations  of  oyl  fcir  the  belly. 
'  'Baths  of  Sweetwater,  in  which  were  sod  mallows,  vio- 
letrf,rose8,water-lillife8,bphijfe  flowers,rams  heads,&c. 
^.  f  f  Poppy,  nymphea,  lettice, 

;,.      1      1    roses,     purslane,     hen* 
Simples^    bane,  mandrake,  mght- 
(    shade,  opium,  &c. 
or        g  Liquid,  as  vjvsx^s  ofyojppy, 
V  veTbasco,viplets,  roses. 
Com-      ^Solid,  as  rentes  iVtcAo^at, 
pounds.  /  PkUenium     Romatutm, 
or  V^  V  it^danum  ParaceUi. 

^Oj\a  of  nymphea,  poppy,    violets, 
roses,  mandrake,  nutmegs.^ 
Odoraments  of  vinegar,  rose-water. 


4.  Avert- 
erSi 


5.  Cordi- 
als, resol- 
vers,  hin- 
derers. 


V 


6.  Correct- 
ors of  acci- 
dents, as. 


? 


Inwardly 
taken. 


D 


C0 


Outward' 
ly  used, 
as. 


opium. 
Frontals  of  rose-cake,  rose-vinegar, 

^^  nutmeg. 

(  Oyntments,  dabastritum,  nngnentnm 
\    populeum,simple  or  mixt  with  opium. 
Vw  Irrigations  ofthe  head,  feet,  /ipunges, 

musick,murmnr  and  noise  of  waters. 
Frictions  of  the  head,  and  outward 
parts,  sacculi  ofhenbcuie^wormwood 
at  his  pillow,  &c. 
Against  terrible  dreams ;  not  to  sup  late,  or  eat  pease, 
cabbage,  venison,  meats  heavy  of  digestion,  use 
bawm,  harts-tongue.  &c. 
Against  ruddiness  and  blushing,  inward  and  outward 
^    remedies. 


I 
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St  2*  A^'fli^*   f  Di«i.<  prepliratiTes,  purfres,  nver^rs,  cordials,  eoniecttin,  at  bclbn: 

dan- 


Cure  of  me-    I  Ph^eboton^^  in  this  kind  more  BecAaaary,  and  moi;e  frf  qoent 

1  To  correet  and  cleanse  tlie  Kdood  wiih  tanirtpry,  iwia^  Succory, 


lancholy  over 

tlite  body.  '      I      delion,  endiTC,  Sec. 

^foeef  I. 

rphUbptomy,  if  need  rejoice. 

I  I)iel^  jprepay^ves,  sivenera,  corrals,  paiifers,  as  befofe,  saving  that 

1      they  mo8^  ooi^e  t^  vetiement 

[  tJseot  peny-royai,^onnwood,  cen|aar;)r  sod,  which  alone  hath  cared 
m;uiy. 


in  Cafe  of 
vrMytBdaa-  \ 


To  provoke  i^ne  vijOi  anniseed,  ,dau<to,  asarnm,  kjc*  and  stoob,  if 

neea  be^  bf  casters  ^pd  snppoflftorlfts. 
To  respect  me  iipleen^  siomaclif  H^«>'?  hypochondrica. 
ro  n^  treacle  nbw  and  ihen  n  winter* 
?o  Vofnit  ttftpiT  B^ea^s  sdwetiinf^s,  Hkpe  inveterate. 

'  B  f  (^llDSiif  gentian,  enola,  aHgidica, 
¥  <  calamas  aromatici^,  sedotfy,  X^ 
^  V.     na,  condite  ginger^  &c. 

Peairoval^nie,  calaniint,  bay  lelWij 
and  berries,  scordiom^  betefii^) 
li^ander,  camoHuIe,  centaury, 
wiinnwt^j  4B0||un^  broom,  orange 


Tofxpel 
wind. 


<a,  cinnamon,  .mace,  nntmeg, 
,  musk,  zed^Mury  with  wine, 

Anifeed,  4aQiif  1-ffsed,  ammi,  can, 
c^nrin,  iwe^jje,  bfliyO,  parsley,  gra- 

9   ^     nyi  pnradvi. 

jPianisum,  diagaTapg^  diacirainun,  dia- 

dalaminlhes,   efectuariqm    de    baccis 

lauri,  benedieta  kxatita,  &c.   polvis 

^aiininativnS,  et  polvis  c|escr^.    Anti- 

doifno  Florentiiio,  arc^aticom  rosa^ 

V-    turn,  ||4itbridate. 

Outwar^ty  nsed.  as  cuppNsg-glasses  to  the  iiypochondries 

^bout  ircanficatioi),  o|l  of  camomile,  roe,  anniseed, 

^   thfifr  deeoc^pi^s,  ^c. 


tA< 


sEcoi>jD  Partition. 


7'HE    CURE    OF    MELANCHOLY. 


^   »   > 


C  SECTION.      , 
THE  FIRSt^ MEMBER^ 

fWBSEGTlON. 


Unlawful  Cures  refectecL 

JLNVETERATE  melancholy,  howsoever  it  may  seem  to  be 
a  cOBtiDaate,  inexorable  disease,  hard  to  be  eur^d,  accompany- 
ing them  to  their  graves  most  part  (as  ^  Mdntanuii  observes),  yet 
many  times  it  may  be  helped,  even  that  >vhich  id  most  violent; 
or  at  least  (accordinof  to  the  same  ^author)  it  may  be  mitigated 
and  much  eased.  Ml  desperandum.  It  may  be  hard  to  cure, 
but  not  impossible  for  him  that  ia  most  grievously  affected,  if 
be  be  but  willing  to  be  helped. 

Upon  this  good  hope  I  will  proceed,  using  the  same  m.ethod 
in  the  cure^  which  I  have  formerly  used  in  the  rehearsing  of 
the  causes;  first  generaU  then  particular;  and  those  accord- 
ing to  their  several  species*.  Of  these  cures  some  be  lawful^ 
others  again  «n/«^ti?/f//,  which,  though  frequent,  familiar,  and 
often  used,  yet  justly  censured,  and  to  be  controverted  :  as, 
first,  wbetber,  by  these  diabolical  means^  which  are  commonly 
practised  by  the  devil  and  his  ministers,  sorcerers,  witch^, 
magicians,  &c*  by  spells,  cabalistiod  words,'  charms,  cha*- 
tacters,  images,  amulets,  ligatures,  philtres,  incantations,  &c* 
this  disease  and  the  like  may  be  cured?  and,  if  they  may, 
whether  it  be  lawful  to  make  use  of  them,  those  magnetical 
cures.  Of  for  our  good  to  seek  after  such, means  in  any  case?* 
The  first,  whether  they  can  do  any  such  cures,  is  questioned 

a  CoDsil  235.  pro  Abbat<^  Ttalo.  ^  Consil.  23.    A  at  curabitur,  a»t  certe  minnp 

a£licietnr^  ai  volet. 


X 
/ 


3pk 


Cure  q^  Melancholy.         [Part  2.  Sec.  1. 


amongst  many  writers,  some  affirming^  some  denying'.     Vale- 
sius,  cont.  med^  lib,  5*  cap.  6.     Mellins  M^leficor*  ^  Heurnius, 
/.  3.  pract.'med.  cap.  28.    Coe^lius,*  lib.  16;  c.  16.     Delrio^ 
torn.  S.     Wierusy  lib.  ?.  prcestig.  dtsm.  ,  Libanius,  Lavater, 
de  specUpart.  2.  cap.  7.     Holbrenner  tbe  Lutheran  in  PistO' 
rtiew,  Polydor.  Virg.  L  1;  de  prodig.    Tandlerus,  Lemnins,' 
(Hippocrates  and  Avicenna  amongst  the  rest)  deiiy  that  spirits 
or  aevils  have  any  power  over  us,  and  refer  all  (with  Pompo- 
natins  of  Padua)  to  riatural  ^auseis  and  hdnioUrs.     Of  the  other 
opinion  are  BodinuBy  DtBmonomantiiBf  lib.  3.  cap.  9.  Arnoldus,, 
Marcellus  Empiricus,  J.  Pistorius,  P&T^ce\sus,^podix.  Magic, 
Agrippa,  lib.  2.  de  occult..  Philos.  cap.  36.  69.  /I*  72.  et  I,  8. 
c,  $3.  ef  10.    Marcilius  Ficinis,  cfem^ecpAV.compar.  cap.  13. 
15.  18.  21.  ^c.     Galeottus,  de promiscud  doct.  cap:24i.    Jo- 
vianusFontanus,  Tom.  2.    Plin.  lib.  28.  c.  2.   Strabo,  /«&.  15. 
Geog.     Leo  Suavius ;  Godenius,  de  ung.  armar.    Oswoldus 
Croflius,  JSrnestus  Burgravius,  D*".  Flud,  &c. — Cardan   (de 
9ubt,)  brings  niany  proofs  out  of  Ars  ^otoria,  and  Solomons 
decayed  works,  old  Hermes,  Artesius,  Costaben  Luca,  Pica- 
trix,  &c.  that  such  cures  may  be  done.     They  can  make  fire  it 
shnll  not  burn,  fetch  back  thieves  or  stoln  g*oods,  shew  their 
absent  faces  in  a  glass,. make  serpents  lye  still,  stanch  blood, 
salve  gouts,  epilepsies,  biting  of  mad  dogs,  tootb-ach,  melan- 
choly, et  omnia  mundi  malc^  make  men  immortal,  young 
again,  as  the  ^Spanish  marquess  is  said  to  have  done  by  one  of 
his  slaves,  and  some,  which  juglers  in^^China  maintain  still  (as 
Traffaltius  writes)  that  they  can  do  by  their  extraordinary  skill 
in  physick,  and  some  of  our  modern  chymists  by  their  strange 
limbecks,  by  their  spels,  philosophers  stones  and  charms. 
^Many  doubts  satth   Nicholas  Taurellus,   whether  the  de- 
vil can  cure  such  disea^ses  he  hath  not  made  ;  and  some  flatly 
deny  it :  howsoever  common  experience  confirms  to  our  aitomsh- 
ment,  that  magicians  can  work  suchj'eais^  and  that  the  de- 
vil without  impediment  can  penetrate  through  alt  the  parts  of 
our  bodies^  and  cure  such  maladies^  by  means  to  us  unknown^., 
Daneus,in  his  tract  deSortiariisynuhf^crXhes  to  this  of  Taurellus; 
.  Erastiis  (de  Lamiis)  maintaineth  as  much ;  and  so  do  most  di- 
vines,that,outpf  their  excellent  knowledge  and  iongexperience, 
ihey  can  commit  ^  agentes-  cum  patientibus^  comgere  semina 
reruniy  eaque  materi<B  applicare,  as  Austin  infers  {de  Civ.  Dei, 


a  Vide  Renatuni  Mcrej,  Anim.  in  scholam  Salernit  c.  38.     Si  ad  40  annoa  poeseat 
prodiicere  vitam,  cur  non  ad  centum  ?  si  ad  cenlora,  Q|ir  i|On  ad  mille  ?  ^iiist 

Chinensium.  *^  Alii  dubitant  an  dtemon  possit  morbob  curare  quos  noi^  fecit; alii 

negaot;  8ed  aootidiana  experientia  confiriont,  magos  magno  tuultorainstnpore  morfaos 
'cnrarej  singuias  corporis  j^rtes  citra  impedfmeotum  pejideare^  et  mccUia  nobis  igaotis 
curare.  ^  Agentia  cum  patientibus  coDJungunt. 


r 


\ 

1 


Mefiu  h5hib».  1.]  Patient.  S^ 

H  de  Trinit.  Hb.S.cap.  71  et  8) :  tbey  can  work  siiipend  aivS 
admirable  conclusions;  we  i&ee  the  effects  onlyi  but  hot  tbe 
causes  of  theni.  NotWng  so  familiar  as  to  bear  of  such  cures! 
Sorcerers  are  too  common ;  cunning  men,  wizards,  and  white- 
y  itches  (as  they  caH  them),  in  every  village,  which,  if  they  b^ 
sought  unto,  will  help  almostall  infirmitiesof  body  and  piind— ^ 
servatores  in  Latine;  and  they  have  commonly  S*.  Catherineis 
wheel  printed  in  the  roof  of  their  imoutb,  or  in  some  other  part 
about  thein ;  resistunt  incautatorum  pnestigiisj  (*  Boissardus 
writes)  mvrbos  a  sagis  motos  propuhant,  ^c  that  to  doubt  of  it 
any  longer,  ^Or  not  to  believe^  were  td  run  into  that  other  seep- 
tical  extreme  of  incredulity^  saith  Taurellus.  Leo  Suavius 
(in  his  comment  upon  Paracelsus)  seemes  to  make  it  an  art, 
which  ought  to  be  approved  :  Pistorius  and  others  stifly  main- 
tain the  use  of  charmes,  words,  characters,  &c.  Ars  vera  est; 
^ed  paud  artifices  reperiuntur ;  the  art  is  true,  but  there  be 
but  a  few  that  have  skill  in  it.  Marcellus  Donatus  {lib.  2.  de 
hist,  mir.cap.  1)  proves,  out  of  Josephus  eight  books  of  anti- 
quities, that  ^Solomon  so  cured  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind  by 
spebf  charmes^  and  drove  away  devils ^  and  that  Eleazar  did 
as  much  before  Vespasian.  Langius  (in  his  med.  epiM.)  holds 
'Jupiter  Menecrates,  that  did  somanystupend  cures  in  bis  times, 
to  have  used  this  art,  and  that  he  was  no  other  than  a  magician. 
Many  famous  cures  are  daily  done  in  this  kind ;  the  devil  is  an 
expert  physician  (ias  Godelman  calls  him,  lib.  1.  c.  18):  and 
God  permits  oftentimes  these  witches  and  magicians  to  pro- 
duce such  effects,  as  Lavater  (cap.  3.  lib.  8.  part.  3.  cap.  I), 
Polyd.  Virg.  {lib,.  1.  de prodigiis),  Delrio,  and  others,  admit. 
Such  cures  may  be  done;  and  Paracels.  (Tom.  4.  demorb. 
ameni.J  stifly  maintains,  ^  they  canfwt  otherwise  be  cured'but 
by  spelSj  seals^  and  spiritual  physick.  ^  Arnoldus  (lib.  de 
sigiltisj  sets  down  the  making  of  them ;  so  doth  Rnlandus^ 
and  many  others.  ' 

Hoc  positOf  they  can  effect  such  cures,  the  main  question  is^ 

i^hether  it  be  lawful,  in  a  desperate  case^  to  crave  their  helj), 

or  ask  a  wisards  advice.     'Tis  a  common  practice  of  some 

'hien  to  go  first  to  a  witch,  and  then  to  a  physician ;  if  ode 

cannot,  the  other  shall : 

Flectiere  si  nequeutit  Superos,  Acheronta  movehunt. 

*^It  matters  notySaith  Paracelsus,  whether  it  be  God  or  thedevil^ 

*Gap.  11.  de  Servat.  ^  Hsec  alii  rident:  sed  vereor,  dcj  dam  ttolumas  eisse 

;eredali,  vitiniD  non  effugiainos  incrednliiatis.  c  Refert  Solomonem  mentis  mor- 

.bos  Gor^sse;  et  dsBmones  abegisse  ipsos  carroipibaa,  qnod  et  coram  Vespaaiano  fecit 

Eleazar.  d  Spiritaales  luorbi  spiritoaliter  ciirart  debent..  ^^Sigillnmex 

.Rtiro  pecaliari  ad  melancholiam,  &c.  f  Lib.  1.  de  occult  Philotf.     Nihil  re- 

.i'ftty  an  Deas  an.diabolus^  augeii  an  iminandispiritus,  segroopem  ferant^  nioido  niOTbtia 

curelur. 
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onffeiSf  or  undeau  spirits,  cure  him,  so  that  he  be  eased,  Jf  a 
loafn  fall  into  a  ditcb»  (ais'he  prosecutes  it)  what  matter  is  it 
whether  a  friend  or  an  enemy  help  him  out  ?  and  if  I  be  trou- 
bled with  such  a  malady,  what  care  I  whether  the  devil  himself^ 
or  any  of  his  ministers,  by  Gods  permission,  redeem  mef  He 
calls  a*  magician  Gods  minister  and  his  vicar^  applying  that  of 
vos  estis  Jhi  prophanely  to  them  (for  which  he  is  lashed  b^ 
T.  Erastus,  j»ar#.  l.foL  45)  ;and  elsewhere  he  encouragethhis 
patients  to  have  a  good  faith,  ^a  strong  imagiMation,  and  they 
shall  find  the  effects  ;  let  divines  say  to  the  contrary  what  they 
wiU.  He  proves  and  contends  that  many  diseases  cannot 
otherwise  be  cured  :  incantationeoTtii  incantationecurari  de^ 
bent^  if  they  be  caused  by  incantation/ they  must  be  cured  by 
incantation,  Gonstantius  (/.  4)  approves  of  such  remedies  : 
Bartolusthelawyer,  Peter  iBroditts(r«nciit.  JudicJib.d.  tit.  7.)) 
Salicetus»  Godefridus,  with  others  of  that  sect,  allow  of  them, 
modo  sint  ad  sdnitatem^  qiue  a  maaiffiuntf  secus  non  ;  so  they 
be  for  the  parties  good,  or  not  at  all.  But  these  men  are  con*- 
futed  by  Remigius,  Bodinus  (di^m.  lib.  3.  cap.  2\  Godelmannus 
,  (/ii.  I.  cap.  8),'Wierus,  Delrio«  (lib,  6.  qutest.  2.  Tom.  S» 
mag.  inquts.)  Erastus  {de  LamiisJ  :  all  "^our  divines,  school- 
men, and  such  as  write  cases  of  conscience,  are  against  it ;  the 
scripture  it  self  absolutely  forbids  it  as  a  mortal  sin  f£evit% 
cap.  18,  19,  SO.  Deut.  18,  ^c.  Rom.  8.  19).  Evil  is  not 
to  be  done  that  good  may  come  of  it.  Much  better  it  were  iat 
such  patients  that  are  so  trpubled,toendnrealittle  misery  in  this 
life,  uian  to  hazard  their  souls  health  for  ever;  and  (as  Delrio 
Gounselleth)  ®  much  better  dye^  than  be  so  cured.  Some  take 
upon  them  to  expel  devils  by  natural  remedies,  and  magicri 
exorcisms,  which  they  seem  to  approve  out  of  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  church,  a$  that  above  cited  of  Josephus,  Eleazar^ 
Irensus,  Tertullian,  A  ustin.  Eusebi  us  makes  mention  of  such; 
and  magick  it  self  hath  been  {(ublickly  professed  in  some  uni^ 
versities,  as  of  old  in  Salamanca  in  Spain^  and  Cracovia  in  Po- 
land :  but  condemned^  anno  1318,  by  the  chancellom*  and  uni- 
versity of  ^Paris.  Our  pontifical  writers  retain  many  of  these 
ad\jurations  and  forms  of  exorcisms  still  in  their  church;  besides 
those  in  baptism  used,  they  exorcise  meats,  aod  such  as  are  pos- 
sessed, as  tney  hold,  in  Christs  name.  Read  Hieron.  Meoffus, 
cap.  3.  Pet.  Tyreus^j^ar^.  3.cap.8.what  exorcisms  tbey  prescribe, 

*  M agas  mhuflter  et  vicariiu  Dei.  ^  Uteie  forti  imaginatioDe^  et  experieris 

cCectnm ;  dioaafi  in  adTenrom  qnidqiiirf  volant  thtolbgi..  c  Idem  Pfinios  0Ihi> 

tendil^  qnoadam  esae  aibrlMia>  qni  incantatwBibos  aoloin  corairfnr.  .  'Qoi  talihi 

credont,  aat  ad  eermn  domos  euites^  ant  ania  doimbns  intiodncnnt,  ant  iirteiroganfy' 
seiant  se  fidem  Christianam  etbaptisidnm  j[iraevaricasi|f.)  et  apostattis  esse.    Aastni.  db 
soperst  olvMrv.     Hoc  -jpaeto  a  Deo  deficitnr  ad  diaboiani.     P.  Mart.  <  Mori 

srasatat  quam  snperstitioae  aaaari,  Disquis.  mag. },  2.  c.  2.  sect  1.  qucat.  1.  Tom.  3. 
'  P.  Lumbard.  "  . 
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besides  tliose  ordinary  piemm  of  *^re,  suffwrnigatioM^  tights^ 
cutting  the  air  witii  swerils,  cap*  57*  herbs,  pdour^ :  of  which 
Tdstatfis  tr^al^,  %  Reu^<mp*  \&y  qw^U.  43.  You  shall  find 
many  vain  and  frivoloufs  superslitiQus  forms  of  exorcisms 
among  them,  not  to  be  tolerated,»or  endured. 

MEMB.  If, 

♦  ■  "■ 

Lawful  Cures; first  from  God. 

JSeING  so. clearly  evit^ced  ais  it  {$»  all  unlawful  cures  are 
to  be  refusedy  it  Remains  to  treat  of  such  as  are  to  be  admit- 
ted: and  tliose  are  conHnonly  such  which  God  bath  a^poiiit- 
ed,  ^by  yertue  of  stones,  herbs,  plants,  meats,  &c.  and  the 
Kke«  which  are  prepared  and  applyed  to  our  use,  by  art  ^nd 
indi|stry  of  physicians,  who  aretne  dispedsers  of  such  treasures 
for  out  ffood,  And  to  foe  ^honoured for  necessities saiee'^God9 
intermediate  ministers,  to  whom,  in  pur  infirmities,  we  are  to 
seek  forlielp  :  yet  not  so  that  we  rely  too  much,  or  whqlly, 
upon  them.     Jl  Jove  principium  i  we  must  first  begin  with 

Erayer,  and  then  use  ^hysick ;  pot  one  without  the  other,  liut 
otn  together.  Topray  alone,  and  reject  ordinary  means,  is 
to  do  like  him  in  iEfsop,  that,  when  his  cart  was  stalled,  lay 
^at  on  his  back,  ahdcryed  aloud,  ''I}e!p,^ercules!^^butth^t 
Was  to  little  purpose,  except,  as  his  ^end  advised  him,  rotis 
tute  ipse  annitari^^  he  wbipt  his  houses  withal,  and  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.  God  works  by  me^tns,  as  Christ  cured 
t)ie  blind  man  with  clay  and  spittle. 

Orandum  est,  ut  sit  tnens  sana  in  corpore  sano. 

As  we  must  pray  for  heaklvof  body  and  mind,  so  we  must  use 
our  utm^t  eadAavours  to  presiftitve  and  trolotinue  it.  Some 
kind  of  devils  are  not  past  out  but  by  fixating  alid  ptayer,  aad 
both  .necessarily  required,  «dt  tuaeil^itboui  tfaie  otb^'.  Fen*  all 
the  physkk  we  caa.use,  art,^xoeIleiit  ibdusfry^  is  lo  no  p«r^ 
pose  without  calling  upon  God : 

Nil  juvat  immensOs  Cratero  promittere  monies : 
It  is  in  yain  to  seek  for  help,  run,  ride,  except  God  bless  us. 


non  Siculse  ddpes 
**  Dulcem  elabofabunt  saporeifii  : 
Non  avium  citharseve  cantus. 


a  Sitffit^s.  .gla<3i6rum  icjkis,  &c.  ''Th^  Lord  hath  created  tnedidines  of  .the 

eartli ;  ahd  116  thai  is  wise  will  do!  abhor  then,  Ecclus.  1^.  4.  oMy  soi),  fail  not 

ib  thy  skJLtieis,  But  pray  unto  (be  I^ord ;  aad  he  wil)  make  .thee  whole>  Ecclus  ^^.  9. 
iSiic  btnne  pcincipium,  hue  refer  exitum.  Hor.  3.  cfrm.  Od.  6.  ^  ^  Mosick  and 
Hue  far^e  can  do  no  good. 
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•Non  dbmiis  et  fbndusy'non  ferisacervuset  auriy     * 
^groto  possunt  domino  dediicere  febres; 

*^  With  house,  with  land/ with  money,  and  With  gold, 
The  masters  fever  will  not  be  cbntroFd.      *  /     "^ 

We  must  iii^e  prayer  and  physick  both  together:  and  so,  no 
dioubt,  our  prayers  will  be  available,  and  our  pbysick  take 
effect.  'Tis  that  Hezekiab  practised  (2  Kings  SO),  Luke  tbe 
Evangelist ;  and  which  we  are  enjoyned  (Coloss.  4),  not  the 
patient  only,  but  the  physician  himself.  Hippocrates,  an  hea- 
then, required  tdis  in  a  good  practitioner,  and  so  did  Galen* 
lib,  de  Plat,  et  Hipp.  dog.  libi  9*  c.  15;  and  in  that  tract 'of 
his,  an  mores  sequantur  temp.  cor.  c.  ll.^tis  that  which  he; 
doth  inculcate,  *^and  many  otners.  Hyiperius,  (in'his  first  boo^ 
cfe  9(wr.  script,  lect.)  ispeaking  of  that  happiness  ancf  good  suc-^ 
tess  which  all  physicians  desire  and  hope  for  in  their  qures^ 
f  tells  them,  that  it  ik  not  to  be  expected^  except^  with  a  true 
faithj  they  call  upon  God,  and  teach  their  patients  to  do  the  like^ 
The  council  of  Lateran  {Canon.  22)  decreed  they  should  do  so: 
the  fathers  of  the  church  have  still  advised  as  much.  What- 
soever  thou  takest  in  hand,  (saith « Gregory)  f£t  God  be  of  thy 
counsel :  consult  with  him^  that  healeth  those  that  are  brokefg 
in  hearty  (Psal.  147'  3.)  and  bindeth  up  their  sores.  Other- 
wise, as  the  prophet  Jeremy  {cap.  46.  11)  denounced  to 
^gypt,  in  vain  shalt  thou  use  many  medicines;  for  thou  shalt 
have  no  health.  It  is  the  san^e  counsel  which  ^Comineus,  that 
politick  historiographer,  gives  to  all  Christian  princes,  upon  oc- 
casion ofthatunhappy  overthrow  of  Charles  duke  ofBurgundy,* 
by  means  of  whicn  tie  was  extremely  melancholy,  and  sipk  to. 
death,  in  so  much  that  neither  physick  nor  perswasion  could 
do  him  any  good, — perceiving  nis  preposterous  error  belike, 
adviseth  ail  great  men,  in  such  cases,  ^ to pruy  first  to  Godwiik- 
all  submission  andpeiliiteney,  to  confess  their  sins,  and  then:  to' 
use  physick.  The  very  same  fault  it  was,  which  the  prophet 
i^eprehends  in  Asa  king  of  Juda;  that  he  relyed  more  or  pky^^* 
sick  than  on  God,  and  by  all  means  would  have  him  to  amend 


.'  f 


'  ^  Hor  1.  1.  ep.  4?.  b  Sint  Croesi  et  Crassi  licet,  non  hos  Pactolaa,  anreae 

nndas  agens,  eripiet  nnanain  e  miaeriM.  c  Scientia  de.Deo  debet  in  meitico 

infixa  esse.  M^sae  Arabs.  Sanat  nmoes  langoores  Deas.    For  yoi|  shalL  pray  to  your 
Lord;  that  be  would  prosper  that  which  is  ^ven  for  ease,  and  then  use  physick 
.  for  the  pik>lQnging  of  lifei    ficclus.  38.  4.  ~<i  Omnes  optant  quamdam  in  ne- 

dicinft  lelicitatem  ;  sed  hanc  non  est  quod  ezpectent,  nisi  Deum  verA  fide  invocent, 
atoue  idgros  aimiliter  ad  ardentem  vocationem  ezcitent.  eX^mniiu  e  Qiegor. 

ezhor.  ad  vitam  Opt  instit.^  c.  48.    Quidqaid  meditaris  ag^jedi  ant  perficere,  Deum  ..in, 
consilium  adhibeto.^  ^  fCommentar.  lib.  7.    Ob  hifencem  pugiiam  conr 

triAtntus,  in  fegrituiJihem  incidit,  ita  ut  a  medicis  curari  non  posdet.  jr'In  bm 

ahitoi  malis,  princeps  imprittiiB  ad  Deum  precetnr,  et  peccatis  veuiam  exoret ;  I'nde  ad 
medicinftm,  &c. 


it.  .  And  'tis  a  tit  caution  to  be  observ/ed  of  dl  other  sorts  of 
men.  The  propbet  David  was  so  obi^ervant  of  this  precept 
that,  in  the  greatest  misery  and  yexation  of  mind,  he  put  this 
rule  first  ih  practice :  (Psal.  77.  3)  When  I  am  in  heaviness, 
I  will  think  on  God.  (Psa!.  86.  4)  Comfort  the  soul  of  thy 
servant,  for  unto  tliee  I  lift  up  fny  soul,  (and  verse  7.)  In 
the  day  of  trouble  will  L^a^ll  upon  thee,  for  thou  hear  est  me. 
(Psal.  54.  1)  Save  me,^  O  God,  by  thy  name,  ^c.  (Psal.'82. 
Psal.  20)  A6d  'tis  the  cbmmoa  practice  pf  all  good  men  : 
(Psal .  1 07. 1 S)  when  their  heart  was  humbled  with  heaviness,  they 
cryed  to  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  h^  delivered  th^from 
their  distress.  And  thev  have  found  good  success  in  so  <ioinff,- 
as.  David  confesseth  (Psal.  30.  12) :  Thou  hast  itemed  my 
mourniny  into  joy;  thou  hast  loosed  my  sackcloth,  nnd  girded 
me  with  gladness.  Therefore  he  adviseth  all  others  to  do  the 
like;  (Psal.  SI.  S4)  All  ye  that  trust  in  the  Lord,  be  strofig^ 
and  he  shall  establish  yjoUr  heart.  It  is  reported  by  *  Suidas« 
speaking  of  Hezekiab,  that  there  was  a  great  book  of 'oldi 
of  king  Solomons  writing,  which  contained  medicines  for  all 
manner  of  diseases,  and  lay  open  still  as  they  came  into  the 
temple :  but  Hezekiah,  king  of  Jerusalem,  caused  it  to  be  taken 
aWay,  because  it  made^the  people  secure,  to  neglect  their  duty 
in  calling  arid  relying  upon  God,  out  of  a  confidence  on  those 
rj^medi'es.  *»  Minutius,  that  worthy  consul  of  Rome,  in  an  ora- 
tion he  made  to  his  souldiers,  was  much  offended  with  them 
airid  taxed  their  ignorance,  that,  in  their  misery,  called  more  on  * 
him  than  upon  God.  A  general  faiklt  it  is  all  over  the  wi>rld  • 
and  Minutius  his  speech  concerns  us  all :  werely  u^oreouphy- ; 
sick,  and  seek  oftner  to  physidans,  than  to  God  himself.  As 
much  faulty  are  the^  that  prescribe,  as  they  that  ask,  respect- 
in^  wholly  their  ^ain,  and  trusting  more  to  their  ordinary  re- 
ceipts and  medicines  many  times,  than  tQ  him  that  made  them. 
I  would  wish  all  patients  in  this  behalf,  in  the  midst  of  their, 
melancholy,  to  remember  that  of  Siracides,  (Ecc.  (.12.) 
The  Jear  of  the  Lordis.glory  and  gladness,  and  ry'^ycifut^ 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  maketk  a  merry  heart,  and  gipethgl^l 
ness,  and  joy,  and  lon^  life;  and  all  such  as  prescribe  phy- 
«ick,  to  begin  in  nomine  Dei,  as  *^  Mesne  did,  to  imitate  L»- 
Ifus  a  Fonte  Eugubinus,  that,  in  all  his  consultations,  still  con- 
cludes with  a  prayer  for  the  good  success  bfhis  business;  and 


•Greg.  Tholos.  To.  S.  \.  28.  c.  7.  Syntax.     In  vestibulo  templi  Solomoms  liber  re 
medioramciUiuqaejnorbi  foit,  queoi  revalsit  Ezechias,  qvod  popolus,  neglectoDeo 
nee  invocato,  sanitatera  inde  peteret.  *>  Livins,  I  33.  Strepant  aures  clamoribiu 

f>lorantiain  socionim^  jssBpias  bqs  quam  Deoriim  invocantinni  opem.  c  Rulandua 

aiUupgittNatiraam  orationem  ad  fihem  Empiocorum.     Mercurialis  (consil.  26)  ita  con- 
tfludit    Montantts  passim^  &c.  et  phnres  alii^  &c.  ..,-■•'. 
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fo  remember  that  of  Cf^to,  one  of  th«it  pre^ecefisotsifugie  avct^ 
rUiam;  et  wn^  eraSiane  et  invocaiione  Dei  nihil JHcias  ;  aroFd 
Goretousness,  and  dp  nothing  without  iiivoeatidn  npon  God. 


MEMB.III. 

t 

Whether  ii  be  lawful  to  seek  to  SmntBjfbr  aid  in  this^  diseiUe. 

L  HAT  we  must  pray  to  Ged^no  mim  doubts :  but,  whether 
we  should  pray  to  saints  in  such  cases,  or  whether  they  can 
do  us"  any  good,  it  may  be  lawfully  con troverted^-wh  ether 
their  images,  shrines,  renques,  consecrated  things,  holy  water, 
medals,  beaedictions,  those  divine  anmletSit  •holy  exorcisms, 
and  the  sign  of  thie  cross,  be  available  in  this  disease.  iThe 
papists,  on  the  one  side,'  stifly  maintain,  how  many  melan- 
choly, .mad,  dsemoniacal  pei*sQns  are  daily  cured  atS^  Antho- 
nies  church  in  Padua,  at  S*.  Vitus  in  Germany,  by  our  Lady, 
of  Lauretta,  in  Italy,  our  Lady'of'Sichem  in  the  Low  Coun« 
treys,  ^qtuB  et  ctecis  lumen^  cegris  ^alutem^  mortuis  vitaniy 
cla^udis  gressum  reddit^  omnes  morbos  carporifiy  animi^  cu» 
rotf,  et  in  ipsoB  dtemanes  imperinm  exercet^  she  cures  halt» 
laai<>,  btind,  all  diseases  of  body  and  mind,  and  commands 
the  dev^  himsetl^  saith  Lipsius ;  25000  in  a  day  come  thither: 
**qmi$  fdsi  kwMenin  ilium  locum  sic  indugntf  who  broi^ght 
them?  in  auribns^  in  ocuKs  omnium  ge0ta,  nova  novitta; 
new  n&9f»  l^tejy  done ;  our  eyes  and  ears  are  full  of  her 
cores;  and  wlio  can  relate  them  allP  They  have  a  proper 
saint  ahnost  for  evefy  peculiar  infinnity ;  for  poyson,  gouts, 
agoe$,  PettoneHa:  -8.  Homanus  fbr  such  as  are  possessed:  Va*^ 
lei^ne  fbi*  tlie  ftiffing  sickness;  S*.  Vitus  for  mad  moo,  &(c/ 
And  as,  of  old, ""  Plipy  reckons  up  gods  for  all  diseases,,  (JRetri 
Jl^mum-di^^tw^,  ^^)Lilius  Giraldus  repeats  inany  of  her  cer^, 
m^ies:  all  afibettons  of  the  mind  we^e  bere^fore  accdnntedf 
ffods:  Lov^,  andSorfow,yertue,  Honour,  l<iberty,ContuQ]eIy« 
iHqwidenoy,  had  tbeh^  temples ;  tempests,  seasons^  Crepitus 
ventrisy  Dea  Vctcuna^  Dea,  Cloadna:  there  was  a  goddess  of 
idleness,  a  goddess  of  the  draught  ot  jakes,  Prema^  Premun* 
db,  iVt»pi«*,  bawdy  ffods,  and  gods  foi^  all  **  offices.  Varro 
reckons  Up  30000  gods ;  Lucian  makes  Podagra  (the  gout)  a 
goddess,'  and  assigns  her  priests  and  ministers:  and  Metaa- 


M  lipMot.  bOap.  26.  e  Lib.  2.  o.  7.  de!l>eo,  Mffg^wgw  in  fl^neim  49-i 

weoftiai  Deoi  reperiamik  Svlden.  prolog,  o.  3.  de  Du9  Syris*  Rotunis.         .  ^  Set  IM 
Oinldi  syutagma  de  Diu,  Sec. 
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'cbol^  cemes  not  hebiiad ;  for,  (as  Ai^$tiii  mentioneA^  l^«  4.  c& 
Civit.  Dei,  cap.  9)  there  .wa&  of  old  Angenma  XXeOj  a&4  she 
had  her  chappelaud  feasts ;  to  whom  (saith ""  Maerobius)  they 
did  offensacrifice  yearly,  that  she  might  be  pacified  aswellas 
the  l^est.    'Tis  no  new  thing,  yoa  see,  this  of  papists^;  and,  in 
my  judgement,  that  old  doting  Lipgdus  migbt  uave  fitter decU* 
eated  bis  ^pen,  after  all  his  labours,  to  this  old  goddess  of  Me- 
lanehory,  than  to  hia  Vitffo  Saletms,  and  been  her. chaplain; 
.k  would  have  becomed  himbetter.  But  he,  poor  man,  thoughC 
no  harm  in  that:  which  he  did,  and  will  not  be  perswaded  but 
lli^t  he  doth  well  $  he  hath  so  many  patrona,  and  honorable 
]H*e<^dents  in  the  like  kind,  that  justify  aj»  much,  as  eagerly, 
and  more  than  he  there  saith  of  his  Lady  and  Mistris :  read 
but  s£iperstitious  Coster  and  Gretsers  Tract,  de  Cruce  Lour. 
Arcturus  Fanteus,  de  invoc.  Scmct.    Bellarmine^  Petrio,  ef««. 
nui^.  Tom.  3.  /;  6. quaest.  2.  sect.3>     Greg.  Tolosanus,  torn.  % 
££•  8^  cap.  ^.  Syntax.  Strozius  Cico^na,  Ub^^,  cap..  9»  Tyreus, 
Hieronjmjos  Mengus;  and  you  shall  find  infinite  examples,  of 
cures  done  in  this  kind,  by  holy  waters,  reliques,  crosses,  ex^ 
orcisms,  a^iulets,  images,  consecrated  beads,  &c,    Barmdius 
the  Jesuit  boldly  gives  it  out,  that  Chrisis  countenance,  and 
the  Virgin  Maries,  would  cure  melaneholy,  if  one  had  looked 
steadfas«y  on  them.    P«  Morales  the  Spaniard  (in  bis  book  ifa 
pulch.  JeskCt  Mar.y  con&rms  the  same  out  of  Cartbusianus^ 
wd  I  know  not  whom,  that  it  was  a  conunon  pr&v^fb  in  those 
cfaies,  for  such  as  wer^  troubled  in  mind,  to  say  Eamusad 
videndmn  Jilium  MaricB  (let  us  see  the  son  of  Maiy},  a^  thev 
donow  post  to  S^  Anthpnies  in  Padua,  or  to  S^  Hillarie's  at 
Poictiers  in  France.     ^  In  a  closet  of  that  church,  there  is  at 
this  day  S^  Hillaries  bed  to  be  ^^n^towhich  theyiring  dll  the 
madmen  in  the  country;,  and  after  some  prayers  and  other 
'ceremonies^  tiiey  buy  them  down  there  to  sleejp^  and  so  tbey  re- 
cover.   It  is  an  ordinary  thin^  in  those  parts,  to  send  all  their 
mad  men  to  S^  Hillaries  cradle.     They  say  the  like  of  S^  Tu- 
bery  in  ^  another  place.     Giraldus  Cambrensis  (Itin.  X^amb. 
c.  i)  tells  strange  stories  of  S.  Ciricius  stafie,  that  would  cure 
IJbis  and  alt  other  diseases.      Others  say  as  much  Yas  ®  Hospi** 
nian  observes)  of  the  Three  Khigs  of  Colen ;  their  names 
written  in  parchment,  and  hung  about  a  patients  neck,  withtho 
sign  of  tbci^rosse,  will  produce' like  effects.     Read  Lipoman- 
nus^  or  that  golden  legend  of  Jacobus  de  Yoragine,  you  shall 


.^12.  CaL  Xailiiani  ierias  eelebraoV  vt  togores  et  aoimi  soIicUncUves  prQpitiaia  de-. 

jpidllat.  .  i^I|ancDiT«peimamcQn/ecn^vi.Tip0iiia.  « J^OGuq;  SkiGenia, 

itii»»    QaUhm^lQlt..   Hoc  raentecaptosdedooant^et  Qtatiaomtioubiis^aanriAqoe  per- 

^  aoiJB,  in  iUai»  lajotnm  domvtam  poBimt,  Sdc^  ^  Iq  GalliA  NarliiAAmai         «  £^ 

'  de  orig.  Festorum.    CoUo  aospensa,  et  psetgaoieBO  iii8Gripta»  cijuiii.«ig9tf  or^cis,  &<;. 
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bave  infinite  stories^-^or  tbose^  new  relations  6f  our  ^Jesuits  in 
Japona  and  Cbiaa,  of  Mat.  Riccius,  Acosta^  Loiota,  Xaverins 
life,  &c.  Jasper  Belga,  a  Jei^t,  cured  a  mad  woman  by 
iiangins^  St.  Jobns  Gospel  about  ber  neck,  and  many  sucb. 
Holy  wat^  did  as  mucb  in  Japona,  &c.     Notbing  so  femiliar 

/  in  their  works,  as  sucb  examples. 
^  But  we,  on  tbe  otber  side,  seek  to  God  alone.     We  say  with 
David,  (Ps.  46. 1)  God  is  our  hope  and  strength^  and  help  in 
trouble^  ready  to  be  found.     For  tbeir  catalogue  of  examples, 
we  make  no  otber  answer,,  but  tbat  tbey  are  false  fictions,  or 
diabolical  illusions,  counterfeit  miracles.  We  cauiiot  deniy  but 
tbat  it  is  an  ordinary  tbing,  on  S^  Antbonies  day  in  Padua,  to 
bring  divers  mad  men  and  dsemooiacal  persons  to  be  cured  : 
yet  we  make  a  doubt  wbetber  sucb  parties  be  so  affected  in- 
deed, but  prepared  by  their  priests  by  certain  oyntments  anci 
drams,  to  cosen  tbe  c6mmonalty,  as  ^  Hildesbeim  well  saitb. 
Tbe  like  is  commonly  practised  in  Bohemia,  as  Matbiolus 
^ives  us  to  understand  in  bis  preface  to  bis  comment  upon 
Dioscorides.    But  we  need  not  run  so  far  for  examples  in  this 
kind  :,  we  have  a  just  volume  published  at  home  to  this  pur- 
pose :  ^A  declaration  of  eyreffious  Popish  Impostures^  to 
withdraw  the  hearts  of  religious  men  under  pretence  afcast^ 
ing  out  Devils^  practised  by  Father  Edmunds^  alias  Jfestbn^a 
Jesuit^  and  divers  Romish  Priests^  his  wicked  associates,  with 
the  several  parties  names,  confessions,  examinations,  &c.  which 
were  pretended  to  be  possessed.      But  these  are  ordinary 
t|icks,   only  to  get  opinion   and  money,  me^r  impostures. 
iEsculapius  of  old,  tbat  counterfeit  God,  did  as  mapy  famous 
cures:  nis  temple  (as  ^Strabo  relates)  was  daily  full  of  pa- 
tients, and  as  many  several  tables,  ini^criptions,  pendants,  do- 

~naries,  &c.  to  be  seen  in  bis.  church,  as  attbis  day  at  our  Lady, 
of  Lorettas  in  Italy.    It  was  a  custome,  long  since^ 

Suspeadisse  potenti 

Vestimenta  m^ris  Deo; — Hm'*  lib.  1.  orf.  5. 

To  do  tbe  like,  in  former  times,  they  were  seduced  ^nddeluded 
as  they  are  now.  'Tis  the  same  tt^vil  still,  called  heretofore 
Apollo,  Mars,  Neptune,  Venus,  iEsculapius,  &c.  as  ""Lactan-- 


■  Em.  Acosta,  com.  romni  in  Oriente  gest.  a  societat.  JesQ,  anno  156S.  Epiat  Gmtf 
salvi'Femandis.  An.  1560,  eJFaponi&.  ^  >>  Spicil.  de  niorbia  dsemoniacis.  Sic  a 
sacrificolifl  parati  anguentis  magicia  coipori  illitie,  nt  stultse  plebecnlsBpersaadeant  tales 
curari  a  Sancto  Antonio.  «-' Printed  at  London,  4to.  by  J.  Roberts,  I(JD& 

<iGreg.  1.  8.      Cigns  fanam  asgrotantiniti.maltitadine  refertum  undi^aaqne,  ettabellb' 
pebdentibna^  in  qoibos  aanati  langnores  erant  inscripti.  «  Mali  angeli  somseroiit 

olim  nomen  Jovia,  Jononis,  Apollinis,  &c.  qnos  Gentiles  Deos  credebant  t  none  S.  Se-' 
bastiani^  Barbarae,  &c*  nomen  habent>  et  alionnn. 
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tius  (lib.  2.  de  orig,  erroriSfC.  17)  observes.  The  same  Jupiter, 
and  those  bad  angels,  are  now  worshipped  and  adored  by  the 
name  of  S^  Sebastian,  Baj^^ara/  &c.  Cnristopher  and  George 
are  come  in  their  places^l^^  Our  Lady  succeeds  Venus  (as  they 
use  her  in  many  olfices)':  the  rest  are  otherwise  supply ed  (as 
*  Lavater  writes) ;  and  so  they  are  deluded :  ^and  God  often 
winks  at  these  impostures^  because  they  forsake  his  word,  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  devil,  as  they  do  that  seek  after  holy 
water,  crosses,  Sfc*  (Wierus,  lib.  4-  cap.  S).  What  can  these 
men  plead  for  themselves  more  than  those  heathen  gods  ?4;he 
same  cures  done  by  both,  the  same  spirit  that  seduceth :  but 
read  more  of  the  pagan  gods  effects  in  Austin,  de  Civitate 
Dei,  L  10.  cap.  6;  andof  ^sculapius,  especially,  itl  Cicogna, 
/•  3.  cap.  8 :  or  put  case.they  could  help,  why  should  we  rather 
seek  to'  them,  than  to  Christ  himself?  since  that  he  so  *^  kindly 
invites  us  unto  him:  Come  unto  nie  alive  that  are  heavy  laden^ 
and  I  will  ease  you  (Matth.  11);  and  we  know  that  there  is 
one  God,  one  Mediator  betwixt  God  and  man,  Jesus  Christ^, 
(I  Tim.  2.  5),  who  gave  himself  a  ransome  for  all  men.  We 
kruyw  that  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ 
(i  John,  2.  1),  that  there  is  no  ^  other  name  under  heaven,  by 
which  we  can  be  saved,  but  by  his,  who  is  alwayes  ready  to 
hear  us,  and  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  from  ^  wnom 
we  can  have  no  repulse :  solu^  vult,  solus  potest :  curat  uni- 
versos  tanquam  singulos,  et  ^  unumquemqtte  nostrum  ut  solum  ; 
we  are  all  as  one  to  him ;  he  cares  fof  us  all  as  one ;  and  why 
should  we  then  seek  to  any  otb.er  but  to  him? 


MEMB.  IV.    SUBSECT.  I. 

Physician,  Patient,  Physick. 

Of  those  diverse  gifts  which,  our  apostle  Paul  saith,  God 
h^th  bestowed  on  man,  thisof  physick  is  not  the  least,  but  most 
necessary,  and  especially  conducing  to  the  good  of  mankind. 
Next  therefore  to  God,  in  all  oiir  extremities  (for  of  the  Most 
High  Cometh  healing,  Ecclus.  38. 2)  we  muist  seek  to,  and  rely 
upon  the  physician, 8^ho  is  manus  J)ei  (saith  Hierophilus),  and 
to  whom  be  hath  given  knowledge,that  be  might  l^e  glorified  iii 


"A  Part.  2.  cap.  9.  de  spect.    Veneri  sabstitnant  virginem  MariaiQ.  ^  Ad  hsec 

Indibria  Deas  connivet  freqnenter,  abi,  relicto  verbo  Dei;  ad  Satanam  cnrritor :  quales 
hi. Bant,  qui  aqaam  Instralem,  cnicem,  &c.  Inbricse fidei  hominibus  offenint.  ^  Oarior 
est  ipsis  homo,  quam  sibL  ^Paul.  «  Bernard.  ^Aastin.  sEcclns.  38. 

In  the  sight  of  great  men,  he  shall  be  in  adniiratiou.  ' 
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his  wondrous  works.     Wiih  such  doth  he  heal  men^  and  taketh 
away  their  pains  (EctAwi^,  38.6. 7)  '.when  thou  hast  medofhimf 
let  him  not  go  from  thee.     The  hourly  come  that  their  emer- 
prises  may  have  good  success  (ver.  13^  It  is  not  tbferefore  to  be 
doubted,  that,  if  we  seek  a  physician  as  we  otig^bt,  we  maybe 
eased  ofourinfirmities-^siich  a  one,!  niean,ai9is  sufflcient,and 
worthily  so  called  ;  for  there  be  many  mountebanks,  quaek- 
aalrers,  empiricks,  in  every  street  almost,  and  in  every  village, 
that  take  upon  them  this  name,  make  this  noble  and  profitable 
art  to  'he  evil  spoken  of  and  contemned,  by  reason  of  these 
ba»e  and  illiterate  artificers  :  but  such  a  physician  I  sp6ak  of, 
as  is  approved,  learned,  skilful,  hotiest,  &c.  of  whose,  duty . 
Wecker,  (Antid.  bap.  2.  et  Syntax ^  med^  Crato,  Julius  Alex- 
andrinus,  (medic)  Heurnius,  (prax,  med.  lib.  S.  cap.  1)  ^c; 
treat  at  large.     For  this  particular  disease,  him  that  shall  take 
upon  hiia  to  cure  it,  *  Paracelsus  will  have  to  be  a  magician,  ft 
chymist,  a  philosopher,  an  astrologer ;  Thnrnesserus,  Seve- 
rinns  the. Dane,  and  some  other  of  his  followers,  require  as 
'tntich :  many- oj' them  cannot  be  cured  but  by  magick.     **  Pa- 
racelsus is  so  stiff  for  those  chymical  medicines,  that,  in  his 
etfreis,  he  will  admit  almost  of  no  other  physick,  deriding  in 
the  mean  time  Hippocrates,  Galeii,  and  all  their  followei's. 
Birt  magick,  and  all  such  remedies,  I  liave  already  censured, 
and  shall  speak  bfchymistry  ^elsewhere.  Astrology  is  required 
by  luany  famous  physicians,  bv  Ficinus,  Crato,  Fernelius, 
"^doubted of,  ftnd  exploded  by  others.    I  will  not  take  upon  me 
to  decide  the  controversie  my  self:   Johannes  Hossurtiis, 
Thomas  Boderius,  and  Maginus  in  the  preface  to  his  Mathe- 
matical physick,  shall  determine  for  me.   Many  physicians  ex- 
plode astrology  in  physick,  (saith  he)  there  is  no  use  of  it : 
unam  artem  dc  quasi  temeriariam  insectantur^  ac  glariam  sibi 
ab  ejus  imperitid  aucupari  ;  but  I  will  reprove  pnysicians  by 
physicians,  that  defend  and  profess  it,  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
Avicen,  &c.  that  count  them  butchers  without  it,  homi^ndas 
medicos  astrologice  ignaroSy  Sfc.     Paracelsus  goes   fardier, 
and  will  have  his  physician  ^^  predestinated  to  this  mans  cure» 
and  this  malady,  and  time  of  cure,  the  schemeof  each  genituFe 
infli|ie€ted,  gathering  of  herbs,  of  administering,  astrologi- 
cally  observed ;  in  which  Thurnessems,  and  some  iatromatbe- 
matical  professors,  are  too  su[>erstitious  in  my  judgement* 
^  JBellebor  wUl   help^    but  not  alwqy^  not  given  by  every 


■^        

^Tom.  4.  Tract  3.  de>morbis  atmeDtiam.      Horum  nulti  iioii  niri  «  magis  cnrandi  et 
astrologis^  qooniam  origo  ejaa  a  cioelis  petenda  est.  ^Xjib.  de  PodafErlk. 

cSect.  5.  <i^aDgios.  1.  Caesar  Claudmus,  consult  ^Praidcs^aiitm 

ad  banc  coraDdam.  ^  Helleborns  curat:  sed  quod  ab  omni  datnsnedice, 

vanam  est 
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pjiyncian^  ^c.  But  thfes^  men  are  too  ]>er6iiiptory  and  self-' 
.coaceked;  as  I  think.  -But  what  do  I  do,  interposing  in  that 
which  is  beyond  my  reacli  ?  A  blind  man  cannot  judge  of  co« 
loura,  nor  I  peiradventure  of  these  things.  Otdy  thns  much  I 
would  require^  honesty  in  every  physician,  that  he  be  not 
over-careless  or  covetous,  Har^y*Uke  to  iliake  a  prey  of  his 
patient ;  carnifids  namque  est  (as  *  Weaker  notes)  inter  ipsos 
tKuciaiHs  iugena  pretium  exposeere,  as  im  hon^y  chyrurgion 
oAon  doth  produce  and  wier-dvaw  his  cure,  sa  loiig  as  there 
is  a.ny  hope  of  pay, 

N^n  missura  cutem,  nisi  plena  cruoris,  hirudo. 

Many  of  them»  to  get  a  fee,  will  givephysick  to  every  one  that 
comes,  when  there  is  no  cause ;  and  they  do  soirritare  silentem 
morbum^  ds*>Heuniius  complains,  stir  up  a  silent  disease,  as  it 
often  fklleth  out,  which,  by  good  counsel,  good  advice  alone, 
might  have  been  happily  composed,  or,  by  rectification  of  those 
six  non-natural  things,  otherwise  cured.  This  is  nature  bellum 
inferre^  to  oppugn  nature,  and  make  a  strong  body  weak. 
Arnoldus,  in  his  eighth  and  eleventh  Aphorisms,  gives  cau- 
tions against,  and  expressfy  forbiddeth  it    ^^  wUe physician 
wili  not  give  physicky  but  upon  necessity^  and  first  try  medid^ 
nal  dyet,  before  he  proceed  to  medicinal  cure.    ^  In  another 
place  he  laughs  those  men  to  scorn,  that  think  longis  syrupis 
expugnare  acemones  et  animi  phantasmatOf  they  csin  purge 
pnantastical  imaginations,  and  the  devil,  by  physick.  Anodier 
caution  is,  that  they  proceed  upon  food  grounds,  if  so  be  there 
be  need  of  physicK,  and  n6t  mistake  the  disease.     They  are 
often  deceiveci  by  ibe^nimiiitude  of  symptomes,  saith  Heur'^ 
nius ;  I  could  give  instance  in  many  consultations,  wherein 
they  have  prescribed  opposite  physick.     Sometimes  they  go, 
too  perfunctorily  to  worK,  in  not  prescribing  a  just  ^course  of 
physick.      To  stir  up  the  humour,  and  hot  to  purge  it,  doth 
often  more  harm  than  ^ood.     Montanus  {consiL  30)  inveighs 
against  such  perturbations,  that  purge  to  the  halves^  tire  na^ 
ture^  and  m^st  the  body  to  no  purpese.     'Tis  a  6rabbed  hu- 
.  Bioiftr  lio  putg^e-^-and,  as  LaureutMs  4^11s  this  disease,  the  re« 
proaeb.'Ot  jj^sicians ;  Bessardust^o^eZ/icm  medicorumj  their 
la(id»~aod,  ior  th«t  cause,  more^  carefully  to  be  respected. 

^  ^  Antid.  gen.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  ^  i>Qaod  ss^e  evenit,  (lib.  3.  cap.  1^  cam  noQ 

sit  necessitas.    Frostra  fatigaot  remediis  aegrofl,  qai  victds  ratione  cnrari  posscmt 
Hevnuns.  c  Modestiui  et  sapiens  me<ficas  nanqtinm  praperafatt  ad  pbeurmacom, 

nisi  cogente  necessitate.  41.  Aphor.  Prodensetpins  medicas  ciois  prins  medicinalibos, 
«|aam  medicinis  pons  morbom  ezpellere  satagat.         ^  ^  Brev.  1.  c  18.  <  Simi- 

htado  ssBpe  bonis  medicinis  imponit  f  Qai  melancbolieis  pnebent  remedia 

non  satis  vaKda  Longiores  morbi  imiNriBus  solertiam  medici  postalant,  et  fideli- 
Catem:  qoi  enim  tamaltoario  hos  tractant,  vi^s  absque  alio  eommodo  IsBdont  et 
fimnguift,  8cc. 
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Though  the  patient  be  aversQ,  saith  Laurentiiis,  desire  help, 
and  refuse  it  again,  though  henieglecthisQwn  health,  it  behoves 
a  good  physician  not  to  leave  him  helpless.  But,  most  part, 
they  offend  in  that  other  extream ;  they  prescribe  too  much 
physick,  and  tire  out  their  bodies  with  continual  potions,  to 
no  purpose.  Aetius  (tetrabib.  2.  2.  ser.  cap.  90)  will  have 
them  by  all  means  therefore  *"  to  give  some  respite  to  nature^ 
to  leave  off  now  and  then  ;  and  Ldelius  a  Fonte  Eugubinus« 
in  his  consultations,  found  it  (as  be  there  witnesseth)  often 
verified  by  experience,  ^  that  after  a  deal  qfphysick  to  no 
purpose^  left  to  themselves^  they  have  recovered*  'Tis  that 
which  Nic.  Piso,  Donatus  Altomarus,  still  inculcate — dare 
requiem  naturm,  to  give  nature  rest. 


SUBSECT.  IL 

Concerning  the  Patient. 

▼  T  HEN  these  precedent  cautions  are  jaccurately  kept^  and 
that  we  have  now  got  a  skilful,  an  honest  physician  to  oui: 
mindy  if  his  patient  will  not  be  conformable,  and  content 
to  be  ruled,  by  him,  all  his  endeavours  will  come  to  qo  good 
end.  Many  things  are  necessarily  to  be  observed  and  continued 
on  the  patients  behalf:  first,  that  he  be  not  too  niggardly 
miserable  of  his  purse»  or  think  it  too  much  he  bestows  upon 
himself,  and,  to  save  charges,  endanger  njs  health;  The  Ab- 
derites,  when  they  sent  for  Hippocrates,  promised  him  what 
reward  he  would — ""  all  the  gold  they  had;  if  all  the  dty  were 
goldf  he  should  have  it.  JNaaman  the  Syrian,  when  he  went 
into  Israel  to  Elisha  to  be  curea  of  his  leprosie,  took  with  him 
ten  talents  of  silver,  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  ten 
change  of  rayments  (2  Kings^  5.  5).  Another  thing  is,  that 
out  of  bashfutnes&he  do  not  conceal  his  grief :  if  ought  trouble 
his  minde,  let  him  freely  disclose  it.      , 

Stultorum  inqurata  pudor  roalus  ulcera  celat. 

By  that  means  he  procurei^  to  himself  nuich  mischief,  and  runs 
into  a  greater  inconvenience  :  he  must  be  willing  to  be  cured, 
and  earnestly  desire  it.  Pars  sanitatis  velle  sanarifuit.  (Se- 
neca) ^Tis  a  part  of  his  cure  to  wish  his  own  healtn ;  and  not 
to  defer  it  too  long. 

^  Qui  blandiendo  dulce  nutrivit  malum, 
iSero  recusal  ferre  quod  subiit  jugum.         Et 

*■  Naturae  remissionem  dare  oportet.  b  Pleriqae  hoc  morbo  medicin&  nihil 

profticisse.  visi  snot,  et  sibi  demissi  invaluemnt  c  Abdentani,  ep.^  Hippoc. 

Qaidqaif)  auriapud  nns  est,  libeaterpersolvcinas,  eiiamsitota  urbs  nostra  nurum  eiset. 
<•  Seneca. 
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•  Helleborum  frustra,  cum  jam  cutis  eegra  tumeWl, 
'   Poscentes  videas ;  venienti  occiirrite  morbo. 

He  that  by  cherishing  a  mischief  doth  provojce, 
Too  late,  at  last  refuseth,  to  cast  off  his  yoke. 

When  the  skin  swels,  to  seek  it  to  appease  ■    .■    ' 

With  hellebor,  is  vain ;  meet  your  disease. 

By  this  means  many  times,  or  through  their  ignorance  in  not 
taking  notice  of  their  grievahce  and  danger  of  it,  contempt, 
supineiiegligence,extenuatioif, wretchedness,  andpeevishnessy 
they  undo  themselves.     The  citizens,  I  know  not  of  what 
cjty  now,  when,  rumour  wa^s  brought  their  enemies  were 
coming,  could  not  abide  to  hear  it;  and  when  the  plague  begins 
in  many  places,  and  they  certainly  know  it,  toey  command 
silenc^,  and  hush  it  up:  ^biit,  after  they  see  their  foes  now 
marching  to  their  gates,  and  ready  to  surprise  them,  they 
begin  td  fortifie  ahd  resist  wheu  'tis  too  late ;  when  the  sick- 
ness breaks  out,  and  can  be  no  longer  concealed,  then  they 
lament  their  supine  negligence  :  'tis  no  otherwise  with  these 
men.     And  often,  out  of  prejudice,  a  loathing  and  distaste  of 
physick,  they  had  rather  dy,  or  do  worse,  than  take.any  of  if. 
Barbarous  immanity^  (*^MeIancthon  ternies  it),  and  Jolly  to  be 
deplored^  so  to  contemn  the  precepts  of  healthy' good  remedies^ 
and  voluntarily  to  pull  deaths  and  many  malaaieSy  upon  their    ' 
own  heads :  though  many  again  are  in  tnat  other  extreme,  too 
profuse,  suspicious,  and  jealous  of  their  health,  too  apt  to 
take  physick  on  every  small  occasion,  to  ag^^avate  every 
slender  passion,  imperfection,  impediment:  if  their  finger  do 
but  ake,  run,  ride,  send  for  a  physician,  as  many  gentlewomen 
dp,  that  are  sick,  without  a  cause,  even  when  they  will  theni- 
selves,  upon  everv  toy  or  small  discontent;  and  when  he 
comes,  they  make  it  worse  than  it  is,  by  amplifying  that  which 
is  not.    ^  Hier.  Capivatcius  nets  it  down  as  a  common  fault  of 
all  melancholy  persons^  to  say  their  sympiomes  are  greater  than 
they  are^  to  help  themselves  ;  and  (which  Mercurialjs  notes, 
consiL  53)  to  be  more  ^troublesome  to  their  physicians^  than 
other  ordinary  patients j  that  they  may  have  change  of  physick. 
A  third  thing  to  be  required  m  a  patient,  is  confidence,  to 
be  of  good  cbear,  and  have  sure  hope  that  his  physician  can 
help  hiiii,    ^Damascen  the  Arabian  requires  likewise  in  the 

•  Per.  3.  Sat.        '  ^De  animft.    Barbara  tamen  immanitate,  et  deploraod^  inscitid» 

oontemnant  prsecepta  sanitatis  ;  mortem  et  morbos  ultro  accersunt.         c  GodsiiI.  173. 

.  e  Sooltzio^  MelaBch.  Mgrobim  hoc  fere  proprianl  est,  ut  graviora  dicant  esse  sympto^ 

•roata,  qoam  revera  sunt  ,    ^  MefanchoUci  plerumqne  roedicis  sunt.  molestiVut 

alia  Aliis  adjuDgant  «  Oportet  infirmo  imprimere  salutem,  uto^nqne  proroitte're, 

'  etsi  ipse  desperet.    Nallam  uediGamentam  tfficax,  nisi  mcdicus  etiam  fuerit  fortis 

imagiuatioiiM. 
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physician  himsslfy  that  he  be  confideBi  he  cao  emre  him, 
otherwise  his  physick  will  not  be  etfectnall,  and  promise  with- 
all  that  he  will  certainly  help  him^  make  him  beleeye  so  at 
least.  *  Graleottus  gives  this  reason,  because  the  forme  of 
health  is  contained  in  the  physicians  minde ;  and,  as  Gralen 
holds,  ^  confidence  and  hope  ao  more  good  than  physick  ;  he 
cures  most,  in  whom  most  are  confident.  Axiochtts,  sick  al- 
most to  death^at  the  very  sight  of  Socrates  recovered  his  former 
health.  Paracelsus  assigns  it  for  an  only  cause  why  Hippo- 
crates was  so  fortunate  in  cures,  not  for  any  extraordinary 
skill  he  had,  ^  but  because  the  common  people  had  a  most 
strong  conceipt  of  his  worth.  To  this  of  confidence  we  may 
/idde  perseverance,  obedience,  and  constancie,  not  to  change 
his  physician,  or  dislike  him  upon  every  toy ;  for  he  that  so 
doth,  (saith^Janus  Damascen)  or  consults  with  many ^alls  into 
many  err  ours;  or  that  useth  manu  medicines.  It  was  a  chief 
caveat  of  *  Seneca  to  his  friend  Lucilius,  that  he  should  not 
alter  his  physician,  or  prescribed  physick :  nothina  hinders 
health  more  :  a  wound  can  never  be  cured,  that  hatn  severaU 
planters.  Crato  {consU.  186)  taxeth  all  melailcboly  persons  of 
this  fault :  ^tis  proper  to  them^  if  things  Jail  not  out  to  their 
mindcy  and  that  they  have  not  present  eascj  tp  seek  another 
and  another ;  X'^^  they  do  comraouly  that  have  sore  eyes) 
twenty,  one  after  another  ;  and  they  still  promise  all  to  cure 
them,  try  a  thottsand  remedies  ;  and  by  this  means  they  increase 
their  malady j  make  it  most  dangerous,  and  diffidlto  be  c%red 
They  try  many  (saith  ^  Montanus)  and  profit  by  none :  and 
for  this  cause  (consil.  24)  be  injoyns  bis  patient, before  he  take 
him  in  hetwd,  ^ perseverance  and  staffer ance ;  for,  in  such  a 
small  time,  no  great  matter  can  be  effected  ;  dndupon  that  coh^ 
dition  he  will  administer  physick  ;  otherwise  all  his  endevour 
and  counsell  would  be  to  small  purpose.  And,  in  his  31  coun* 
sell  for  a  notable  matron,  he  teis  her,  ^  if  she  will  be  cured, 
she  must  be  of  a  most  abiding  patience,  faithful  obedience,  and 
singular  perseverance  ;  if  she  remit  or  despair,  she  can  expect 
or  nop&for  no  good  success.  ConsiL  230,  for  an  Italian  abbot, 
he  makes  it  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  why  this  disease  is 


*  De  promiac.  doct.  cap.  Id.    Qaoniam  saqitatis  forroam  animi  medici  coDtJne nt 
^  Spes.  et  confidentia  plat  valent  qnam  medlcina.  c  Felicior  in  roedHnnft  ob  fidcFm 

ethoicoram.  <l  Aphoris.  89.-    JEger,  qui  plnrimos  consalit  medicos,  pleramque 

in  errorem  singdlornm  cadit.  eNihil  ita  sanitatem  impedit,  ac  remedioraiacrebra 

mntatio;  nee  venit  volnaa  ad  cicatricem,  in  qnd  diversa  nedicamenta  tenbi^r. 
f  Melancholiconim  propriam,  aunm  ex  eonim  arbitrio  non  fit  snbilo  Kntatio  in  melioa, 
alterare  inedicoa,  qui  quidvis^  ccc.  S  Consil.  31.    Dnm  ad  vacia  se  confenint, 

nuUo  prosunt.  >>  Imprimis  hoc  statiiere  oportet,  requiri  perseverantiam^  et 

tolerantiam.  Exigno  eoim  tepipore  nihil  ex,  &o.  <  Si  curari  vult,  opus  est  pertinaci 
perseVerantiA,  fideJi  obadienUd,  et  patientia  singular! :  ai  (aedet  aut  deaperet,  nollain 
nabebit  effectnm. 
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sa  incurable,  ^because  the  parties  are  so  restless  and  impa- 
tient^ and  will  therefore  have  him  that  intends  to  be  ea^sedy  ^  to 
take  physick,  not  for  a  moneth^  a  year  ^  but  to  apply  himself  to 
their  prescriptions  qJU  the  dayes  of  his  life.  Last  of  all,  it  is  re- 
quired that  me  patient  be  not  too  bold  to  practise  upon  himself, 
without  an  approved  physicians  consent,  or  to  try  conclusions, 
if  be  read  a  receipt  in  a  book ;  for^  so  naany  ^osl^  mistake, 
and  do  themselves  more  harme  than  good.  That  which  is  cou* 
ducing  to  one  man,  in  one  case,  the  same  time  is  opposite  to 
another.  ^  An  asse  and  a  mule  went  laden  over  a  brook,  th^ 
one  with  salt,,the  other  with  wool :  the  mules  packe  was  wet  by 
chance;  the  salt  melted;  his  burden  the  lighter,  and  he  there- 
by much  eased  :  he  told  the  asse,  who,  thinking  to  speed  as 
well,  wet  bis  packe  likewise  at  the  next  water;  butitwas  much 
the  heavier ;  ne  quite  tired.  So  one  thing  may  be  good  and  bad 
to  several  parties,  upon  divers  occasions.  Many  things  (saith 
^Penottus)  are  written  in  our  books^  which  seem  to  the  reader 
to  be  excellent  remedies;  but  they  thc^  make  use  ofthem^  are 
often  deceived^  and  take^Jhr physick^  poyson.  I  remember,  in 
Yalleriolas  observations,  a  story  of  one  John  Baptist,  a  Neapo- 
litan, that,  finding  by  chance  a  pamphlet  in  Italian,  written  in 
praise  of  hellebor,  would  needs  adventure  on  himselif,  andtooke 
one  dram  for  one  scruple :  and,  had  he  not  been  sent  ^or,  the 
poor fellowhad poysonedbimself.  Fromwhencehe concludes 
(out  of  Damascenus,  2.  et  3.  Aphoris,)  ^  that^  without  exquisite 
knowledge^  to  work  out  of  bookes  is  most  dangerous :  how  un- 
savorie  a  thing  it  is  to  beleeve  writers^  and  take  upon  trusty 
as  this  patient  perceived  by  his  ownperili.  I  could  recite  such 
another  example,  of  mine  own  knowledge,  of  afriend  of  mine, 
that,  finding  areceipt  in  Brassivola,  would  needs  take  hellebor 
in  substance,  and  try  it  on  his  own  person;  but,  had  not  some 
of  his  familiars  come  to  visit  him  by  chance,  he  had  by  his  in- 
discretion hazarded  himself.  Many  such  I  have  observed. 
These  are  those  ordinary  cautioni^i  which  I  should  thinke  fit 
to  be  noted ;  and  he  that  shall  keep  them,  as  ^Montanus  saith, 
shall  surely  be  much  eased,  if  pot  throughly  cured* 

*  .^Bgritadine  amittont  patientiam ;  et  iade  morbi  incnrabil^s.  ^  Nod  ad  men- 

sem ant  anomn,  sed  oportettoto  vitse  cnrricolo  cnratioDi  operam  dare.  c  Camera- 

ms,  emb.  65.  cent  %  ^  Prsefat.  de  nar.  med.  In  libellis  qui  volgo  vergantar  apud 
literatoB,  incautiores  malta  leggnt,  a  qaibns  decipiontar,  eximia  Hlis :  sed  jf>prteii|o- 
som  lumriont  veoenam.  «Operari  ex  libris,  absque  cognitione  et  solerti  ingenip, 

nericalosam  est  '  Unde  monemur,  qnam  insipidum  scriptis  anctoribas  credere,  qaod 
Die  sao  didicit  pericalo.  ^  Consil.  23*    Hsbc  omnia  si,  quo  ordine  decet,  agerit^ 

vel  carabitor,  vel  certe  minus  afficietnr.  . 
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SUBSECT.  IIL      * 

f 

Concerning  Physick. 

A  HYSICK  itself  in  the  last  place  is  to  be  considered ;  Jbr 
the  Lord  hath  created  medicines  of  the  earth  ;  and  he  that  is 
wise  will  not  abhorre  them^  Ecclus.  33.  4-  and  ver.  8.  of  such 
doth  the  apothecary  make  a  confection,  ^c.  Of  these  inedi'' 
cines  there  be  divers  and  infinite  kindes,  plants,  metals,  ani- 
mals, &c.  and  those  of  sev^rall  natures,  some  good  for  one, 
hurtfull  to  another :  some  noxious  in  themselves,  corrected  by 
art,  very  wholsome  and  good,  simples,  mixt,  &c.  and  therefore 
left  to  be  managed  by  discreet  and  skilful  physicians,  and 
thence  applied  to  mans  use.  To  this  purpose  they  have  in- 
vented method^  and  severall  rules  of  art,  to  put  these  remedies 
in  order,  for  their  particular  ends*  Physick  (as  Hippocrates 
defines  it)  is  naught  else  but  '^addition  and  substruction ;  and, 
as  it  is  required  in  all  other  disieases,  so  in  this  of  melancholy 
it  ought  to  be  most  accurate ;  it  being  (as  **  Mercurialis  ac- 
knowledgeth)  so  common  an  affection  in  these  our  times,  and 
therefore  fit  to  be  understood.  Severall  prescripts  and  me- 
thods I  filud  in  several  men  :  sotne  take  upon  them  to  cure  all 
maladies  withone  medicine  severally  apply ed,  asthat  j9a»ac^, 
aufum  potabiley  so  much  controverted  in  these  dayes,  herba 
solis^  ^c.  Paracelsus  reduceth  all  diseases  to  fotir  principall 
heads,  to  whom  Severinus,Ravela$cus,  Leo  Suavius,and  others, 
adhere  and  imitate  :  those  are  leprosy,  gout,  dropsie,  falling- 
sickness  :  to  which  they  reduce  the  rest ;  as  to  leprosie,  ul- 
cers,, itches,  furfures,  scabs,  &c.  to  gout,  stone,  cholick, 
tooth-ach,  head-ach,  &c.  to  dropsie,  agues,  jaundies,  ca- 
chexia, &c.  To  the  falling-sicknesse,  belong  palsie,  verti- 
go, crapips,  convulsions,  incubus^  apoplexie,  &c.  '^  ^Ifany 
of  these  four  principall  be  cured^  (^aith  Ravelascus)  alt  the 
inferior  are  cured;  and  the  same  remedies  commonly  serve : 
but  this  is  too  generall,  and  by  some  contradicted.  For  this 
peculiar  disease  of  melancholy,  of  which  I  am  now  to  speak, 
I  iSnd  severall  cures,  severall  methods  and  prescripts.  Tbey 
that  intend  the  practick  cure  of  melancholy,  saith  Duretus  in 
his  notes  to  Hollerius,  set  down  nine  peculiar  scopes  or  ends; 
Savaiiarola  prescribes  seven  especialf  canons.  iEliapus  Mont- 
altus,ea/}.2t).  Faventinus,  in  his  Emperickis,  Hercules  de  Saxo- 
nid,  &c.  have  their  severall  injunctions  and  rules,  all  tending 
to  one  end.'   The  ordinary  is  threefold,  which  1  mean  to  fol- 

a  Fuchsias,  cap.  2.  lib.  ) .         ''In  pract.  raecL||"H8PC  aflfectio nostris temporibns fre> 
qneniissima ;  ergo  maxirae  pertinet  aa  nos  bojus  carationem  intelUgere.  c  Si  aU« 

quia  horum  morbomin  sammus  sanatar,  sanantur  omnes  ipferiores. 
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low — Atettmrmvi^  Phafmaceutica^  <tnd  CMrurgica^  diet  or 
liWng,  apothecary^  chiruTgery,  which  Wecker,  Crato,  Guia- 
nerius,  &c.  and  most  prescribe ;  of  which  I  will  insist,  and 
speak  in  their  order. 


SECT.II/ 
MEMB.  I.    SUBSECT.  I. 

Dyet  rectified  in  substance. 

JLIlET,  haciTnrntviy  victus  OT  living,  according  to  ^Fuchsias 
and  others,  comprehend  those  six  non -natural!  things,  which, 
I  have  before  specified,  are  especiall  causes,  and,  being  rec- 
tified, a  sole,  or  chief  part  of  the  cure.     **  Johannes  Arcuianns 
(cap.  16.  in'  9  Rhasis)  accouhts  the  rectifying  of  these  six  a 
sufficient  cure.  Guianerius  (TVacf.  15.  cap.  9)  calls  them, pro- 
priam  et  primam  curam^  the  principal!  cure :  so  doth  Monta- 
nus,  Crato,  Mercurialis,  Altomarus,  &  c.  first  to  be  tried.    Lem- 
nius  {instit.  cap,  ^2)  names  them  the  hingesof  our  health ;  ''no 
hope  of  recovery  without  them.     Reinerus  Solenander,  in  his 
seventh  consultation  for  a  Spanish  young  gentlewoman,  that 
was  so  melancholy  she  abhorred  all  company,and  would  not  sit 
at  table  with  her  familiar  friends^  prescribes  this  physick  above 
the  rest:  **no  good  to  be  done  without  it.    'Aretaeus,  (lib.  1. 
cap,  7)  an  old  physician,  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  enough  of 
it  self,  if  the  party  be  nottoo  fargone  in  sicknesse.     ^Crato,  in 
a  consultation  of  his  for  a  noble  patient,  tells  him  plainly,  that, 
if  his  highness  will  keep  but  a  good  diet,  he  will  warrant  him 
his  former  health.     ^Montanus,  consil.  27^  for  a  nobleman  of 
France,  admonishethhis  lordship  to  be  most  circumspect  in  his 
diet,  or  else  all  his  pther  physick  will  **b^  to  small  purpose. 
The  same  injunction  I  finde  verbatim  in  J.  Caesar  Claudinus. 
JRespon,  34.     Scoltzii  co^m/.  183.     Jrallianus,  cap.  1.&  lib.  1. 
Lselius  a  Fonte  Eugubinus  often  brags  that  he  hath  done 
more  cures  in  this  kiude  by  rectification  of  diet,  than  all  other 
physick  besides.     So  that,  in  a  word,  I  may  say  to  most.me- 


-  ^Instit.  cap.  8.  sect.  ].  Victus  nomine  non  tarn  cibns  etpotds,  sed  aer,  exercitatio, 
somnnSj  vigilia,  et  reliqase  res  sex  noo-naturalcs,  continentar.  ^  ''Sufficit  plenunqae 
reeimen  rernm  sex  non^natoraliaoi.  c£tin  his  potissima  sanitasconaistit  ^Ni- 
hil hie  agendam  sine  exqmsitA  vivendi  ratione,  &c.         «  Si  recens  malom  sit,  ad  pris- 

.  iinam  habitam  recnperandom,  alia  medei^  non  est  opns.  ^ ConsHl.  99.  lib.  2.     Si 

celsitndo  tba  rectam  yictil^s  ratieneih^  &;c.  S  Moneo,  doinine,  at  sis  prndens  ad  vie- 
turn,  sine  qao  castera  remedia  fnistra  adhibentnr.  >>  Omnia  remedia  irrita  et  vana 

sine  his.  Novistis  me '  plerosque,  ita  laborantes,  victu  potius  quam  raedicamentia 
curasse. 
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laAcholy  men,  m  tbe  fox  said  to  the  W0isell,  that  could  Bot  get 
out  of  the  graroer,  Macra  cavum  repetas^  quem  macra  «tt|^ 
isti;  the  six  noB-naturall  things  caused  it ;  and  they  must  cure 
it.  Which  howsoever  I  treat  of,  as  proper  to  the  meridian  of 
melancholy,  yet  nevertheless,  that  which  is  here  said,  with  him 
in  *  TuUy,  though  writ  especially  for  the  good  of  his  friends  at 
Tarentum  and  Sicily^  Y^^}^  ^i"  generally  serve  ^'most  other 
diseases,  and  help  them  likewise,  if  it  be  observed. 

Of  the  six  noii-fiaturall  thiiigs,  the  first  is  diet,  properly  so 
called,  which  consists  in  meat  and  drink,  in  which  we  must 
consider  substance,  quantity,  quality5  and  that  opposite  to  tbe 
precedent.  In  substance,  such  meats  are  generally  commended^ 
whidi  are  ^  moists  etme  of  digestion,  and  not  apt  to  engender 
windef  notjryedi  nor  roastedj  but^od^  (saith  Valescus,  Altomar 
rusy  Piso,  &C.)  hot  andr  moist,  and  of  good  wmrishmei^Jt^ 
Crato  (CimAlh  I  •  lih.  2)  admits  roast  meat»  ^  if  tbe  burned  9Md 
scorched  superficies,  the  brown  we  call  it,  be  pared  off.  Sal* 
vianu8(fii.2.  cap.  I)  cries  out  on  cold  and  dry  meats ;  ^young 
flesh  and  tender  is  approved,  as  of  kid,  rabbets,  cbiekeos, 
veale,  mutton,  capons,  hens,  partridge,  phesant,  quailes,  and. 
all  mountsdn  birds,  which  are  so  familiar  in  some  parts  of 
Africa,  and  in  Italy,  and  (as  ^Dublinius  reports)  tbe  common 
food  of  boores  and  clownes  in  Palaestina.  Galen  takes  excep- 
tion at  mutton  ;  but  without  question  he  means  that  rammy 
mutton,  which  is  in  Turkic  and  Asia  Minor,  which  have  those 
great  fleshie  tailes,  of  48  pound  weight,  as  Vertomannus  wit- 
nesseth,  navig.  lib*  2.  cap.  5. '  The  lean  of  fat  meat  is  best ; 
and  all  manner  of  brothes,  and  potta^ge,  with  borage,  lettuce, 
and  such  wholesome  hearbs,are  excellent  good,  specially  of  a 
cockboyled ;  all  spoon  meat.~  Arabians  commend  brains;  but 
8  Laurentius  (c.8)  ei^cepts  against  them ;  and  so  do  many  others; 
^eggei^  are  justified,  as  a  nutritive  wholsome  meat:  butter  and 
oyle  may  passe,  but  with  some  limitation :  so  ^  Crato  confines 
it,  and  to  some  men  sparingly,  at  iet  times,  or  in  sauce;  and 
so  sugar  and  bony  are  approved.  ^  All  shisirp  aad  sowre  sauc^ 
must  be  avoided,  and  spices,  or  at  leaot-seldom  used :  and  ^o 
saffron,  sometimes,  in  broth^  may  be  tolerated;  but  these  Ajngs 
may  be  more  freely  used,  as* the  temperature  of  the  party  is  hot 


»!.  definibw.  Tflteptiiiis  et  SicnUs.  ^  i>Mcdo  non  nmlioni  elongentar.  ^1S6. 1. 
de  melan.  cap.  7.  ^  Calidos  et  hiunidas  cibns  concocta  faciliB^flatftsezsortes,  elixi,  bob 
«sn,  neqae  cibi  firizi  sint.  <iSi  interna  tantnm  pulpa  devoretiiir,  non  soperficies 

tonrida  ab  i^ne.  ^Bene  nntrientes  cibi ;  tenella  aetas  moltom  valet ;  carnes  noa  vi- 

rosae,  nee  pingnes.        ^ Hodoepor.  peregr.  HierosoJ.        if  Inimica  storaacho.        ^vk 
fryed,  or  battered,  but  potchedl  ^ConsiL  16.  Non  improbator  bnhrram  etoleom, 

iii  tamen'pfiis  qnam  par  sit  non  profondatar  :  sacchari  et  meilis  nans  utiiiterad  ciboitmi 
con^menta  comprobatur.  ^Mercnrialis,  consil.  88.    Acerba  omniai  evitentor. 
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or  cdU,  or  9S  be  skaSl^fiad  hiisMveaiisiide  by  tkeau  Hie  tbiii-i 
nesly  whitest,  smallest  wine  isfaest^nottbiqkyiNitatm^;  «iida^ 
of  beer,  the  middling  is  fittest.  Bread  of  good  wheat/purei  Well 

E urged  from  the  bran,  is  preferred ;:  Laurentius  (cap.  8)  woijdd 
ave  it  kneaded  with  rain  water,  if  it  may  be  gotten. 
W0ter.^  I^ure,  thin,  liffht  water  by  all  means  use,  <>f  good 
smeU  and  taste ;  like  to  the  ayr  in  sight,  such  as  i»  soon  boty 
soon  cold,  and  which  Hippocrates  so  much  approves,  if  at  Iea«i 
it  may  be  bad.  Rain  water  is  purest,  so  that  it  fall  not  dowii 
in  great  drops,  and  be  used  forthwith ;  for  it  quickly  pufere-^ 
fies.  Next  to  it  tpuniain  water,  that  riseth  in  the  east,  and 
runneth  eastward,  from  a  quick  running  spring,  ^fVom  flinty, 
cbalky,  gravelly,  grounds :  and  the  longer  a  river  rutinetb,  ik 
is  commonly  the  purest;  thoucrh  many  springs  doyeeld  Ae 
best  water  at  their  fountains.  The  waters  in  &>tter  countries, 
as  in  T«irkie,  Persia,  India^  within  the  tropicks,  are  frequently 
purer  than  ours  in  the  north,  more  subtile,  thin,  and  lighter,  (as 
oor  merchants  observe)  by  four  ounces  in  a  pound^easanter 
to  drink,  as  good  as  our  beer^  and  some  of  them,  as  Choai^is  ii| 
Persia,  preferred  by  the  Persian  kings^  before  wine  it  self. 

^  Clitorio  quicunque  sitim  de  fonte  lev&rit, 
Vina  fugit»  gaudetque  meris  abstemius  uadis. 

Many  rivers,  I  deny  not,  are  muddy  still,  white,  thick,  like  those 
in  China,  Nilus  in  i£gypt,  Tibris  at  Rome,  but  after  they  be 
setled  twoor  three  dayes,  defecate  and  clear,  very  commodious, 
iisefnil  and  good.  Many  make  use  of  deep  wels,  as  of  old,  in 
the  Holy  Land,  lakes,  cisterns,  when  they  cannot  be  better' 
provided ;  to  fetch  it  in  carts  or  gundilos,  as  in  Venice,  or 
camels  backs,  as  at  Cairo  in  jEgypt:  ^Radzivilius  observedSOOO 
camelsd^ily  there^  employed  aboutthat  business.  Some  keep 
it  in  trunks,  as  in  the  East  Indjea,  maJe  foursquare,  with  de^ 
scending  steps;  and 'tis  ^ot  amiss:  forlwouldnothaveany  one 
so  nice  as  that  Graecian  Calis,  sister  to  Nicephorus  emperour  of 
Constantinople,  and ""  married  to  Dominions  Silvius,  Duke  of 
Venice,  that,  out  of  incredible  wanto«iness,  comtMini  aqu&  nti 
nolebatj  would  use  no  vul^r  water;  but  she  died  ^an^a  (saitb 
mine  authour)  Jbetidissimi  puris  copid^  of  so  fulsome  a  disease, 
that  no  water  could  wash  her  clean.  ^  Plato  would  not  have  a 
traveller  lodge  in  a  city,  that  is  not  governed  by  laws,  or  hath 
not  a  quick  stream  running  by  it ;  iiludenim  a$^imAmj  hoe  cor^ 
rumpit  vaietudinem ;  ot^e  corrupts  the  body,  the  other  the 

minde.     Bjiit  this  is  more  than  needs ;  too  much  curiosity  iff 

,  .  •       «  ■ 

*  Ovid.    Met.  lib.  15.  '» Per^gr.  Hier.  «  The  dnkcs  of  Venice  were  then 

permitted  to  marry.  ^De  Lcgibas. 
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naught ;  in  tiftie  of  oecessity'any  water  isallowed.    Howsoever, 
pure  water  is  best,  and  which  (asPindarus  holds)  is  better  than 

?;'oId ;  an  especiall  ornament  it  is,  and  very  commodious  to  aeity 
accordi  ng  to  ^V  egetius)  when  fresh  springs  are  includedwithim 
the  wals :  as  at  Corinth,  in  the  midst  of  the  town  almost^  there 
was  arx  akissima  scatensfontibus^  a  goodly  inoHnt  full  of  fresh- 
water springs:  if  nature  afford  them  not^  they  must  he  had  by 
art.  It  is  a  wonder  to  rea4  of  those  ^.stupend  aqueducts ;  ana 
infinite  cost  hath  been  bestowed,  in  Rome  of  pId,Con8tantinopIe, 
Carthage,  Alexandria,  and  such  populous  cities,  to  convei^ 
g'ood  ahdwholsome  waters :  tead  *^Frontinus,Lipsiu$,ifeacbiitr. 
^Pliniu^,  lib.  S.'cap.  1 1  •  Strabo,  in  his  Geogr .  That  aqued  uct 
of  Claudius  was  most  eminent,  fetched  upon  arches  15  miles, 
erery  arch  109  foot  high :  they  had  14  such  other  aqueducts, 
besides  lakes  and  cisterns,  700,  as  I  take  it :  ^  every  house  had 

{private  pipes  and  chanels toservethem  fortheiruse*  PeterGil- 
ius,  in  his  accurate  description  of  Constantinople,  speaks  of  an 
old  cistern  which  he  went  down  to  see,  336  foot  long,  180  foot 
broad,  built  of  marble,  covered  over  with  arch-work,  and  sus- 
tained by  336  pillars,  twelve  foot  asunder,  and  in  11  rbwes,  to 
contain  sweet  water.  Infinite  cost  in  chanels  and  cisterns,  from 
Nilus  to  Alexandria,  hath  been  formerly  bestowed,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  these  times;  ^their  cisterns  so  curiously  cemented 
and  composed,  that  abeholder  would  take  them  to  be  all  of  one 
stone  :  when  the  foundation  is  laid,  and  cistern  made,  their 
house  is  half  built.  That  Segovian  aqueduct  in  Spain  is  much 
wondred  at  in  these  dayes,  ^upon  three  rows  of  pillara,  one 
above  another,  conveying  sweet  water  to  every  house :  but  each 
city  almost  is  full  of  such  aqueducts.  Amongst  the  rest,  ^  he 
IS  eternally  to  be  commended,  thatbrous^ht  thatnew  stream  to 
the  north  side  of  London  at  his  own  charge;  and  Mr.  Otho 
Nicholson,  founder  of  our  water- works  and  elegant  conduit  in 
Oxford.  So  much  have  all  times  attributed  to  this  element, 
to  be  conveniently  provided  of  it.  Although  Gajen  hath  taken 
exceptions  at  sucn  waters  which  run  through  leaden  pipes, 
ob  cerussam  quce  in  iis  generatur^  for  that  unctuous  ceruse, 
which  causeth  dysenteries  and  fiuxes;  'yet,as  Alsarius  Crucius 
of  Genua  well  answers,  it/is  opposite  to  conmion  experience. 


1 
I 


-  *  Uh*  4.  ca.  10.  Maffua  arbiii  atilitu,  cam  pereDoes  fontes  maris  iocludantor;  quod 
si  natura  non  pitDstat,  enbdiendiy  &c.  b  Opera  gijgfantam  dicit  aliqais.  c0e 

aqaaedact  *  Cdrtias  fons  a  qoadragesimo  lapi^e  in  arbem  opere  arcoato  perdoc- 

tas.    Plio.  lib.  36. 16.  e  QoiBqoe  domas  Rodmb  fistulas  babebat  et  caoaies,  &c. 

f  Lib.  3.  ea  20.    Jod.  a  Meggen.  cap.  15.  pereg.  Hier.  fieUonios.  s  Clyjir.  EcJio- 

vius.  delic.  Hisp.  A^a  profloens  inde  in  omnes  fere  domos  dacitor ;  in  poteisqnoop* 
aBstivo  tempore  frigidissima  conservaiur.  b  Sir  Hugh  xMiddfet<>Uj  baronet  .  '  De 
quassitis  med.  cent  fo|.  354. 
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If  that  were  true,  mpst  of  our  Italian'  cities,  Montpelier  in 
Franc^e,  witli  infinite  others,  would  fincfe  this  inconvenience ; 
but  there  is  no  such  matter.  For  private  families,  in.  what 
sort  they  should  furnish  themselves,  let  them  consult  with 
P.  Crescentius,  de  Agric.  L  1.  c.  4.  Painphilus  Hirelacus, 
and  the  rest. 

Amongst  fishes, those  aremostallowed  ofthat  live  in  gravelly 
orsandy  waters,  pikes,  pearch,trout,gud^eon,smelts,flounders, 
&c.  Hippolytus  Salvianus  takes  exception  at  carp ;  but  I  dare 
boldly  say,  with  ^Dubravius,  it  is  an  excellent  meat,  if  it  come 
not  from  ^  muddy  pooles,  that  it  retain  not  an  unsavory  tast. 
Erinaceus  marinus  is  much  commended  by  Oribasius,  A^tius, 
and  most  of  our  late  writers. 

*"  Crato  (consil,  21.*  lib»  2)  censures  all  ms^nner  of  fruits,  as 
subject  to  putrefaction,yettolerableat  some  times;  after  raeales, 
at  second  course,  they  keep  down  vapours,  and  have  their  lise. 
Sweet  fruits  are  best,  as  sweet  cherries,  plums,  sweet  apples, 
peare*maines,  and  pippins,  which  Laurentilis  extols,  as  having 
a  peculiar  property  against  this  disease,  and  Plater  magnifies: 
omnibus  modis  appropriata  conveniunt ;  but  they  must  be  cor- 
rected for  their  windiness  :  ripe  grapes  are  good,  and  raysins 
of  the  sun,  musk-millions  well  corrected,  and  sparingly  used. 
Fig^  are  allowed  and  almonds  blanched.  Trallianus  discom- 
mends figs.  ^Salvianus  olivesand  capers,  which  ^others  espe- 
cially like  of,and  so  of  pistick  nuts.  Montanus  and  Mercurialis 
(out  of  Avenzor)  admit  peaches/peares,  and  apples  baked aftcfr 
meales,  only  corrected  with  sugar,  and  aniseed,  orfennell-seed; 
and  so  they  may  be  profitably  taken,  because  they  strengthen  the 
stomack,  and  keep  down  vapors.  The  like  may  be  said  of  pre- 
served cherries,  plums,  marmalit  of  plums,  quinces,  &c.  but 
not  to  drink,  after  them.  ^  Pomegranates,  lemons^  oranges 
are  tolerated,  if  th^y  te  not  too  sharp. 

^  Crato  will  admit  of  no  herbs,  but  borage,  bufi^loss,  endive, 
fennell,  aniseed,  Wwme  :  Calenus  and  ArnoTdus  tolerated 
lettuce,  spihage,  beets,  ^c;  The  same  Crato  will  allow  no 
roots  at  all  to  be  eaten.  Some  approve  of  potatoes,  parsnips, 
but  all  corrected  for  winde.    No  raw  sallets;  but,  as  Lauren- 


*■  De  piseiboB  lib.  Habent  omaes  in  laatitiis*'  modo  non  sint  e  coenoso  loco.  ^  i>  De 
nisc.  c.  ^.  1.  7.  Plarimam  prssstat.  ad  atiUtatem  et  jocunditatem.  Idem  Trallianus, 
lib.  1.  c.  16.  Pisces  petrosi,  et  molles  carne.  e£tsi  omnes  patredini  siint  obnoxii, 
abi  secundis  mensis,  incepto  jam  priore,  devorentor,  coramodi  sacci  pro8ant,-qai  dulce- 
dine  aant  pnediti,  at  dqtcia  cerasa,  poma,  &c.  ^  Lib.  2.  cap.  1.  ^  Montanas, 

consil.  24.  ^  Pyra  qute  grate  saut  sapore,  cocta  mala,  poma  tosta,  et  saccharo  vel 

anisi  semine  conspersa,  utiliter  statim  a  prandiovel  a  ccen^snmi  possant,  eoquod  vcn< 
trienlnm  roborent,  et  vapores  caput  petentes  reprimant.  Mont.  r  PonicH  mala 

commode  permittontur,  modo  non  jsint  aastera  et  acida.      ,  '       J*  Olera  omnia,  prseter 
boraginem,  bnglossum,  intybam,  f«nirulnm,  atusum,  melissnm,  vitari  debent. 
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tills  preseribes,  in  broths;  and  «o  Gmio  commewlu  mtmqf  4ti 
tbem:  or  to  use  borage,  hops,  bawmef  steeped  in  their  ordiimry 
drink.  ^Aveozoar  magnifies  the  juice  of  a  pomegranate,  u 
it  be  sweet,  and  especialiy  rose-water,  which  he  would  ha%'e 
to  be  used  in  every  dish  ;  which  they  put  in  practice  in  those 
hot  countries  about  Damascus,  where  (if  we  may  beleeve  the 
relations  of  VertomaiHius)  uiany  hogsheads  of  rose-water  are 
to  be  sold  in  the  market  at  once,  it  is  in  so  great  request 
with  them* 


y 


SUBSECT.  II. 

Dyet  rectified  in  quantity. 

JtI.AN  aIone,8aith^  Cardan,  eates  and  drinks  without  appetite, 
and  useth  all  his  pleasure  without  necessity,  animce  vitto  ;  and 
thence  come  many  inconveniences  unto  him :  for  there  is  no 
meat  whatsoever,  though  othei'wise  wholsome  and  good,  but,  ' 
if  unseasonably  taken,  or  immoderately  used,  more  than  the 
stomack  can  well  beare,  it  will  ingender  cruditie,  and  do  much 
harme«  Therefore  ^  Crato  ad  viseth  his  patient  to  eat  but  twice 
a  day,  and  that  at  his  set  meales,  by  no  meanes  to  eat  with- 
out an  appetite,  or  upon  a  full  stomack,  and  to  put  seven 
houres  difEer^ice  betwixt  dinner  and  supper:  which  rule  if  we 
did  observe  in  our  colleges,  it  would  be  much  better  for  our 
healths  :  but  custome,  that  tyrant,  so  prevailes,  that,  contrary 
to  all  good  order  and  rules  of  physick,  we  scarce  admit  of  five. 
If,  after  seven  houres  tarrying,  ne  shall  have  no  stomack,  let 
him  defer  his  meal,  or  eat  very  little  at  his  ordinary  time  of 
repast.  This  very  counsell  was  ^iven  by  Prosper  Calenus  to 
Cardinall  Csesius,  labouring  of  this  disease;  and  ^Plateruspre- 
scribes  it  to  a  patient  of  his,  to  be  most  severely  kept.  Guia-  . 
nerius  admits  of  three  meals  a  day;  but  Montanus,  consiL  SS. 
pro  Ah.  TtalOj  ties  him  precisely  to  two.  And,  as  be  must  not 
eat  overmuch,  so  he  may  not  absolutely  fast ;  foi^,  as  Celsus  con- 
tends [lib.  1),  Jacchinus  (15.  tit  9  RnobsUy^  ^repletion  and  in- 
anition may  both  do  harm  in  too  contrary  extreams.  Moreover, 
that  which  he  doth  eat,  must  be  well  ^chewed,  and  not  hastily 
gobled ;  for  that  oauseth  crudity  and  winde ;  and  by  all  means 


•  Mnenrialig,  prac^  med.  b  jjj.  £.  Je  con.    Solw  homo  edit-bikiitfse,  hc^ 

c  CimnL  21«  18.  Si  plot  iogBaator  mm  par  eek,  c^ventncakw  tolerareipossit,  iiDcel>  «4 
ornditatoB  'i^nerat,  &cc.  ^  Obaervat.  lib.  1.    AMnescat  bis  ia  die  eibos  mmaci^ 

eeiift  «enp«r  hor&.  •  N«  plus  indent,  cavendoni,  qaam  v^ntricnlas  fene  potest.;  , 

•M^perqae  aiirgat  a  iftensft  non  aatar.  f Siqiridein  qui  ■^mimmifmi  velociler  inge-  * 

rant  ciJ^iD,  ventricolo  .laboven  iDfecniity  «t  iatiis  maxiiiKMi  .prom«i«nt.    Gralo. 
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to  «at  nd  laore  tban  hd  ^u  well  digest.  Some  think  {BBxih 
•Trincavellias,  fi*.  11.  cap.  29*  rf^  cur  and.  part.  ktm»)  themore 
they  edt^  the  more  they  nourish  themsehes;  eat  and  live,  as 
the  proverb  is,  not  knowing  that  onely  repairs  man  which  is 
well  concocted^  not  that  which  is  devoured.  Melanciholy  men 
most  part  have  good  ^  appetites^  bnt  ill  digestion;  and  for  diat 
cause  they  must  besnre  to  risewith  anappetite :  and  that  which 
Socrates  and  Disafius  the  pfaysieians,  in  cMacrobins,  so  ranch 
require,  S^  Hierom  injeines  Rusticus,  to  eat  and  drink  no  more 
<han  will  <^satisfie  hunger  and  thirst.  ^  Lessiustfae  Jesuite  holds 
12,  13,  or  14  ounces,  or  in  our  northern  countriel^  16  at  most, 
flTor  all  students,  weaklings,  and  such  as  lead"  an  idle  seden- 
tary life)  of  meat,  breads  S^c.  a  Jit  proportion  for  a  whole  day^ 
and  as  much  or  little  more  of  drink.  Nothing  pesters  the 
body  and  minde  sooner  than  t<>  be  still  fed,  to  eat  and  ingurgi^ 
late  beyond  all  measure,  "as  many  do.  ^By  overmuch  eating 
and  continuall  feasts^  they  styfle  ncfture,  and  choke  up  them^ 
selves  ^  which,  had  they  Uvededursly,  or,  Hke  galley-slaves, 
h^n  tyed  to  an  oare,  nkght  have  kappily  prolonged  many  fair 

yeofrs, 

A  great  inconvenifence  comes  by  variety  of  dishes,  which 

causeth  the  precedet^t  distempetature,  ^  than  which  (saitk 

Avicenna)  nothing  is  worse  ;  to  feed  on  diversity  ofmeats^  or 

overmuch,  Sertorius-Iike  in  ludem  casnare,  and,  bs  commonly 

they  do  in  Muscovie  and  Island,  to  prolong  their  meals  all  day 

long,  or  all  night.    Our  northern  countries  offend  especially 

hi  this;  and  we  in  this  kland  {ampUtcr  viventes  in  prandiis  et 

eeeTm,  W  ^Polydore  notes)  ate  most  liberall  feeders,  but  to  out 

own  hurt.     ^Persicos  odi,  pucr,  apparatus:  excess  of  meat 

hreedeth  sickness;  and  gluttony  causeth  cfiolerick  diseased:  bv 

mirfdting.  many  perish ;  hut  he  thaitdieteth  himself, prolonaem 

Ms  life,  Ecclus.  37.  29,  SO.    We  account  it  a  great  glory  for  a 

man  to  have  his  table  daily  furnished  with  variety  of  meats :  but 

tear  the  physician ;  he^puls  thee  by  thenar  as  thou  sittest,and 

telleth  thee,  ^  that  nothing  can  be  more  noxious  to  thy  heaHh, 

than  such  variety  and  plenty.    Temperance  is  a  bridle  of  gold  j 


»  Qmdam  maxime  comedere  nitnntar,  poiaotes  e&  ratione  se  vires  refectnrot ;  igno- 
lantes.  non  ea  qme  ingenul  po««e  vires  reficere,  scd  qa»-probe  coDCoqaiuit.  bMol- 
tteaitp^t ; paoca  digenmL         cSatomal.  1*. 7.  cap.  4.  dModioos  et  tenpera. 

tos  Stoset  cwni  et  ammie  ntHis  est  efljlgiaaticpii,  meg.  U.  16  unct»  dot  diem 

Riifficiant.  oompatato  pane,  came  ovis,  vel  alus  opsoDiis,  et  tohdem  vel  panlo  plures 
mcin  potAa/^  adem,  reg.  27.  Pkires  in  damibns  snis  brevi  tesupore  pascentes  e». 
atimmimtur,  qoi,  si  triremibns  vincti  foissent/ant  gregario  pime  pasti,  sametmcolitoes 
in  iSaaTiitotem  vitam  proroffissent.  S  NiJul  determs  qnam  diversa  nutnentia 

•irnnl  adinngere,  et comedendi tempos  prorogare.  ^^**"»-  *•  ™: .,  *««.  ad 
tuT  5  ode  i3t  ^  Gibomm  varieUte  et  copia  m  e&dea  mensa  nihil  nocentias  Jio. 

nuiii  kd  salatev.    Fr,  Vakriota,  obwrv.  I.  %  cap.  6. 
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and  he  that  can  tise  it  aright,  ^ego  non  Sumntis  viris  cqmparo^ 
^edsimillimum  Deojudico^  is  liker  a  God  than  a  man  :  for  as 
it  will  transforma  beast  to  a  man  again,  so  will  it  make  a  man 
a  God.  To  preserve  thine  honour,  health,  and  to  avoid  there- 
fore-all  those  inflations,  tormetits,  obstructions,  crudities,  and 
diseases,  that  come  by  a  full  diet,,  the  best  way  is  to  ^  feed 
sparingly  of  one  or  two.  dishes  at  most,  to  have  ventrem  bene 
moratum^  ad  Seneca  calls  it;  ^to  choose  one  ofmany^  and  to 
feed  on  that  alone^  as  Crato  adviseth  his  patient.  The  same 
counsell  ^Prosper  Calenus  gives  to  Cardinall  Csesius,  to  use  a 
moderate  and  simple  diet :  and,  though  his  table  be  jovially 
furnished  by  reason  of  his  state  and  guests,  yet,  for  his  own 
part^  to  single  out  some  one  savoury  dish,  and  feed  on  it.  The 
same  is  inculcated  by  "^  Crato  (consiL  9.  /.  ^)  to  a  noble, per- 
soni^e  affected  with  this  grievance :  he  would  have  his  high- 
ness to  dine  or  sup  alone,  without  all  bis  honorable  attendance 
and  courtly  company,  with  a  private  friend  or  so,  ^a  dish  or 
two,  a  cup  of  Rhenish  wine,  &c.  Montanus,  consiL  24.  for  a 
noble  matron,  injoyns  her  one  dish»and  by  no  means  to  drink 
betwixt  ineals;  the  \ikej  consiL  ^29.  or  not  to  eat  till  he  be 
an  hungry;  which  rule  Berengarius  did  most  strictly  observe, 
as  Hilbertus  Cenomanensis  Episc.  writes  in  bis  life^ 


>cui  non  fuit  unquam 


Ante  altim  potus,  nee  cibUs  ante  famen : 

«tnd  which  all  temperate  men  do  constantly  ke6p.  It  is  a  fre- 
quent solemnity  still  used  with  iis,  when  friends  meet,  to  go  to 
the  ale  house  or  taVern;  they  are  not  sociable  otherwise:  and 
if  they  visit  one  anothers  houses,  they  must  both  eat  and  drink. 
I  reprehend  it  not,  moderately  used :  but  to  some  men  nothing 
can  be  more  offensive ;  they  had  better  (I  speak  it  with'  Saint 
8  Ambrose)  pour  so  much  water  in  their  shooes. 

It  much  a vailes  likewise  to  keep  good  order  in  our  diet, 
^  to  eat  liquid  things  firsts  broaths,  jish^  and  such  meats  as 
are  sooner  corrupted  in  thestoma^k;  harder  meats  of  digestion 
must  come  last.  Crato  would  have  the  supper  less  than  the 
dinner^  which  Cardan  (contradict,  lib.  1.   Tract.  5.  contra^ 


*Ta1.  oral  pro  M.  Marcel.  *>  Nalln»  cibum  Ramere  debet^  nisi  stomacbof  tit 

VacuM.     Ooraon.  lib.  med.  1, 1.  c.  11.  c£  maltis  edaliis  anam  elige,  relictisqiie 

c»terici,  ex  eo  comede.  dL.de  atri  bile.     Simplex  sit  cibas^  et  non  varios :  qoCNl 

licet  dignitati  tose  ob  convivas  difficile  videatur,  &c.  «  Celsitndo  tua  prandeat 

sola,  absque  apparata*anlico,  contentas  sit  iflDatrissimas  princeps  daobus  tfuitnih  ferca- 
lis,  vinoque  Rhenano  solum  in  mens&utatar.  ^  Semper  intra  satietatem  a  ineiis& 

reeedat;  uno  fer«alo  contentus.         jPLib.  de  Hel  et  Jejanio.    Malto  melius  in  teiram 
vina  fadisses.  ^  Crato.    Moltnm  ifefert  non  ignorare  q)ii  cibi  priores,  &c.  Uquiiia 

pnecedant  carnium  jura,  pisces,  fructus.  &c.     Coena  brevior  ^t prandio. 
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diet.  18)  digallowes,  and  that  by  the  authority  of  Gal«n,  7-  <^Tt. 
curat-  cap*  6;  and  for  four  reasons  he  will  have  the  supper  big- 
gest. I  have  read  many  treatise^  to  this  purpose ;  I  know  not  , 
how  it  may  concern  some  few  sick  men;  but,  for  my  part,  ge- 
nerally for  all,  1  should  sub:$cribe  to  that  custdme  of  the  Ro- 
mans, to  make  a  sparing  dinner,  and  a  liberal  supper;  all  their 
preparation  and  invitation  was  still  at  supper ;  no  mention  of 
dinner.  Many  reasons  I  could  give ;  but  when  all  is  said  pro 
and  couy  ^Cardans  rule  is  best,  to  keep  that  we  are  accustomed 
unto,  though  it  be  naught:  and  to  follow  pur  disposition  ai)dap>-  . 
petite  in  some  things  is  not  amiss ;  to  eat  sometimes  of  a  dish 
whichishurtful1,ifwehaveanextraordinarylikingtoit.  Alex- 
ander Severus  loved  hares  and  apples  above  all  other  meats,  as 
^Lampridus  relates  in  his  life:  one  pope  pork,  another  peacock, 
&c.  what  harm  came  of  it?  .  I  conclude,  our  own  experience  is 
the  best  physician  :  that  diet  which  is  most  propitious  to  one,  is 
often  pernicious  to  another;  such  is  the  variety  of  palats,  hu- 
mours and  temperatures,  let  every  ihan  observe,  and  be  a  law 
unto  himself.  Tiberius,  in  ^Tacitus^  did  laugh  at  all  siicb,  that 
after  30  years  of  age  would  ask  counsell  of  others  concerning 
matters  of  diet :  I  say  the  same. 

These  few  rules  of  diet  he  that  keeps,  sliall  surely  finde  great 
ease  andspeedy  remedy  by  it.  Itisawonderto  relate  that  pro- 
digious temperance  of  some  hermites,  anachorites,  and  fathers 
of  the  church.  He  that  shall  but  read  their  lives,  written  by 
Hierom,  Athanasius,  &c.  how  abstemious  heathens  have  bin 
in  thiskind,  those  Curii  and  Fabricii,  those  old  philosophers, 
as  Pliny  records  {lib.  11),  Xenophon  (lib.  1.  de  vit-  Socrat. 
emperoursand  kings,  as  Nicephorus  relates  (Eccles.  hist.  lib.  18. 
cap.  8),  of  Mauritius,  Lodovicus  Pius,  &c.  and  that  admi- 
rable **  example  of  Lodovicus  Cornarus,  apatritian  of  Venice, 
cannotbut  admire  them.  This  have  they  done  voluntarily, and 
in  health ;  what  shall  these  private  men  do,  that  are  visited  with 
sickness,andnecessarily*injoyned  torefcover  and  continuetheir 
health?  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  observe  a  strict  diet;  et  qui  me- 
dice  vivit  misere  vivit^  as  the  saying  is ;  quale  hoc  ipsum  erit 
vivere^  his  si  privatusfiUeris?  as  good  be  buried,  as  so  much 
debarred  of  his  appetite;  excessit  medicina  malum^  the  ph}r8ick 
is  more  troublesome  than  the  disease;  so  he  complained  in 
the  poet,sothou  thinkest:  yet  he  that  loves  himself,  will  easily 
endure  this  little  misery,  to  avoid  a  greater  inconvenience  ; 


^Tract.  6.  contradict.  1.  lib.  1.  ^  Super  omnia  quotidianam  leporem  habnit, 

et  pomis  indulsit  ^  Anual.  6.  Ride  re  solebat  eo8,  ^ai  post  30  aetatis  annum,  ad 

ciwnoscenda  oorpori  rao  noxia  vel  utilia,  alicujas  consilii  mdigerent  d  A  Lessio 

edit.  1614.  «  ^gyptii  olim  omnes  morbos  curabant  vomita  et  jejnnio.    Bohemns, 

lib.  1.  cap.  5. 

VOL.    I.  II 
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€  malts  minimumy  better  do  this  than  do  i;v^orse.  And,  as  ^Tully 
holds,  better  be  temperate  old  mmi^  than  a  lascivious  youths 
'Tig  the  only  sweet  thing,  (which  he  adviseth)  so  td  raoderat^ 
our  selves,  that  we  may  have  senectutem,  injuventute,  et  in 
senectute  juveniutem^  be  youthful  in  our  old  age,  staid  in  our 
youth,  discreet  and  tempepte  in  both. 


xMEMB.  II. 

Retention  and  Evacuation  rectified. 

X  HAVE  declared  in  the  Causes,  what  harm'costiveness  bath 
done  in  procuring  this  disease  :  if ,  it  be  so  noxious,  the  op- 
posite must  needs  be  good,  or  meanat  least,  as  indeed  it  is,  and 
to  this  cure  necessarily  required ;  maxime  conducit^  saith  Mon- 
taltus,  cap.  27 ;  it  very  much  availes,  *»  Altomarus  (cap.  7) 
commends  walking  in  a  morning y  into  sqmejuir  green  pleasant 
yields  ;  but  by  all  means  Jirst^  by  art  or  nature^  he  will  have 
these  ordinary  excrements  evacuated*  Piso  calls  it  beneficium 
ventrisj  the  benefit,  help,  or  pleasure  of  the  belly  :  for  it  doth 
much  ease  it.  Laurentius  (cap.  8),  Crato  (eonsil.  21.  /.  2) 
prescribes  it  once  a  day  at  least :  where  nature  is  defectiFe,  art 
must  supply,  by  those  lenitive  electuaries,  suppositories,  con- 
dite  prunes,  turpentine,  clisters,  as  shall  be  shewed.  Prosper 
Calenus  (lib.  de  atrd  bile)  commends  clisters,  in  hypochon- 
driacal! melancholy,  still  to  be  used  as  occasion  serves.  ^  Peter 
Cnemander,  in  a  consultation  of  hisj^ro  hypochondriacOy  will 
have  his  patient  continually  loose,  and  to  that  end  sets  down 
there  manyforms  of  potions  and  clisters.  Mercurialis  (consiL 
88),  if  this  benefit  come  not  of  its  own  accord,  prescribes 
^  clisters  in  the  first  place :  so  doth  Montan us,  co»^/.  24.  con- 
siL  31.  et  229:  he  commends  turpentine  to  that  purpose : 
the  same  he  ingeminates,  eonsil.  230,  for  an  Italian  abbot 
'Tis  very  good  to  wash  his  hands  and  face  often,  to  shift  his 
clothes,  to  have  fair  linnen  about  him,  to  be  decently  and 
comely  attired ;  for  sordesvitiant^  nastiness  defiles,  and  dejects 
any  man  that  is  so  voluntarily,  or  compelled  by  want;  itdulleth 
the  spirits. 
Bathes  are  either  artrficiall  or  naturall;  both  have  their  spe- 


■  Cat.  M^jor.  Melior  conditio  senis  viveDtis  ex  prsescriptio  artii  medicse,  qnam  ado* 
leiceiftM  luxniiogi.  bl>ebet  per  amcena  exerceri^  et  loca  vjridia,  excretis  prida 

arte  Tel  iiatar&  alvi  excreioewtis.  c  Hildeiiheiin,  spicil.  2.  de  mel.  Primam  omninH 
0|>eram  dabis  at  nngalis  diebua  habeas  benafieium  Tentris,  sempar  cavendo  at  uhm 
aitdiatkuastricta.  ^jSi  noa  apoata,  clyttafibns  paTigetar/ 
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dal  uses  in.tiiis  malady,  and  (as ^ Alexander  suppo^etb9(/i6. 1. 
cop.  16)  yeeld  as  speedy  a  remedy,  as  any  other  physick  what- 
soever.    Aetius  would  have  them  daily  used,  assidua  balnea^ 
Tetra,  3.  sec.  2,  c.  9,  Galen  crakes  how  many  seyerall  cures  he 
kath  performed  in  this  kinde  by  use  of  bathes  alone,  and  Rufus 
pills,  moistning  them  which  are  otherwise  dry.     Rhasis  makes 
ita  principall  cure  (tota  cura  sit  in  humectandoy  to  bathe  and 
afterwards  anoint  with  oyle.      Jason  Pratensis,^  Laurentius, 
cap,  8,  and  Montanosset  down  their  peculi^rformes  of  artificial! 
bathes.     Crato  (coim/.  17.  lib.  2)  commends  mallowes,  camo- 
mile, violets,  borage,  to  be  boyled  in  it,  and  sometimes  faire 
water  alone;  and  in  his  following  counsell,  balneum  a>qu<B 
dulcis  sahitn  acBpis^rke  prqfuisse  compertum  hc^bemus.     So 
doth  Fuchsius,  lib.  \.  cap.  93.     Frisimelica,  2<^  consil.Ai.  in 
Trincavellitis.  Some,  beside  hearbs,  prescribe  a  rammes  head 
and  other  things  to  be  boyled.     *'Fernelius  (consiL  44)  will 
have  them  used  10  or   IS  dayes  together ;  to  which  he  must 
enter  fasting',  and  so  continue  in  a  temperate  heat,  and,  after 
that,  frictions  all  over  the  body*     Laelius  Eugubinus,  consiL 
142,  and  Christoph.  ^rerus  in  a  consultation  of  his,  hold 
once  or  twice  a  week  sufficient  to  bathe,  the  *"  water  to  be 
warmcf  not  hot^  for  fear  of  sweating.     Felix  Plater  (observ. 
lib*  1.  for  a  melancholy  lawyer)  ^will  have  lotions  of  ike  head 
still  Joyned'  to  these  bathes^  with' a  lee  wherein  ccmttal  hearbs 
have  been  boyled-   ^  Laurentius  speaksof  bathes  of  milk,  whicb 
I  finde  approved  by  many  others.      And  4still,  after  bath,  the 
body  to  be  anointed  with  oyl  of  bitter  almonds,  of  violets,  new 
or  fresh  butter,  ^capons  grease,  especially  the  back  bone, and 
then  iotions  of  the  head,  embrocations,  &o.      These  kinde  of 
bathes  have  been  in  former  times  much  frequented,  and  di- 
versly  varied,  and  are  still  in  generall  use  in  those  eastern  coun- 
tries.    The  Romanes  had  their  publick  baths  very  sumptuous 
and  stupend,  as  those  of  Antonius  and  Dioclesian.     Plin.  36, 
saith  there  were  an  infinite  number  of  them  in  Rome,  and 
mightily  frequented.    Some  bathed  seven  times  a  day,  as  Cchh- 
modus  the  emperour  is  reported  to  have  done  :  usually  twice  a 
day;  and  they  were  afteranointed  with  most  costly  oyn|ments; 
rich  women  bathed  themselves  in  milke,  some  in  themilke  of 
500  she  asses  at  once.  ^  We  have  many  ruines  of  such  bathes 
found  in  this  island,  among  those  parietiiies  and  rubbish  of 


i^BalDeoniin  usas  dulciam,  siqald  alind^/ipsis  opitalatur.    Credo  hsec  dici  cum  ali<ja$ 
jactantia,  inqait  Montanus^  consil.  26.  ^In  qnihos  jejnnas  dia  sedeat  eo  tem- 

pore>  ne  sndorem  excitent  ant  maDifeatum  tepoFem,  sed  qa&dam  refrigeratione  hamec* 
tent.  c  Aqoa  non  sit  caUda,  sed  tepida,  ne  sudor  sequator.  d  Xjotiones  ca* 

pitis  ex  lixivio,  in  quo  herbas  capitales  coxerint  eCap.  8.  dc  mel.  f  Ant  azs 

nngi&pnlU>    Piso.  >  - 
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old  Romane  townes,  Lipsius  {de  mag.  Urb.  Rom.  I-  S.  c.  8), 
RosinuSy  Scot  of  Antwerp,  and  other  antiquaries,  tell  strange 
storiesof  their  baths.  Gillius  (/.  *•  cap.  ult  Topogr.  Constant.) 
reckons  up  155  publicke  ^  baths  in  Constantinople,  of  faire 
building:  they  are  still  *»frequente4  in  that  citie  by  the  Turkes 
of  all  sorti^^  men  and  women,  and  all  over  Greece  and  those 
hot  countries ;  to  absterge,  belike,  that  fulsomeiiess  of  sweat, 
to  which  they  are  there  subject.  <^Busbequius,in  his  epistles,  is 
very  copious  in  describing  the  mannerof  them,  how  their  wo- 
men go  covered,  a  maid  following  with  a  box  of  oyntmpnt  to 
rub  them.  The  richer  sort  have  private  baths  in  their  houses; 
the  poorer  goe  to  the  cemmon,  and  are  generalljr  so  curious 
in  this  behalf,  that  they  will  not  eat  nor  drink  until  they  have 
bathed ;  before  and  after  meals  some,  ^andwillnot  make  water 
(but  they  will  wash  their  hands)  or  go  to  stool.  Leo  Afer 
(/.  3)  makes  mention  of  100  severall  baths  at  Fez  in  Africke, 
most  sumptuous,  and  such  as  have  great  revenues  belonging 
to  them.  Buxtorf  (cap.  14.  Syna^og.  Jud.)  speaks  of  many 
ceremonies  amongst  the  Jews  in  this  kind ;  they  are  very  su- 
perstitious in  their  bathes,  especially  women. 

Naturall  bathes  are  praised  by  some,  discommended  by 
other;  but  it  is  in  a  divers  respect.  <^ Marcus  cleOddis,tn  Syp. 
affect,  consulted  about  baths,  condemns  them  for  the  heat  of 
the  liver,  because  they  dry  too  fast;  and  yet  by  and  by,  ^'in 
another  cbunsell  for  the  same  disease,  he  approves  them  be- 
cause they  cleanse  by  reason  of  the  sulphur,  and  would  have 
their  water  to  be  drunk.  Aretseus  (c.  7)  commends  allome 
baths  above  the  rest;  and  ^Mercurialis  (eo^m/.  88)  those  of 
Luca  in  that  hypochondriacall  passion.  He  would  have  his 
patient  there  15  dayes  together^  and  drink  the  water  of  them, 
and  to  be  bucketed^  or  have  the  water  powred  on  his  head. 
John  Baptista  Silvaticus  {cont.  64)  commends  alt  the  baths 
in  Italy,  and  drinking  of  their  water,  whether  they  be  iron, 
allome,  sulphur ;  so  doth  ^  Herx!ules  de  Saxonia.  But,  in 
that  they  cause  sweat,  and  dry  so  much,  he  confines  himself  ^o 
hypochondriacall  melancholy  alone,  ex<*eptingtImtiof  the  head, 
and  the  other. .  Trincavellius  (consil.  14.  lib.  1)  prefers  those 
'Porrectan  baths  before  the  rest,    because  of  the  mixture 


^Therme.  Nymphea.  i^Sandes^  lib.  1.  saith  thai  women  g^o  twice  a  week  to 

the  baths  at  least.  cEpisi  3.  ^  Nee  alvum  excernunt,  qoin  aqiiam  secooi 

portent,  qa&  partes  obsccenas  la  vent    Basbeqoins,  ep.  3.  Torciae.  cHildesheim 

spicil.  3.  de  mel.    Hypochbn.  si  non  adesset  jecoris  caliditas^  thermas  laadarem,  etsi 
non  nimia  humoris  ezsiccatio  esset  metaenda.  f  Fol.  141.  ff  Thernas 

Lacenses  adeat,  ibique  aquas  ejus  per  15  dies  potet :  et  calidaram  aquamm  stillicidiis 
tarn  caput  turn  ventriculum  de  more  aabjiciat.  ^  In  panth.  *  Aqne 

Porrectainae. 
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ofbrasse^  iron,  allome;  and,  comnV.  35. 7.  3,  for  a  melancholy 
lawyer,  and  eonsil.  36,  in  that  hypochondriacal  passion,  the 
*■  baths  of  Aquaria,  and,  36  consih  the  drinking  of  them.  Fri- 
simelica,  consulted  among  the  rest  (in  Trincavellius,  consil.4&2. 
lib,  2)  preferres  the  waters  of  ^Apona  before  all  artificial! 
baths  whatsoever  in  this  disease,  and  would  have  one  nine 

J  ears  affected  with  hypochondriacall  passions,  flie  to  them,  as  an 
oly  anchor.  Of  tne  sakne  minde  is  Trincavellius  .himself 
there;  and  yet  both  put  a  hot  liver  in  the  same  party  for  a 
cause,  and  send  him  to  the  waters  of  ^S.  Helen,  which  are 
much  hotter.  JIV!||ontanus  (coti^//.  230)  magnifies  the  ^  Chal- 
derinian  Baths ;  and  {cofisil.  SS7  et  289)  he  exhorteth  to  the 
same,  but  with  this  caution,  ^/Aa^  the  liver  be  outwardly 
anointed  with  some  coolers^  that  it  be  not  overheated.  But 
these  baths  must  be  warily  frequented  by  melancholy  persons, 
or  if  used  to  such  as  are  very  cold  of  themselves ;  for,  as  Ga- 
belius  concludes  of  all  Dutch-  baths,  and  especially  those  of 
Baden,  they  are  good  fqr  all  cold  diseases,  ^  naught  Jor  cho^' 
lerick,  hot  and  dry,  and  all  infirmities  proceeding  of  choler, 
inflammations  of  the  spleen  and  liver.  Our  English  baths, 
as  they  are  hot,  must  needs  incur  the  same  censure:  but. 
D.Turner  of  old,  and  D.  Jones,  have  written  at  large  of  them. 
Of  cold  baths  I  find  little  or  no  me;ition  in  any  physician: 
some  speak  against  them:  s  Cardan  alone  (out  of  Agathinus) 
commends  bathing  in  fresh  rivers,  and  cold  waiters,  and  ad- 
viseth  all  such  as  mean  to  live  long  to  use  it ;  for  it'  agrees 
with  all  ages  and  complexions,  and  is  most  profitable  for  hot 
temperatures.  As  for  sweating,  urine,  bloud-letting  by  haem^ 
rods,  or  otherwise,  I  shall  elsewhere  more  opportunely  spciak 
of  them.  '        ' 

Iminoderate  Venus,  in  excess,  as  it  is  a  cause,  or  in  defect ; 
so,  moderately  used,  to  some  parties  an  only  help,  a  present 
remedy.  Peter  Forestus  c2\\Hii,aptissimumremjedium,9imoBt 
apposite  remedy,  ^remitting  anger,  and  reason,  that  was  other- 
wise bound.  Avicenna  (Fen.  3.  20 J,  Oribasius  {med.  collect, 
lib.  6:  cap.  37),  contend,  oiit  of  Ruffus  and  others,  '^that 
many  madmen,  melancholy,  and  labouring  of  the  falling  sick"  . 
nesSi  have  been  cured  by  this  alone.      Montaltus  (cap.  27. 


^  Aqas  Aqnarise.  ^  Ad  aquas  Aponendes,  velat  ad  sacram  ancboram^  con- 

fa^at.  c  John  Beaabinos  (li.  3.  ca.  14.  hist,  admir.  fontis  Bollensis  in  ducat. 

Wittemberg)  laadat  aqaas  BoIIenses  ad  melancholicos  morbos^  moerorem^  fascina- 
tion^m,  aliaqne  animi  ipatbemata.  ^  Balnea  Chalderina.  ^Hepar  externe 

ungatur,  ne  calefiat.  ^  Nocent  calidis  et  siccis,  cbolericis,  et  omnibns  morbis  ex 

cholera,  hepatis/  splenisqne  affectionibus.  g  Lib.  de  aqa£    Qai  breve  hoc  vitse 

curricalum  cnpiant  sanitransigere,,frigidis  aqnis  saepe  lavare  debent,  nalli  sBtati  cum 
flit  iu'congraa,  calidis  imprimis  atilis.  -     ^  Solvit  Venus  rationis  vim  imiJeditam, 

ingentes  iras  remittit^  &c.  ^Multi  comitiales,  melancholici^  ifisani,  hiuos  usn 

solo  sanati. 


I 
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de  melan.)  will  bare  it  drive  away  sorrow,  and  all  illusioiia  of 
the  brain,  to  purge  the  heart  and  brain  from  ill  smoakes  and 
vapours  that  ofiend  them ;  ^  and  if  it  be  omitted,  as  Vaiescu» 
simposethj  it  makes  the  mind  sad,  the  body  dull  and  heavy. 
Ihiany  other  inconveniences  are  reckoned  up  oy  Mercattis, 
and  by  Rodericus  a  Castro,  in  their  tracts  de  melancholid  vtr- 
ffinum  et  monialinm:  ob  seminis  retentionem,  S{BVfinnt  .scspe 
numialesetvirgines;  hut,  as  Platerus  addes,  si  nubanty  sctnan" 
tur  ;  they  rave  sinjj^le,  and  pine  away ;  much  discontent ;  but 
marriage  mends  all.  ,  Marcellus  Donattis  {lib.  2.  med.  hist, 
cap,  1.)  tells  a  stone  to  confirm  this,  out  of  Alexander  Bene- 
dictus,  of  a  maid  that  was  mad,  ob  menses  inhibitos  :  cum  in 
offidnam  meritoriam  incidisset,  a  quindecim  viris  eddem  nocte 
compressa^mensium  largo  projlumo,  quod  pluribus  annis  ante 
constitetatj  non  -  sine  magno  pudore,  mane^  menti  restituta, 
discessit.  But  this  must  be  warily  understood ;  for  as  Arnol- 
dus  objects,  lib.  1.  breviar.  18.  cap:  quid  coitus  ad  melan^ 
eholicum  succum  ?  What  affinity  have  these  two?^  ^except  it 
be  manifest  that  superabundance  of  seed  or  fulness  of  blood 
be  a  cause^  or  that  love,  or  an  extraordinary  desire  of  Venus, 
have  gone  before,  or  that,  as  Lod.  Mercatus  excepts,  they  be 
very  flatuous,  and  have  been  otherwise  accustomed  unto  it. 
Montaltus  {cap.  91)  will  not  allow  of  moderate  Venus  to  such 
as  have  the  gout,  palsie,  epilepsie,  melancholy,  except  they 
be  very  lusty^  ancl  full  of  blood.  ''Lodovicus  Antonius,  lib. 
med.  miscel.  in  his  chapter  of  Venus,  forbids  it  utterly  to 
all  wrestlers,  ditchers,  labouring  men,  &c.  "^Ficinus  and 
'Marsilius  Cognatus  put  Venus  one  of  the  five  mortall  ene- 
mies of  a  student :  it  consumes  the  spirits,  and  weakeneth  the 
brain,  Halyabbas  the  Arabian  (5.  Theor.  cap,  36),  and  Jasoa 
Pratensis,  make  it  the  fountain  of  most  diseases,  ^but  most 
pernicious  to  ikem  who  are  cold  and  dry  ;  a  melancholy  man 
must  not  meddle  with  it,  but  in  some  cases.  Plutarch,  in  his 
book  de  san,  tuend.  accounts  of  it  as  one  of  the  three  princi- 
pall  signs  and  preservers  of  health,  temperance  in  this  kinde : 
'to  rise  with  an  appetite,  to  be  ready  to  work,  and  abstain 
from  venery^  tria  sajuberrima,  are  three  most  healthful  things. 
We  see  their  opposites,howperniciou6they  aretomaBkinde^as 
to  all  other  creatures  they  bring  death,and  many  ferall  diseases : 


*  Si  omittator  coitoa,  conCristat  et  plarimom  gravat  corpus  et  ammmn.  ^Mm 

certo  conatet  Dimium  semen  aat  sangainem  caiusam  esse^  ant  amor  pnecesseritynui^ 
&c.  c  Athletia«  arthriticis,  podagricis  nocet ;  nee  opporfona  prodest,  nisi  foftibos, 

eiqm  mvlto  imMg"i«^  aboodant  ^  Idem  Scaliger,*  exerc.  269.     Turcis  ideo  Inctirfo- 
ribus  profaibitom.  '  De  sanit  faend.  lib.  1.  <Lib.  1.^ ca.  7.  Edumrit  enha 

apiritui,  animamqne  debifitat       f  Frindis  et  siccis  corporibos  inimiciasiau.      ff  Vesci 
intrtt  latietatem,  impigran  esse  ad  laborem^  ntale  semen  conserrare. 
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Immodicis  brevis  est  fetas  et  rara  genectas. 

Aristojtie  giveis  instance  in  sparrows,  which  are  parum  vivaces 
ob  sdlacitatemf  *  short  li^ed  because  of  their  salacity,  which  is 
very  frequent,  as  Scoppius,  in  Priapeis,  will  better  Inform  you.' 
The  extremes  being  both  bad,  ^the  medium  is  to  be  kept, 
which  cannot  easily  be  determined.  Some  are  better  able  to 
sustaiti,  such  as  are  hot  and  moist,  phlegmatick^  as  Hippo- 
crates Jnsinuateth,  some  strong  and  lustie,well  fed  like  ^Her- 
cules, ^Proculus  the  emperour,  lusty  Laurence,  ^prostibulum 
yemmi^^Messalinathe  empress,  that  by  philters,  ana  such  kinde 
of  lascivious  meats,  use  all  means  to  ^inable  themselves,  and 
brag  of  it  in  the  end;  conjbdi  multas  enim^  occidi  veropaucas 
per  ventrem  vidisti^  as  that  Spanish  ^Celestina  merrily  said: 
others  impotent,  of  a  cold  and  dry  constitution,  cannot  sustain 
those  ^ymnicks  without  great  hurt  done  to  their  own  bodies; 
of  which  number  (though  they  be  very  prone  to  it)  are  me- 
lancholy men  for  the  most  part. 


MEMB.  in. 


^yr  rectified.     With  a  digresiion  of  the  Ayr. 


jhLS  a  iong-winged  hawk,  when  he  is  first  whistled  ofTtfio 
.fist,  mounts  aloft,  and  for  his  pleasure  fetcheth  many  a  circuit 
in  the  ayr,  still  soaring  higher  and  higher,  till  he  be  come 
to  his  full  pitch,  and  in  the  end,  wheu  the  game  is  sprung, 
comes  down  amain,  and  stoopes  upon  a  sudden  ;  so  will  I, 
having  now  come  at  last  into  those  ample  fields  of  ay  re,  wherein 
I  may  freely  expatiate  and  exercise  myself  for  my  recreation, 
a  while  rove,  wander  round  about  the  world,  mount  aloft  to 
those  aethereall  orbs  andcelestiall  spheres,  and  so  descend  to  my 
former  elements  again  :  in  which  progress,  I  will  first  see 
whether  that  relation  of  the  ^  Frier  of  Oxford  be  true,  coii- 
eerniiig  those  northern  parts  under  the  pole,  (if  I  meet  obiter 
with  the  wandring  5ew^  Elias  Artifex,  or  Lucians  Icarome- 
nippus,they  shall  be  my  guides)  whether  there  be  such4  Euripes, 

^Neqvitia  est,  que  te  non  ctinit  esse  tenem.  ^  Vide  Montanam,  Pet.  Oode* 

fridnm,  Amoram  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  Coriosam  de  his,  nam  et  bnmerain  definite  Tal- 
mndistis,  Qnicaic|tie  sciatis  assignari  suom  tempcw,  &c.  cThespiadas  genoit. 

d  Vide  Lampridiam^  vit.  ejos  4.  «  Et  lassata  virb,  &c. '  *  Vid.  Mizald. 

cent.  8.  11.  Lemniam,  Kb.  2.  cap.  16.  Catallam  ad  Hypsithillam,  &c.  Ovid.  £Ieg. 
lib.  3.  et  Q,  &c.  Qaot  itinera  una  nocte  confecisftent,  tot  coronas  Iddicro  Deo  pate 
iViphallo,  MarsisB,  Herine^  Priapo,  donarent  Cingemas  tibi  mentalam  coronis, 
&c*.  f  Pornoboscodid.  Gasp.  Barthii.  i^Nick.  de  Lynna,  cited  by  M^cator 

in  his  Map. 
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and  a  great  rock  of  loadstones,  which  itoay  cause  the  needle 
in  the  compass  still  to  bepd  that  way,  and  what  should  be  the 
true  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  compass,  ^is  it  a  magneticaii 
rock,  or  the  pole-star,  as  Cardan  will ;  or  some  other  star  in  the 
bear,  as  Marsilius  Ficinus;  or  a  magneticaii  meridian,  as 
Maurolicus ;  vel  situs  in  vend  terrcBy  as  Agricola ;  or  the  near- 
ness of  the  next  continent,  as  Cabeus  will ;  or  some  other 
cause,asScaliger,Cortesius,Coniiiibricenses,Peregfriuus,  con- 
tend; why  at  the  Azores  it  looks  directly  north,  otherwise 
not?  In  the  Mediterranean  or  Levant  (as  some  observie)  it 
varies  7  grad.  by  and  by  12,  and. then  22.  In  the  Baltick 
Seas,  near  Rasceburg  in  Finland,  the  needle  runs  round,  if 
any  ships  come  that  way,  though  Martin  **  Ridley  write  other- 
wise,, that  the  needle  near  the  pole  will  hardly  be  forced 
from'  his  direction.  'Tis  fit  to  be  enquired  whether  certain 
rules  may  be  made  of  it,  as  11  grad.  Lond.  variaU  alibi  3^^ 
Sfc.  and,  that  which  is  more  prodigious,  the  variation  varies  in 
the  isame  place :  now  taken  accurately,  'tis  so  much ;  after  a 
few  years,  quite  altered  from  that  it  was  :  till  we  have  better 
intelligence,  let  our  D.  Gilbert  and  Nicholas  *^  Cabeus  the  Je- 
suite,  that  have  both  written  great  volumes  of  this  subject, 
satisfietheseinquisitors.Whethertheseabeopen  and  navigable 
by  the  pole  arctick,  and  which  is  the  likeliest  way,  that  of 
Bartisdn  the  Hollander,  under  the  pole  itself,  which  for  some 
reasons  I  hold  best ;  or  hyjretum  Davies,  or  Nova  Zembla. 
Whether  "^Hudsons  discovery  be  true  of  a  new  found  ocean, 
any  likelihood  of  Buttons  bay  in  50  degrees,.  Hub  herds  hope 
in  60 ;  that  of  ut  ultra  near  Sir  Thomas  Roes  welcome  in 
north-west  Fox,  being  that  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows  constantly 
there  15  foot  in  12  hours;  as  our  «new  cards  inform  us 
that  California  is  not  a  cape,  but  an  iland,  and  the  west- 
windes  make  the  nepe  tides  equall  to  the  spring,  or  that  there 
be  any  probability  to  pass  by  the  straights  of  Aniain  to  China, 
by  the  promontory  of  Tabin.  If  there  be,  1  shall  soon  per- 
ceive whether  ^Alircus  Polus  the  Venetians  narration  be  true 
or  false,  of  that  great  city  of  Quinsay  and  Cambalu;  whether 
there  be  a,ny  such  places,  or  that,assMatth.  Riccius  the  Jesuite 
hath  written,  China  and  Cataia  be  all  one,  the  great  Cham 
of  Tartary  and  the  king  of  China  be  the  same  :  Xuntain 
and  Quinsay,  and  the  city  of  Cambalu  be  that  new  Paquin, 
or  such  a  wall  400  leagues  long  to  part  China  from  Tar- 

4 

4  ' 

^  Mons.  Sloto.     Some  call '  it  the  highest  hill  in  the  W9rld,  next  Teneriffe  in  the 
Canaries,  Lat.  81.  i>  Gap.  26.  in  his  Treatise  of  magneticke  bodies.  ^Lege 

lib.  1.  cap.  23.  et  24.  de  magneticli  philosophic^  et  lib.  3.  ca^  4.  d  }$}% 

«  M..  Brigs,  his  IVflap,  and  Northwest  Fox.  ^  Lib.  2.  ca.  64.  de  nob.  civitat 

Quinsay,  et  cap.  10.  de  Cambalu.  9  Lib.  4.  exped.  ad  Sinas,  ca.  3.  et  lib.  5. 

c.  18. 
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tary  ;* Presbyter  John  be  in  Asia  or  Africk;  M.  Polus  Vene- 
itus  puts  faim  in  Asia;  ^the  most  received  opinion  is,  that  be  isf 
emperour  of  the  Abissines^  which  of  old  was  jEthiopia,  now 
Nubia,  under  the  ^Equator  in  Africk.  Whether  "^  Guinea  be 
an  iland  or  part  of  the  continent,  or  that  hungry  ^  Spaniardi^ 
discovery  of  Terra  Australia  Incognita,  or  Magellanica,  be  as 
true  as  that  of  Mercurius  Britannicus,  or  his  of  Utopia,  or  his 
of  Lucinia,  And  yet  in  likelihood  it  may  be  so;  for,  without 
all  question,  it  being  extended  from  the  tropick  of  Capricorn  to 
the  circle  Antardtick,  and  lying  as  it  doth  in  the  temperate 
Zone,  cannot  chuse  but  yeeld  in  time  some  flourishing  king- 
domes  to  succeeding  ages,  as  America  did  unto  the  Spaniards* 
Shouten  and  Le  Meir  have  done  well  in  the  discovery  of  the 
streights  of  Magellan,  in  finding  a  more  convenient  passage  to 
Mare  Pacificum:  me  thinks  some  of  our  modern  Argonautes 
should  prosequute  the  rest.  Asl  go  by  Madagascar,  Iwouldsee 
that  great  bird  ^'Rucke,  that  can  carry  a  man  and  horse  or  an 
e!ephant,with  that  Arabian  Phoenix  described  by  ^^Andricomius  ; 
see  the  pellicanes of -ZEgypt,  thoseScythian  gryphes  in  Asia  : 
and  afterwards  in  Africk  examine  the  fountains  of  Nilus,  whe- 
ther Herodotus,  « Seneca,  PJin.  lib.  5.  cap.  9.  Strabo,  lib.  5. 
give  a  true  cause  of  his  annuall  flowing,  ^Pagaphettadiscourse 
rightly  of  it,  or  of  Niger  and  Senega :  examine  Cardan,  *Sca- 
ligers  reasons,  and  the  rest  Is  it  from  those  Etesian  winds, 
or  melting  of  snow  in  the  mountains  under  theJEquator,  (for 
Jordan  yearly  overflows  when  the  snow  melts  in  mount  Liba- 
nus)  or  from  those  great  dropping  perpetuall  showres,  which 
are  so  frequent  to  the  inhabitants  within  the  tropicks,  when 
the  sun  is  verticall,  and  cause  such  vast  inundations  in  Senega, 
Maragnan,  Orenoque,  and  the  rest  of  those  great  rivers  in 
Zona  Torridaf  which  have  commonly  the  same  passions  at  set 
times ;  and  by  good  husbandry  and'policy,  hereafter  no  doubt 
may  come  to  be  as  populous,  as  well  tilled,  as  fruitful!  as 
jEgypt  it  self,  or  Cauchinchina  ?  I  would  observe  all  those 
motions  of  the  sea,  and  from  what  cause  they  proceed;  from 
the  moon  (as  tlie  vulgar  hojd)  or  earths  motion,  which  Gali- 
leus,  in  the  fourth  dialogue  of.  his  systeme  of  the  world,  so 
eagerly  proves,  and  firmly  demonstrates;  or  winds,  as  ^ some 
will.     Why  in  that  quiet  ocean  of  Zur,  in  maripacifico^  it  is 


»  M.  Polas^  in  Asia,  Presb.  Joh.  meminit.  lib.  3  cap.  30.  ^  AUaaresios  et  alii, 

^  Lat  10.  ^.  Aast  ^  Ferdioando  de  Quir.  anno  1612.  e  Alaram  pennw 

coDtiaeut  m  longitadine  12  passns :  elephantem  in  snblime  tollere  potest.  Polos,  1.  3. 
c.  40.  'Lib.  2.  Despript.  terrae  sanctae.  ^Nator.  qa^st  lib.  4.  cap.  2. 

»«Lib.  de  reg.  Congo.  »  Exercit.47.      '     •*  See  M.  Carpenters  Geography,  lib.  %. 

cap.  6.  et  Bern.  Telesins,  lib.  de  mari. 
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scarce  perceived,  in  our  British  seas  most  violent,  in  the  Medi* 
terranean  and  Bed  Sea  so  violent  and  irregular,  and  diyense? 
Why  the  current  in  that  Atlantick  ocean  should  still  be  in  some 
places  from,  in  some  agfaiii  towards  the  north,  and  why  they  come 
sooner  than  go  :  and  so  from  Moabar  to  Madagascar  in  that 
Indian  ocean,  the  merchants  come  in  three  weeks,  as  ^Scaliger 
discusseth,  they  return  scarce  in  three  inoneths,  with  the  same 
or  like  windes:  the  continuall  current  is  from  east  to  west. 
Whether  Mount  Athos,  Pelion,  Olympus,  Ossa,  Caucasus,  At- 
las, be  so  high  as  Pliny,  Solinus,  Mela  relate^  above  clouds, 
meteors,  uhi  nee  aurcs  nee  venti  spirant^  (insomuch  that  they 
that  ascend  dy  suddenly  very  often,  the  aire  is  so  subtile) 
1250  paces  high,  according  to  that  measure  of  Dicsearchus, 
or  78  miles  perpendicularly  high,  as  Jacobus  Mazonius,  sec.  3. 
et  4.  expounding  that  place  of  Aristotle  about  Mount  Cau- 
casus; and  as  ^filancanus  the  Jesuite  contends  out  of  Clavius 
and  Nonius  demonstrations  de  Crepusculis  :  or  rather  32  sta- 
diums, as  the  most  received  opinion  is ;  or  4  miles,  which  the 
height  of  no  mountain  doth  perpendicularly  exceed,  and  is  equal 
to  the  greatest  depths  of  the  sea,which  is,  as  Scaliger  holds,  1580 
paces  {Exer.  38),  others  100  paces.  I  would  see  those  inner 
parts  of  America,  whether  there  be  any  suchgreatcity  of  Man- 
noa  or  Eldorado  in  that  golden  empire,  where  the  high  lY^ys 
are  as  much  beaten  (one  reports)  as  between  Madrit  and  Vale- 
dolit  in  Spain ;  or  any  such  Amazones  as  he  relates,  or  giganti- 
calPatagonesin  Chica;  with  that  miraculous  mountain,  *"  i  bou- 
yapab  in  the  northern  lRr^»\[e^cujusjtigumjternitur  in  amoenis- 
simam  planitiem^  Sfc.  or  that  of  Pariacacca,  so  high  elevated  in 
Peru.  ^The  pike  of  Teneriff  how  hiffh  is  it?  79  miles,'or  62, 
as  Patricius  holds,  or  9  as  Snellius  demonstrates  in  his  Era- 
tosthenes :  see  that  Strang  ®  Cirknick^erkfii,ey  lake  in  Camiola, 
whose  waters  gush  so  fast  out  of  the  ground,  that  they  will^ver- 
take  a  swift  horseman,  and  by  and  by,witb  as  incredible  celerity, 
are  supped  up:  which  Laziusand  Warnerus  make  an  argument 
of  the  Argbnautes  sayling  under  ground*  And  that  vast  den 
or  hole  called  ^Esmellen  in  Muscovia,  qtice  visitur  horrent 
do  hiaiUj  |f*c.  which,  if  any  thing  casually  fall  in,  makes 
such  a  roaring  noise,  that  no  thunder^  or  ordnance,  or  war- 
like engine,  can  make  the  like.    Such  another  is  Gilbers 


a  Ex^rcit.  52.'  de  maris  mota  caassee  investigaodae  :  prima  reciprocatioiiis,  secimda 
variefatls,  tertia  celeritatis,  qaarta  cesaationis^  quiiita  privatidnis,  sexta  coutrarietatis. 
^Lib.  de  explication^  locoram  Mathem«.Ari8tot.  <:Laet.  lib.  17.  cap.  l&deacrip. 

occid.  Ind.  ^  Patritias  saith  52  miles  in  heighth.  «Loge  alii  vocant.  Geor. 

Weraenu.    Aqase  tanta  celeritate  erumpant  et  absorbentur^  at  expedito  eqmti  aditam 
interclodant  'Boissardas^  de  Magis^  cap.  de  Pilapiis. 


I 

I 
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tSiVB  IB  Lapland,  Mfh  many  the  \ike,  I  would  examine  tfae 
Caspian  sea,  and  see  where  and  howjt  exonerates  it  self^  after 
it  bath  taken  in  Volga,  laxares,  Oxus,  and  those  greatrivers; 
at  the  mouth  of  Oby,  or  where?  What  vent  the  Mexican  lake 
hath,  tiie  Titician  in  Peru,  or  that  circular  pool  in  the  vale 
of  Terapeia,  (of  which  Acosta,  l.  3.  c.  16)  hot  in  a  cold  coun- 
try, the  spring  of  which  boils  up  in  the  middle  twenty  foot 
square,  and  hath  no  vent  but  exhalatioti :  and  thatof  Jtfare 
mortuum  iu  Palestina,  of  Thrasumene,  at  Perusium  in  Italy : 
the  Mediterranean  it  self  r  for,  from  the  ocean,  at  the  straights 
of  Gibraltar,  there  is  a  perpetuall  current  into  the  Levant,  and 
so  likewise  by  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  out  of  the  Euxine  or 
Black  sea,  besides  all  those  great  rivers  of  Nilas,  Padus,Rhoda- 
nus,  &c.  how  is  this  water  consumed  ?  by  the  sdn,  or  other- 
Wise  ?  i  would  find  put,  with  Trajan,  the  fountains  of  Danu- 
bills,  of  Ganges,  Oxus,  see  those  Egyptian  pyramids,  Trajand 
bridge,  Grotta  de  Sibylla,  LucuUus  fish-ponds,  the  temple  of 
Nidrose,  &c.  and,  iff  could,  observe  what  becomes  of  swal- 
lovtes,  storkes,  cranes,  cuckowes,  nightingales,  redstarts,  and 
mauy  other  kinde  of  singing  birds,  water-fowls,  hawks,  &c. 
some  of  them  are  ouely  seen  in  summer,  some  in  winter ; 
some  are  observed  in  the  '^  snow,  and  at  no  other  times :  each 
have  their  seasons.  In  winter,  not  a  bird  is  in  Muscovie  to  be 
found ;  but,  at  the  spring,  in  an  instant  the  w^ods  and 
hedges  are  full  of  them,  saith  ^Herbastein  :  how  comes  it  to 
pass?  do  they  sleep  in  winter,  like  Gesners  Alpine  mic6?  or 
do  they  lye'  hid  (as  *"  Olaus  afiirnies)  z»  the  bottome  of  lakes 
and  rivers^  spiritum  continentes?  cften  so  found  hy  fisher- 
men in  Poland  and  Scandia^  two  toffether^  mouth  to  mouthy 
wing  to  wing;  and,  when  the  spring  comes,  they  revive 
again,  or  if  they  be  brought  into  a  stove,  or  to  the-fire  Side. 
w  do  they  follow  the  sun,  as  Peter  Martyr  (legat.  Baby^^ 
lonica,  L  2)  manifestly  convicts,  «ut  of  his  own  knowledge  ? 
for,  when  he  was  ambassadour  in  Egypt,  he  saw  swailowes, 
Spanish  kites,  **  and  many  other  such  European  birds,  in  De- 
cember and  January  very  familiarly  flying,^and  in  great  abun- 
dance, about  Alexandria,  ubifloridce  tunc  arboresac  viridaria, 
or  lye  they  hid  in  caves,  rocks,  and  hollow  trees,  as  most  think, 
in  deep  tin-mines  or  sea-clifTs,  ®as  M*^  Carew  gives  out?   I  con- 


*  In  campis  Iidviceii.  solnm  visontar  in  nlve ;  et  Dbioam  vere,  aestate,  automno  at 
occokant  ?  H«rmeB>.  Polit.  1. 1 .  Ji|l.  Bellios.  b  Staiim  iaeunte  v^e  sylv^  strepont 

eorum  cantilenU.    Mascovit.  comment.  c  Immei^nat  te  flaminibas,  iucobiuqtie 

per  byefflsm  totan^  &c.  ^^Caiteras^ae  volacres  Pontam  hyeme  advenieute  e 

Bostris  rfgionibos  EuropaBis  transvolantes.  eSurvay  of  Cornwiail. 
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dude  of  tbem  all,  for  my  part,  ^Munster  doth  of  cranes  and 
storks :  whence  they  come,  whither  they  goe,  incompertum  ad' 
huCf  as  yet  we  know  not.  We  see  them  here,  some  m  summer, 
some  in  winter :  their  coming  and  going  is  sure  in  the  night : 
in  the  plains  of  Asia  (saith  he)  the  storl^es  meet  on  such  a  set 
day 9  he  that  comes  last  is  torn  in  pieces  ;  and  so  they  get  them 
go'n.  Matiy  strange  places,  Isthmi,  Euripi,  Chersonnesi, 
creekes,  havens,  promontories^  straights,  lakes,  bathes,  rocks, 
mountaines,  places,  and  fields,  where  cities  have  bin  ruined  or 
swallowed,  oattels  fought,  creatures,  sea-monsters,  remora, 
&c.  minerals,  vegetals,  Zoophites  were*fit  to  be  considered  in 
such  an  expedition,  and,  atnongst  the  rest,  that  of  ^Herbastein 
his  Tartar  lambe,  ^  Hector  Boethins  goos-bearing  tree  in  the 
Orchardes,  to  which  Cardan  {lib.  7.  cap.  36.  de  rerum  vo- 
rietat.J  subscribes:  ^Vertomannus  wonderfull  palme,  that 
«  fly  in  Hispaniola,  that  shines  like  a  torch  in  the  night, 
that  one  may  well  see  to  write ;  those  sphericall  stones  in 
Cuba  which  nature  hathso  made^  and  those  like  birds,  beasts, 
fishes,  crowns,  swords,  saws,  pots,  &c.  usually  found  in  the 
metall-mines  in  Saxony  about  Mansfield,  and  in  Poland  neer 
Nokow  and  Pallukie,  as  '^ Munster  and'  others  relate.  Many 
rare  creatures  and  novelties  each  part  of  the  world  affords: 
amongst  the  rest  I  would  know  for  a  certain  whether  there  be 
any  such  men,  as  Leo  Suavius  in  his  comment  on  Paracelsus 
de  sanit,  ttiend.  and  ^  Gaguinus  records  in  his  description  of 
Muscovie,  that^  in  Lucomoriay  a  province  in  Russia^  tyefast 
asleep  as  dead  all  winter ^  from  the  27  November y  likejrogges 
and  swallowesy  benumbed  with  cold,  and  about  the  24  of 
April  in  the  spring  they  revive  again,  and  goe  about  their 
business.  I  would  examine  that  demonstration  of  Alexander 
Picolomineus,  whether  the  earths  superficies  be  bigger  than 
the  seas ;  or  that  of  Archimedes  be  true,  the  superficies  of  all 
water  is  even.  Search  the  depth  and  see  that  variety  of 
sea -monsters    and  fishes,    mare-maids,    sea-men,    horses. 


« 

■  Pont)  ciconise  qaonam  e  looo  veniant,  qno  se  conferant,  ioGfunpertam  adhoc ; 
agmen  venientiam,  aesceodentiam,  at  granm,  venisse  cernimas^  noctamis  q[MiHMrtein- 
poribas.  In  patenttboa  Aaias  campis  certo  die  congregant  se,  earn  qos  novininie 
advenit  lacerant,  inde  avolant    Cosmog.  1.  4.  c.  126.  i»Comdient  Moscow. 

«  Hist.  Scot  1. 1.  d  Vertomannns»  1.  fi.  c.  16.  mentioaeCl  a  tree  that  bears 

Ihiits  to  eat,  wood  to  bom,  bark  to  make  ropes,  wine  and  water  to  drink,  oyl  and  sugar, 
and  leaves  as  tiles  to  cover  houses,  flowers  for  clothes,  Sec.  «  Animal  insec- 

tdm  Casino,  at  qais  legere  yel  scribere  possit  sine  alterias  ope  Inminis.  t  Cos- 

mog.  lib.  1.  cap.  435.  et  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  Habent  olias  a  natar&  iormlitas,  e  terra  eztniclas, 
similes  illis  a  flgalis  factis,  coronas,  pisces,  aves,  et  omne§  animantiQm  species. 
V  Ut  Solent  hirondines  et  ranse  pne  frigoris  magoitudine  mori,  et  postea,  redeonte  vere, 
34  Aprilis  reviviscere. 


« 
^ 
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&c.  which  it  affords.      Or  whether  that  be  true  which  Jor- 
danus  Brunus  scofifes  at,  that,  if  Grod  did  not  detain  it,  the 
sea  would  overflow  the  earth  by  reason  of  his.  higher  site,  and 
which  Josephus  Blancanus  the  Jesuite,in  his  interpretation  on 
those  mathematicall  places  of  A ristotle^  foolishly  feares,  and  in 
a  jusli  tract  prpves  by  many  circumstances,*  that  in  time  the 
sea  will  waste  away  the  land,  and  all  the  globe  of  the  earth 
shall  be  covered  with  waters ;  visum  teneatis^amici  ?  what  the 
sea  takes  awav  in  one  place  it  addes  in  another.     Mee  thinks 
he  might  rather  suspect  the  sea  should  in  time  be  filled 
by  land,  trees  grow  up,  carcasses,  &c.  that  all- devouring  fire, 
omnia  devorans  et  conmm^ms^  will  sooner  cover  and  dry  up 
the  vast  ocean  with  sands  and  ashes.      I  would  examme  the 
true  seat  of  that  terrestriall  ^Paradise,  and  where  Ophir  was, 
whence  Solomon  did  fetch  his  ffold ;  from  Peruana,  which 
some  suppose,  or  that  Aurea  (jhersonnesus,  as  Dominicus 
Niger,  Arias,  Montanus,  Goropius,  and  others,  will.     I  would 
censure  all  Plinies,  Solinus,  Strabos,  S*^  John  Mandeyils, 
Olaus  Magnus,  Marcus  Polus  lyes,  correct  those  errors  in 
navigation,  reforme  cosmographicall  chartes,  and  rectifte  lon- 
gitudes, if  it  were  possible ;  not  by  the  compass,  assome  dream, 
with  Mark  Ridley  in  his  treatise  of  magneticall  bodies,  cap.iS : 
for,  as  Cabeus  {magnet,  phihs.  lib.  3.  cap.  4.)  fully  resolves, 
there  is  no  hope  thence :  yet  I  would  observe  some  better 
meanes  to  find  them  out. 

I  would  have  a  convenient  place  to  go  down  with  Orpheus, 
Ulysses,  Hercules,  ^'Lucians  Menippus,  at  St.  Patricks  purga- 
tory, s^t  Trophonius  den,  Hiecla  in  Island,  JStna  in  Sicily,  to 
descend  and  see  what  is  done  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  do 
'  stones  and  metalls  grow  there  still  ?  how  come  firre  trees  to 
be  ^digged  out  from  tops  of  hills,  as  in  our  mosses  and 
marishes  all  over  Europe  ?  How  come  they  to  dig  up  fish 
bones,shells,beams,  iron-works, many  fathomes  under  ground, 
and  anchors  in  mountains,  far  remote  from  all  seas  ?  *^  Anno 
14^0,  at  Bernain  Switzerland,  50  fathom  deep,  a  ship  was 
dig'd  out  of  a  mountain,  where  they  got  metall  ore,  in  which 
were  48  carcasses  of  men,  with  other  merchandise.  That 
such  things  are  ordinarily  found  in  tops  of  hils,  Aristotle 
insinuates  in  his  meteors,  «Pomponius  Mela  in  his  first  book, 
c.  de  Numidid;  and  familiarly  in  the  Alpes,  saith  ^Blancanus 
the  Jesuite,  the  like  to  be  seen.  Came  this  from  earth-quakes, 
or  from  Noahs  floud,  as  Christians  suppose.^  or  is  there  a 

>  Vid.  Pererium,  in  Gen.  Cor.  a  Lapide^  et  alios.     ^  b  Jq  Necyomantis^, 

Tom.' 3.  ^  Fracastorius,  lib.  de  simp,  y  Georgias  Menila,  lib.  de  mem.    Julias 

BiUiJ,g^*&c.  ^  Simlerns,  Ortelias.    Brachiis  centam  sub  terr&  reperta  est,  in 

qo^  qaadra^nta  octo  cadavera  inerant,  anchorae,  &c.  «  Pisces  et  conchse  in 

montibus  reperiuntor.  f  Lib.  de  locis  Mathemat.  Aristot. 
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Yicissitades  of  sea  and  land  ?  as  Anaximenes  held  of  old,  the 
mountains  of  Tbessaly  would  become  seas,  and  seas  again 
mountains.  The  whole  world,  beIike/shou]d{)enewmoulded, 
when  it  seemed  good  to  those  all- commanding  powers,  find 
turned  inside  out,  as  we  do  hay-cocks  in  harvest,  top  to  bot- 
tom^ or  bottom  to  top ;  or,  as  we  turn  apples  to  the  fire,  mov:e 
the  world  upon  his  center;  that  which  is  under  the  Poles 
now,  should  be  translated  to  the  ^Equinoctiali,  and  that  which 
is  under  the  torrid  zone,  to  the  circle  Arctique  and  Antarc- 
tique  another  whilo,  and  so  be  reciprocally  warmed  by  the 
sun;  or,  if  the  worlds  be  infinite,  ana  every  fixed  star  a  sun, 
with  his  compassing  planets  (as  Brunus  and  Campanella  con- 
clude), cast  three  or  four  worlds  into  one;  or  else  of  one  old 
world  make  three  or  four  new,  as  it  shall  seem  to  them  best. 
To  proceed,  if  the  earth  be  21500  miles  in  ^  Compass,  its  dia- 
meter is  7000  from  us  to  our  antipodes  ;  and  what  shall  be 
comprehended  in  all  that  space  ?  What  is  the  center  of  the 
earth?  is  it  pure  element  only,  as  Aristotle  decrees,  inha- 
bited (as  ^Paracelsus  thinks)  with  creatures,  whose  chaos  is 
the  earth  :  or  with  fairies,-  as  the  woods  and  waters  (according 
to  him)  are  with  nymphes,  or  as  the  aire  with  spirits?  Diony^ 
siodorus,  a  mathematician  in  ^  Pliny,  that  sent  a  lett^  ad 
superos  after  he  was  dead,  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  to  sig- 
nifie  what  distance  the  same,  center,  was  from  the  superfidegot 
the  same,  viz.  42000  stadiums^  might  have  done  well  to  have 
satisfied  all  these  doubts.  Or  is  it  the  place  of  hell,  as  Virgil 
in  his  ^neides,  Plato,  Lucian,  Dante,  and  others,  poetically 
describe  it,  and  as  many  of  our  divines  think?  In  good  earnest, 
Anthony  Rusca,  one  of  the  society  of  that  Ambrosian  colleg-e 
in  Millan,  in  his  great  voluYne  de  Inferno^  lip.  1.  cap.  47,  ^is 
stiffe  in  his  teneut :  'tis  a  corporeal!  fire  tow,  cap,  5.  /•  2.  as 
he  there  disputes.  Whatsoever  philosophers  write^  (saith 
^  Surids)  there  be  certain  mouthes  of  hell^  and  place  appointed 
for  the  punishment  of  mens  souls,  as  at  Hecla  in  Island^ 
where  the  ghosts  of  dead  men  are  familiarly  seen^  and  some- 
times talk  with  the  living.  '  God  would  have  such  visible 
places^  that  mortal  men  might  be  certainly  informed^  that 
there  be  such  punishments  after  deaths  and  learn  hence  to 
fear  God.  Kranzius  (Dan.  hist,  lib,  2.  cap,  24)  subscfibes 
to  this  opinion  of  Surius ;  so  doth  Colerus,  cap.  12.  Rh,  de 
immortal,  animcs  (out  of  the  authority,  belike,  of  S^  Gregory, 


^  Or  plain^  as  Patricias  holds,  ^hich  Aasiin,  Lactantiasy  and  some  others,  hold  of 
old  as  roand  as  a  trencher.  b  Id.  de  Zilphis  et  Pygmseis.  They  penetrate  the  earth, 
as  we  do  the  aire.  c  Lib.  2.  c.  112.  d  Commentar.  ad  annum  l&f. 

Qoidqaid  dicant  philosophi,  qnsedam  santTartari  ostia,  et  loca  peniendis  animis  desti- 
nata,  at  Heela  mons,  &c.  ubi  mortaoram  spiritus  Tisontur,  &c.  voloit  Deai  ezstars  telia 
loca,  at  discant  morteles. 
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Dui^nd,  and  the  rest  of  the  schoolmen,  who  deriviB  as  much 
from  JBtna  in  Sicily,  Lipara,  Hiera^  and  those  sulphureous 
Yulcanian  inlands)  making Terradel  Fuego,  and  those  frequent 
Tulcanes  in  America,  of  which  Acosta,  lib.  3.  cap.  S4.  that 
fearful!  mount  Hecklebirg  in  Norway,  an  especiall  argument 
to  prove  it,  *  where  lamentable  screeches  andnowlings  are  con^ 
tinually  heard,  which  strike  terrour  to  the  aud&ors;  fiery 
chariots  are  commonly  seen  to  bring  in  the  souls  of  men  tn  the 
likeness  of  crowsj  and  divels  ordinarily  goe  in  ana  out»  Such 
another  proofe  is  that  place  neer  the  pyramides  in  Egypt,  by 
Cairo,  as  well  to  confirm  this  as  the  resurrection,  mentioned  by 
^  Kormannns^  mirac,  mort.  lib.  1.  cap,  38.  Camerarius,  oper. 
sue.  cap.  37*  Bredenbachius,  pereg.  ter.  sanct.  and  some 
others,  where  once  a  yeere  dead  bodies  arise  about  March^ 
and  walk,  and  after  a  while  hide  themselves  again :  thousands 
of  people  come  yearly  to  see  them.  But  these  and  such  like  tes« 
tiraonies  others  reject,  as  fables,  illusions  of  spirits ;  and  they 
will  hare  no  such  locall  known  place,  more  than  Styx  or  Phle-- 
geton,  Plutos  court,  or  that  poeticall  injernus,  where  Ho- 
mers soul  was  seen  hanging  6n  a  tree,  &c*  to  which  they  fer** 
ried  over  in  Charons  boat,  or  went  down  at  Hermione  in 
Greece,  compendiaria  ad  inferos  via^  which  is  the  shortest  cut, 
quia  nullum  a  mortuis  naulum  eo  lod  exposcunt,  (saith  ^  Ger-< 
belius)  and  besides  there  were  no  fees  to  be  paid*  Well  then, 
is  it  hell,  or  purgatory,  as  Bellarmine;  Limbus  patrum,  as 
Gailicius  will,  and  as  Rusca  will  (for  they  have  made  maps  of 
it),  <^or  Ignatius  parler  ?  Virgil,  sometimes  bishop  of  Saltburg  (as 
Aventinus,  anno  74^9  relates)  by  Bonifacius  bishop  of  Mentz 
was  therefore  called  in  question,  because  he  held  antipodes, 

S^hich  they  mdde  a  doubt  whether  Christ  died  for),  anci  so  by 
at  means  tookiiway  the  seat  of  hell,  or  so  contracted  it,  that  it 
could  bear  no  proportion  to  heaven,  and  contradicted  that  opi- 
nion of  Austin,  Basil,  Lactantius,  that  held  the  earth  round  as 
a  trencher  (whom  Acosta  and  common  experience  more 
largely  confute),  but  not  as  a  ball;  and  Jerusalem,  where 
Christ  ^  died,  the  middle  of  it ;  or  Delos,  as  the  fabulous 
Greeks  fained ;  because,  when  Jupiter  let  two  eagles  loose,  to 
fly  from  the  worlds  ends  east  and  west,  they  met  at  Delos, 
But  the  scruple  of  Bonifacius  is  now  c^uite  taken  away  by  our 
latter  divines :  Franciscus  Ribera  (in  cap.  14.  Apocalyps,) 
will  have  hell  a  materiall  and  locall  fire  in  the  center  o^  the 
earth,  SOO  Italian  miles  in  diameter,  as  he  defines  it  out  of 
those  words,  Exivit  sanguis  de  terra*  •  •  •  •  •per  stadia  mille 

m 
I 

*  Ubi  miserabiles  ejulantium  voces  andiontory  que  andttoribos  horrbrem  incutiiint 
kaad  vnlgarem,  lie.  ^  Bx.sepolcris  apparent  menae  Martio,  et  rarsdft  iub'terram 

M  abaconduBt,  Bcc.  «  Dascript  Gnec,  lib.  6.  de  Pek>p.  '  Conclaira  Igoatii. 
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aexcenta^  ^c.  ButlLessius  (lib.  13.  de  morilms  divinis,  cap.  §4) 
will  have  this  locall  hell  far  less,  one  Dutch  mile  in  dia- 
meter, all  filled  with  fireand  brimstone  ;  because,,  as  he  there 
demonstrates,  that  space,  cubically  multiplyed,  will  make  a 
sphere  able  to  hold  eight  hundred  thousand  millions  of  damned 
bodies  (allowing  each  bocly  six  foot  square) ;  which  will 
abundantly  suffice,  ctcm  certum  sit,  inquit^  facta  subduciione^ 
TumJUitUTos  centies  mille  milliones  damnandorum.  But,  if  it 
be  no  materiall  fire  (as  Sco-Thomas,  Bonaventure,  Sonciuas, 
Vossius,  and  others  argue)  it  may  be  there  or  elsewhere,  as 
Keckerman  disputes.  System.  Theol.  for  sure  somewhere  it 
is :  certum  est  alicuhi^  etsi  definittis  circulus  npn  assignetur. 
I  will  end  the  controrersie  in  ^Austins  words,  beifter  douhi  of 
things  concealed^  than  to  contend  about  uncertainties  :  where 
Abrahams.  bbs<^me  ?'«,  and  hellfre^  ^vix  a  tfiansuetis,  a  conr 
ientiosis  nunquam^  invenitur  ;  scarce  the  meek,  the  conten- 
tious shall  never  finde.  If  it  be  solid  earth,  'tis  the  fountain  of 
metals,  waters,  which  by  his  innate  temper  turns  aire  into 
water,  which  springs  up  in  severall  chinks,  to  moisten  the 
Earths  superficies^  and  that  in  a  tenfold  proportion  (as  Aristotle 
holds) ;  or  else  these  fountains  come  directly  from  the  sea,  by 
^secret  passages,  and  so  made  fresh  ag^in,  by  running  through 
the  bowels  of  the  earth;  and  are  either,  thick,  thin,  hot,  cold, 
as  the  matter  or  minerals  are  by  which  they  pass ;  or,  as  Pet&r 
Martyr  {Ocean,  Decad.  lib.  9)  and  some  others  hold,  from 
*^  abundance  of  rain  that  fals,  or  from  that  ambient  heat  and 
cold,  which  alters  that  inward  heat,  and  so  per  cotiseqv£ns  the 
genersition  of  waters.  Or  else  it  may  be  full  of  winde,  or  sul- 
phureous innate  fire,  as  our  meteorologists  enform  us,  which, 
sometimes  breaking  out,  causeth  those  horrible  earth-quakes, 
which  are  so  frequent  in  these  dayes  in  Japan,  China,  and 
oftentimes  swallow  up  whole  cities.  Let  Lucians  Menippus 
consult  with  or  aske  of  Tiresias,  if  you  will  not  beleeve  pnilo- 
sophers :  he  shall  cleare  all  your  doubts  when  he  makes  a 
second  voiage. 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  consider  of  that  which  is  sub  dio^ 
and  finde  out  a  true  cause,  if  it  be  possible,  of  such  accidents, 
meteors,  alterations,  as  happen  above  the  ground.  Whence 
proceed  that  variety  of  manners,  and  a  distinct  character  (as 
It  were)  toseverall  nations?  Some  are  wise,subtil, witty;  others 
dull)  sad,  and  heavy;  some  big,  some  little^  as  Tully  de  Fato 


•  Melias  dubitare  de  occultis,  qnam  litigare  de  incertia,  obi  flamma  infemi,  &c. 

b  See  Dr.  Raynolds  pnelect.  55.  in  Apoc.  c  As  they  come  from  the  sea,  so  they 

retoro  to  the  sea  again  by  secret  passages,  as  in  all  likelihood  tiie  Caspian  sea  vents 

tself  into  the  Eiuine  or  Ocean.  <i  Seneca,  qaaest.  lib.  cap.  3,  4,  5^  6, 7,  %,  9, 

0, 11, 12.  de  cans{iis  aquaram  perpetuis. 
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Plato  in  Timseo,  Vegetius,  and  Bodlne  proves  at  large,  me» 
thod.  eap.b}  some  soft,  and  some  bardy,  barbarous,  eivil!^ 
blacky  dun,  white  :  is  it  from  the  aire,  frOm  the  soyle,  influ^ 
ence  of  stars,  or  some  other  secret  cause?  Why  doth  Africa 
breed  so  many  venemous  beasts,  Ireland  bone?  Athens  owles, 
Creet  none?  ^Why  hath  Daulis  and  Thebes  no  swallowes 
(so  Pausanias  informeth  us)  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Greece  ? 
^Iliiaca  no  hares,  Pontus  asses,  Scythia  swine  ?  whence  come 
this  variety  of  complections,  colours,  plants,  birds, beasts,  ^'me- 
tals,  peculiar  almost  to  every  place?-  Why  so  maliy  thousand 
strange  birds  and  beasts  proper  to  A  merica  alone,  as  Acosta  de- 
mands,/i&.4.  cop.  36?  were  they  created  in  the  six  dayes,  or 
ever  in  Noahs  Arke  ?  if  there,  why  are  they  not  dispersed  and 
found  in  other  countries?  -  It  is  a  thing  (saith  he)  hath  long 
held  me  in  snspence ;  no  Greek,  Latine,  Hebrew,  ever  heard  of 
them  before,  and  yet  as  different  from  our  European  animals^ 
as  an  egg  and  a  chesnut:  and,  which  is  more,  kineV  horses, 
sheep,  &c.  till  the  Spaniards  brought  them,  were  never  heard 
of  in  those  parts.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that,  in  the  same  site, 
in  one  latitude,  to  such  as  are  perioeci^  there  should  be  such  dif- 
ference of soyle, comp]exion,colour,metall,aire,&c.  The Spa^- 
niards  are  white,  ana  so  are  Italians^  when  as  the  inhabitants 
about  ^  Caput  bonte  Spei  are  blackemores,  and  yet  both  alike 
distant  from  the  aequator :  nay,  thev  that  dwell  in  the  same 
parallctl  line  with  these  Negros,  as  about  the  straights  of  Ma- 
gellan, are  white  coloured,  and  yet  some  in  Presbyter  Johns 
country  in  ^Ethiopia  are  dun ;  they  in  Zeilan  ana  Malabar, 
parallel  with  them,  again  black:  Manamotapa  in  Africk,  and 
St.  Thomas  isle  are  extreme  hot,  both  under  the  line,  cole  black 
iheir  inhabitants,  whereas  in  Peru  they  are  quite  opposite  in 
colour,  very  temperate,  or  rather  cold;  and  yet  both  alike  ele- 
vated .  Mosco,  in  53  degrees  of  latitude,  extreme  cold,  as  those 
northern  countriei^  usually  are,  having  one  perpetual  hard  frost 
all  winter  long.:  and  in  52  deg*  lat.  sometimes  hard  frost  and 
snow  all  summer,  as  in  Buttons  bay,  &c.  or  by  fits ;  and  yet 
.^  England  neere  the  same  latitude,  and  Ireland,  very  moist. 


^  &  Iq  iis'nec  pnllos  hirandlnes  exclndant,  neqae,  &c.  *>  Th.  RaTeimas^  lib.  de 

vit.  horn,  prorogv  ca.  alt.  c  At  Quito,  in  Pera^  plus  ami  <iaaDi  terras  foditor  in 

anrifodinis.  ^  Ad  Caput  Bon»  Spei  incolse  sunt  mgerrimL    Si  sol  caussa,  cur 

Bon  Hispaoi  et  Itali  aeque  nigri,  in  eadem  latitndine,  eqne  distantes'ab  ^quatore,  hi 
ad  Aosamm^  illiad  Boream?  qui  sub  Presbytero  Johan.  habitant^  subfusci  sunt,  in 
Zeilsn  et  Malabar  nigri^  »que  aistantes  ab  ^quatore^  eodem<]|ue  coeli  parallelo :  sed 
lioc  magis  mirari  quis  possit,  in  toid.  Americ&  nusqnam  nigros  inyeniri>  prseter  paacos 
in  loco  Quareno  iUis  dicto :  hiyas  coloris  caussa  e^cieos^  [coelive  an  terras  qualitas, 
an  soli  proprietas,  aut  ipsorum  hominnm  innata  ratio,  ant  Omnia?  Orielius,  in  Afiricd, 
^Tbeat.  e  Begio  qnocunque  anQi  temjpore  temperatissima.  ^  Ortel.  Mnltas  Oal- 

"lise  et  Italian  regiones,  molli  tepore^  .et  benign&  ^daaam  temperle>  prorsas  antecellit. 
Joviiis. 
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aexcentot  ^e.  Bntlessius  (fift.  13.  de  maribv/  •»«>  |*^y» ." 
will  have  this  locall  hell  far  less,  one  V  je,andtbetne 
meter,  all  filled  with  fire.and  brimstone//  ^^f"*  ««*'*.  ™ 
demonstrates,  ttat  space,  cubically  v/  * .frtatdatregwrn 
sphere  able  to  hold  eight  hundred  th//  dde  is  but  42,  which 
bodies  (allowing  each  bo4y  si-;>  ^  .aiBAmerH»,bordenM 
abundantly  suffice,  cum  certum,//  •<■  <^r  « Englisbmen  coiM 
nvnfuturoa  centies  mille  miir  -«■.  «n  *?  lat.  all  the  sea  m 
be  no  materiall  fire  (as  Scr/^  '« J*"***®™,  ^^i^ude  than  oun. 
Vossius,  and  others  arffV  V»'"Cambriall  Colchos,  which  that 
Keckerman  dispute;8„  ^tan.or  Orpheus  Junior,  dMcribesm 
is :  ccr*«m  eat  aUcttf  .^rte  same  latitude  with  little  Bntaine  in 
I  will  end  the  con'  '^  inote'  begite  not  till  January,  their 
thitigs  cmixale*'  j^fwUdt  seardi  he  accounts  worthy  of  an  astro- 
Abrahama  bo  -Jof^  the  easterly  winds,  or  melting  of  ice  and 
tentioaia  nav^j^^irbinthedrclearctick;  or  thatthe  aure,  being 
tious  shall  ^^j^before  it  be  warm  by  the  smi  beams,  and,  once 
metals     ^'rt^  '^^'^  ^'^'  )i£eo  it  self  from  cold  ?     Our  dime* 


water     i^^^^tf  u»S^^  *^  Ireland  meUe  audiunt  in  this  kiiide ; 

eoB 
^befe  it  seUom  or  ne^er  rains :  Rhode«,  an  iland  of  the 


^art*      M^mS^  Azores,  by  a  secret  rertue  of  that  aire  they  are  ii 
>-  -        ^  goosutoedy  and  all  our  European  Fermine  almost,  saiyi 
M^L  fsrypt  is  watred  with  Nilus  not  far  from  the  sea ;  adi 


^^jKlure,  ]^eelds  not  a  doudt  and  yet  owiland's  ever 
^npiug  and  indiatn^  to  rain«  The  Atiantiek  ocean  is  stiH 
sabject  to  storms,  but  in  Del  Zur^  or  Mari  paeifico^  seldome  or 
oerer  any.  Is  it  from  topiek  stars,  apertio  potarun^  Id  die 
jodecatemories  or  constellations,  the  moons  mansions,  sach 
jspects  of  planets^such  winds,  (»r  dissolving  ayr^,  or  thick  ayre, 
vrhich  causeth  this  and  the  like  differences  of  heat  and  ooid? 
JBodin  relates  of  a  Portugal  embassadoor,  that  coming  from 
« Lisbon  to  ^Dantzick  in  Spruce,  found  greater  heat  there 
than  at  any  time  at  home.  Don  Garcia  de  Sylva,  legat  to 
Philip  3  kins'  of  Spain,  residing  at  Spahan  in  Persia,  1619,  n 
his  letter  to  tne  marquess  of  Bedmar,  makes  mention  of  greater 
cold  in  Spahan,  whose  lat.  is  31  ^.  than  ever  he  felt  in  Spain, 
or  any  part  of  Europe.  The  torrid  zone  was  by  our  predeces- 
sors held  to  be  inhabitable,  but  b^  our  modern  travelers  foand 
tohe  most  temperate,  bedewed  with  frequent  rains,  and  moist- 
ening showers,  the  Inise  and  cooling  blasts  in  some  parts,  as 
s  Acosia  describes,  most  pleasant  ana  fertile.  Arica  in  Chili  is 
bv  report  one  of  the  sweetest  places  that  €ver  thesunshinedoB, 
Olympus  terr^Bf  an  heAven  on  earth :  how  incomparably  do 

•  Lai  45  Damflni.  ^Qoe^ini^  lot  40  «Iii  (fo  Fra.  Dnktf  mm 

<;LiaMHU»  OTBt  qoolmiiimgarM.  •I^hIidb;,  bit  38.  'Dmtrick^la^ 

f  De  nat  novi  orb'u,  lib.  1.  cap.  9.    SnaTiMiiDin  omuiiua  IcMJoa,  ficc 


,'^ 
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'>n  Mexico  bk  Nora  Hkpania,  Piefni^  Jihtusile,  8tc.  P  ifi 
^  hard,  dry,  sandy ^  barren,, a  very  desert^  and  still  in 

'tude.  Many  times  we  finde  great  diveiHsiity  of  aire 
^unlry^  by  reason  of  tbe  site  to  seas,  bills,  or 
i  ^er,  nature  of  soil,  and  tbe  like ;  as,  in  Spain, 

^  ^^teco,  harsh  and  e Til  inhabited;  Estrama* 

a^f^       ^  uarren  most  part,  extreme  hot  by  reason  of 

^  ^^  *azia  another  paradise.  Valence  a  most  pleasant 

^^\^  atinually  green ;  so  is  it  about  *»6ranado,  on  the 

r  %  lirtile  plains,  on  the  other,  continuall  snow  to  be  seen 

^  ^mer  long  on  the  hilt  tops.      That  their  houses  in  th« 

^  OS  are  three  quarters  of  the  yeer  covered  with  snow,' who 
...nows  not?  That  Tenariffa  is  so  cold  at  the  top,  extremeJi^at 
the  bottome :  Mons  Atlas  in  Africk,  Libanus  in  Palsdstina,  with 
many  such,  tantos  inter  ar dares  Jidos  nwibu89  ^Tacitus  calls 
them,  and  Radativilius  (episi.  2.  JhL  97)  yeelds  it  to  be  fat 
hotter  there  than  in  any  part  of  Italy :  'tis  true ;  but  they  are 
highly  elevated,  near  the  middle  region,  and  therefore  cold, 
ob  paueam  solarium  tadiarvm  refractionenif  as  Serrarius  an* 
swers^  com.  in  3*  cap.  Josuayqtuest.  5.    Abulensis,  qucBSt.  37. 
In  the  heat  of  sunmier,  in  die  kings  palace  in  Escuriall,  the 
aire  is  most  temperate,  b^  reason  of  a  cold  blast  which,  comes 
from  the  snowie  mountains  of  Sierra  de  Cadarama  hi^rd  by, 
when  as  in  Toledo  it  is  very  hot :  so  in  all  other  Gountries^ 
The  causes  of  these  alterations  are  commonly  by  reason  of  their 
neemess  (Isay)  to  the  middle  region :  but  this  diversity  of  aire, 
in  places  equally  site,  elevated,  and  distantfrom  the  pole,  can 
hardly  be  satisfied  with  that  diversity  of  plants,  birds,  beasts, 
which  is  so  familiar  wit&  us.    With  Indians,  every  where,  the 
aun  is  equally  distant,  the  same  verticall  stars,  the  same  irra- 
diations of  planets,  aspects  alike,  the  same  neemess  of  seas,  tbe 
same  superficiefs,  the  same  soyl,  or  not  much  different.   Under 
*       the  iEquator  it  self,  amongst  the  Sierras,  Andes,  Lanes,  a9 
Herrera,  LaSt,  and  ^  Acosta  contend,  there  is  tam  mirabilis  ei 
iaapinata  varietaSf  such  variety  of  weather,  ut  merito  exer-^ 
eeat  ingenia,  that  no  philosophy  can  yet  finde  out  the  true 
cause  of  it.    When  I  consider  how  temperate  it  is  in  one  fdace, 
'saith  ®  Acosta,  within  the  tropick  of  Capricorn,  as  about  La- 
Plate,  and  yet  hard  by  at  Potosa,  in  that  same  altitude,  moun-  . 
taiuous  alike,  extreme  cold ;  extreme  hot  in  Brastle,  &c.  Me 
€go^   saith  Acosta,  plilos&pkiain  ^ristateKs  meie^ologieam 
vehememter  trrisi,  ctem,  S^c.  when  ,the  sun  comes  neerest  ta 


*■  The  same  variety  of  weather  Lod.  Gaicciardine  observes  betwirt  liege  and  Aix 
Bot  fitf  distant,    Descript  Belg.  bMagixL  Qaadas.  c Hist  lib.  5.        'Lib, 

II.  cap.  7.  «Lib.  2.  cap.  9.    Car  Potosa  et  P\ai»,  orbea  in  tarn  tenia  intervallo, 

otraqae  montosa,  Spe* 
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■  > 

Ihem,  they  have  great  tempests,  istorms,  th^nderand  lightning, 
great  store  of  rain,  saow,  and  the  foulest  weather;  when  the 
sun  is  verticall,  their  rivers  over-flow,  the  moming^  fair  and 
hot,  noon  day  cold  and  moist :  all  which  is  opposite  to  us. 
How  comes  it  to  pass  ?  Scaliger  (pocricc*  /.3.  c.  16)  discourseth 
thus  of  this  subject.     How  comes,  or  wherefore  is  this  teme^ 
raria  siderum  disposition  this  rash  placing  of  stars,  or,  as  Epi- 
curus will,  fortuita,  or  accidentall  ?  Why  are  some  biff,  some 
little  ?  why  are  they  so  confusedly,  unequally  site  in  the  hea- 
yens,  and  set  so  much  out  of  order?'  In  all  other  things.  Nature 
is  equall,  proportionable,  and  constant;  there  heju^t^Bdimen' 
sionesj  et  pruaens  partium  dispositioy^s  in  the  fabrick  of  man, 
his  eyes,  ears,  nose,  face, members  are  correspondent;  cur  non 
idem  ccelo,  opere  omnium  pulcherrimo  ?  Why  are  the  heavens 
so  irregular,  neque  paribus  molibusy  neque paribus  iniervallisf 
wheiice  is  this  difference?  Div€rsos(}ie  concludes)  efficereh^ 
coram  Genios^  to  make  diversity  of  countries,  soils,  msmers, 
customs,  characters  and  constitutions  among  us,  ut  quatUum 
vicinia  ad  charitatem  addaty  sidera  distrahant  ad  perniciem  ; 
and  so  by  this  menx%^  fluvio  vel  numte  distincti  sunt  dissimiles, 
the  same  places  almost  shall  be  distinguished  in  maners.     But 
this  reason  is  weak,  and  most  unsufBcient.    The  fixed  stars  are 
removed,  since  Ptolemies  time,  26  ffr.  from  the  first  of  Aries; 
and  if  the  earth  be  immovable,  as  their  site  varies^  so  should 
countries  vary,  and  divers  alierations  would  follow.     But  this 
we  perceive  not ;  as,  in  Tiillies  time,  with  us  in  Britain,  coelum 
visfufoedumy  et  in  quo  facile  generantur  nubeSy  Sfc.  'tis  so  still. 
Wherefore  Bodine  (Theat*  nat.  lib.  2)  and  some  others  will 
have  all  these  alterations  and  effects  immediately  to^ proceed 
from  those  genii,  spirits,  angels,  which  rule  and  domineer  in 
severall  places ;  they  cause  storms,  thunder,  lightning,  earth- 
quakes,  ruins,  tempests,  great  winds,. floods,  &c.    The  philo- 
sophers of  Gonimbra  will  refer  this  diversity  to  the  influence 
C|f  that  empyrean  heaven :  for  some  say  the  excentricity  of  the 
sun  is  come  neerer  to  the  earth  than  in  Ptolemies  time ;  the 
vertue  therefore  of  all  the  vegetals  is  decayed  ;  *  men  grow 
less,  &c.    There  are  that  observe  new  motions  of  the  heavens, 
new  starjs,  palantia  sideray  comets,  clouds,  (call  thent  what 
you  will)  like  those  Medicean,  Burbonian,  Austrian  planets 
lately  detected,  which  do  not  decay,  but  come  and  go,  rise 
higher  and  lower,  hide  and  shew  themselves  amongst  the  fixed 
stars,  amongst  the  planets,  above  and  beneath  the,  moon,  at 
set  times,  now  neerer,  now  farther  off,  together,  asunder ;  as 
he  that  plaies  upon  a  sagbut,  by  pulling  it  up  and  down,  alters 
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his  tones  and  tubes,  do  they  their  stations  and  places,  though 
to  us  undiscerned ;  and  from  those  motions  proceed  (as  they 
conceive)  divers  alterations.  Clavius  conjectures  otherwise : 
but  they  be  but  conjectures.  About  Damascus  in  Coele-Syria 
19  a  ^paradise,  by  reason  of  the  plenty  of  waters  ;  inpromptu 
caussa  est;  and  the  desarts  of  Araoia  barren,  because  of  rocKes, 
rolling  seas  of  sands,  and  dry  mpuntaines;  quod  inaquosdy 
{saith  Adricomius)  mqntes  habens  asperos,  saxosos^  proectpites, 
horroriset  mortis  spedemprce  seferentes^  uninhabitable  tnere- 
fore  of  men,  birds,  beasts,  void  of  all  greene  trees,  plants  and 
fruits,  a  vast  rocky  horrid  wilderness,  which  by  no  art  can  be 
manured ;  'tis  evident.  Bohemia  is  cold,  for  that  it.  lyes  all 
along  to  the  north.  But  why  should  it  be  sq  hot  in  Egypt,  or 
there  never  rain  ?  Why  should  those  **Etesian  and  north-east- 
ern winds  blow  continually  and  constantly  so  long  together,  in 
some  places,  at  set  times,  one  way  still,  in  the  dog- day  es  only; 
here  perpetual  drought,  there  dropping  showres;  here  foggy 
mists,  there  aplieasantaire;  here^terriblethunderandlightning 
at  such  set  seasons,  here  frozen  seas  all  the  yeare,  there  open  in 
the  same  latitude,  to  th^  rest  no  such  thing,  nay  quite  opposite 
is  to  be  found?  Sometimes  (as  in  ^Peru)  on  the  one  side  of 
the'  mountaines  it  is  hot,  on  the  other  cold,  here  snow,  there 
winde,  wifh  infinite  such.  Fromundus,  in  his  Meteors,  will 
excuse  or  salve  all  this  by  the  suns  motion :  but  when  there  is 
such  diversity  io  such  ^sperioeci,  or  very  neare  site,  how  can 
that  position  hold )  , 

Who  can  give  a  reason  of  this  diversity  of  meteors?  that  it 
should  rain  ^stones,  frogs,  mice,  &c.  rats,  which  they  call 
lemmer  in  Norway,  and  are  manifestly  observed  (as  ^Munster 
writes)  by  the  inhabitants,  to  descend  and  fall  with  some  fae- 
culent  showres,  and,  like  so  many  locusts,  constimeall  that  is 
green.  Leo  Afer  speaks  as  much  of  locusts ;  about  Fez  in  Bar- 
bary^herebeinfiniteswarmesintheirfieldsuponasudden :  so> 
at  Aries  in  France,  1553,  the  like  happened  bv  the  same  mis- 
chief; all  their  grass  and  fruits  were  devoured ;  magnd  incola-- 
rum  admiratione  et  consternatione  (bs  Valleriola,  obser.  med. 
lib,  1.  obser,  1.  relates)  caelum  subito  obumbrabanty  Sfc,  he 
concludes,  ^it  could  not  be  from  naturall  causes;  they  cannot 
imagine  whence  they  come,  but  fromheaven.  Are  these- ^nd 
such  creatures^  corn»  wood,  stones,  worms,  wooll,  blood,  &c. 


^Nay.  1. 1.  c.  5.     '  ■  ^       i>StraBo.  cAs  nnder  the  seqaafor  in  many  parts, 

flhotnres  here  at  each  a  time,  unndes  at  snch  a  time,  the  brise  they  call  it.  <i  Ferd. 

CortesiQS,  lib.  Notus  orbis  inscript.  '   eLapidataro  est.  Livie^  ^Cosmi^. 

lib.  4.  ca.  ^,  Has  tempestatibos  decidmit  e  nnbibns  faecalentis,  depascantarque  more 
locnstamm  omnia  virentia.  -  9  Hort  Qeniali  An  a  terrft  sursam  nqpiuntur  a  solo, 
itenimqae  com  plaviis  prsBcipitantur?  &c. 
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lifted  up  intodbe  middle  region  by  the  «un  beams,  as  *  Para- 
celsus the  physician  disputes,  and  Uience  let  fall  with  showres^ 
or  there  ingendred?  ^Cornelius  Gemma  is  of  that  opinion^  they 
are  there  conceived  by  celestiall  influences :  others  suppose 
they  are  immediately  from  God,  or  prodigies  raised  by  art  and 
illusions  of  spirits,  which  are  princes  of  the  ayrei  to  wbooi 
Bodin  (lib,  2.  Tbeat.  not.)  subscribes.    In  flne^  of  meteor^  in 
generaJl,  Aristotles  reasons  are  exploded  by  BeraardinusTele* 
sius,  by  Paracelsus,  his  principles  confated,  and  other  causes 
assigned,  sail  sulphur,  mercury,  in  which  his  disciples  are  so 
expert,  thatthey  can  alter  elements,  and  separate  at  their  plea- 
sure, make  perpetual]  motions,  not  as  Cardan,  Tasneir,  Pere- 
grinus,  by  some  magneti<call  ver tue,  but  by  mixture  of  eleoients; 
mitate  thunder,  like  Salmoneus,  snow^  nail,  the  seas  ebbing 
and  flowing,  giyelife  to  creatures  ^as  they  say)  without  gene- 
ration, and  what  not  f  P.  Nonius  Saluciencis,  and  Kepler,  take 
upon  them  to  demonstrate  that  no  meteors,  cloudes,  fogies, 
/^vapours,  arise  higher  than  50  or  80  miles,  and  all  the  rest  to 
be  purer  aire  or  element  of  fire:  which  •* Cardan,  *Tycho, 
and  ^  John  Pena  manifestly  confute  by  refractions,  and  many 
other  arguments,  there  is  no  such  element  of  fire  at  all.    If,  as 
Tycho  proves,  the  moon  be  distant  from  us  50  and  60  semi* 
diameters  of  the  earth :  and  as  Peter  Nonius  will  have  it,  the 
aire  be  so  august,  what  proporti^m  isihere  betwixt  the  other 
three  elements  and  it?  to  what  use  serves  it?  it  is  full  of  spi- 
rits  which  inhabit  it,  as  the  Paracelsians  and  Platonists  hcMui, 
the  higher  the  more  noble,  ^fuU  of  birds,  or  a  meer  vacuum  to 
no  purpose?  It  is  much  controverted  betwixt  TychoBrahe  and 
.  Christopher  Rotman  theLantsgrave  of  Hessias  mathematician^ 
in  their  Asironomicall  Epistles,  whether  it  be  the  same  dieh 
phanum^  cleemess,  matter  of  aire  and  heavens,  or  two  distinct 
essences  ?  Christopher  Rotman,  John  Pena,  Jordanus  Brunns, 
with' many  other  mathematicians,  contend  it  is  the  same,  and 
one  matter  throughout,  saving  that  the  higher  still,  the  purer 
it  is,  and  more  subtile ;  as  they  finde  by  experience  in  the  top 
of  some  hills  in  ^  America :  if  a  man  ascend,  he  faints  instandy 
for  want  of  thicker  ayre  to  refrigerate  the  heart.    Aoosta  (/.S. 
c.  9)  calls  this  mountain  Periacacain  Peru:  it  makes  men  cast 
and  vomit,  he  saith,  that  climb  it,  as  some  other  of  those  Andes 
do  in  the  desartsof  Chilafor  500  miles  together,  and,for  extie- 


*  Tarn  ojnioosiu  provenliis  in  ffatonUea  caussas  refeni  vix  potest  ^  Cmdmc . 

c.  6.  cCardansaith  vapoon  riae  288  miles  fiom W  mwHk,  BralMlkean 4S 

JJilM.  dDegafctU.1.2.  « In  progymiias.  ^Pheftiiadl 

(/atop.  g  Manucodiate,  binb  that  ]i^  ceatiiiiiallT  m  ibe  ayre,  aad 

-  Mcn  on  wound  but  dead.    See  Ulyatea  AldrovMd.    OrnithoL  Seal. 
"  jLaet,  descnp.  Amer. 
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mity  of  oold|  to  lose  tbeir  Rogers  and  loes.  Tycho  trilt  hftvre 
two  distincfl;  matters  of  heaFen  and  ayre ;  but  to  sajr  trutb, 
with  some  small  qualification^  they  have  one  and  the  selfsame 
opinion  about  the  essence  and  matter  of  heavens ;  that  it  m 
.  not  hard  and  impenetrable,  as  Peripateticks  hold,  transparent^ 
of  a  quinta  essentia^  ^but  that  it  is  penetrable  and  soft  as  the. 
ayre  it  self  is,  and  that  the  planets  move  in  it,  as  hixds  in  the 
ayre,  fishes  in  the  sea.  This  they  prove  by  motion  of  comets, 
s^nd  otherwise  (though  Claremontius  in  his  Antitycho  stiffly 
bppose)  which  are  not  generated,  as  Aristotle  teacneth,  in  the 
aeriall  region,  of  an  hot  and  dry  exhalation,  and  so  consumed; 
but,  as  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus  held  of  old,  of  a  celestial 
matter:  and  as  ''Tycho,  "^Helisaeus  Koeslin,  Thaddeus  Hag- 
gesius,  Pena,  Rotman,  Fracasterius,  demonstrate  by  their  pro* 
gross,  parallaxes,  refractions^  motions  of  the  planets,  (which 
enterfeire  and  cut  one  anothets  orbs,  now  higher,  and  then 
lower,  as  ^,  amongst  the  rest,  which  sometimes,  as  "^Kepler 
confirms  by  his  own  and  Tycbos  aci^urate^ observations,  comes 
nearer  the  earth  than  the  Q,  and  is  again  eftsoons  aloft  in  Jupi- 
ters  orbs)  and  ^  other  sufficient  reasons,  far  above  the  moon  : 
exploding  in  the  mean  time  that  element  of  fire,  those  fictitious 
first  watry  movers,  those  heavens  I  mean  above  the  firma* 
ment,  which  Delrio,  Lodovicus  Imola,  Patricius,  and  many 
of  the  fathers,  affirm;  those  monstrous  orbes  of  eccentricks^ 
and  eccentre  epicycles  deserentes;  which  howsoever  Ptolomy, 
Alhasen,  Viteilio,  Purbachius,  Maginus,  Olavius,  and  many 
of  their  associates  stiffly  maintain  to  be  reall  orbes,  excen- 
trick,  concentrick,  circles  aequant,  &c.  are  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous. For  who  is  so  mad  to  think,  that  there  should  be  so 
i^ny  circles,like  subordinate  wheels  in  a  clock,  all  impenetra- 
ble and  hard,  as  they  fain,  adde  and  substract  at  their  pleasure  ? 
^a^nus  makes  eleven  heavens,  subdivided  into  their  orbes  and 
circles,  and  all  too  little  to  serve  those  particular  appearances: 
Fracastorius,  72  homocentricks :  Tycnp  firahe,  Nicholas  Rar 
merus,Hselis^us  Roeslin,  have  peculiar  hypotheses  of  their  own 
inventions ;  and  they  be  but  inventions,  as  most  of  them  ac^ 
knowledge,  as  w6  admit  of  sequators,  tropicks,  colures,  cir* 
cles,arctique  and  antarctique,  for  doctrines  sake  (though  Ra- 


ft Epist.  lib.  L  p.  83.  Ex  qtdbas  copstat  sec  diversa  aeris  et  setheris  diaphana  esae, 
nee  refiractiones  aliunde  qnam  a  crasso  aere  caiusari. — ^Non  dara  aat  impervia^  sed 
)i«|iuda>  sabtili9>  motniqne  planetannn  facile  ceden8«  i>Iii  Ptogymn.  lib.  3.  ez« 

emplis  qwnqoQ*  <^InTheoriftnoy&|iiIet.  Goeleatiam,  1578.  <i  Epit,  Aptpron. 

lib.  4.  « Malta  sane  hinc  consequontor  absorda,  et  si  nibil  alhid,  ioi  comete  in 

aethere  ammadversi^  qoi  nallinsaarbisdnctiun  comitantnr^  id  ipsum  snfficienter  refellunt. 
Tycho,  astr.  epist.  pag.  107«  fin  Theoricis  planetarnm,  three  aboTe  the  finna- 

'  sdf  "orhich  aU  'wise  men  reject.  . 
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mus  thinks  them  all  iHi  necessar^A  they  will  have  Aiem  mippcMsed 
onely  for  method  and  order.  Tycho  bath  fained  I  know  pot 
how  many  subdiyisions  of  epicycles  in  epicycles,  &c«  to  eal^ 
culate  and  express  the  moons  motion ;  but  when' all  is  done, 
as  a  supposition,  and  no  otherwise ;  not  (as  he  holds)  bard^ 
impenetrable,  ^subtile,  transparent,  &;c.  or  making  musick,  as' 
Pythagoras  maintained  of  old,  and  Robert  Constantine  of 
late,  but  still  quiet,  liquid,  open,  &c. 

If  the  heavens  then  be  penetrable,  as  these  men  deliver,  and 
no  lets,  it  were  not  amiss,  in  this  aereall  progress,  to  make 
wings,  and  fly  up;  which  that  Turk,  in  Busbequius,  made  his 
fellow-citizens  in  Constantinople  beleeve  he  would  perform, 
and  some  new-fangled  wits,  me  thinks,  should  some  time  or 
other  finde  out:  or  if  thatmay  not  be,  yet  with  aGaliiiesglass, 
or  Icaromenippus  wings  in  Lucian,  command   the  spheres 
and  heavens,  and  see  what  is  done  amongst  them  :  w^hether 
there  be  generation  and  corruption,  as  some  think,  by  reason 
of  Bethereall  comets,  that  in  Cassiopea  1572,  that  in  Cygno 
1600,  that  in  Sagittarius  1604,  and  many  like,  which  by  no' 
means  Jul.  Caesar  la  Galla,  that  Italian  philosopher,  (in  his 
physicall   disputation  with  Galileus,  de  phcenomehis  in  orbe 
jLunw^  cap.  9)  will  admit :  or  that  they  were  created  ah  initio^ 
and  shew  themselves  at  set  times ;  and,  as  ^Helisseus  Roeslin 
contends,  have  poles,  axeltrees^  circles  of  their  own,  and 
regular  motions.      For  non  pereunt^  sed  minuuntur  et  dispa^ 
rcwf,  ^Blancanus  holds:  they  come  and  go  by  fits,  casting 
their  tailes  still  from  the  sun:  some  of  them,  a^a  burning  glass 
projects  the  sun  beams  from  it;  though  not  alwaies  neither; 
for  sometimes  a  comet  casts  his  ts^ile  from  Venus,  as  Tycho  ob- 
serves ;  and,  as  "^Helisasus  Roeslin  of  some  others,  from  the 
moon,  with  little  stars  about  them,  ad  stuporemmstronon^O' 
rum  I  cum  multis  aliis  in  coelo  miraculis^  all  which  argue, 
with  those  Medicean,  Austrian,  and  Burbonian  stars,  that 
the  heaven  of  the  planets  is  indistinct,  pure  and  open,  in 
which  the  planets  move  cer^is  legibus  ac  metis ^  .   Examine 
likewise,  an  coelum  sit  color atum  ?    Whether  the  stars  be  of 
that  bigness,   distance,  as  astronomers  relate,  so  many  in 
*^  number,  1026,  or  1726,  as  J.  Bayerus ;  or  as  some  Rab1[)ins, 
29000  mvriades;  or,  as  Galilie  discovers  by  his  glasses,  infi- 
nite, and  that  via  lactea,  a  confused  light  pf  small  stars, 
like  so  many  nailes  in  a  door :  or  all  in  a  row,  like  those 
12000  isles  of  the  Maldives,  in  the  Indie  ocean  P  whether 
the  least  visible  star  in  the  eighth  sphere  be  18  times  bigger 

» 
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than  the  earth ;  and,  as  l^cho  ciilcalates,  14000  isemidiameters 
distant  from  it?    Whether  they  be  thicker  parts  of  the  orbes,  as 
Aristole delivers;  or  so  many  habitable  worlds, as  Democritus? 
whether  they  have  light  of  their  own,  or  from  the  sun,  or 
give  light  round,  as  Patritius  discourseth?  An  teque  distent  a 
centra  mundi?    Whether  light  be  of  their  essence;  and  that 
light  be  a  substance  or  an  accident  ?  whether  they  be  hot  by 
themselves  or  by  accideiit  cause  heat  ?  whether  there  be  such 
a  precision  of  the  aequinoxes,  as  Copernicus  holds,  or  that  the 
eight  sphere  move?     An  bene  philosophentur  R.  Bacon^  et 
J.  Dee,  Aphorism,  de  multipliccUione  specierum  i?    Whether 
there  be  any  such  images  ascending  with  each  degree  of 
the  Zodiack  m  theeast,  as  Aliacensis  feignes  ?     An  aqua  super 
ccelumf  as  Patritius  and  the  schoolmen  will,  a  crystalHne 
^  watry  heaven,  which  is  ^  certainly  to  be  understood  of  t^at  in 
the  middle  region  ?  for  otherwise,  if  at  Noahs  floud  the  water 
came  from  thence,  it  must  be  above  an  hundred  yeeres  falling 
down  tp  us,  as  ^ some  calculate.     Besides,  an  terra  sit  am*' 
mala  f  which   some  -so  confidently  beleeve,  with  Orpheus, 
Hermes,  Averroes,  from  which  all  other  souls  of  men,  beasts, 
divels,  plants,  fishes,  &c.  are  derived,  and  into  which  again, 
after  some  revolutions,  as  Plato  in  his  Timaeus,  Plotinus  in  his 
Enneades,  more  largely  discusse,  they  return  (See  Chalcidins 
and  Bennius,  Platos  commentators)  as  all   philosophical! 
matter,  in  materiam  primam.     Keplerus,  Patritius,  and  some 
other  neotericks,  have   in  part  revived  this  opinion :   and 
that  every  star  in  heaven  hath  a  soul,  angel,  or  intelligence 
to  animate  or  move  it,  &c.  or  to  omit  all  smaller  controversies, 
as  matter^  of  less  moment,  and  examine  thatmain  paradox, 
of  the  earths  motion,  now  so   much    in    question :   Ari- 
starchus  Samius,  Pythagoras  maintained  it  of  old,Democritus, 
and  many  of  their  schollers.   Didacus  Astunica,  A  nthony  Fas- 
carinus  a  Carmelite,  and  some  other  commentators,  will  have 
Job  to  insinuate  as  much,   cap.  9.  ver.  4.  Qui  commovet 
terram  de  loco  suo^  S^c.  and  that  this  one  place  of  Scripture 
makes  more  for  the  earths  motion,  than  all  the  other  prove 
againstit;  whom  Pineda  confutes,  most  contradict.  Howsoever, 
it  is  revived  since  by  Copernicus,  not  as  a  truth,  but  a  suppo- 
sition, as  he  confesseth  himself  in  the  Preface  to  Pope  Nicholas, 
but  now  maintained  in  good  earnest  by  ^  Calca^inus,  Tele- 
«ius,   Kepler,  Rotman,  Gilbert,   Digges,  Galileus,  Campa- 
iiella,  and  •especially  by  ®  Lansbergius,  natures  rationi,  ^ 


ft  Gilbertos  Origanoii.  b  See  this  discof  sed  in  Sir  Walter  Raleighs  history^ 

in  Zanch.  ad  Gasman.  ^  Vid.  Fromondam^  de  Meteoris^  lib.  5.  artic.  5.  et 

LansberEinm.  d  Peculiar!  libeUo.  «  ConuneDi  in  motnm  terne  Middle* 

beiigi,  1^0.4. 
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viBrii0ti  con$entgmeumy  by  Origanite,  und  (^some  othem  of 
followers.  For,  if  the  earth  be  the  center  of  the  worId»  stead 
stilly  and  the  heavens  move,  as.  the  most  received  opinion  is, 
which  they  call  inardinatam  cceli  dispositwHemy  thovgii  stifly 
maintained  by  Tycho,  Ptolomseus^  and  their  adherents^  quts 
ille  Jkrarf  Sec.  what  fury  is  that,  saith  *^  D^ 'Gilbert,  «a/M 
amimose,  as  Cabeus  notes,  that  sjiall  drive  the  heavens 
about  with  such  incomprehensible  celerity  in  24  houres,  when 
as  every  point  of  the  nrmament^  and  in  the  asquator,  must 
needs  move  (so  ^  Clavius  calculates)  176660  in  one  846^  part 
of  an  houre :  and  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow  must  goe  seven  times* 
about  the  earth,  whitest  a  man  can  say  an  Ave  Maria,  if  it 
keep  the  same  space,  or  compass  the  earth  1884  times  in  an 
houre ;  which  js  supra  hwmmam  cogttatianemf  beyond  human 
conceit:  Ocyor  et  jacuhf  et  ventos  ceqwrnte  Jsmittd,  A 
man^  could  not  ride  so  much  ground,  going  40  miles  a  day, 
in  2904  yeeres,  as  the  firmament  goes  in  24  houres ;  or  so  muish 
in  203  yeeres,  as  the  said  firmament,  in  one  minute ;  quodinr 
qredibile  videtur  :  and  the  *^pole  star,  which  tb  our  tninking. 
scarce  mo veth  out  of  his  place,  goeth  a  bigger  circuit  than  tbs 
sjun,  whose  diameter  is  much  larger  than  the  diamH&r  of  the 
heaven  of  the  sun,  and  30000  semidiameters  of  the  earth  from 
us,  with  the  rest  of  the  fi  xed  stars,  as  Ty cho  proves.  To  avoid 
therefore  these  impossibilities,  thej  ascribe  a 'triple  motion  to 
the  earth,  the  sun  immovable  in  the  center  of  the  whole  world, 
th^  earth  center  of  the  moon,  alone,  above  $  and  S,  beneath 
fe ,  Vy  ^ »  (or,  as  ^Origanus  and  others  wil,  one  single  motion 
to  the  eartn,  still  placed  in  the  center  of  the  world,  n^hich  is 
more  probable)  a  single  motion  to  the  firmament,  which  moves 
in  SO  or  20  thousand  yeeres ;  and  so  the  planets,  Saturne  in  SO 

ieeres  absolves  his  sole  and  proper  motion,  Jupiter  in  12^ 
lars  in  3,  &c.  and  so  salve  all  apparences  better  tnan  any  way 
whatstpever:  calculate  all  motions,  bethevin  longum  or  latumf 
direct,  stationary,  retrograde,  ascent  or  descent,  without  epi- 
cycles, intricate,  ecc6ntrick^,  &c>  reetius  canmodiiu$que  per 
nnieum  motum  teme,  saith  lAnsbergius,  much  more  certain 
than  by  those  Alphonsine^  or  any  such  tables,  which  are 
grounded  from  those  other  suppositions.  And  ftis  true,  they 
say,accordin^tooptick  principles,  the  visibleapparances  of  the 
planets  doso  mdeed  answer  to  their  ma^itudes  and  orbes,  and 
come  nteresttomathematicaU  observations,  and  precedent  cal* 
culaitions;  there  is  no  repugnancy  to  physicall  axiomes,  because 


,     -^Ji  tibeUo.  i>  Soe  lii.  Cirpttttttn  Geogr.  cap.  4.  Ub.  1.  OubuumIIk  et 

0r^9nv3  P>9Bf.  Ephemer.  where  Scriptuf  e  places  are  answered*  <  JDe  1ii^nele« 

QoDunenl,  ia  2«  cap.  spbmr.  Jo.  de  Sacr.  B09C.  ^  Dist  3;  «r.  1.  a  Pole. 

e  Pnef.  jBphem. 


iiopeiietrati<HAdf  ^eai  biittheiit  between  tlieephereofSatonie 
andtbe  titmamenMhereis  suchaa  incredible  and  rasl*  space  or 
distance  (7000000  semidiametera  of  the  earthy  as  Tycbo  calcu- 
lates) Foid  efstars:  and  besides^tbey  dosoinbanee  tbe  b%nessof 
the  stars,  enlarge  tbe  circuit,  tosalretbose  ordinary  objections 
c^  parallaxes  and  retrogradalions  of  the  fixed  stars,  that  alter-* 
ation  of  die  pdes*  elevation  in  severall  places  or  latitude  of 
cities  here  on  earth  (for,  say  the^,  if  a  mans  eye  were  in  the 
firmaaieiit,  be  should  not  at  all  discern  that  great  annuall  mo- 
Hon  of  the  earth,  but  it  would  still  appear  pufic^icin  indwisibie^ 
and  seem  to  be  fixed  in  one  place,  of  tne  same  bigness)  that  it  is 
quite  opposite  to  reason,  to  natural  philosophy,  and  all  out  as 
absi»rd  asdisfHroportionaJl  ^so  some  will),  as  prodigious,  as  that 
of  the  Suns  swift  motion  of  oeavens*    JDUt  h9c  pasiio^  to  grant 
this  their  tenent  of  the  e^nrths  motion ;  if  the  earth  move,  it  is 
a  planet  and  chines  to  them  in  the  moon,  and  to  the  other 
planetary  inhabitants,  as  the  moon  and  they  do  to  us  unon  the 
earth  :  but  shioe  she  dotb^  as  Galilie,  ^Kepler,  ana  others 
proFe ;  and  then  per  C0»$equens,  the  rest  of  the  planets  are 
inhabited,  as  well  as  the  moon;  which  he  g^nts  in  his  disserta- 
tation  with  Galilies  Nunctus  Sidereus,  "^that  there  be  JomaU 
and  Saiurmne  inkabUafUSf  ^e.  and  those  seyerall  planets  have 
their  seT^all  mooi»  i^out  them,  as  the  eatth  hath  heia,  as 
GalileuB  hath  already  ennced  by* his  glasses;  *^four  about 
Jupiter,  two  about  Satmrne  (though  Sitius  the  Florentine,  For* 
tanius  Licetus,  and  JuL  Cessar  le  Gralla  carill  at  it):  yet 
Kepler,  the  emperoursmathaBaticiaa,  confirms  out  of  his  ex* 
perience,  that  he  saw  as  much  by  the  same  help,  apd  more 
about  Mars,  Venus;  and  the  rest  tibey  hope  to  find  out,  per- 
adTeature  even  amongst  the  fixed  stars,  which  Bininus  and 
Brutius  have  already  averred.   Then  (Isay)  the  earth  and  they 
be  planets  alike,  inhabited  alike,  moved  abouttheaun^the  com- 
mon cent^  of  the  world  alike :  and  it  maj  be,  those  two  green 
children,  whidi  ^Nuhrigensis  speaks  of  in  his  time,  that  fell 
from  heaven,  came  from  thence ;  and  diat  fimions  sitqiDo  that 
fell  fr<»n  heaven,  in  Aristodes  time,  olymp-  64,  anno  terHoj  ad 
Cajmm  fimeiUa,  recorded  by  Laertius  and  othms,  or  Ancile 


» Which  may  be  fall  of  planeti,  peAi^m,  to  ns  «Me«<^  m  Ihoit  aheni  Jq^piw^  &iq. 
i>Ltiiia  cbxaiiiterrestriB  filaiieta  qoiim  nt,  contentaneiim  est  esse  in  Im^i  viventeff 
crtatoMf ;  et  siBgalia  plaastomm  globis  sni  servrant  cireolatores ;  ex  qvk  oonndentioBe 
de  eoram  ineolis  MimBi&  probabiKt^te  eoododiiBqs,  q«Ad  at  tyohoni  "SMmp,  ^  mAk 
consideratione  Tastitafis  eornm^  visam  ftdt.  ^  Kepi,  dissert  cam  nan.  sid.  £  29. 
c  Temperare  non  possam  qain  ex  inventis  tois  hoc  moneam,  veri  non  absimile,  non 
tarn  in  Lan&y  sed  etiam  in  Jove,  et  reliqois  planetis  incolas  esse.  Kepi.  fo.  96.  Si 
non  sint  accolsB  in  Joyis  globot,  ^oi  notant  adminmdam  hanc  yarietf^toM  ocvlii^  wd 
bono  qoataor  iUi  planete  Joyem  cvcamconntBnt  ?  ^  B^me  of  those  nbara  JjBgoler 

I  hav«  seen  myself  by  the  help  of  ajfUif  8  loot  loog*  «  Reivm  Aofl^  1*  !•  o.  ^. 

de  yiridibos  paeris. 
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or  backler  in  Numas  time,  recorded  by  Festuis;  We  may 
likewise  insert  with  Campanella  and  Brunus,  that  which  Py- 
ihagoraS)  AristarchusSamias,  Heraclitus,  Epidurius,Melissus, 
Democritus,  Leucippus,  maintained  in  their  ages,  there  be 
^infinite  worlds^  and  infinite  earths  or  systemes^  in  infinite 
iBthere  ;  which  ^Eusebius  collects  out  of  their  tenents,  because 
infinite  stars  and  planets  like  unto  this  of  ours,  which  some 
stick  not  still  to  maintain  and  publikely  defend ;  sperabundus' 
exspecto  innumerabilium  mundorum  in  (Btemitate  perambu^, 
laiionem^  ^e.  (Nic.  Hill  Londineosis  philos,  EpicurJ)  For 
if  the  firmament  be  of  such  an  incomparable  bigness,  as  these 
Copernicall^iants  will  have  it,  infinitum^  autinfinito proximumf 
so  vast  and  full  of  innumerable  stars,  as  being  infinite  in 
extent,  one  above  another,  some  higher,  some  lower,  some 
neerer,  some  farther  off,  and  so  far  asunder,  and  those  so  huge 
and  great ;  insomuch,  that,  if  the  whole  sphere  of  Saturn,  and 
all  tbat  is  included  in  it,  totum  aggregatum  (as  Fromundus 
of  Lovain  in  his  tract  de  immobitUate  terrce  argues)  evekatur 
inter  Stellas,  videri  a  liobis  non  poterit,  tarn  immanis  est  dis^ 
tantia  inter  tellurem  et  Jixas  ;  sed  instar  punctij  ^c.  If  our 
world  be  small  in  respect,  why  may  we  not  suppose  a*jplurality 
of  worlds,  those  infinite  stars  visible  in  the  firmament  to,  be  so 
many  suns,  with  particular  fixt  centers;  to  have  likewise  their 
subordinate  planets,  as  the  sun  hatbliis  dancing  still  round 
him?  which  cardinall  Cusanus,WaIkarinus,  BruHus,  and  some 
others,  have  held,  and  some  still  maintain.  Anim(B  Ari-- 
stotelismo  innutritce,  et  minutis  speculationibus  asstietce^  secus 
foTsan^  Sfc.  Though  they  seem  close  to  us,  they  are  infinitely 
distant)  and  so  per  consequens^  there  are  infinite  habitable 
worlds:  what  hinders?  Why  should . not  an  infinite  cause 
(as  God  is)  produce  infinite  effects?  as  Nic.  Hill  {Democrit. 
philos.)  disputes :  Kepler  (I  confess)  will  by  no  means  admit 
of  Brunus  infinite  worlds,  or  that  the  fixed  stars  should  be  so 
inanysuns,withi;heir|compas8ing  planets;  yet  the  said  ^Kepler, 
betwixt  jestand  earnest,  in  his  Perspective,  Lunar  Geography, 
^  et  Somnio  suoy  Dissertat,  cum  nunc*  sider,  ^eems  in  part  to 
agree  with  this,  and  partly  to  contradict.  For  the  planets,  he 
yeelds  them  to  be  innabited;  he  doubts  of  the  stars  :  and  so 
dothTycho  in  his  AstronomicallEpistl^s^  out  of  a  consideration 
of  their  vastity  and  greatness,  break  out  into  some  such  like 
speeches,  that  he  will  never  belee  ve  those  great  and  huge  bodies 
were  made  to  no  other  use  than  this  that  we  perceive,  to  illii- 


« Infiniti  alii  rnnndi^  vcl,  ut  Bmniig/teme,  hnic  nostrse  similes.  ''Libro  cont 

pbilos.  cap.  S9.  c  Kepler,  fol.  2.  dissert  Quid  impedit  qain  credamus  exliis 

initiis,  plnres  alios  inandciB  detegendos^  vel  (at  Democrito  placoit)  infinitoa  ?       d  Lege 
ffonmiom  Kepleri,  edit  1635. 
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minate  the  earth,  a  point  inseiisible,  in  respect  of  the  whole. 
But  who  shall  dwell  la  these  vast  bodies,eartDs,worlds,'^rA6jf 
be  inhabited  ?  rationall  creatures  ?  as  Kepler  demands ;  or  have 
they  saub  to  be  saved  ?  or  do  they  inhabit  a  better  part  of  the 
world  than  wedof  are  we  or  they  lords  of  the  world?  and  how 
are  all  things  made  for  man  f  Difficile  est  nodum  hunc  expedire^ 
eo  quod  nondum  omnia^  qute  hue  perttneett,  expldraU^  habemus; 
'tis  hard  to  determin  ;f  this  only  he  proves,  that  we  are  in 
priBcipuo  mundi  sinUf  in  the^best  place,  best  world,  neerest 
the  heart  of  the  sun.  ^Thomas  Campanella,  a.  Calabrian 
monk,  (in  his  second  book  de  sensu  rerum^  cap*  4)  subscribes 
to  this  of  Keplerus;  that  they  are  inhabited  he  certainly  sup* 

I>oseth,  but  with  what  kind  of  creatures  he  cannot  say ;  he 
abours  to  prove  it  by  all  means :  and  that  there  are  infinite 
worlds,  havmg  made  an  apologie  for  Galileus,  and  dedicates 
this  tenet  of  his  to  Cardinall  Cajetanus.  Others  freely  speak, 
mutter,  and  would  perswade  the  world  (as  ^Marinus  Marcenus 
complains)  that  our. modern  divines  are  too  severe  and  rigid 
against  mathematicians ;  ignorant  and  peevish,  in  not  $id* 
mitting  their  true  demonstrations  and  certain  observations, 
that  the^  tyrannize  over  art,  science,  and  all  philosophy,  in« 
suppressing  their  labours,  (saithFomponatius)  forbidding  them 
to  write,  to  speak  a  truth,  all  to  maintain  their  superstitipn, 
and  for  their  profits  sake.  As  for  those  places  of  Scripture 
which  oppugne  it,  they  will  have  spoken  ad.captum  vulgi,  and 
if  rightlpr  understood,  and  favorably  interpreted,  not  at  all 
against  it :  and  as  Otho  Gasman  (^«^ro/.  cap.  I. part.  1)  notes, 
many  great  divines,  besides  Porphyrins,  Iroclus,  Simplicius, 
and  those  heathen  philosophers,  doctrind  et  netate  venerandi^ 
Alosis  Genesin  mundanam  popularis  nescio  cujus  ruditatis^ 
qu€B  longe  absit  a  verd  phiwsophorum  eruditionej  insimulant : 
for  Moses  makes  mention  but  of  two  planets,  0  and  <[  •  no 
4  elements,  &c.  '  Reade  more  in  him,  in  ^Grossius  and 
Junius.  But  to  proceed,  these  and  such  like  insolent  and  bold 
attempts,  prodigious  paradoxes,  inferences  must  needs  follow, 
if  it  once  be  granted,  which  Botman,  Kepler,  Gilbert,  Dig^* 
geus,  Origanus,  Galileus,  and  others  maintain  of  the  earths 
motion,  that  tis  a  planet,  and  shines  as  the  moon  doth. 


a  Qoid  igitnr  inqoies,  si  sint  io  coelo  plares  globi^  similes  nosine  tellaris  ?  an  com 
illis  certabimns,  qiris  meliorem  mandi  plagam  teneat  ?  Si  nobiliores  illoram  glofbi, 
noa  non  samas  creaturaram  rationaliam  nobilissimi:  qaomodo  igitor  omnia  propter' 
hominem  ?  qaomodo  nos  domini  operum  Dei  ?    Kepler,  fol.  29.  ^  Francotbrt. 

qaarto,  1620.  ibid.  40. 1622.  ^  ^  Pnefat  in  Comment  in  Genesin.  Modo  snadent 
tiieologos  snmmi  ignoratione  versari,  veras  scientias  admittere  nolle^  et  tyrannidenk 
exercere^  at  eos  falsis  dogmatibus^  saperstitionibas,  etreligioue  cathoIic&.detineant. 
^TheatBiblica 
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which  oontuns  in  it  *both  land  and  sea  a»  the  mo&n  doih: 
for  8o  they  find  by  their  glasses  that  nmcuhx  inftuAe  Lutue^ 
the  brighter  porta  are  earthy  the  dushie  Ma,  which  Thales^ 
Plutarch,  and  Pythagioras,  formerly  taught;  and  luanifeatiy 
discern  bills  and  dales,  and  such  like  concanties,  if  we  may 
subscribe  to  and  beleeye  Oalilies  observations.    But  to  avoid 
these  paradoxes  of  the  earths  niotion  (which  the  church  of 
Rome  hath  lately  *^condemned  as  heretical},  as  appeares  by 
Biancanus  and  Fromundus  writings) ,  our  latter  inatfaematicians 
have  rolled  all  the  stones  that  may  be  stirred;  and,  to  salve  all 
appearances  and  objections,  have  invented  new  hypotheses^ 
and  fabricated  new  systems  of  the  world,  out  of  tneir  own 
Daedalean  heads*    Fracastorius  will  have  the* earth  stand  still, 
as  before ;  and  to  avoid  that  supposition  of  eccentricks  and 
epicycles,  he  has  coined  72  homocentricks,  to  sa^ve  all  ap- 
pearances.   Nicholas  Ramerus  will  have  the  earth  the  center 
of  the  world,  but  moveable,  and  the  eighth  sphere  immove* 
able,  the  five  uppei*  planets  to  move  above  the  sun,  the  sun  and 
moon  about  the  earth*     Of  which  orbes,  ^Tycho  Brahe  puts 
the  earth  the  center  immoveable,  the  stars  immoveable,  the 
rest  with  Ramerus,  the  planets  without  orbes  to  wander  in  the 
aire,  keep  time  and  distance,  true  motion,  according  to  that 
▼ertne  which  God  hath  given  them.    ^  Helissens  Roeslin  oen* 
sureth  both,  with  Copernicus  (whose  hypothesis  de  terrm 
motUf  Philippus  Lansbergius  hath  lately  vindicated,  and  de. 
monstrated  with  solid  arguments  in  ajust  volume,  Jansonius 
C»sius  hath  illustrated  in  a  sphere).  '  The  said  Johannes  Lans* 
ber^us,1633^  hath  since  defended  his  assertion  ^against  all  the 
cavflls  and  calumnies  of  Fromundus  his  Anti-Arktarchus, 
Baptista  Morinus,  and  Petrus  Bartbolinus:  Fromundus,  1634, 
hatn  written  against  him  again,  J*  Rosseus  of  Aberdine,  &c. 
(sound  drummes  and  trumpets)  whilest  Rceslin  (I  say)  censures 
all,  andPtolom^us  himself  as  unsuiHcient :  one  offends  against 
naturall  philosophy,  another  against  pptick  principles,  a  third 
against  mathematicall,  as  not  answering  to  astronomicall  ob-» 
servations :  one  puts  a  g^reat  space  betwixt  Saturnus  Orbe  and 
fhe  eighth  sphere,  another  too  narrow.^    In  his  own  hypothesk 
he  makes  the  earth,  as  befiwe,  the  universall  center,  the  sun  to 
the  five  upper  planets :  to  the  eighth  sphere  he  ascribes  diumaJI 
motion,  eccentricks  and  epicycles  to  the  seven  planets,  which 
hath  been  formerly  exploded ;  and  so, 

(Dum  yitant  stulti  vitia»  in  contraria  cumint) 


ftflBf  wxamentis  pkoie  saCbfeeiHi;  4o  macala«  in  Iati&  esse  lotnai  de  kwidss 
mando,  Edit  1^97.  <>  Lagdani  1633. 
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as  a  tinker  stops  one  l^le  and  mdLes  two,  lie  corrects  t^em^ 
and  dotb  worse  himself;  ref<H*mes  some,  and  manres  all.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  World  is  tossed  in  a  blanket  amongst  them; 
they  hoyse  the  earth  up  and  do^n  like  a  ball,  make  it  stand 
and  goe  at  their  pleasures.  One  saith  the  sun  stands ;  another^ 
he  moves;  a  third  comes  in>  takinjg  them  all  at  rebound ;  and, 
lest  there  should  any  paradox  be  wanting,  he  ^findes  certain 
spots  and  cloudes  in  the  sun,  by  the  help  of  glasses,  which 
multiply  ^saith  Kepleru8)athii|gseen  a  thousand  times  bigger 
in  piano f  and  make  it  come  32  times  neerer  to  the  eye  of  the 
beholder:  but  see  the  demonstration  of  this  glass  in  ^Tarde,by 
means  of  which,  the  sun  must  turn  round  upon  his  own  center^ 
or  they  about  the  sun.  Fabricius  puts  only  three,  and  those 
in  the  sun :  Apelles,  15,  i^nd  those  without  the  sun,  floating' 
like  the  Cyaoean  isles  in  the  Euxine  sea.  ^  Tarde  the  French- 
man hath  observed  SS,  and  those  neither  spots  nor  clouds,  as 
Gralileus  (Epist.  ad  Veberum)  supposeth,  but  planets  concen- 
trick  with  the  sun,  and  not  far  from  him,  with  regular  motions. 
^Christopher  Schemer  a  German  Suisse  Jesuit,  Ursica  Rosa, 
divides  them  in  maculas  etfaculas,  and  will  have  them  to  be 
fixed  in  aolis  superfide,  and  to  absolve  their  periodicall  and 
regular  motion  m  ^  or  28  dayes;  holding  withall  the  rotation 
of  the  sun  upon  his  center :  and  are  all  so  confident,  that  they 
have  made  sKeines  and  tables  of  their  motions.  Th^  « Hol- 
lander, in  his  di$serta4iuncula  eum  Apelhy  censures  all ;  and 
thus  diey  disa^ee  amongst  themselves,  old  and  new,  irrecon*- 
cileable  in  their  opinions;  thus  Aristarchus,  thus  Hipparchus, 
thus  Ptolomaeus,  thus  Albateginus,  thus  Alfraganus,  thus 
Tycho,  thus  Romerus,  thus  Roeslinus,  thus  Fracastorius,  thus 
Copernicus  and  his  adherents,  thus  Clavius  and  Maginus,  &c« 
witn  their  followers,  vary  and  determine  of  these  celestial] 
orbs  and  bodies ;  and  so,  whilest  these  men  contend  about  the 
sun  and  moon,  like  the  philosophers  in  Lucians,  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  sun  and  moon  will  nide  themselves,  and  be  as 
much  offended  as  ^sbee  was  with  those,  and  send  another  mes- 
sage to  Jupiter,  by  some  new  fangled  Icaromenippus,  to  ifnake 
an  end  of  all  those  curious  controversies^  and  scatter  them 
abroad. 

But  why  should  the  sun  and  moon  be  angry,  or  take  exf^ 
ceptions  at  mathematicians  and  philosophers,  when  as  the.like 
measure  is  offered  unto  God  himself,  by  a  conq)any  of  theolo- 


. » Jfl^  Fabrickif,  de  nacntis  in  ftole,  Witeb.  1611.                 ^hk  Borbonus  rideribiifl^ 
cLib.de  


>«  Bfwbomii  aid.    Sielke  siuit  erratics,  .que  prOf>riiscrbib«s  lemntar,  boh  loium 

aMlediflMas^tedjnUMlem.  ^Bncwd,  iL  1630.  Vh.  4.  tap.  Sri,  66,69,  ieo. 

IB.  BaL  An.  1619L  f  Nfr  se  sabduoMlt.  et  l«Iiet4  MaAione  ikce^oa 


«l4i^iui«  Bi^  Axv  1619L  f  Ve  se  subduoMit,  et  felietft  itetkme  ^c^mum 

parent^  u^  cnriositatis  finem  faciant.  - 
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gastersf  Tbeyare  not  contented  to  see  tbe  suh  and  inoon,mea» 
fiuretbeirsiteand  biggest  distance inaglass, calculate  their  mo- 
tions,or  visit  tbe  moon  in  a  poeticall  notion,  or  a  dream,  as  be 
saitb  :  ^  audax  f acinus  et  memorabile  nunc  inciptani^  n^que 
hoc  SiJBCulo  usurpatum  prius  :  quid  in  Lunce  regno  hac  node 
gestum  sit^  exponam^  et  quo  nemo  nnquam  nisi  sonmiando  per-* 
venitj  but  be  and  Menippus  :  or  as  ^  Peter  Cuneus,  bondjide 
ogam:  nihil eorum^  quce  scripturus  sum,  verum  esse scitote^ 
^c.  quce  nee  factaj  nee  Jutura  sini^  dicam,  ^styli  tantum  et 
ingenii  caussd:  not  in 'jest,  but  in  good  earnest,  these  gygan- 
ticall  Cyclopes  will  transcend  spheres,  heaven,  stars,  into  that 
empyrean  heaven ;  soare  higher  yet,  and  see  what  God  him- 
seli  doth.  The  Jewish  Thalmudiststake  upon  them  to  deter- 
mine how  God  spends  his  whole  time,  sometimes  playing  with 
Leviathan,  sometimes  over-seeing  the  world,  &c.  like  Lucians 
Jupiter,  that  spent  much  of  tbe  year  in,  painting  butter-flies 
wings^  and  seeing  who  offered  sacrifice ;  telling  the  houtes 
when  it  should  rain,  how  much  snow  should  fall  in  such  a  place, 
which  way  the  winde  should  stand  in  Greece,  which  way  in 
Africk.  In  the  Turks  Alcoran,  Mahomet  is  taken  up  to 
heaven,  upon  a  Pegasus  sent  a  purpose  for  him,  as  be  lay  in 
bed  with  nis  wife,  and,  after  some  conference  with  God,  is  set 
on  ground  again .  The  pagans  paint  him  and  mangle  him  after 
a  thousand  fashions ;  our  h^^^^^^^^^o^  a^liigwfia|-i|»fcq^  3111I  some 
scboolmeny  come  not  far  behind :  som^  paint  him  in  the  habit 
of  an  old  man,  and  make  maps  of  heaven,  numbef  the  angels, 
.tell  their  severall  ^ names,  offices :  some  deny  God  and  his  pro- 
vidence ;  some  take  his  office  oiit  of  his  hand,  will  ^binde  and 
loose  in  heaven,  i:elease,  pardon,  forgi  ve,  and  be  quarter-master 
.with  him;  some  call  his  Godhead  in  question,  bis  power  and 
attributes,  his  mercy,  justice, providence;  they  will  know  with 
'^  Csecilius,  why  gooil  and  bad  are  punished  together,  war,  fires, 
plagues,  infest  all  alike,  why  wicked  men  flourish,  good  are 
poor,  in  prison,  sick,  and  ill  at  ease.  Why  doth  he  suffer  so 
much  mischief  and  evill  to  be  done,  if  be  be  ^able  to  help? 
why  doth  he  not  assist  s^ood,  or  resist  bad,  reform  our  wills,  if 
he  be  not  the  author  ot  sin,  and  let  such  enormities  be  com- 
mitted, unii^orthy  of  his  knowledge,  wisdome,  government,  * 
inercy,  and  providence?  why  lets  he  all  things  be  done  by  for- 
tune and  chance  ?     Others  as  prodigiously  enquire  after  his 


*  Hercalesy  taam  fidem !    Satyra  Menip.  edit.  1608.  >>  Sardi  venales.  Sa^. 

Menip.  an.  1612.  c  Pnteani  Comus  sic  incipit,  or  as  Lipsias  Satyre  in  a  dreajn. 

<>TritDemin8, 1.  de  7.  secundis.  efhey  have  fetched  IrBganas  soni  out  of  bell, 

and  canonize  for  saints  whom  they  list  f  In  Minatias.  Sine  d'electn  terapestates 
tangqnt  loca  sacra  et  profana ;  bononim  et  malomm  fata  jnzta ;  nnllo  ordine  res  fiont : 
Bolata  legibna  fortona  dominator.  sVeli  mains  vel  impotens,  tpa  peccatnm  per- 

mittit^  &c,  node  Iisbc  soperstitio  ? 
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omnipotencvt  anpos^k  plures  similes  create  Deos  t  an!  ex 
scarahceo  Deum?  Sf^c.  et  quo  demum  metis,  sacr^culif  Some^ 
by  Yisions  and  revelations,  take  upon  them  to  be  familiar  with 
GrodV  ^nd  to  be  of  privie  counsell  with  him;  they  will  tell 
how  many«  and  who,  shall  be  saved,  when  the  world  shall 
come  to  an  end,  what  year,  what  monetb^  and  whatsoever  else* 
God  hiE^th  reserved  unto  himself,  and  to  his  angels.  Some 
again,  curious  phantasticks,  will  know  more  than  this,  and  en- . 
quire,  with  *Epicurus,  what  God  did  before  the  world  was 
made  ?  was  he  idle  ?  where  did  he  bide  ?  what  did  he  make 
the  world  of?  why  did  he  then  make  it,  and  not  before  ?  If 
he  made  it  new,  or  to  have  an  end,  how  is  he  unchangeable, 
infinite?  &c.  Some  will  dispute,  cavil i,  and  object^  as  Julian 
did  of  old,  whom  Cyrill  cohtutes,  as  Simon  Magus  is  fained 
to  do,  in  that  ^^  dialogue  betwixt  him  and  Peter:  and^mmonius-' 
the  philosopher,  in  that,  dialogicall  disputation  with  Racha-' 
rias  the  Christian.  If  God  be  infinitely  and  only  good,  why 
should  be  alter  or  destroy  th6  world?  if  he  confound  that 
which  is  good,  how  shall  himself  continue  good?  if  he  pull  it 
down  because  evill,  how  shall  he  be  free  from  the.evill,  that 
made  it  evill?  &c.  with  many  such  absurd  and  brain-sick 
questions,  intricacies,  froth  of  humane  wit,  and  excrements  of 
curiosity,  &c.  which,  as  our  Saviour  told  his  inquisitive  dis- 
ciples, are  not  fit  for  them  to  know.  But  hoo !  I  am  now  gone ' 
quite  out  of  sight :  I  am  almost  giddy  with  roving  about :  I 
could  have  ranged  further  yet ;  but  t  am  an  infant,  and  not ' 
able  to  dive  into  these  profundities,  or  sound  these  depths  ; 
not  ^  able  to  understand,  much  less  to  discuss.  I  leave  the 
contemplation  of  these  things  to  stronger  wits,  that  have 
better  ability,  and  happier  leisure,  to  wade  into  such  philoso- 
phicall  mysteries :  for  put  case  I  were  as  able  as  willing,  yet 
what  can  one  man  do?  I  will  conclude  with  ?  Scaliger^  Nequa- 
quam  nos  homines  sumus,  sed  partes  hominis :  'ex  omnibus  ali- 
quid  fieri  potest f  idque  non  magnum;  ex  singulis  fere  nihil,  ' 
Besioes  (as  Nazianzen  hath  it)  Deus  latere  nos  multa  voluit : 
and  with  Seneca,  (cap*  35.  de  Cometis)  Quid  miramur  tarn 
rara  mundi  spectacula  non  teneri  certis  legibus,  nondum  in^ 
telligi  ?  multce,  sunt  gentes,  quce  tantum  de  facte  sciunt  ccs" 
lum :  veniet  tempus  fortasse^  quo  i^ta,  quce  nunc  latent,  in 
lucem  dies  extrahat  longioris  cevi  diligentid :  una  atas  non 
sufficit:  posterif  Sfc.  when  God  sees  his  time,  he  will  reveal 
these  mysteries  to  mortall  men,  and  shew  that  to  some  few  at 

ft  Quid  fecit  Dens*  ante  mnadam  «reatain?  abi  vixit  otiosoi  a  sao  solyecto,  &c. 
bliib.  3.  recog.  Pet.  cap.  "3.  Peter  answers  by  the  simOe  of  an  egge-shelly  which  is 
cunningly  made,  3ret  of  necessity  to  be  broken;  so  is  the  world,  &c.  (hat^e  (excellent 
state  of  heaven  mi^t  be  made  manifest.  ^Ut  me  plnma  levat,  sic  grave  mer- 

git  onns.  ^  Bxercit  184. 
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last,  which  he  hath  concede  bo  long.  For  I  m^  of^hk  mmj, 
that  Columbus  did  not  find  out  America  by  chance,  but  God 
directed  him  at  that  time  to  discover  it :  it  was  contingent  to 
hini,  but  necessary  to  God ;  he  reveals  and  conceals,  to  whom 
and  when  he  will :  and,  which  ^one  said  of  history  and  records 
of  former  timeSj  Ood  in  his  providence j  to  check  our  premmp^ 
tuous  inquisition^  vyraps  up  all  things  in  uncertainty^  bars  us 
from  long  antiquity  ^  and  bounds  our  search  within  thecompass^^ 

Sf  some  Jew  ages.  Manygdod  thiuj^s  are  lost,  which  our  pre- 
ecQssors  made  use  of,  as  Pancirolla  will  better  enform  you ; 
many  new  things  are  daily  invented,  to  the  publike  good; 
so  kmgdomeS)  men,  and  knowledge,  ebbe  and  flow,  are  hid 
and  revealed  :  and  when  you  have  all  done,  as  the  preacher 
concluded[,  Nihil  est  sub  sole  novum.  But  my  melancholy 
spaniels  quest,  my  game  is  sprung,  and  I  must  suddenly  come 
dbwn  and-^cdlow. 

Jason  Pratensis,  in  his  book  de  morbis  capitis^  and  chapter 
of  Melancholy,   hath  these  wcnrds  out  of  Galen, /^  Jtef  them 
come  to  me  to  know  what  meat  and  drink  they  shall  use;  andy 
besides  that^  I  will  teach  them  what  temper  of  ambient  aire 
they  shall,  make  choice  of  what  wind^  what  countries  they 
shall  chusCf  and  what  avoid.    Out  of  which  lines  of  his,  thus 
much  we  may  rather,  that,  to  this  cure  of  melanchdy,  amongst 
other  thingS)  the  rectification  of  aire  is  necessarily  required. 
This  is  performed  either  in  reforming  natjurall  or.  artificiall 
aire.  Natural  is  that  which  is  in  our  election  to  chuse  or  avoid: : 
and  'tis  either  ffenerall,  to  countries,  provinces,  particular, ^o 
cities,  towns,  vdlages,  or  private  bouses.      What  harm  those 
e:j^tTf  mities  of  heat  or  cold  do  in  this  malady,  I  hai^e  formerly 
shewed ;   the  medium  must  needs  be  good,  where  the  aire  is 
temperate^  serene,  quiet,  free  from  bogs,  fens,  mists,  all  man- 
ner of  putrefaction,  contagious  and  filthy  noisom  smels.   The 
^Egyptians  by  all  geographers  are  commended  to  be  hilares,  a 
conceited  and  merry  nation  ;  which  I  can  ascribe  to  no  other 
cause  than  the  serenity  of  their  aire.     They  that  live  in  the 
Qrchades  are  registred  by  « Hector  Boetbtus  and  ^  CsMtlan  to 
be  fair  of  complexion,  long-lived,  most  healthful],  free  fnmi 
all  manner  of  infirmities  of  body  and  mind,  by  reasK)!)  of  a 
sharp  purifying  aire,  which  comes/rom  the  sea.   The  Bceotians 
in  Greece  were  dull  and  heavy,  cratisi  JBceoti,  by  reason  of  a 
foggy  aire  in  which  they  lived. 


»Laet.  deicnpt  eodd.  Iiidin.  *>  Daniel,  princiDiohiatoria.  cVeinnt 

ad  me,  aiHlitori  quo  escQleato,  quo  item  i>oca]eDto  oti  dei)eaBt,  et  pneter  alimealina 
ipsam,  potomqae,  ventos  ij^sos^docebo,  item  aeris  ambientis  tvmperiem,  inmer 
regionea  qoaa  eKgere>  qpas  vitare,  ex  nsa  sit  *Leo  Afor,  Majrimis,  &c. 

•Lib.  L  Scot  Hist  'lib.  1.  de  rer.  Tar.  '      ^       ' 
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(^  BcBOtilim 'ia  crasso  jtirares  aere  natum.) 

Attica  mio$t  ac3ute,  pleasant,  and  refined.  The  dime  cfaangeth 
not;  iso  mncfa  eustomes,  manners,  wits  (as  Aristotle,  PolU. 
lib*  6.  cap.  4.  Vegetius,  Plato,  £odine,  method,  hist.  cap.  5. 
hath  proved  at  large)  as  constitutions  of  their  bodies,  and  tem- 
perature itself.  In  all  particular  provinces  we  see  it  confirmed 
by  experience;  as  the  aire  is,  so  are  the  inhabitants,  dull,  hea- 
vy, witty,  subtle,  neat,  cleanly,  clownish,  sick,  and  sound.  In 
'*Perigt)rtin  France^  the  aire  is  subtile,  healtbfull,  selddme  any 
plague  or  contagious  disease,  but  hilly  and  barren ;  the  men, 
sound,  nimble,  and  lusty;  but  in  some  parts  of  Quienne  full  of 
moores  and  marishes,  the  people  dull,  heavy,  and  subject  to 
many  infirmities.      Who  sees  not  a  g^eat  difference  betwixt 
Surry,  Sussex,  and  Rumny  marsh,  the  wolds  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  the  fens?  He,  therefore,  that  loves  his  health,  if  his  ability 
will  giye  him  leave,  must  often  shift  places,  and  make  choice  of 
fiuch  as  are  wholsome,  pleasant, ana  convenient;  there  is  no- 
thing better  than  the  change  of  aire  in  this  malady,  and,  gene- 
rally for  health,  to  wander  up  and  down,  as  those  ^Tartari 
Zamolhenses,  that  live  in  bords-,  and  take  opportunity  of  times, 
places,  seasons.    The  kings  of  Persia  hacl  their  summer  and 
winter  houses ;  in  winter  at  Sardis,  in  summer  at  Susa ;  now 
at  Persepolis,  then  at  Pasargada.  Cyrus  lived  seven  cold  months 
at  Babylon^  three  at  Susa^  two  at  Ecbatana,  saith  ^Xenophon, 
and  bad  by  that  means  a  perpetual  spring.     The  great  Turk 
sojourns  sometimes  at  Constantinople,  sometimes  at  Adriano- 
ple,  &c.    Ilie  kings  of  Spain  have  their  Escuriall  in  healf  of 
summer,  ^Madritte  for  an  wholesome  seat,  Villadolitte  a  plea- 
sant site,  &c.  variety  of  secessus^  as  all  princes  and  great  men 
have,  and  their'severall  progresses  to  this  purpose.    Lucullus 
the  Roman  had  his  house  at  Rome,  at  iBaifie,  &c.    'When 
Cn.  Pompeius,  Marcus  Cicero,  (saith  Plutarch)  and  many  no- 
ble men,  in  the  summer  came  to  see  him,  at  supper  Pompeius 
jested  with  him,that  it  was  an  eleg;ant  and  pleasant  villaee,full 
of  windows,  galleries,  and  all  offices  fit  for  a  summer  house ; 
but,  in  his  judgment,,  very  unfit  for  winter:  LucuUiis  made  an- 
swer, that  the  lord  of  the  house  had  wit  like  a  crane,  that 
changeth  her  country  with  the  season ;  he  had  other  houses 
famished  and  built  for  that  purpose,  all  out  as  conunodious  as 
this.     So  Tully  bad  his  Tusculane,  Plinius  his  Lauretan  vil- 


»  ^orat  b  Maginns.  c  Haitooas^  de  Taitaris.  ^  C jroped.  li  &  P«ipetaii|Q . 
inde  ver.  .  «The  aire  so  clear^  it  never  breeds  the  plaffae.  ^  fLeander  All^r-. 
toB,  in  Campani&^  ePlotarcho,.vit&  Lncalli.  Com  Cn.  Pompeius^  Marcos  Oicero, 
mnltiooe  nobiles  viri,  L.  LacoUnm  estiyo  temi>Ore  convenissent,  Fompeins  inter  ocbana^ 
dmn  ramiHariter  jocatos  est^'eam  villain  imprimis  sibi  somtaosam  et  elegantem  videri^ 
feoestrisj  porticibos,  &c. 
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lage,  and  every  gentleman  of  any  fashion  in  our  times  hath  the 
like.    The  *  bishop  pf  Exeter  had  14  severall  liouses  all  fur- 
ni^hed,  in  times  past.     In  Italy,  though  they  bide  in  cities  in 
winter,  which  is  more  gentleman-like,  all  the  summer,  they 
come  abroad  to  their  country-houses,  to  recreate  themselves. 
Our  gentry  in  England  live  most  part  in  the  country  (except 
it  be  some  few  castles),  building  still  in  bottoms  (saith  ^  Jovius) 
or  neer  woods,  corond  arborum  virentium :  you  shall  know  a 
village  by  a  tuft  of  trees  at  or  about  it,  to  avoid  those  strong 
winds  wherewith  the  island  is  infested,  and  cold  winter  blasts. 
Some  discommend  moted  houses,  as  unwholsome,  (so  Catnden 
saith  of  *=Ew-elme,   that  it  was  therefore  unfrequented,  ob 
stagni  vicini  halitus)  and  all  such  places  as  be  neer  lakes  or 
rivers.     But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  these  inconveniences  will 
be  mitigated,  or  easily  corrected,  by  good  fires,  as  '^one  reports, 
of  Venice,  that   araveolentia  and  fog  of  the  moors  is  suffir 
ciently  qualified  by  those  innumerable  smoaks.     Nay  more, 
•  Thomas  Philol.  Ravennas,  a  great  physician,  contends  that 
the  Venetians  are  generally  longer  lived  than  any  city  in  Eu- 
rope, and  live,  many  of  them,  120  yeers.     But  it  is  not  water 
simply  that  so  mucn  offends,  as  the  slime  and  noisome  smels 
that  accompany  such  overflowed  places,  which  is  but  at  some 
few  reasons  after  afloud,and  is  sufficiently  recompensed  with 
sweet  smels  and  aspects  in  summer,    (Ver  pingit  vdrio  gem-- 
mantia  prata  colore  J   and  many  other  commodities  of  plea- 
sure and  profit ;  or  else  may  be  corrected  by  the  site,  if  it  be 
somewhat  remote  from  the  water,  as  Lindly,  ^Orton  super 
montevfi,  8  Drayton,  or  a  little  more  elevated,  though  neerer,  as 
•>Caucut,  as  ^  Amington,  ^Polesworth,  ^Weddington,  (toiqsi^t 
in  such  places  best  to  me  known)  upon  the  river  of  Anker  in 
Warwickshire,  "^Swarston,  and  "Drakesly  upon  Trent.     Or, 
howsoever,  they  be  unseasonable  in  winter,  or  at  some  times, 
they  have  their  good  use  in  summer.    If  so  be  that  their  means 
be  «o  slender^  as  they  may  not  admit  of  any  such  variety,  but 
must  determine  once  for  all^  and  make  one  house  serve  each 
season,  I  know  no  men  that  have  given  better  rules  in  this 
behalf,  than  our  husbandry  writers.      ^Cato  and  Columella 

Erescribe  a  good  house  to  stand  by  a  navigable  river,  good 
igh-waies,  neer  some  city  and  in  a  good  sbile ;  but  that  is 
more  for  commodity  than  health. 

«  Godwin,  vita  Jo.  Voysre  al.  Harman.  «  Descript.  Brit.  ^  In  Oxfiird- 

flhire.  ^^LeanderAibertiu.  eCap.21.^e  vit.  horn.  ]»wrog.  'TIm 

pOBsession  of  Robert  firadshaw,  Esq.  v  Of  George  Parefe y,  Esq.  1>  The 

possession  of  WiHiam  Pnrefey,  Esq.  *  The  seat  of  Sir  John  Repm^^,  KL 

•Sir  Henry  Goodieres,  lately  deceased.  '  The  dwelling  hbnse  or  Horn.  Ad- 

derly,  Esq.         »  Sir  John  Harpars,  lately  deceased.         n  Sir  George  Gieseiles,  Kt 
<>  Lib.  1.  cap.  2; 
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The  best  soile  commonly  yeelds  the  worst  ai^®*  ?  dry  sandy 
plat  is  fittest  to  build,  upo6,  and  such  as  is  rather  hilly  than 
plain,  full  of  downes,  a  cotswold  country,  as  bein^  most  com- 
modious for  hawking,  hunting,  wood,  waters,  and  all  manner 
of  pleasures.  Perigot  in  France  is  barren,  yet,  by  reason  of 
the  excellency  of  the  aire,  and  such  pleasures  that  it  affords, 
much  inhabited  by  the  nobility ;  as  Noremberg  in  Germany, 
Toledo  in  Spain.  Our  countryman  Tusser  will  tell  us  so 
much,  that  the  fieldone  is  for  profit,  the  woodland  for  pleasure 
and  health,  the  one  commonly  a  deep  clay,  therefore  noisome 
in  winter,  and  subject  to  bad  high-wayes  :  the  other  a  dry 
sand.  Provision  may  be  had  elsewhere,  and  our  townes  are 
generally  bigger  in  the  woodland  than  fieldone,  more  fre- 
quent and  populous,  and  ^ntlemen  more  delight  to  dwell  in 
such  places.  Sutton  Coldfield  in  Warwickshire  (where  I  was 
once  a  grammar  scholiar)  may  be  a  sufficient  witness,  which 
stands,  as  Camden  notes,  loco  ingrato  et  steriliy  but  in  an  ex- 
cellent aire,  and  full  of  all  maner  of  pleasures.  *  Wadley  in 
Barkshire  is  situate  ^na  vale,  though  notsofertil  a  soile  as  some 
vales  afford,  yet  a  most  commodious  site,  wholsome,  in  a  de- 
licious aire,  a  rich  and  pleasant  seat.  So  Segrave  in  Leicester- 
shire (which  towne^  I  am  now  bound  to  remember)  is  sited 
in  a  champian,  at  the  edge  of  the  wolds,  and  more  barren 
than  the  villages  about  it;  yet  no  place  likely  yeelds a  better 
aire.  And  he  that  built  that  faire  house,  ^  Wollerton  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, is  much  to  be  commended,  (though  the  tract  be 
sandy  and  barrenabout  it)  for  making  choice  of  such  a  place. 
Constantino  {lib.  2.  cap.  de  agricult.)  praiseth  mountaines, 
billy,  steep  places,  above  the  rest  by  the  sea  side,  and  such  as 
Ipok  toward  the  ^ north  upon  some  great  river,  as  ®  Farmack  in 
Darbishire  on  the  Trent,  environed  with  hils,  open  only  to  the 
north,  like  Mount  Edgemond  in  Cornwall,  which  M^  ^Ca- 
rew  so  much  admires  for  an  excellent  seat:  such  as  is  the  ge- 
nerall  site  of  Bohemia:  serenai  Boreas;  the  north  wind  clari- 
fies ;  <  but  neer  lakes  or  marishes,  in  holes,  obscure  places,  or 
to  the  south  and  west,  he  utterly  disproves :  those  winds  are 
unwholsome,  putrifying,  and  make  men  subject  to  diseases. 
The  best  building  for  health,  according  to  him,  is  in  ^high 
places,  and  in  an  excellent  prospect^  like  that  of  Cuddeston 


:  A  The  seat  of  O.  Porefey,  Esq.  b  For  J  am  now  iociimbeiit  of  that  rectory,  pre  • 

sented  thereto  by  my  right  honorable  patroD,  the  Lord  Berk'ly.         ^Sir  Bhincis  Wil- 
loasfhby.  ^Monteni  etmaritimi  salabriores,  acclives,  et  ad.  Boream  yergentes. 

«  The  dwelling  of  Sir  To.  fiardet^  Kitight  Baronet  ^  In  his  Survay  of  Cornwall, 

book  3.  firPrope  palndes,  stagna,  et  loca  concava,  vel  ad  Anatrum,  vel  ad  Occii- 

dentem  inclinatae,  domas  sant  morbosae.    .  h  Oportet  igitur  ad  sanitatem  doma»in 

altioribos  sdificarej  et  ad  9pecalatioDem«  .        '  . 
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in  Oxforiishire  (wMeh  place  I  imost;  ktmoris  ergoj  nieiitkiii^  is 
lately  and  farrly  *  built  in  ftgoodairey  gxK>d  prospect,  -gocHi 
soile,  botb  ibr  profit  and  pleasure,  hot  efb  easily  to  beiiiat^ed. 
P.  OrescentfuB  (in  bis/tfr.  K  de  Agrte,  eap^,  S)  m  very  copioiis 
in  this  subject,  bow  a- bouse  sbootd  be  wholsomely  si€e<^  km 
good  cbas^  ffood  aire,'  wind,  &c.  Varro  {de  re  rust  Rb.l, 
cap.  12.)  ^forbids  lakes  an^  rivei^,  inarish  and  manured 
grounds:  they  cause  a  baSd  aire^  gross  diseases,  bard  to  be 
cured  :  ^if  it  be  so  that  heeannoi  help  it 9  better  as  he  advisdth, 
sell  thy  house  and  Idndy  than  lose  thme  health.  He  tbat  re- 
spects not  tbis  in  cbusiTlg  of  bis  seat,  or  building  his  botise,  is 
mefUe  captus^  mad,  ^  Oato  saitb,  and  his  dwelling  nexft  to  hell 
it  self  9  according  to  Columella;  be  commends,  in  cohclusiott^ 
the  middle  of  a  hifl,  upon  jet  descent  Baptista  Porta  (Vil^ 
Hb.  !•  cap.  22)  censures  Vstfro,  Cato,  Columella,  and  those 
ancient  rusticks,  approTing  many  things,  disallowing  some, 
and  will  by  all  means  bave  the  front  of  an  bouse  stand  to  the 
south,  which  how  it  may  be  good  in  Italy  and  hotter  climes^ 
I  know  not ;  in  our  northern  countries  i  am  sure  it  is  best. 
Stephanus,  a  Frencbman  {prcsdio  rustic,  lib.  1.  cap.  4)  snb^ 
scribes  to  this,  approving  especially  the  descent  of  an  hifl  soutb 
or  south  east,  with  trees  to  the  north,  so  tbi^  k  be  well  wa- 
tered ;  a  eondrtion  in*  all  sites,  wbidn  imr^t  not  be  omitted,  as 
Herbastein  inculcates,  lib.  1.  Julius  Csesar  Claudinus,  a  pbysi^- 
cian,  consult.  24  for  a  nobleman  in  Poland,  melancholy  given, 
adviseth  him  to  dwell  in  a  bouse  inclining  to  the « east,  and  ^by 
all  means  to  provide  the  aire  be  cleer  and  sweet ;  wbicb  Mon^ 
tanus  (consil.  229)  counselleth  the  earle  of  Monfort  bis  pa- 
tient^to  inhabit  a  pleasant  bouse  and  in  a  good  aire.  If  it  be 
so  the  naturall  site  may  not  be  altered  of  oqr  ci^,  town,  vil- 
lage, yet  by  artificial  means  it  may  be  helped.  In  bot  conn- 
tnes,  therefore,  they  make  the  streets  of  their  cities  T«ry 
narrow,  all  over  Spiam,  Afirick,  Italy,  Greece,  and  many  cities 
of  France,  in  Languedock  especially,  and  Provien^e,  those 
southern  parts :  Monpelier,  the  habitation  and  uhivershy  of 
physicians,  is  so  built,  with  high  houses,  harrow  streets,  to  di- 
vert the  sun's  scalding  rayes,  which  Tacitus  comnieiids,  (fift.lS. 
Annal.)  as  most  agreeing  to  tbeir  health,  ^because  the  height 


*By  John  Bancroft,  Dr.  of  Divinihr,  my  quondam  tator  in  Chrut-Ghorch,  Oxon^  _ 

the  Kgfat  Reverend  Lord  Bishop  ot  Oxon^  who  bailt  ihk  house  for  hinMelf  and 

snccessors.  *>  Hyeme  ent  yehementer  fngida,  et  estate  iion  sufaihfiis:  pidade» 

eitim  faeinnt  cfttMum  aerem^  et  difficilev  moi1>os.  c  Yendas  qnot  assibos  peaam, 

et  si  necraeas,  refinqoas.  ^  Lib.  I.  cafh.  3.  In  Qrco  habitat  ^Anrorar  Musis 

amica.  Vitmv.  .  .  f  .^!de»  Orientett  mettantes  yirndbUissimaa  inhabitet,  ef  cvet 
at  sitaSr  claras>  la^dos,  odoriiems;  JBligat  habitationem  Optimo  mere  jnwflidaipu 
f  Qiioniam  angnstn  itinemm  et  altitndo  tectonm  non  pcfitt4li  Mn»cil«KM  attilittiBil^ 
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efbnilSngSf  and  narrowness  of  streets^  keep  away  the  iun 
beams.  Some  cities  use  galleries,  or  arched  cloysters  towards 
the  street,  as  Damascus,  Bologna,  Padua,  Berna  in  Switzer- 
land, Westchei^ter  with  us,  as  well  to  avoid  tempests,  as  the 
iduns  scorching  heat.  They  build  in  high  hills  in  hot  conn- 
tries,  for  nlore  aire ;  or  to  the  sea  side,  as  Baiae,  Naples,  &c. 
In  our  doi^thern  coasts  we  are  opposite;  we  commend  straight, 
broad,  open,  fair  streets,  as  most  befitting,  and  agreeing  to  our 
clime.  We  build  in,  bottomes  for  warmth  ;  and  that  site  of 
Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  in  the  iEgsean  Sea,  (which 
Yitruvius  so  much  discommends,  magnificently  built  with  fair 
houses,  sed  imprudenter  positam^  unadvisedly  sited,  becatlse 
it  lay  along  to  the  south,  and- when  the  south  wind  blew,  the 
people  were  all  sick)  would  make  an  excellent  site  in  our 
northern  climes. 

Of  that  artificiall  site  of  houses  I  have  sufficiently  discours- 
ed: if  the  site  of  the  dwelling  may  not  be  altered,  yet  there  is 
much  in  choice  of  such  a  chamber  or  room,  in  opportune 
opening  s^nd  shutting  of  windowes,  excluding  forrain  aire  and 
winds,  and  walkinsp  abroad  at  convenient  timesr  ^Crato,  a 
German,  commends  east  and  south  site  (disallowing  cold  aire 
attd  northern  winds  in  this  case,  rainy  weather  and  misty 
dayes)  free  from  putrefaction,  fens,  bogs,  and  muckbills.  If 
the  aire  be  such,  open  no  windowes ;  come  not  abroad.  Mon- 
tanus  will  have  his  patient  not  to  ^  stir. at  all,  if  the  wind  be 
big  or  temnestuous^  as  most  part  in  March -it  is  with  us ;  or 
in  cloudy,  louring,  dark  dayes,  as  in  November,  which  we 
commonly  call  the  black  moneth ;  or  stormy,  let  the  wiud 
stand  how  it  will :  consil.  27  and  30,  he  must  not  ^  open  a 
casement  in  bad  weather ^  or  in  a  boisterous  season;  consil. 
299,  he  especially  forbids  us  to  open  windows  to  a  south  wind* 
The  best  site  for  chamber  windows,  in  my  judgement,  are 
north,  east,  south;  and  iirhich  is  the  worst,  west.  Levinus 
liCmnius  (lib.  3.  cap,  3.  de  occult,  nat.  mir,)  attributes  so  much 
to  aire,  and  rectifying  of  wind  and  windowes,  that  be  holds 
it  alone  sufficient  to  make  a  man  sick  or  well ;  to  after  body 
and  minde.  ^j1  cleer  aire  cheares  up  the  spirits^  £xkilarates 
the  minde  ;  a  thick,  blacky  misty j  tempestuous^  contracts^  over- 
throws. Great  heed  is  therefore  to  be  taken  atwhat  times  we 
walke,  how  ^e  place  our  windows,  .lights,  and  houses,  how 


*  Count.  21.  K.  %  Frigidnv  aer,  nubilosm^  densns,  TitaniiaSj  leqne  tic  venii  septete* 
trionailei^  &c.  i»GoiML94.  cFenestram  ndbaperiai  <*  Discutit  «ol 

liorrorem  ci*BA9i  spirifAsj  mejitein  exhilarat;  qott^mm  tam  cotpora,  qaam  et  aiiiiiii,iini- 

iHb,  aKter  iereno.-     De  ntfaWi  reiAorvm,  see  Pliny,  lib.  d.  cap.  26, 27, 28.    -^trabo, 
li.  7.  Sec. 
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,We  let  in  or  exclude  this  ambient  aire*     The  Egypti|ms»  to 
avoid  immoderate  heat,  make  their  windows  on  the  top  of  the 
house,  like  chimnies,  with  two  tunnels  to  draw  a  through  aire. 
In  Spain  they  commonly  make  great  opposite  windows  with- 
out glass,  still  shutting  those   which   are  next  to  the  sun. 
.  So  likewise  in  Turkey  and  Italy  (Venice  excepted,  which 
brags  of  her  stately  glazed  palaces)  they  use  paper  windows 
to  like  purpose;  and  lye  sub  dio^  in  the  top  of  their  flat-roofed 
houses*  -  so  sleeping  under  the  canopy  of  heayen.     In  some 
parts  of  ^  Italy  tney  have  windmills,  to  draw  a  cooling  aire  oat 
of  hollow  caves,  and  disperse  the  same  through  all  the  cham- 
bers of  their  palaces,  to  refresh  them;  as  at  Costoza  the  house 
of  Csesareo  Trento,  a  gentleman  of  Yicenza,  and  elsewhere. 
Many  excellent  means  are  invented  to  cbrrect  nature  by  art. 
If  none  of  these  courses  help,  the  best  way  is  to  make  artifi- 
.ciall  aire,  which  howsoever  is  profitable  and  good,  still  to  be 
made  hot  and  moist,  and  to  be  seasoned  with  sweet  perfumes, 
^pleasant  and  lightsome  as  maybe;  to  have  roses,  violets,  and 
sweet  smelling  flowers  ever  in  their  windows,  posies  in  their 
hand.     Laurentius  commends  water-lillies,  a  vessell  of  warm 
water  to  evaporate  in  the  room,  which  will  make  a  more  de- 
lightsome perfume,  if  there  be  added  orange  flowers,  pills  of 
citrons,  rosemary,  cloves,  bayes,  rose-water, rose-vinegar,  bel- 
zoin,  ladaiium,  styrax,  and  such  like  gums,  which  make  a 
pleasant  and  acceptable  j)erfume.     ^Bessardus  Bisantinus  pre- 
fers the  snioak  of  juniper  to  melancholy  persons,  which  is  in 
great  request  with  us  at  Oxford,  to  sweeten  our  chambers. 
'^Guianerius  prescribes  the  aire  to  be  moistened  with  water, 
and  sweet  herbs  boiled  in  it,  vine  and  sallow-leaves,  &c.  ®to 
besprlbkle  the  ground  and  posts  with  rose-water, rose-vinegar, 
which  Avicenna  much  approves.  Of  colours  it  is  good  to  be- 
hold green,  red,  yellgw,  and  white,  and  by  all  means  to  have 
light  enough  with  windows  in  the  day,  wax  candles  in  the 
night,  neat  chambers,  good  fires  in  winter,  merry  companions; 
for,  though  melancholy  persons  love  to  be  darke  and  alone, 
yet  darkness  is  a  great  encreaser  of  the  humour. 

Although  our  ordinary  aire  be  good  by  nature  or  art,  yet  it  is 
not  amiss,  as  1  have  said,  still  to  alter  it;  no  better  physickfor 
a  melancholy  man  than  change  of  aire  and  variety  of  places,  to 
travel  abroad  and  see  fashions.  ^  Leo  Afer  speakes  of  many  of 
his  countrymen  so  cured,  without  all  other  physick;  amongst 

>  Fines  Morison^  part.  1.  c.  4.  i>AltuinaniSj  cap.  7.  Brnel.  ^  Aer  sit  locidos, 

bene  olens,  hamidas.  Montaltas  idem.  ca.  26.  Olfactas  reram  snavinm.  Liaiirentias, 
G.  S.  c  Ant  PhilofiL  cap.  de  melaiic.         ^  Tract.  15.  c.  9.    £z  redolentibas  her- 

.  his  et  foliis  vitis  viniferse,-  salicis,  &c.  «  Pavimentiini  aceto  et  aqo&  rosace&  inromrp, 
Laurent  c.  8.    .    ^  Lib.  1.  caow.  de  morb.  Afromm.    In  Nigritamm  regione  tantaaeris 

.  .  temperies,  ut  si^uis  alibi  morooaus  eo  adyehatur,  optimte  statna  saoitali  restitoatar; 
qaoa  malUs  accidisse  ipse  meis  ooulis  vidi. 
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tbe  Negroes,  fAcrtf  w  «ttcA  an  excellent  aire^  thai  ^.anytyf 
them  he  sick  elsewhere^  and  brought  thither^  he  is  instantly  re- 
covered;  of  which  he  was  often  an  eycrwitness.    ^Lipsius, 
Zuinger,  and  some  other,  adde  as  much  of  ordinary  travell. 
No  man^  saith  Lipsius,  in  an  epistle  to  Phil.  Lanoius,  a  noble 
friend  of  his,  now  ready  to  make  a  voyage,  ^can  be  suck  a 
stock  or  stoncy  whom  that  pleasant  speculation  of  countriesy 
cities^  towns^  rivers^  will  not  ctffect.     *^  Seneca  the  philoso- 
pher was  infinitely  taken  with  the  sight  of  Scipio  Africanus 
house,  near  Einternum,  to  view  those  old  buildings,  cisterns^ 
bathes,  tombs,  &c.     And  how  was  ^  Tully  pleased  with  the 
sight  of  Athens,  to  behold  those  ancient  and  faire  buildings, 
wuh  a  remembrance  of  their  worthy  inhabitants.  Paulus  iEmi- 
lius,  that  reaownttd  Roman  captain,  after  he  had  conquered 
Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Maeetlonia,  and  now  niade  an  end  of 
his  tedious  wars,  though  he  had  been  long  absent  from  Rome, 
and  much  there  desired,  about  the  beginning  of  autumne  (as 
«Livy   describes  it)  made  a  pleasant  peregrination  all  over 
Greece,  accompanied  with  his  son  Scipio,  and  Aihenseus  the 
.brother  of  king  Eumenes,  leaving  the  charge  of  his  army  with 
Sulpitius  Gallus.     By  Thessaly  he  went  to  Delphos,.  thence  to 
Megaris,  Aulis,  Athens,  Argos,  Lacedsemon,  Megalopolis,  &c. 
He  took  great  content,  exceeding  delight,  in  that  his  voyag^e ; 
as  who  doth  not  that  shall  attenipt  the  like,  though  his  travell 
be  adjactationem  magis  quam  ad  usum  reipub.  (as  ^one  well 
observes)  to  cracke,  gaze,  see  fine  sights  and  fashions,  spend 
time,  rather  than  for  his  own  or  publike good ?  (asitistomany 
gallants  that  travel  out  their  best  daies,  together  with  their 
means,   manners,  honesty,  religion)   yet  it  availeth  howso- 
ever.   For  peregrination  charmes  our  senses  with  such  un- 
speakable and  sweet  variety,  «that  some  count  him  un- 
bappy  that  n^ever  travelled,  a  kinde  of  prisoner,  and  pity 
his  case,  that  from  his  cradle  to  his  old  age  beholds  the  same 
still;  still,  still  the  same,  the  same  :  insomuch  that  >" Rhasis 
(cont.  Hk.  I.  Tract.  2.)  doth  not  only  commend  but  ien- 
joyn  travell,  and  such  variety  of  objects,  to  a  melancholy 
!man,  and  to  lye  in  divers  innes,  to  be  drawn  into  sever  all 
companies.     Montaltus  (cap.  86)  and  many  neotericks  are  of 
'  the  same  minde.  Celsus  adviseth  iiim,  therefore,  that  will  con- 
tinue his  health,  to  have  variam  vitce  genus^  diversity  of  call- 
ings, occupations,  to  be  busied  about,  ^sometimes  to  live  in* 

*  Lib.  de  peregrinat.'  >>Epi8t.  S.  cen.  1.    Nee  quigqaam  tarn  lapis  ant  fratex, 

qnein  non  titiUat  amoena  ilia,  variaqae  spectio  locorunij   nrbinm,   gentiiim,  &c. 
c  Epist.  8§.     ^  ^^  lib.  de  legibns.  « Lib.  45. ,   ^        fKecJkerman,  praefat 

p'olu.   *  ir  Fines  Idorisbn,  c.  3.  part  1.  ^Mutatio  de  loco  in  locum,  itinera 

et-viagia  longa  et  indeterminata,  et  hospitare  in  diverns.diy^rqoriis.     ^     '^Modo  niri 
-ewe,  modo  in  urbf,  s^piuii  in  agro  vejiari>  See.    ; 
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ike  city 9  $ometme8  in  the  counftey  ;  now  to  itudy  or  work,  to  be 
intent^  then  again  to  hawk  or  hunt,  swim^  run,  ride,  or  exercise 
himself.  A  good  prospect  done  will  ease  melancholy,  as 
Comesius  contends,  lib.  2.  c.  7.  de  Sale.  Hie  citizens  of  ^  mr- 
cino,  saith  he,  otherwise  penned  in,  melancholy,  and  stirring 
little  abroad,  are  much  delighted  with  that  pleasant  prospect 
their  city  hath  into  the  sea,  which,  like  that  of  old  Athens,  be- 
sides ^gina,  Salamina,  and  many  pleasant  islands,  had  all  the 
variety  of  delicious  objects:  spare  those  Neapolifanes,  and  in- 
habitants of  Genua,  to  see  the  ships,  boats,  and  passengers, 
go  by,  out  of  their  windows,  their  whole  cities  bemg  sited  on 
the  ^ide  of  an  hill,  like  Pera  by  Constantinople,  so  that  each 
house  almost  hath  a  free  prospect  to  the  sea,  as  some  part  of 
London  to  the  Hiames:  or  to  have  a  free  prospect  all  over  the 
city  at  once,  as  at  Granado  in  Spain,  and  Fez  in  Africk,  the 
river  running  betwixt  two  declininghills,  the  steepness  causeth 
each  house  almost  as  well  to  oversee,  as  to  be  overseen  of  the 
rest.  Every  country  is  full  of  such  ^delightsome  prospects,  as 
Well  within  land  as  by  sea,  as  Hermon  and<^Rania  in  Palsestina^ 
Cotako  in  Italy,  thetopofTftygetus,orAcrocorinthus,  that  old 
decked  castle  in  Corinth,  from  which  Peloponnesus,  Greece, 
the  Ionian  and  ^gsean  seds^  were^  semel  et  simul,jit  one  view 
ito  be  taken.  In  Egypt  the  square  top  of  the  great  Pyramis  SOO 
yards  in  height,  and  so  the  sultans  palace  in  Grand  Cairo,  the 
country  being  plain,  hath  a  marvellous  faire  prospect,  as  well 
over  Nilus,  as  that  grpat  city,  five  Italian  miles  long,  and  ti^o 
broad,  by  the  riverside :  from  mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem  the  holy 
land  is  or  all  sides  to  be  seen.  Such  high  places  are  infinite : 
with  us,  those  of  the  best  note  are  Glassenbury  tower,  Bever 
castle,  Rodway  Grange,  ^ Walsby  in  Lincolnshire,  where  I 
lately  received  a  real  kindness  by  the  munificence  of  the  right 
Irouotirable  my  noble  lady  and  patroness,  the  Lady  Frances 
countess  dowager  of  Exeter ;  and  two  amongst  the  rest,  which 
t  may  not  omit  for  vicinities  sake,  Oldbury  in  the  confines  of 
Warwickshire,  where  1  have  often  looked  about  me  with 
grieat  delight,  at  the  foot  of  which  hill«I  was  born;  and  Han- 
pury  in  Stafibrdshire,  contiguous  to  which  i^  Falde  a  pleasslnt 
viHa^e,  and  an  ancient  patrimony  belonging  to  our  family, 
now  in  the  possession  of  ipine  elder  brother  William  Burton, 
esqdire.  ^mrclav  the  Scot  commends  that  of  Greenwich 
tower  for  one  X>f  the  b^st  prospects  in  Europe,  to  se6  London 
on  the  one  side,  the  Thames,  snips,  and  pleasant  meadows,  on 

«^Ia  Catalonm  in  Spaine.  b  Laiidatarqae  domuB,  li^igos  qnie  proq[ncii  iigros. 

c  Many  towns  there  are  of  that  name,  aaith  AdricomioB^  all  high-sited.  d  Lately 

resided  for  some  speciall  reasons.  «  At  Lindley  in  Lecestershire,  the  pos- 

session and  duelling  place  ofHalph  Barton,  ISfii^fm,  nqr  iatc  deeeased  father.         f  In 
Iconammoram. 
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* 

4ie  o^er.  There  be  those  that  saj  as  much  and  more  of  S^ 
Harki^  steeple  in  Venice.  Yet  these  are  too  great  a  distance; 
^pmcf  are  espedally  affected  tdth  such  objects  as  be  near,  to  see 
passeng'ers  go  by  in  some  great  rode  way,  or  boats  in  a  river, 
tn:8ubje(itimjhrum  despicerey  to  oversee  a  fair,  a  market- 
place, or  out  of  a  pleasant  window  into  some  thorough-fare 
street  io  behold  a  continual  concourse,  a  promiscuous  route, 
coming  and  ^oing,  or  a  multitude  of  spectators  at  a  theater, 
a  maske,  or  some  such  like  shew.  But  I  rove:  the  sum  is  thiF, 
that  variety  oif  actions,  objects,  aire,  places^  are  excellent  good 
in  this  infirraity  andt  all  others,  goou  for  man,  good  for  beast. 
""'Cofistantine  tne  emperour  (/ifi,  18.  cap.  13  ex  Leontio)  holds 
itdfi  otHycwefar  rotten  sheep^  and  any  manner  ofsicke  cattel. 
liselius  a  l^nte  £ugubinus,  that  great  doctor,  at  the  latter  end 
of  mauy  of  his  consultations,  (as  commonly  he  doth  set  down 
what  success  his  pbysik  had)  in  melancholy  most  especially 
approves  of  this  above  all  other  remedies  whatsoever,  as  ap- 
pears, consults  6d.  consuH.  939^  S^c.  ^Many  other  things 
nelped;  but  chanae  ofaiire  wcLs  that  which  wrought  the  cure, 
ami  did  most  good.  ''  if  * 


MEMB.  IV. 
Exercise  rectified  of  Body  and  Minde.' 

JL  O  that  great  inconvenience,  which  comes  on  the  one  side 
by  immoderate  and  unseasonable  exercise,  too  much  solitari- 
nei^'^ftd  idlene^  ori  the  other,  must  be  opposed,  as  an  anti- 
dote, a  moderate  and  seasonable  use  of  it,  and  that  both  of 
b6dy  and  ihinde,  as  a  most  materiall  circumstance,'ipuch  con- 
dttcmg  to  tbis.cure',ahd  to  the  geneMll  preservation  of  our  health. ' 
llie  beavei^  themselves  run  continually  round ;  the  sun  riseth 
and  sels;  the  Aiopnincreaseth  and  decreasetb;  stars  anidpfanets 
keep  thefl^constant  motions ;  the  aire  is  still  tossed  by  the  winds  ; 
tbe  wate^  eband  floW,  to  their  conserration  no  doubt,  to  teach 
iB»  thai  we  shoiild  ever  be  in  actiop .  For  whidi  cause  Hieroin 
ftf^scribesRusticus  the  monk,  that  he  be  al  wayes  occupied  aJbottt 
sidihe  busYDess  6rf>ther,  .^if^^  the  devilldonotjindehim  idle* 
"^^^eca  Wbtdd  %ave  a  man  do  sonieihing,  though  it  be  to  ito 
purpose.     ^Xenophon  wisheth  one  rather  to  play  at  tables, 

s 

*-  !^Bgr0tantes  oves  in  allmnlocmn  treinspoitatfd^  voxA,  nt  iiliikm  ttSr^m  et  aqcniik  par- 
tici^ai^4>  coaleseanl  et  corroborentoF.  .  b  AKa  ntilia  \  «ed  ex  umtatione  acris  po- 
tiMiteaitt  comtttBi  c  N<$  te  daenioii  6t!oidniki  mvenlat.  ^  P^stat  alidd  agere  . 

q«i«s  tilhiK     - '     «  Lib.'  3.  ^  dictSs'  Sociratis.  Qtii*  tevleiis  et  riiak  excitan^o  Ttacaat, 
iUiqiBdfaciimtyetsiUcerethiriifeHort(as«te.  ^' 
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dice,  or  make  a  tester  of  himself  (though  he  might  be  far 
better  imploved)  than  do  uothins^.  ^Tbe  Egyptians  of  old,  and 
many  flourishing  commonwealths  since,  have  enjoyned  labour 
and  exercise  to  all  sorts  of  men,  to  be  of  some  vocation  and 
calling,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  time,  to  prevent  those 
grievous  mischiefs  that  come  by  idleness  \for^  dsjbdderywhipy 
and  burthen^  belong  to  theasse^so  meat,  correction^  andworke, 
unto  the  servant,  Ecclus.  33.  23.  The  Turks  injoyn  all  men 
whatsoever,  of  what  degree,  to  be  of  some  trade  or  other :  the 
OTand  Siguier  himseltis  not  excused.  ^  In  our  memory 
(saith  Sabellicus)  Mahomet  the  Turke,  he  that  conquered 
Greece^  at  that  very  time  when  he  heard  ambassadours  of' other 
princes^  did  either  carve  or  cut  wooden  spoones,  or  frame  some- 
thing upon  a  table.  ^  This  present  sultan  makes  iSbtches  for 
bows.  The  Jews  are  most  severe  in  this  examination  of  time. 
All  wel-^overned  places,  towns,  families,  and  every  discreet 
person  will  be  a  law  unto  himself.  But,  amongst  us,  the  badge 
of  gentry  is  idleness :  to  be  of  no  calling,  not  to  labour  (for 
that's  derogatory  to  their  birth),  to  be  a  meer  spectator,  a  drone, 
fruges  coti^umere  natus,  to  have  no  necessary  employment  to 
busie  himself  about  in  cl^urch  and  connnoiiwealth  (some  few 

Soverners  excepted),  but  to  rise  to  eat^  Sf'c.  to  spend  his 
ayes  in  hawking,  hunting,  &c.  and  such  like  disports  and  re- 
creations (^  which  our  casuists  tax),  are  the  sole  exercise  almost 
and  ordinary  actions  of  our  nobility,  and  ixi  which  they  are 
too  immoderate.  And  thence  it  comes  to  pass,  fhat  in  city  and 
country  so  many  grievances  of  body  and  mind,  and  this  ferall 
disease  of  melancholy  so  frequently  rageth,and  now  domineers 
almost  all  over  Europe  amongst  our  great  ones.  They  know 
not  how  to  spend  their  times  (disports  excepted,  which  are  all 
their  business),  what  to  .do,  or  otherwise  how  to  bestow 
themselves ;  like  our  modern  Frenchmen,  that  had  rather  lose 
a  pound  of  blood  in  a  single  combate,*than  a  drop  of  sweat  in 
ainy  honest  labour.  Every  man  almost  hath  something  or 
other  to  employ  himself  about,  some  vocation,  some  trade :  but 
they  do  all  by  ministers  and  servants;  ad  otia  duntaxatse  natos 
existimant,  imo  ad  sui  ipsius  plerumque  et  aliorum  pernicieniy 
«  as  one  freely  taxeth  such  kinde  qf  m^n :  they  are  all  for  pas- 
times; 'tis  all  their  study;  all  their  invention  tends  to  this  alone, 
to  drive  away  time,  as  if  they  were  born,  some  of  them,  to  no 
other  ends.    Therefore  to  correct  and  avoid  these  errors  and 


•  AmaBis  compelled  every  man  once  a  year  to  tell  how  he  liyeol.  >>  Noetri 

'  memorilL  MahometeS  Othomanas^  qai  Greecie  imperinm  subyertit,  cam  oratonim  pbsto- 

l^ta  aadiret  exterarum  gentiam,  cochleari  lignea  assidae  caelabat,  aat  aliqnid  intaboli 

affingebat  c  Saqds^  fol.  37.  of  bis  vojage  to  Jerasalem.  ^  Perkins  cases 

:4>C:ConMience,  1. 3.  c.  4.  \].  S.  ^'Lascinns  Gmnnio. 
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inconveniences,  our  uivfnes,  pbysiciahs,  and  politicians,  so'^ 
much  labour,  and  so  seriously  exhort :  and  for  this  disease  in 
particular,  ^there  can  be  no  better  cure  than  contihuall  business^ 
as  Rhasis  holds,  to  have  some  employment  or  other^  which 
may  set  their  minde  aworke^  ana  distract  their  coffiiations. 
Riches  may  not  easily  be  had  without  labour  and  industry,  nor 
learning  without  study;  neither  can  our  health  be  preserved 
without  bodily  exercise.  If  it  be  of  the  body,  Guianerius 
allowes  that  exercise  which  is  gentle,  ^  and  still  after  those 
orcKnary^Hcariow^jwhichmustDe  used  every  morning'.  Mon- 
taltus  (cap.  26)  and  Jason  Pratensis  use  almost  tbe  same 
words,  highly- commending  exercise,  if  it  be  moderate.:  a 
wonderful  helpi'so  used,-  Crato  calls  it,  and  a  great  means  to 
preserve  our  healthy  as  adding  strength  to  the  whole  body,  in-, 
creasing  naturallheat,  by  means  ofwhich,  the  nuttiment  is  well 
concocted  in  the  stomacke,  liver ,  and  veinesy  few  or  no  cru- ' 
dities  left,  is  happily  distributed  over  all  the  body.  Besides,' 
it  expells  excrements  by  sweat,  and  other  insensible  vapours;, 
in  so  much  that  ^  Galen  prefers  exercise  before  all  physick, 
rectification  of  diet,  or  any  regimen  in  what  kinde  soever;  'tis 
Natures  physician.  ^  Fulgentius  (out  of  GovAonmny  deconserv. 
vit»  hom.  lib.  1.  cap.  7)  tearms  exercise  a  spur  of  a  dull  sleepy 
nature,  the  comforter  of  the  members,  cure  of  infirmity,  death 
of  diseases,  destruction  of  all  mischief es  and  vices.  The 
Attest  time  for  exercise  is  a  little  before  dinner,  a  little  before 
supper,  *or  at  any  time  when  the  body  is  empty.  Montanus' 
{consil.  31)  prescribes  it  every  morning  to  nis  patient,  and 
that,  as  scalenus  addes,  after  he  hath  done  his  ordinary  needs, 
rubbed  his  body^  washed  his  hands  and  face,  combed  his  head 
and  gargarized.  What  kinde  of  exercise  he  should  use, 
Galen  tells  us;  lib.  2  et  3.  de  sanit.  tuend.  and  in  what  measure, 
^till  the  body  be  ready  to  sfjoeat,  and  roused  up,  ad  ruborem, 
some  say,  non  ad  sudorem^  lest  it  should  dry  the  body  too 
much;  others  injoyn  those  wholesome  businesses, as  to dio' so  ' 
long  in  his  garden,  to  hold  the  plough,  and  the  like.  Some 
prescribe  frequent  and  violent  labour  and  exercises,  as  sawing 


*  Non  est  cnra  melior  qnam  injangere  iis  necessaria,  et  opportana ;  operam  admini- 
fltratio  illis  magpnin  sanitatis  incrementam,  et  quae  repleant  aniiuos  eonim,  et  iQCatiant 
iis  diversas  cogitationes.  Cont  1.  Tract.  9,  .  >>  Ante  exercitiam,  leves  tpto  corpore 
fricationes  conveniant.  Ad  hunc  morbnm  exercitationes,  qaam  recte  et  sno  tempore 
fiant,  mirifice  conducnnt,  et  sanitatem  taentor^,  &c.  ^  c  Lib.  1.  de  san.  toend. 

d  Bxercitinm  natnnie  dormientis  stimulatio,  membrornni  solatium,  morbomm  medela, 
faga  vitioram«.  medicina  langnornm,  destrnctio  omnium  malornm.    Crato.  e  AU- 

mentis  in  yentricalo  probe  concoctis.  .^  (Jejuno  ventre,  yesicli  et  alvo  ab 

excretfientis  pargato,  fricatis  membris,  lotis  manibns  et  ocolis,  &c.    Lib.  de  atr& 
bile.  €  Qaontqae  corpus  oniversnm  intnmescat,  et  floridam  appareat, 

■adoreroque,  &c. 
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everf  day^  so  loiig  logelber»(^pKl;.4«  Hippoer^left  leottfenndt 
them)  but  that  Ib  in  some  eases,  to«<mie  j^ecMiarineii;  ^the 
most  forbid,  and  will  by  no  iseaBft  Jiaf^  it  go^  fanrther  tbas  a 
begtiming  «^eaty  as  bein^  ^  perilous^  if  it  e]|ceed>      : 

Of  these  laboursr  exercises^  and  reereatidns^  wliicli.aire.like** 
wise  included9|sonie  pipperly  belopg  to  the  bo^Jy^  some^tolbe 
mind,  some  more  easie,  soB»e  h^rdi,  seide  with  delight,  some 
wilihouty  some  within  doMN*s,some.natuFalL,  somearie  attificial}. 
Amongst  bodily  exercises,  Galen  cooiiiiends  ludumparvafpUaif 
to  play  at  ball.:  be  it  with  the  hand  or  i^tket,  in  tennis  comrft8,or 
otherwise,  itexerciseth  each  part  of  the  body,  and  doth  much^ 
good,  so  that  they  sweat  not  top  much «  It  was  in  greatrequ^t 
of  old  amongst  the  Greeks,  Rom9ne(^,B9fbarians,iii(efhtt6ned  by 
I  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  PlioiuSk  Somewrite,  that  AgaiieUa,ft 
fair  maide  of  Corcyra,  was  the  inventor  of  it ;  for  she  pre- 
sented the  first  ball  that  ever  was  tnade,  to  Nausiea,  the  daugb^ 
ter  of  kine*  Alcino^,  nnd  taught  h*er  how  to  use  it. . 

The  ordinary  sports  which  ^re  used  abroad^  are  hawking, 
bunting :  kilares  venandijabore^i  ^  one  ioalls  them,  becanse- 
they  recreate  body  atid  minde.;  ^  another,  ^  theiemt.  exerd&e 
thai  is9  by  which  alone  many  have  been  ^Jreedfrom  allferalt. 
diseases. .,  He^esi^us  (A*^.  1.  ca^.  S7)  relates  of  Herod,  that 
he  was  eased  of  a  grievous  melaiH^oly.by,  that  means.  ,  Plato 
(7  de  leg.)  highly  nias^nifiei^  it,  dividing  it  into  three  parts;  by^ 
land, 'Water,  ayre«  ,  Xeno'pfaon  (in  Cj/rcjMFci«)^a«es  ^ 
great  name,  Deomm  munvsy  the  gift  of  the  Gods^,  a  priaody 
fi|>drt,  which  they  have  ev^  used,saithLaDeius,(<?pi«l;.^..i|il  2} ' 
as  well  for  health  as  pleasure,apd  doattnis  day,  it  being  th^ 
sole  almost  and  ordinary  sport  of  out:  nobkmen  iii  Europe;,  and 
elsewhere  all  over  the  world.  Bc^emus  {de  mot.  ffent.libl  dL 
cap.  12.y  stiles  it  therefore  sludium  nobiSum ;  cwkwiiiiiUer 
venantnr^  quodsibisoUs  Iwere  cdktendnnt;  'tis  tdl  tbeir  study, 
their  exercise,  ordinary  business,  all  their  talk :  and  indeed 
some  dote  too  much  after  it ;  they  can  de  nothing  else,  dis- 
course of  naught  el^..  Paulus  Jbvius  (descr.  Brit)  doth  m 
some  sort  tax  our  ^English  nobility  for  it^for  living  in  the 
country  so  much,  and  too  frequent  use  ofit^  a^  if  they  had  no 
other  means  but  hawking  and  hunting  to  approve  themselves 
gentlemen  with. 

*  Ornnino  todorem  vitent  cap.  7.  lib.  1.    Valesciis  de  Tar.,  i^Bxereidiimfli 

excedaty  valde  pericalosQin.  Salliut  Salmnoi^  dm  remedL  lib.  2.  oap.  1.  cCaiadfeii 
in  Staffordshire.  'Fridievalfias,  Ubl  !•  cap.  S.  Optioui  onuiiam  ^xercitetuMranps. 

miiUi  ab  hac  solammodo  mocbia  liberaU.  ^  <  Joaep}iiis  Qoercctaiiiif,  iuLjfti^ . 

sect.  3.  cop.  11.  Inter  omnia  <;xercitia  pneatantiaD  landem  ineretmB.  ^  /Gbiw  jii 
monte  Pelio,  preceptor  heroDm,eo8  amorbia  animi  venatiobibna  etporia  cibia  tnebater. 
M.  lVi°>*  '  Nobilitat  omnia  fcre  -mrbea  ^Mtidit,  oaatellia  et  bliariova 

coelo  gaiidet>  generisqae  digutatem  nn&  maxima  Teniiitione  et'  falconnm  aacqtiitf 
toetar. 
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Hawkii^f  comes  Deer  to  buntings  the  on^eui  the  airej  as 
the  other  OQ  the  earth,  a  sport  as  mu^  affected  as  the  other^  by 
some  preferred.  ^It  was  never  heard  of  amongst  the  Romans^ 
invented  some-  ISOO  years  since,  and  first  mentioned  by  Fir- 
mieus,  lib.  5*  cap*  8.  The  Greek  emperours  began  it,  and 
now  nothing  so  mquent :  he  is  nobody  tnat  in  the  season  hat]^ 
not  a  hawke  on  his  fist :  a  great  art,  and  ^  many  books  written 
of  it.  It  is  a  wonder  to  hear  ^  what  is  relatpd  of  the  Turkey 
officers  in  this  behalf,  how  many  thousand  men  are  employed' 
about  It,  how  mapy  hawks  of  all  sorts,  how  much  revenewes 
consumed  on  that  only  disport,  how  much*  time  is  spent  at 
Adrianople  alone. every  year  to  that  purpose.  The  "^  Persian 
kings  hawk  after  butterflies  with  spar^rows,  made  to  that  use^ 
and  stares;  lesser  hawks  for  lesser  games  they  have,  and 
bjgg^r  for  the  rest,  that  they  may  produce  their,  sport  to  aH 
seasons.  The  Muscovian  e^uperours  reclaime  eagles  to  iSy 
at  hindes,  foxes,  &c.  and  such  a  one  was  sent  for  a^  present  to 
^  Queen  Elizabeth :  sotne  reclaime  ravens,  castrils,  pies,  &c^ 
and  man  them  for  thehr  pleasures* 

Fowling  is  more  troublesome,  but  all  out  as  delightsome  to 
seme  sorts  of  men,  be  it  with  guns,  lime,  nets,  glacfes,  grinnes^. 
strings,  baits,  pitfalls,  pipes,  calls,  stawking^horses,  setting- 
doggs,  coy-ducks,  &c.  or  otherwise^  Some  much  delight;  to 
take  larks  with  day-nets,  small  birds  with  chaffe^nets,  plovers^ 
partridge,  herons,  suite,  &c.  Henry  the  third,  king  of  Oastile, 
(as  Mariana  the  Jesuite  reports  of  hint,  hb.  3*  eap.  7 J)  was 
much  affected  ^with  catching  ofquailes:  and  many  gentlemen 
take  a  singular  pleasure  at  morning  and  evening  to  go  abroad 
with  their  quaile-pipes,  and  will  take  any  paines  to  satisi^e 
their  del%ht  in  that  kinde.  The  ^  Italians  nave  gardens  fitted- 
to  such  use,  with  nets,  bushes,  glades,  sparing  no  cost  or  in- 
dustry, and  are  very  much  iaffected  with  the  sport.  Tycho- 
Brabe,  that  great  astronomer,  in  the  Chorc^aphy  of  his  Isle 
of  Huena,  and  castle  of  Uraniburge,  puts  down  his  nets,  and 
manner  of  catching  small  birds  as  an  ornament,  and  a  recrea- 
tion, wherein  he  himself  was  sometimes  employed. 

Fishing,  is  a  kinde  of  hunting  by  water,  be.it  with  nets, 
weeles,  baits,  angling  or  otherwise,  and  yeelds  all  out  as  much 
pleasure  to  some  men,  as  dogs,  or  haWks,  ^  when  they  draw 


*  Jos.  Scaliger,  comiiMiiit  in  Cirin.  fol.  344.    Salmath,  23  de  Not.  report  com.  in 
PaDcir.  bDemetriiu  Constantinop.  de  re  accipitnuri&  liber,  a  P.  Oiflar  Latine 

redditna.  ^ias.  episi  AquileB,  Symmadii,  et  Theodotionii  ad  PtolemaBam,  &e. 
c  JLonicems,  Geffirenai  Jovini.  ^  S.  Anthoay  Slierliea  lelatimif . 

•  Haduit  '  Gotnmiciini  aaeopio.  ir  Fines  Morison,  part  3.  c.  8, 

)■  Non  nu^em  vdoptatem  aumo  capiont,  qoam  qui  feras  insectantnr^  ant  missiii 
camboa  conpvelieBdiuit,  qoam  retia  trahentes,  aqaamoias  peoadea  in  ripas  nd* 
docimt 
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their  fish  upon  the  banh,  saith  Nio.  VLense\iui&jS%le$iographi^ 
cap.  S,  speaking  of  that  extraordinary  delight  his  countryi]»eii 
took  in  fishing,  and  in  making  of  pooles.     James  Dubravius, 
that  Moravian,  in  his  book  depisc.  telleth,  how  travelling  by 
the  highway  side  in  Silesia,  he  found  a  nobleman  "^booted  up 
to  the  groines,  wading  himself,'  pulling  the  nets,  and  labour- 
ing as  much  as  any  fisherman  of  them  all :  and  when  some 
belike  objected  to  him  the  baseness  of  his  ofiice,  he  excused 
himself,  ^  that  if  other  men  might  hunt  hares^  why  should  not 
he  hunt  carpes?     Many  gentlemen  in  like  sort,  with  us,  will 
wade  up  to  the  arm-holes,  upon  such  occasions,  and  volun- 
tarily undertake  that  tosatisfie  their  pleasure,  which  apoor  mau 
for  a  good  stipend  would  scarce  be  hired  to  undergo.  Plutarch, 
in  his  book  de  soler.  animal,  speaks  against  all  fishing,^ a«  a 
filthy^  base^  illiberall  imployment^  having  neither  wit  nor 
perspicacity  in  it^  nor  worth  the  labour.     But  he  that  shall 
consider  the  variety  of  baits,  for  all  seasons,  and  pretty  devices 
which  our  anglers  have-invented,  peculiar  lines,  false  flies, 
several!  sleights,  &c.  will  say,- that  it  deserves  like  commen- 
dation, requires  as  much  study  and  perspicacity  as  the  rest, 
and  is  to  be  preferred  before  many  of  tn^m;  because  hawking 
and  bunting  are   very   laborious,  much  riding,  and  many 
dangers  accompany  them;  but  this  is  still  and  quiet :  and  if  so 
be  the  angler  catch  no  fish,  yet  he  hath  a  wholsome  walk  to  the 
brook  side,  pleasant  shad«,  by  the  sweet  silver  streams;  be 
hath  good  aire,  and  sweet  smels  of  fine  fresh  meadow  flowers; 
he  hears  the  melodious  harmony  of  birds;  he  sees  the  swans, 
herons,    diicks,  water-hens,  bootes,  ,&c.   and   many  other- 
fowle,  with  their  brood,  which  he  tbinketh  better  than  the 
noise  of  hounds,  or  blast  of  homes,  and  all  the  sport  that  they 
can  make. 

Many  other  sports  and  recreations  there  be,  much  in  use, 
as  ringing,  bowling,  shooting,  which  Askam  commends  in  a 
just  volume,  and  hath  in  former  times  been  injoyned  by  statute, 
as  a  defensive  exercise,  and  an  "^honour  to  our  land,  as  well 
may  witness  our  victories  in  France ;  keelpins,  tronks,  coits, 
pitching  bars,  hurling,  wrestling,  leaping,  running,  fencing;, 
mustring,  swimming,  wasters,  foiles,  foot-balls,  balown,  quin- 
tans^ &c.  and  many  such,  which  are  the  common  recreations  of 
thecountry  folks;  riding  of  great  horses,  running  at  rings,  tilts 
and  turnaments^horse-races,  wilde-goose  chases,  which  are  the 


,f 


dispo^ofg^ealtifr  tMn!f  and  ^oodio  tb^inirelves,  tboiighttiiiiy 
getltleine^,  by  thut  i^aYfS,  gallop  quite  eut  of  their  fortunes* 
But  tbe  nrost  pleasant  of  all  outtrard  pastimes  is  that  of 
^Aretiasilis,  deambulcaio  per  amiena  loca^  to  make  a  petty 
progress,  a  merry  joarbey  now  and  tben  with  some  good  com-* 
paaions,  to  visit  friends,  see  cities,  castleii,  towtis^ 

t»Visere  ss^pe  amiies  nitidos^  peramoBnaque  Tempe, 
£t  placidas  summis  sectari  in  tnontibus  auras  : 

To  see  the  pleasant  fields,  the  crystall  fbuntaiDS, 
And  take  the  gentle  aire  amongst  the  mountains  : 

^to  walk  amongst  orchards,  gardens,  bowers,  mounts^  and  ar^ 
boars,  artificiafl  wildernesses^  green  thickets,  arches,  groves, 
lawns,  rivulets,  fountai^ns  and  such  like  pleasant  places,  Ifke 
that  Antiochian  I)aphne,  brooks,  pooles,  fisb«ponds,  betwixt 
wooji  and  water,  in  a  fair  meadow,  by  a  river  side,  ^ubi  variof 
avium  cantationes^  florum  cotores^  praforum  Jrutices,  Sftr. 
to  disport  in  some  pleasant  plaip,  park,  run  up  a  steep  hill 
sometimes,  or  sit  in  a  shady  seat,  must  needs  be  a  delectable 
recreation  •  JSottus  principis  ei  domus  nd  deleetationemfdcta^ 
cum  sylvd^  monte,  etpiscind,  vulqo  La  Montagnaf  the  princes 
garden  at  Ferrara,  ®  Schottus  highly  magnifies,  with  the  gtoves, 
mountains,  ponds,  for  a  delectable  prospect :  he  was  much  af- 
fected with  it ;  a  Persian  paradise,  or  pleasant  parke,  could  not 
be  more  delectable  inliis  sight  S.  Bernard,  in  the  descriptioii 
of  his  monastery,  is  almost  ravished  with  the  pleasures  of  it 
A  sick  ^man  (saith  he)  sits  upon  a  green  bank;  and^  when  the 
^og^star  parcheth  theplaines,  and  dries  up  river Sj  he  lies  in  a 
roadie  bowre,  .. 

Fronde  sub  arborea  ferventia  t^mperat  astra, 

andjeei^  his  eyes  with  variety  dj' objects  ^hiearbSy  trees:  andfo 
'Conj^iyrt  his  fnisery^  he  receives  many  delightsome  smels,  and 
Jils  his  ears  with  that  sweet  and  various  harmony  ofhirdes. 
^0od  Ood!  (saith  he)  what  a  company  of  pleasures  hatst 
tJ\ou  made  for  man  !  He  that  should  be  adhiitted  on  a  sud- 
den to  the  sight  of  such  a  palace  as  that  of  Esciiriall  in  Spain, 
or  to  that  which  the  Moores  built  in  Granado,  Fountenblewe 
in  France,  the  Turkes  gardens  in  his  seraglio,  wherein  all 
manner  of  birds  and  beasts  are  kept  for  pleasure,  wolves, 
bears,   lynces,  tygers,  lyons,  elephants^  &c.    or  upon  the 


*Cap.r.  1^  Fracasiorina.      ^      c  Ambalatloties  sabdiales^  qnas  horteiiBe»  aurn 

jninUtrant,  sob  foniide  rificU,  pampinu  yirentibas  concamerat^  ^  Theo- 

phyelat.  <«  Itineittr*  Ital.  fSedetaegrotosoaispiteTiricli;  et  emnincIemiBBtia 

Ganiciilaria  terraM  excoqait,  ei  siccai  flamioa,  ipse  secpras  £i«dei  sab  arborei  i^onde,  H, 
ad  dolttaiasoisoMtmifiiaribtts  said  granttoeaaredolet  species ;  pascit  ocalop  b^rbanini 
■rnuiBitft  viriditas ;  aoreK  raavi  laoddlamiiie  demuket  pictarom  coacentuf  avinin^  &c. 
JDeas  bone'!  <|Qanta  panperibiu  proonras  solatia ! 
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banks  bf  tliiait  Thracian  Bosphorus  :  the  popes  Belvedere  16 
Rome  ^  as  pleasing  as  those  horti  pennies  in  Babylon,  or  that 
Indian  kings  delightsome  gardens  in  ^^lian;  or^ those  famous 
gardens  of  the  Lord  Cantelow  in  France,  could  not  choose, 
though  he  were  never  86  ill  apaid,  but  be  much  recreated  for 
the  time ;  or  many  of  our  noblemens  gardens  at  home.  To 
take  a  boat  in  a  pleasant  eyening,  and  with  musick  ^  to  row 
upon  the  waters,  which  Plutarch  so  much  applaudes,  JSIian 
admires,  upon  the  river  Peneus,in  those  Thessalian  fields  beset 
with  green  bay es,^where  birdsso  sweetly  sing,  that  passengers, 
enchanted  as  it  were  with  their  heavenly  musick,  omnium  la- 
borum  'et  curarum  obliviscaniur^  forget  forthwith  all  labours, 
care  and  grief;  ^r  in  a  gundilo  through  the  grande  canale  in 
Venice,  to  see  those  gpodly  palaces',  must  needs  refresh  and 
,  give  content  to  a  melancholy  dull  spirit..  Or  to  see  the  inner 
roomes  of  a  fair-built  and  sumptuous  sediiice,  as  that  of  the 
Persian  kings  so  much  renowned  by  Diodorus  and  Curtius,  in 
which  all  was  almosti^eaten  gold,  ^chaires,  stooles,  thrones, 
tabernacles,  and  pillars  of  gold,  plane  trees,  and  vines  of  gold, 
grapes  of  precious  stones,  all  the  other  ornaments  of  pure  gold, 

.    (^  Fulget  gemma  toris,  et  iaspide  fulva  supellex ; 
Strata  micant  Tyrio )  .  . 

with  sweet  odours  and  perfumes,  generous' wines,  opiparous 
fare,  &c.  besides  the  gallantest  young  men,  the  fairest  «  vir- 
gins, puelke  scitulce  ministranies^  the  rarest  beauties  the  world 
coYild  afford,  and  those  set  out  with  costly  and  curious  attires^ 
ad  stuporem  usque  spectantium,  with  exquisite  musick,  as  id 
!^  Trimalchions  house,  in  every  chamber,  sweet  voices  ever 
sounding  day  and  night,  incomparabiKs  luxus^  all  delights 
and  pleasures  in  each  kinde  which  to  please  %he  senses  could 
possibly  be  devised  or  had,  convive  coronath  deliciis  ebriit 
^c.  Telemachus  in  Homer  is  brought  in  as  pne  ravished  al- 
most, at  the  sightof  that  magnificent  palace,  and  rich  fiirniture 
of  Menelaus,  when  he  beheld 

* 

i-Erisfulgorem,  et  resonantia  tectacoru$co  . 
Auro«  atque  electro  nitido,  sectoque  elephaato» 
Argentoque  simul.     Talis  Jovis  ar4ua  sedes, 
Aulaque  Coelicoliim  stellans  splendescit  Olympo. 


•  D1od.SH)u)iifJib.2. 


b  Lib.  13.  'de  animal,  isaok  13. 


cPetGilltiii^ 


Paal.  Hentzerus,  Itinenff.  Itatiaj,  1617.    Jod.  Sibcems,  Itinerar.  GaBiB,  1617. 
lib.  1.  qoeest  4.*  ^  Jocaitdissiuia  deambulatio  jaxta  mare,  et  navigatio  prape 

terraitt.— In  atr&qae  flnunnis  rip&.  «  Aarei  panea,  anrea  opaonia.  ▼!«  B»r- 

garitanim  aceto  sabacta,  &c.  ^  'Lncan.  g  SOOjpelUcea,  pociUatoret,  dt 

princendK  ianaDieTi,  paeri  loti^nrpnrli  indnti.  &c.  ex  ommani  pulckritiidiiie-delNti. 
^  UbI  uuiaia  cantu  Btsrp-jut.  iOJyu.  3. 
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Such  gUtt^p^  of  gold  and  brightest  brass  to  shiqe^ 
Cleer  amber^  sliver  pure,  and  ivory  so  fine  ; 
Jupiters  lofty  palace  where  the  gods  do  dwell. 
Was  even  such  a  one,  and  did  not  excell. 

It  will  lax€tre  miimosy  refresh  the  isoule  of  man,  to  see  fair* 
huilt  cities,  streets,  theaters,  temples,  obelisks,  &c.  The  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem  was  so  fairly  built  of  white  marbfe,  with  so 
many  pyramids  covered  with  gold  ;  tectnmque  templijfulvo 
coruscans  auroy  nimxo  suofulgore  obccecahat  oculos  itineran" 
tiitm,  was  so  glorious  and  so  glistered  afar  off,  that  the  spec- 
tators might  not  well  abide  the  sight  of  it.  But  the  inner 
parts  were  all  so  curiously  set  out  with  cedar^,^  gold,  jewels, 
&c.  (as  he  said  of  Cleopatras  palace  in  Egypt, 


Crassumque  trabes  absconderataurum) 


that  the  beholders  were  amazed.  What  so  pleasant  as  to  see 
some  pageant  or  sight  go  by,  as  at  coronations,  weddings,  and 
such  like  solemnities; — to  see  an  embassadour  or  a  prince  met, 
received,  entertained  with  masks,  shewe,  fireworks,  &c. — to 
see  two  kings  fight  in  single  combat,  as  Porus  and  Alexander, 
Canutus  and  Edmond  Ironside,  Scanderbeg  and  Ferat  Bassa 
the  Ti!irke,  when  not  honour  alone  but  life  it  self  is  at^^take, 
(as  the  ^  poet  of  Hector, 


>nec  enim  pro  tergore  iauri, 


Pro  bove  nee  certamen  erat,  quee  pre^mfa  cursiis 
Esse  solent,  sed  pro  magui  vitdque  aaitn^ue 
Hectoris);- — 

to  behold  a  battle  fought,  like  that  of  Crescy,  or  Agencourt,  or 
Poictiers,  qua  fiesdoj  (saith  Froissard)  an  vetustcts  ullam  pro^ 
Jerreposint  clariorem; — to  see  one  of  Caisars  triumphs  in  old 
Rome  revived,  or  the,  like ; — to  bee  present  at  an  mterview,' 
*  as  that  famous  of  Henry  the  8*,  and  Franqis  the  first,  so 
much  renowned  all  over  Europe;  ubi  tanto  apparatu  (saith 
Hubertius  Vellius)  tamque  triumphali  pompd  umbo  reges  cum 
eorum  conjugibus  coiSre^  ut  nulla  unquam  ostas  tarn  cekbHa 
J^esta  viderit  aut  audierit^  no  age  ever  saw  the  like.  So. in- 
finitely pleas'ant  are  such  shews,  to  the  sight  of  which  often 
times  they  will  come  hunredths  of  miles,  give  any  mony  for 
a  place,  and  remember  many  years  after  with  singular  delight. 
Bodine,  when  he  was  embassadourin  England,  said  he  saw  the 
nobleman  go  in  their  robes  to  the  parliament  house,  summd 
cum  jucuudit/ite  vidimus;  he  was  much  affected  with  the 
sight  of  it.     Pomponius  Columna,  saithJoviusinhislife^saw 


•  LueRn.  I.  ?•  b  niad..IO.  c  Betwixt  Ard«s  and  Gaines,  1&19. 
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13  trenclimen,  and  i^o  many  Italitms,  ottcb  fight  for  a  whole 
l^rmy  :  quodjucundigsimunispeetadHlumin  vitd  dick  sud^  the 

Eleasantest  sight  thait^Ter  he  saw  in  his  life;  Who  would  not 
a ve  been  affected  with  such  a  spectacle  ?  Or  that  single  com- 
bat of ''Breaute  the  Frenchman^  and  Anthony  Sqhets  a  Ihitcb- 
man»  before  the  walls  of  Sylvaducis  in  Brabant,  anno  1600. 
They  were  22  horse  on  the  one  side,  as  many  on  the  other, 
which,  like  levies  Horatii,  Torquati,  and  Corvini,  fought  for 
their  own  glory  and  countries  honour,  in  the  sight  and  view  of 
their  whoTe  city  and  army.  ^When  Julius  Cassar  warred 
about  the  bankes  of  Rhene,  there  came  a  barbarian  prince 
to  see  him  and  the  Boman  army ;  and  when  he  had  bebeld 
Caesar  a  good  while,  ^  /  see  the  gods  now  (saith  he)  which  be-- 
fore  I  heard  ofinecfeliciorem  ullam  vitce  mew  out  optavi  out 
sensi  diem  :  if  was  the  ha^pie^  day  that  ever  he  had  in  bis  life. 
Such  a  sight  alone  were  able  of  it  self  to  drive  away  melanr 
choly ;  if  not  foi"  ever,  yet  it  must  needs  expel!  it  for  a  time. 
Radzivilius  was  much  taken  with  the  bassas  palace  in  Cairo; 
and,  amongst  many  other  objects  which  that  place  afforded, 
with  that  solemnity  of  cutting  the  bankes  of  Nilus,  by  Im- 
bram  Bassa,  when  it  overflowed,  besides  two  or  three  hundred 

Siilded  gallies  on  the  water,  he  saw  two  millions  of  men  ga- 
ered  together  on  the  land,  with  turbants  as  white  as  snow; 
and  twas  a  gbodlysight.  The  very  reading  of  feasts,  triumphs, 
interviews,  nuptials,  tilts,  turtiaments,  combats,  and  mono- 
machies,  is  most  acceptable  and  pleasan  t..  ^  Fran  ciscus  Modi  us 
hath  made  a  large,  collection  of  such  solemnities  in  two  great 
tomes,  which  who  so  will  may  peruse.  ,  The  inspection  alone 
of  those  curious  iconographies  of  temples  and  palaces,  as  thai 
of  the  Lateran  church  in  Albertus  Durer,  that  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  in  « Josephus,  Adricooyqs,  and  Villalpandus :  that 
of  the  Escuriall  in  Guadas,  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  in  Pliny, 
IVWos  golden  palace  in  Rome,  ^Justinians  in  Constantineople, 
that  Peruvian  Ingos  in  ^Cusco,  te^  7wn  ab  hominibus,  sea  a 
dannoniiSf  constructum  videatur;  S.  Marks  in  Venice  b¥ 
lepnatius,  with  many  such  •  priscorum  artificum  opera  (saita 
that  ^interpreter  of  Pausanias)  the  rare  workmanship  of  those 
i^ncientiJTOeks,  in  theater^s,  obelisks,  temples^  statues,  gold* 
silver,  i#or^,  marble  images,,  non  minorejiermej  quvm  legtin^ 
tur,  qudm  quum  cernimtuty  animum  deleetatione  compd^mt^ 
affect  one  as  much  by  reading  almost,  as  by  sight*. 

t 

•  Senertiiia^  in  deKciis,  fol.  4S7.  Veterl  Horatioram  exempio,  virtate  et  sncceua  ad- 
mirabili,  cssis  hostibas^lZ  in  conapecta  patriae^  &c.  >>  Patercaloa,  vol.  post. 

«  Qnoa  antea  aodivi,  inouit,  hodie  vidi  DeoM.  ^iPaodectsB  Triumph.  foL 

•  Lib.  6.  cap.  14.  d'e  bello  Jud.  f  Procopius..  r  Laet.  jib.  10.  Amer. 

daatiript.  ''Romaliu  Amaaens,  prvfat.  PaiMui.    ' 
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The  country  iiath  his  recreatibiisy  the  city*  his  several  gym* 
nicks  and  exercises,  may-games,  feasts,  wakes,  and  merry  meet- 
ings, to  solace  themselves*  The  very  being  in  the  country,  that 
life  it  self,  is  a  sufficient  recreation  to  some  men,  to  enjoy  such 
pleasi^res,  as  those  old  patriarks  did.  Dioclesianthe  emperour 
was  so  much  affected  with  it,  that  he  gave  over  his  scepter,  and 
turned  gardhier.  Constantine  wrote  20  books  of  husbandry. 
Lysander,  when  embassadours  came  to  see  him,  bragged  of 
nothing  more,  than  of  his  orchard:  hi  sunt  ordines  met/  What, 
shall  1  say  of  Cincinnatus,  Cato,TuIly,  and  many  such?  how 
have  they  been  pleased  with  it,  to  prune,  plant,  inoculate,  and 
graft,  to  shew  so  manyseverall  kindes  of  pears^  apples^  plums, 

peaches,  &c. 

»  .    ■  ■ 

*  Naoc  captare  feras  laqueo,  nunc  failere  visco, 
Atqae  etiam  magnos  capibus  circmndare  salins, 
Insidias  avibus  moUri,  incendere  vepres* 

Sometimes  with  traps  deceive,  with  line  and  string 
To  catch  wild  birds  and  beasts,  encompassing 
The  grove  with  dogs,  and  out  of  bushes  firing. 

*         ■     ■  et  nidos  avium  scrutari,  &c. 

Jupundus,  in  his  preface  to  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  &c.  put  out 
by  him^  confesseth  of  himself,  that  he  was  mightily  delighted^ 
with  these  husbandry  studies,  and  took  extraordinary  pleasure 
in  them.  If  the  tb^orick  or  speculation  can  so'  mucn  affect, 
what  shall  the  place  and  exercise  itself,  thepractick  part,  do? 
The  same  confession  I  find  in  Herbastein,  Forta,  Camerarius, 
and  many  others,  which  have  written  of  that  subject.  If  my 
^testimony  were  ought  worth,  I  could  say  as  much  of  myself; 
I  am  vere  ScUurninus ;  no  man  ever  took  more  delight  in 
springs,  woods,  groves,  gardens,  walks,  fishponds^  rivers,  &c. 
But 

Tantalus  a  labi'is  sitiens  fugientia  captat 
Flumina ; 

and  so  do  I :  velle  licet ;  potiri  non  licet.  ^ 

Every  palace,  every  city  almost  hath  his  peculiar  walkes, 
cloysters,  tarraces,  groves,  theaters,  pageants,  gamei^,  and  seve- 
ral! recreations;  every  country,  some  professed  gyronicks,  to 
exhilarate  tiieir  minds,  and  exercise  their  bodyes.  The  ''Greeks 
had  their  Olympian,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  Nemean  games,  in  ho- 
nour of  Neptune,  Jupiter,  Apollo;  Athens,  hers;  some  for  ho- 
nour, garlands,  crowns;  for  *^beauty,  dancing,  running,leaping, 

'^Wir^*  !•  Geor.         ^fioteros,  lib.  3.  polit  cap.  1.         <'See  At)i€ii(«ns/dipvfMK>. 


4}*  Cure  of  Mekmsholy.         [Part  S.  See.  2 

ft  blessing  to  his  heart,  aod  loany  a  good  vedcKng^  ^limnr 
such  merry  meetings  mi^ht  be  be  at,  ia  pkake  himMfmih 
ike  siffki^  and  others  with  the  narrdihn  of  it.  .Neires  aura 
generally  welcome  to  all  our  ears :  avide  audivnu ;  aure9 
enim  hominum  novitate  Icsvantur  (^  as  Pliny  obsenres),  we 
long  after  rumour,  to'  hear  and  listen  to  it^  ^  densiim  htimeris^ 
Hint  aure  vralgns*  We  are  most  part  too  inqirisittVe  ^nd  apt 
to  hearken  after  newes;  which  Csesar  in  his  "^.CoramieDtarieflF 
observes  of  the  old  Ganles;-  they  would  be  enqnirtag  of  eFeiy 
carrier  and  passenger,  what  they  had  heard  or  seent  what 
newes  abroad? 


■quid  tolo  fiat  in  orbe. 


Quid  Seres,  quid  Thraces  Agaot»  ^ ecrata  novercte, 

l£x  pu6ri,  qui^  amet,  lk<i^ 

'  •   • 

|M  at  ftQ  ordinaiy  with  us,  bakehouse,  or  barbc^rs  shop.  When 
that  great  GonsalFa  i^as  upon  sotpe  displeasure  confined  hj 
king  Ferdinand  to  the  city  of  Loxa  in  Andalusia,  th^..onely 
pomfort  (saith  *"  Jovins)  be  had  to  ease  bi^me>l$^Pcboly  tlK>fightSff 
was  to  hear  newes,  and  to^  listen  after  those  ordipary  oe<|||f« 
rents,  which  were  brpught  him,  cumprifms^^ :  by  letters  , of 
otherwise  out  of  the  repiptesf:  part  of  EtM*opev  Some  mens 
whole  delight  is  to  take  tpbacco,  and  drin^  all  day . long  i|i  a 
tavern  or  alehouse^  to  discourse,  sing,  jest,  rqare,  tal^  0f  a 
cock  Qnd  bull  over  a  pot,  &c.  or*  when  three  or  fdur  good 
companions  meet,  tell  old  stories  by  the  fire  side,  or  in  the 
sun,  as  old  folkes  usually  d^^  9^^  aprici  memmSre  ^eneg^  re- 
merobring  afresh  and  with  pleasure  ancient  matters,,  and  ^9ch 
like  accidents,  which  happ^'lied  in  their  yoftiiger.  ye^fa 
Others  best  pastioi^  is  to  game:  nothing  to  tbi^m^^Q  pj^as^lit^ 

^  Hie  Veneri  induiget,  hunc  decoquit  alea.      ■  - 

Many  too  nicely  take  exceptions  at  cardes,  ^tables,  and  dice, 
and  such  mixt  lusorious  lots  (whom  Gataker  well  confutes), 
which,  though  they  be  honest  recreations  in  themselves,  yet 
may  justly  be  otherwise  excepted  at,  as  they  ai*e.often  abused, 
and  forbidden  as  things  most  pernicious;  hisanam  rem  et 
damnpsam,  ^'Lemnius  calls  it ;  for^^  most  party  ii.Hiese^^ind  qf 

• 

a  O  Dii !  flimilibafli  sspe  conviviis  date  nt  ipse  videndo  deketetar,  f  t jpottmidaB  aar- 
nmdo  delectet  Theod.  prodromas  Amonim,  dial,  interpret.  Giloerto  Gaoliaki. 
k  Epist.  ]\h,  8.  Rnffitto.  <  Hor.  <>  Lib.  4.  GalKcc  consaetodmis  est,  at 

viatores  etiam  inviton  .consintere  cogant,  et  qnid  quisqae  eoroni  de  qnaqae  re  aadierit 
ant  eogadrit,  misrant.  <  Vila?  ejus,  lib.  ult.  'Javen.  f  T%ey  ac- 

coant  then  anlawfaU  bacattse  sortilegidas.  '    h  Imtit.  c.  44.    la  lualadia  ple- 

KUBiqae  aoa  ars  aot  peritia  viget,  aed  Irans.  (allacia,  dolas,  aatntia,  eiMii%  IbrtaMi,  kh 
meritas,  looua  kabent,  aoa  ratio^'  caasiliunii  sapieaUa,  &c. 


Mem.  4]  Exer/niu  f'ectifi^^  lift 

dijfpQTt9i  Uis  noi  art  or  tkiil,,bkt  subtUijf^  euTimfeaichmg^ 
hmopoery,  chance  andjbrtune^  caarriei ailaumy  :  ^is  «nifttfja- 
t&ria  pecuniOf 


■  — -puncto  mobiiis  horse 

Permutat  doipinos,  et  cedit  in  altera  jura. 

Xheylabouty  most  part,  notfo  pass  their  timein  honest  dbperf, 
bttlfor  filthy  lacre^  and  cov^^tdusn^ss  of  money*    Injwm^ai* 
mtim  lucrum  ei  avaritiam  ttomm'um  comsertiturj  as  Daneus 
observes*    JFonsfraudum  et  mfjiUficiomm,  'tis  the  fountain  of' 
cosenage  land  viltaby  :   *  a  thing  so  ea^tkon  all  oviiT' Europe 
at  this  day^  and  so  geiusrally  abused^  thai  .many  men  are 
utterly  undone  by  it^  their  means  spent,  patrimonies  consun)L<* 
ed,  they  and  their  posterity  hej^gered;  besides  swearing^, 
vrangling,  drinking,  loss  of  time,  and  sneh  inconyenienoes, 
ivhieb  are  ordinary  concomitants ;  V^^9  when  ouee  tiiey  ha»e 
got  a  haunt,  qf  such  companies,  and  hairii  of  gaming,  ihey  em 
hardiy  be  drawn Jroin  it;  hut  as  an  itchy  it  will  tiekk  th^m; 
andy  as  it:  is  with  whoremasters,  once  enter ed^they  ctmn/ljt  easily 
leasye  it  pjff^ ;  v^xat  nuntes:insana  ctejpii^,  tfaey  are  mad  npon 
tlieir  spbct.    And  in  conclusion  (if  bich  Charles  the  Sevendi, 
that  good  French  king,  published  in  an  edict  against  ganie« 
i^ers)  ukde  piaa  et  hilaris  vita  suffugium  sibi  suisque  Itjberis^ 
totique  fandlias^  S^c.  that  which  was  once  their  livelihood^ 
dbould  nave  maintained. wife,  children,  family,  is  now  spent 
and  gone  ;  mceror  et  cegestas. .  &c.  sorrow  and  beggary  soc- 
ceeds. ,  So  good  diings  niay  be  abused  ;  and  that  wJbiofa  was 
invented  to  ^refresh  mens  weary  spirits  when  th/ey  come  from 
other  labours  and  studies^  tp  exhilarate  the  tninde,  to  ent^* 
Mtio:  time  and  company,  tedious  otherwisein  those  long  scdi* 
tary  winter  nights,  and  keep  them  from  worse  matters,  an 
honest  exercise;  is  contrarily  perverted. 

Ghesse-play  is  a  good  aim  witty  exercise  of  the  mind,  for 
some  kinde  oimen,  andi3tforsa^meIaii«holy(Rhttsish4^ds) 
$8  are  idle,  and  have  extravagant  in^pertinent  thoughts,  OFti;ou# 
bled  with  cares;  nothing  better  to  distract  their  mind,  and 
oiler  their  meditations ;  inveated^some  say)  by  the  ^genetall 
of  an  army  in  a  famine,  to  keep  sbuldiers  A*om  mutiny :  but 


«  Abnsog  tarn  freqnaQ9  hodte  in  EuropA,  ut  pferiqae  crebro  harmn  uso  pafrknoaiiim 
profui^dlLlit,  ^xhaastisque  facultatibnf ,  ma  iooplam  red^fffijtcijrv  ^iSbi  wvwil 

pnirjga  lata  animcfm  occnpat,  sofj^re  discuti  potest ;  8o1icit^itiba9  uatjli^c  ^D9jlem  far 
rinx)  nominibas^  damnosas  illaa  Tolnpbites  irepetant ;  qnod  et  scortato^rotis  insitam^  && 
f  Jnstiinitnr  ista,  et^'citatio,  noo  lacri,  sed  vaJetodinis  et  oMecteiMtiti  nitioiMi,  et  qo9 
aoimns  defatigatas  res^iret,  novasqne  vires  ad  sabeandqs  labores  deono  concipiat. 
*  Latrancaloram  ladies  inventus  est  a  duce,  at,  com  miles  intolerabili  fame  laboraret, 
Siltero  die  edens,  altero  ladens,  £ii«ii«  oblivisG^retar.  Bellbni^s.  Ste  W9ff  oT  this 
game  in  Paaiel  Soute^fp  Paiaqi^ci^Si.  vel  dft  v^riis  Mss,  1. 3. ' 


I 

I 


41& 


tfure  ofMelwi^ehohf.        [Part  2.  See.  2. 


if  it  proceed  from  over  much  study,  iir  such  a  case  it  may  da 
more  harm  than  ^ood ;  it  is  a  game  too  troublesome  for -seme 
mens  braines,  too  fall  of  anxiety,  all  out  fis  b^d  as  study ;  be- 
sides, it  is  a  testy  cholerick  game^  and  very  offensive  to  him 
that  loseth  the  mate.  '^William  the  Conqueror,  in  his  younger 
yeares,  playing  atchesse  with  the  prince  of  France,  (Danpbme 
vasi  not  annexed  to  that  crown  in  (hose  dayes)  losing  a  mate, 
knocked  the  chesse-board  about  his  pate^  which,  was  a  cause 
afterward  of  much  enmity  betwixt  them.  For  some  such  rea- 
son it  18,  belike,  that  Patritius  (in  his  3.  book.  Tit.  12.  dereg. 
il^9tU.)  forbidshisprincetoplayat  chesse:  hawking'and  hunt« 
'  tng,  riding,  &c.  he  will  allow ;  and  this  to  other  iiien^  but  hy 
no  means  to  him.  In  Muscovy,  where  they  live  in  stoves  and 
hot  houses  all  winter  long,  come  seldome  or  little  abroad,  it  is 
again  very  necessary,  and  therefore  in  those  parts  (saith^Her- 
bastein)  much  iised.  At  Fessa  in  Afriek,  where  the  like  in* 
convenience  of  keeping  within  doors  is  through  h^at,  it  is 
very  laudable ;  and  (as  *^ Leo  Afer  relates)  as  much  frequent-^ 
ed  :  a  sport  iit  for  idle  gentlemen,  sojildiers  in  garrison,  and 
courtiers  that  have  nought  but  love  matters  to  busie  them- 
selves about,  but  not  altogether  so  convenient  for  such  a&are 
students*  The  like  I  may  say  of  Gl.  Bruxers  philosophy 
game,  D.  Fulkes  MetramacMu  and  his  Onranomachia^  witn 
^le  rest  of  those  intricate  astrologicalL  and  geometricall  fic- 
tions, for  such  especially  as  are  mathematically  given  ;  and 
the  rest  of  those  curious  games. 

Dancing,  singing,  masking,  mumming,  stage-plaies,  how- 
soever they  be  heavily  censured  by  some  severe  Catoes,  yet,  if 
opportunely  and  soberly  used,  may  justly  be  approved^  melius 
estfodere^qtmm  saltare^  saith  Austin;  but  what  is  that,  if 
they  delight  in  it?  ^Nemo  saltat  sobrim*  But  in  what  kinde 
of  dance?  I  know  these  sports  have  many  oppugners,  whole 
volumes  writ  against  them;  when  as  all  they  say  (if  duly  con* 
sidered)  is  but  ignoratio  elencki;  and  some  again,  because 
they  are  now  cold  and  wayward,  past  themselves,  cavel  at  all 
such  youthfull  sports  in  others,  as  he  did  in  the  comedy;  they 
think  thQm,  illico  nasci  senes,  ^-e.  Sonie,  out  of  prseposteious 
2eal,  object  many  times  trivial!  arguments,  and,  because  of  some 
abuse,  will  quite  take  away  the  good  use,  as  if  they  should  s 
forbid  wine,  because  it  makes  men  drunk;  but,  in  my  judg^e- 
inent,  they  are  too  stern :  there  is  a  time  for  all  things^  a 
time  tp  moume,  a  time  to  dance  (Eccles.  3.  4) ;  a  time  to 
embrace^  a  tim£  not  to  embrace  (vers.  5) ;  and  nothing  better 
than  that  a  man  should  rejoyce  in  his  own  works  (vers.  22) 


*■  O.  UtmaxS,  in  vHA  ejus.  b  Muncovit  commeiitariam. 

FessflBOS  latmncalonim  ludtti  est  usitatissimus.  lib.  9.  de  Africa. 


4  Tuliioft. 


Mem*  4.]  jBxercUe  rectified.  41 T 

Fbr  my  part,  I  will  subiscribe  to  tbe  ki»g9  declaration,  and 
uras  ever  of  that  mind,  those  May-games,  wakes,  and  Whit- 
sonales,  &c.  if  they  be  not  at  unseasonable  honrs,  may  justly 
be  permitted.  Let  them  freely  feast,  sing,  and  dance,  have  their 
poppet-playes,  hobby-horses,  tabers,  crouds,  bag-pipes,  &c. 
play  at  nail,  and  barley-breaks,  and  what  sports  and  recrea* 
tions  they,  like  best.  In  Franconia^  a  province  of  Germany, 
(saith  *  Aubanus  Bohemus)  the  old  foIks,after  evening  prayer, 
went  to  the  ale*house,  the  younger  sort  to  dance  :  and,  to  say 
truth  with  ^Sarisburiensis,  saiiusfueratsicotiari^  quamturpius 
occupori,  better  do  so  than  worse,  as  without  question  other- 
wise (such  is  the  corruption  of  mans  nature)  many  of  them 
wiH  do.  For  that  cause,  playes,  masks,  jesters,  gladiators, 
tumbl^rs,joglers,SEC*  and  all  that  crew  is  adfmitted  and  winked 
at:  ^^totajocularium  scenaprocedity  et  idea spectacula  admissa 
suht^et  injinita  tyrocinia  vanitatumffit  his  occupeniur,  quiper* 
nicumus  otiari  sclent:  that  they  might  be  busied  about  such  ^ 
toyes,  that  would  otherwise  more  perniciously  be  idle.  So  that, 
as  *^  Tacitus  said  of  the  astrologers  in  Rome,'  we  may  say  of 
them,  genus  hominum  esty  quod  in  civitate  nostrd  et  vitaMtur 
semper  ^et  retinebitur ;  they  are  a  deboshed  company,  most 
part,  still  spoken  against,  as  well  they  deserve  some  of  them, 
(for  I  so  relish  and  distinguish  them  as  fidlers,  and  musicians) 
and  yet  ever  retained.  Evil  is  not  to  be  done  (I  confess),  that 
,  good  may  come  ofit:^  but  this  is  evil  per  accidens,  and,  in  a 
qualified  sense,  to  avoid  a  greater  inconvenience,  may  justly  be . 
tolerated,  S*^  Thomas  Moore,  in  his  Utopian  Commonwealth, 
^as  he  will  hhve  none  idle^  so  will  he  have  no  man  labour  over 
hard,  to  be  toiled  out  like  an ^ horse:  'tis  more  than  slavish 
infelicity^  the  Kfe  of  most  of  our  hiredservants^  and  tradesmen 
elsewhere  (excepting  his  Utopians) :  but  half  the  day  alottedjbr 
work  J  andhaJfjor  honest  recreatiouy  or  whatsoever  imployment 
they  shall  think  fit  themselves.  If  one  half-day  in  a  week  we|-e 
allowed  to  our  houshold  servants  for  their  merry  meetings,  by 
their  hard  masters,  or  in  a  year  some  feasts,  like  those  Ron^an 
Saturnuls,  I  think  they  would  labour  harder  all  tbe  rest  of  their 
time,'  and  both  parties  be  better  pleased  :  but  this  needs  not 
(you  will  say) ;  for  some  of  them  do  nought  but  loyter  all  the 
week  long. 

This,  which  I  aim  at,  is  for  such  as  are  fracti  animis^ 
troubled  in  mind,  to  ease  them,  over-toiled  on  the  oni^  part. 


^De  mor.  gent  bp^lycrat  I.  1.  cap.  8.     ^  ^  <: Idem  Sarisburiensis.        'Hist. 

Hb.  II  e]^erot>  desidet  otiosoift ;  ita  oenfo  afiinipo  more  ad  strain  nocf^m  labornt: 

nam  ea  plusquam  servilis  srnmna,  qua)  opificum  vita  est^i  exceptia  Utopiessibus,  qui 
dieia  in  34  hoiaa  dividunt^  ,12  dontaxat  c^ri  depotant,  reliquum  somno  eicibociK 
JQsqQe  arbttrio  permittituTf 


4J8 


Curi  of  Mdatitlhoki.        [Part.  2;  Sec.  1 


to  refresh :  over  idle  bii  the  ^er,  to  keeptbemselvee  busied* 
And  tb  this  purpose,  as  any  labour  or  employment  wiit^serve  . 
to  the  one,  any  honest  recreation  will  eonduce  to  the  other,  so 
that  it  be  moderate  and  sparing,  as  the  use  of  meat  and  drink; 
not  to  spend  ail  their  life  in  gaming,  playing,  and  pastimes,  as 
too  many  gentlemen  do ;  but  to  revive  our  bodies  and  recreate 
Qursouls  with  honest  sports :  of  which  as  there  bedivers  sorte, 
and  peculiar  to  sevejrall  callings,  ages,  sexes,  conditions,  so 
there  be  proper  for  several  seasons,  and  those  of  distinct  na- 
tures, to  nt  tnat  variety  of  humors  which  is  amongst  them,  that 
if  4me' will  not,  another  may ;  some  in  summer,  some  in  winter, 
gentle,  some  more  violent,  some  for  the  mind  alone, 
for  the.  body  and  mind :  (as,  to  some,  it  is  both  business 
and  a  pleasant  recreation  to  oversee  workmen  of  all  sorts, 
husbandry,  cirttle,  horse,  &c.  to  build,  plot,  project, 'to  make 
models,  cast  up  aecompts,  &c.)  some  Witfidut,  some  Widiin 
doors:  new, r old,  &C.  as  the  season  servetfa,  and  as  men  are 
inclined.  -  It  is.reported  of  Pbitiippus  Bonus,  that  good  duke  of 
Burgundy,  (by  Lodovicus  Vives,  in  Epist.  aiid  Pont.  *  Heuter 
in:bis  history)  that  the  said  duke,  at  Uietnarriage  of  Eleonora, 
Sister  to  the  kjng  of  Portugal,  at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  which 
was  solcmmized  in  the  deep  of  winter,  wh^n  as  by  reason  of 
unseasonable  weather  he  could  neither  h^wk  nor  hunt,  and 
was  now  tired  with  cards,  dice,  &c«  and  such  other  domestical 
sports,  or  to  see  ladies  dance,  with  some  of  bis  courticfrs,  he 
would  in  the  evening  walk  disguised  all  about  the  town.     It  so 
fortuned  as  he  was  walking  late  One  night,  he  found  a  conntiy 
fellow  dead  drunk,  snorting  on  a  bulk :  ^he  caused  his  fol- 
lowers to  bring  him  to  his  palace,  and  there  stripping  him  of 
his  old  deaths,  and  attiring  hitin  aftertfae  court  fashion,  when 
he  waked,  he  and  they  were  all  ready  to  attend  upon  his  ex- 
oellency,  perswading  him  he  was  some  great  duke.   The  poor 
fellow,  adttiiring  how  he  came  there,  was  served  in  state  all 
the  day  long ;  after  supper  he  saw  them  dance,  heard  musick^ 
and  the  rest  of  those  couit-Kke  pleasutei^:  but  late  at  night, 
when  he  was  well  tipled,  and  agam  fost  asleep,  they  put  on  his 
old  robes,  and  so  converghed  him  to  the  place  whefe  th^  first 
found  him: .  *Now  the  fellow  had  not  made  them  so  good  sport 
the  day  before^  as  he  did  when  he  returned  to  himself  ;^  an  the 
jest  was,  to  see  how  he  ^looked  upon  it.     In  conclusion,  after 
some  little  admiration,  the  poor  man  told  Iris  firiends  he  had 
seen  a  vision,  constantly  believed  it,  would  not  otherwise  be 


«  Reram  BngoBd.  fill.  4.  ^  J  niiiit  bomiB^m  dMerri  M  jpiJatiiiiii^  ct  l«ct»  flhcaP 

aoUofeaori,  &c.    Minuri  liolno^  vbi  im  «o  loei  videt  <:;Qiiid  intewflt,  hiqirit  L(ad»- 

vktis  Vim,  (epiat  ad  Francisc.  Bardticem.)  inter  d!i«m4ilil!8  ti  Msimi aliquot  msmm^ 
nihil  penihis,  nisi  qnod,  lcc.> 
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pef»w«ded^j  and  90  the  j|i»st  e^ded.-  ^Antioehus  BpipftaMes 
would  ^ten  disg^tiise  hiiii6eIf,.stealfroiiihte  courts  and  go  ]ht6 
merchants,  goldsmithsy  and  other  tradesmens  shops^  sit  and 
talk  with  them,  and  sometimes  ride,  or  walke  alone,  and  fall 
aboord  with  any  tinker,  clowne,  serving  man,  carrier,  or  whom- 
soever he  met  first.  Sometimes  he  did  ex  insperato  give  a 
poor  fellow  money,  to  see*  bow  he  woald  look^  or  on  set  pur^ 
pose.lose  his  purse  as  he  went,,  to  watch  who  found  it,  and 
witfaalL  how  he  would,  be  affected ;  and  witb  iHich  objects  h6 
was  much  delighted.  Many  such  tricks  are  ordinarily  put  in 
practice  by  g^eat  men,  to  exhilarate  themselves  and  others } 
all  whichare  harmless  jests,,  and  have  their  good  uses. 

But,  aniOBgst  those  exercises,  ..or  recreations  of  the  minde 
within,  doors,  there  is  none  so  general!,  so  aptly  to  be  applyed 
to  all  sorts  of  men,safit  and  proper  to  expell  idleness  and  me-^ 
lancfaoly,  as  that  of  study.  Stuaia  senectutem  obleaicmt^  ado»* 
kBcentiam  aluntrsecundm  res  arnanty  admrsis  perfngium  et 
^laiium  prwbent^  domi  dekctcmty  ^c.  find  the  rest  in  Tally 
proi/ircbid  Poetd^  What^o  full  of  content,as  to  read,  walke, 
and  see  mappes,  pictures,  statues,  jewels,  maibles,  which  seme 
so  much  magnitie,  b»  those  thiat  Phidias  made  of  old,rso  exqui-^ 
site  and  pleasing  to  bebefaeld,that  (as  ^  Gbrysostonle*  thiobeth) 
if  OMff  ment  be  dekhfi  traubkduin  mindef  or  that  cannot  skep 
JOT  griefSf  and  skaili  iut  stoMdjover  ctgainst  omet  of  Phidia$ 
imagesy  he  teUlforget  all  care,  or  whatsoever  else  may  mahsi 
&m,  in  an  instant  f  Thare  be  those  as .  much  lakeii  with 
Michael  Angelos^  Raphael  d'Urbinos,  Francesco  Franciaa 
piec^,  and.manyof  those  Italian  and^  Dutch  painte^.  which 
were  excellent  m  their  a^es;  and  esteem  of  it  as  a  most 
pleajsing.  sight,  to  view  those  heat  architectures,  devices^ 
scutehidns,  coats  of  armes,  read  such  bookes,  to  peruse  old 
Coynes  of  severall  sorts  in  a  fair  gaUery ;  artificiall  works^  per^ 
spective  glasses,  old  reliques,  Ron^an  ^antiquities,  variety  of 
colotu's.  A  good  picture  is  Jhlsa  Veritas,  et  muta  poesis  ; 
and  though  (as  ':^\ve&e>^iSx)  artijicialtadelecta«t,sed  mox 
Jastidwius^  artificiall  toyes  please  but  for  a  time;  yet  who  i» 
he  that  will  not  be  moved  with  them  tor  the  present  ?  When 
Achilles  was  tormented  and  sad  for  the  loss  of  his  deaririend 
Putrocl  us,  hi&  mother  Thetis  brought  hjm  a  most  elaborate  and 
curious  buckler  made  by  Vulcan,  in  which  wereengraven  sniiy 
moon,  stars,  planets^  sea,  land,  men  fighting,  running,  riding, 
w^men  scoldings  hils,  dales,  towns,castles,  brooks,  riversytrees^ 


.  ^Heni  Stephan.  pnefat  Herodoti.  ^  ^  bQrat  13.  Siquis  animo  fuerit  afflictas 
ant  eger,  nee  somnnm  admittens,  is  mibi  Tidetur,  e.  re^ione  atans  talis  imaginia,  obli- 
i4«ei  oBuiiiHB'posse^  (|u«e  hoi^aiuo  vitas  atrocia  et  difficilia  aecider«  lolent.  c  3.  De 
tmitiift. 
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&c«  with  mauy  pretty  landskips,  and  perspective  pieces;  with 
flight  0f  wfaicb  lie.was  iofinitely  delighted,  and  much  eased 
oi  his  grief. 

*  Continuo  eo  spectaculo  captus,  delenito  mcerore, 
Oblectabatur,  in  manibus  tenens  Dei  splendida  dona. 

Who  will  not  be  affected  so  in  like  case,  or  to  see  those  wel- 
fnrnished  cloisters  and  galleries  of  those  Roman  cardinals,  so 
richly  stored  with  all  modern  pictures,,  old  statues  and  anti- 

Siitiest     Cumse  spectando  recreet  simul  et  legendo^  to  see 
eir  pictures  alone,  and  read  the  description,  as  ^Boissardus 
well  addes,  whom  will  it  not  affect?  whicbBozius,  Pomponias 
Laetus,  Marlianus,  Schottus,  Cavelerius,  Ligorius,  &c.  and  be 
himself  hath  well  performed  of  late«      Or  in  spme  princes' 
cabinets,  like  that  of  the  great  dukes  in  Florence,  of  Felix 
Platerus  in  Brasil,  or  noblemens  houses,  to  see  suJch  variety 
of  attires,  faces,  so  many,  so  rare,  and  such  exquisite  peeces, 
of  men,  birds,  beasts,  &c.  to  see  those  excellent  landskips, 
Dutch- works,  and  curious  cuts  of  Sadlier  of  Prage,  Albertas 
Durer,  Goltzius,  Urintes,  &c.such  pleasant  peeces  of  perspec- 
tive, Indian  pictures  made  of  featners,  China  works,  frames, 
thaamaturgical  motions,  exotick  toyes,  &c.     Who  is  he  that 
is  now  wholly  overcome  with  idleness,  or  otherwise  involved 
in  a  labyrinth  of  worldly  cares,  troubles  and  discontents, 
that  will  not  be  much  lightned  in  his  mind  by  reading  of 
some  inticing  story,  true  or  fained,  where,  as  in  a  glass,  be 
shall  observe  what  our  forefathers  have  done,  the  beginnings, 
ruins,  fals,  periods-of  common-wealth,,  private  mens  actions 
displayed  to  the  life,  &c.  ?     ^  Plutarch  therefore  cals  tben^  se-' 
eundas  menaaset  ballaria^  the  second  course  and  junkets,  be- 
cause they  were  usually  read  at  noblemens  feasts.  Who  is  not 
'earnestly  affected  with  a  passionate  speech,  well  penned,  an 
elegant  poem,  or  some  pleasant  bewitching  discourse,  like  that 
of  ^Heliodorus,   ubi  obkctatio  quadam  placide  Jluit^  eum^ 
hUaritate  conjuncta?    Julian  the  Apostate  was  so  taken  with 
an  oration  of  Libanius  the  sophister,  that,  as  he  confesseth, 
he  could  not  be  quiet  till  he  nad  read  it  all  out*     Legi  Qra- 
iionem  tuam  magna  ex  parte^  hestemd  die  ante  prandium : 
pramus  veto  sme  ulld  intermisdone  totam  absolm.     O  arquf 
menta  !  0  compositionem  !  I  may  say  the  same  of  this  or  that 
pleasing  tract,  which  will  draw  his  attention  along  with  iu   To 
most  kind  of  men  it  is  an  extraordinary  delight  to  study.   For 
what  a  world  of  books  offers  itself,  in  all  subjects,  artsj  and 


•  Iliad.  19.  ^yopon,  Rom.  part.  1.  cQuod  heroum conYiviU Icn 
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scieaces,  jto  ili^s#ieet  abntent  and  capacity  of  the  reader  ?  In 
aritbinetiek,  geometry,  p^rspecfive,  optick,  astroDomyy  arcbi- 
leeture,  sculpturd  picturd^  of  which  so  miany  and  suefa  elabo- 
rate treatises  are  of  lafe  written ;  in  mecbanicks  and  their 
mysteries,  military  ma^tter^^.  navigation,  ""  riding  of  borses, 
^fencing,  shimming,  gardening,  planting,  s^eat  tomes  of  hus- 
bandry,, cookery,  faulconpy,  hunting,  filing,  fowling,  &c. 
with  exquisite  pictures  of  all  sports^  games,  and  what  not?  In 
nrustck,  metapnysicks,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  philo^ 
logie,in  policy,  heraldry,geneaIogy,  chronology,  &c.  tbeyafford 
great  tomes,  or  those  studies  of  *^  antiquity,  &c.  et  ^  quid  sub- 
tilius  aritkmetids  inventionibus  ?  quid  jucundius  musicis  ra- 
tionibus?  quid  divinitis  astronomicis  ?  quid  re^titis  gei^m^- 
tricis  demonatnttionibus  ?  What  so  sure,  what  so  pleasant  ? 
He  that  shall  but  see  that  geometrical  tower  of  Garezenda  at 
Bologne,  in  Italy,  the  steeple  atid  clock  at  Strasborough,  will 
admire  the  effects  of  art,  or  that  engine  of  Archimedes  to  rer« 
move  the  earth  itself,  if  he  had  but  a  place  to  fasten  his  in- 
strument $  Archimedis  cochlea^  and  rare  devises  to  corrivate 
waters,  musick  instruments,  and  trisyllable  echoes  again, 
and  again  repeated,  with  miriades  of  such.  What  vast  tomes 
are  extant  in  law,  pfaysick,  and  divinity,  for  profit,  pleasure, 
practice^  Ji  peculation,  in  verse  or  prose,  &c.f  their  names 
alone  are  the  ^subject  of  whole  volumes:  we  have  thousands 
of  authors  of  all  sorts,  many  great  libraries  full  well  fur^ 
nished,  like  so  many  dishes  of  meat,  served  put  for  several 
palates ;  and  be  is  a  very  block  that  is  affected  with  none  of 
them.  Some  take  an  infinite  delight  to  study  the  verv  lan- 
guages wherein  these  books  are  written,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Sy- 
riac,  Chalde,  Arabjck,  &c.  Me  thinks  it  would  please^ny  map 
to  look  upon  a  geographical  map,  {^suavi  animum  delectatione 
allicere^  ob  incredwilem.  return  varietatem  et  jucunditaiem^ 
et  ad  pleniorem  sui  cogiiitionem  excitare)  qhorographicaly  to- 
pographical delineations ;. to  behold,  as  it  were,  all  therei- 
xnote  provinces,  town^,  cities  of  the  world,  and  never  to  go 
forth  of  the  limits  of  his  study;  to  measure,  by  the  scale^aiid 
compasse,  their  extent,  distance,  examine  their  site.  Charles 
the  great  (as  Platina  writes)  hath  three  faire  silver  tables,  in 
one  of  which  superficies  was  a  large  map  of  Constantinople, 
in  the  second  Kiorae  i^eatly  engraved,  in  the  third  an  exqui- 
site description  of  the  whole  world  i  and  much  delight  he  took 
in  them. ,    What  greater  pleasure  can  there  now  be,  than  to 


«  Plavines.                  ^  Tliibault  c  As,  in  travMIing,  the  rest  go  forward  and 

looli  before  thepa,  an  antiquary  alone  looks  roond  about  hini,  seeing  things  past,  &c. 

'  hatha  compleat  horixon^  Janfis  Bifrons.  dpfti^an.            >    ^Hpndius,  prsfat. 
Mercatoris. 
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Tiew  those  i^feiboi'site  maps  of  Orteliod,  ^Mcrcator,  Hondlttsr,. 
&c.  fo  perUi^e  those  bobks  of  cities,  putont  by  Bramius^  and 
Hog'etioei'ijfius  ?  to  read  those  exquiisile  descriptioiiid  of  M^^yi- 
nos^  Mnnster,  Herrera,  Laet,  Metnla,  Botertis,  Leander  Al' 
bettus,  Cumden,  Leo  Afer,  AdriconfM4is>  Nic.  (xerbeltus,  &«.? 
those  famous  eTCpeditionsof  Christofiii:.  Colambus,  Amerieus 
yespdttuii,  Marcus  Poliis  the  Y^nep^n^'Lod.  Vertomaniias, 
AIoyi»ia»  Cadamustus,  &C4  P  those  acei^i^te  diaries  of  Porttf- 
gals,  Hollanders,  of  Bartison,  bliver  a'Nort,&«.  Haduits  voy- 
ages, Pet.  Martyrs  Decades,  Bonzo,  lierius,  Linschdteas  ref- 
lations^ those  Hodoepericdns  of  Jod.  a  Meggen,  Broearde  tlie 
monke^  Bredenbachius,  Jo.  Dublinius,  Sands,  &e.  to  Jerusa- 
lem^ Egypt,  and  other  remote  places  of  the  world  ?  those 
pleasant  itineraries  of  Patilus  Hentzerus,  Jodobus  Stncems, 
jDqx  Polonus,  &c.  to  read  Bellonius  observations,  P.  Grillius 
his  survayes;  those  parts  of  America,  set  out,  and  curiously 
;cut  in  pictures,  by  Fratres  a  Bry.  To  see  a  well  cut  herbal, 
bearbs,  trees,  floivers,  plants,  all  ve-^etals^  expressed  in  thfeh* 
proper  colours  to  the  life,  as  that  of  Matthiolus  upon  Diosco^ 
rides,  Delacampius,Lobel,  Bauhinus,  and  that  last  voluminous 
and  mighty  herbal  of  Besler  of  Noremfoerge,  wherein  almost 
every  |mint  is  to  his  own  bignesSe*  To  ^ee  birds,  beasts,  and 
fishes  ofthe  sea,  spiders,  gnats,  serpents,  flies,  &c.  all  crea- 
tures set'ottt  by  the  same  art,  and  truly  expressed  in  lively 
colours,  with  an  exact  description  of  their  natures,  vertues, 

2ualities,  See.  as  hath  been  accurately  performed  by  ^lian, 
fesner,  Ulysi^s  Aldrbvandus,  Bellonius,  Rondoletius,  Hip* 
poly tos  •  Satviantis,  fcc, ,  *»  Arcana  <rcelh  natnrcB  secreta^  ordi" 
nem  universi  scire^  maforis  Jelicitatis  et  dulcedims  est^  gudm 
coffiiatfone  quis  assequi possity  auftnortoMs  sperare.  What 
tnore*  pleasing  studies  can  there  be  than  tlie  mathenKiticks, 
•theorick,  or  practick  parts  ?  as  to  sitrvay  land,  make  ma]]^^ 
^models,  dials,  &c.  with  which  I  was  ever  much  delighted  my 
self.  Talis  est  mathematnm  pulchritudoj  (saith  ^  Plutarch)  ui 
hisindignum  s^t  dimtiaruni phaleras  i^tds  et  buUas  et  pud' 
laria  ^pedtaeuta  comparari :  isuch  is  the  excellency  of  these 
studies,  that  all  those  ornaments  and  childish  bubbles  of 
wealth  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to  them :  crede  rmki^ 
'(**saithone)  exsiingui  dul'ce  erit  mathemaiicarum  artium  studio; 
T  could  eveii  live  and  die  with  such  meditations,  ®and  take 
more  delight,  true  content  of  mind  in  them,  than  thouJiastin 
all  thy  wealth  and  sport,  how  rich-  soever  thou  art.  And,  as 
^  Cardan  well  seconas  me^  honorijicum  magis  est  et  gloriosum 


•    » Atlas  Oeog;  ^l»Cardan.  c  Lib.  de  capid.  divitkn^m.  ^Leoa. 

Biggi,  pWBftrt,  ad  perpet  progBOsti     ,,         « Plus  capio  volnptati9/&c.  ^InHj- 

perehen.  divis.^S. 
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h{Bc  inteUigere^  quam  provinciis  prceesse^Jbrmosum  aut  ditein 
jutienem  esse.  The  like  pleasure  there  h  in  all  other  studies, 
to  such  as  are  truly  addicted  to  them:  ''easuavitas,  (one  holds) 
vi,  cum  quisea  degustaverit^  qtmsi  poculis  Circeis  captusy  7ion 
possit  unquam  ab  illis  divelli  ;  the  like  sweetQesse,  which/ as 
Cirees  cup,  bewitcheth  a  student,  he  cannot  leave  otT,  as  well 
may  witnesse  those  many  laborious  houres,  dayes,and  nights, 
spent  in  the  volumnious  treatises  written  by  them;  the  same 
content.  *^Julius  Scaliger  was  so  much  affected  with  poetry, 
that  he  brake  out  into  a  pathetical  protestation,  he  had  rather 
be  the  author  of  1^  verses  in  Luciaii,  or  such  an  ode  in  *^Hof 
race,  than  emperour  of  Germany.  *^  Nicholas  Gerbelius,  that 
good  old  man,  was  so  much  ravished  with  a  few  Greek  au* 
thors  restored  to  light,  with  hope  and  desire  of  enjoying  the 
rest^  that  he  exclaims  forthwith,  Arabibus  atque  Indis  omnibus 
erimus  ditiovesj  y^e  shall  be  richer  than  all  the  Arabick  or 
Indian  princes;  of  such  ®  esteem  they  were  with  hira,  incom- 
parable;worth  and  value.  Seneca  prefers  Zeno  and  Chrysip- 
pus  two  doting  Stoicks,  (be  was  so  muc}i  enamoured  on  their 
works)  before  any  prince  or  general  of  an  army ;  and  Oron- 
tius  the  matjiematician  so  far  admires  Archimedes,  that  he 
calls  him,  divinum  et  homine  majorem^  a  petty  god,  more  than 
a  man;  and  well  he  might,  for  ought  I  see,  if  you  respect 
fame  or  worth.  Pindarus  of  Thebes  is  as  much  renownea  for 
'  his  poems,  as  Epaminondas,  Pelopidas,  Hercules,  pr  Bacchus, 
his  fellow  citizens,  for  their  warlike  actions ;  et  sifamamre^ 
spicias^  non  pauciores  Aristotelisquam  Alexandri  memifierunt: 
(as  Cardan  notes)  Aristotle  is  more 'known  than  Alexander; 
for  wehave  a  bare  relation  of  Alexanders  deeds;  but  Aristotle 
totus  vivit  in  monumentis^  is  whole  in  his  works :  yet  I  stand 
not  upon  this ;  the  delight  is  it,  which  I  aim  at:  so  great 
pleasure,  such  sweet  content  there  is  in  study.  ^  King  James, 
1605,  when  he  came  to  see  our  university  of  Oxford,  and, 
amongst  other  sedifices,  now  went  to  view  that  famous  library, 
.renewed  by  S^  Thomas  Bodley,  in  imitation  of  Alexander, 
^  at  his  departure  brake  out  into  that  noble  speech.  If  I  were 
:iiot  a  king,  I  would  be  a  university  man  :  sawrf  ij^it  mere  so, 
.  that  I  must  be  a  prisoner^  if  I  might  have  my  wish^  I  would 
\  desire  to  have  no  other  prison  than  that  library^  'and  to  b^ 
chained  together  with  so  many  good  authors^  et  mortiusmA* 


*  Cardan,  prsefat.  reram  variet  bp^eticeslib.  ^         cLib._3.  Ode  9. 

^  Donee  gratas  eram  tibi>  &c.       .    d  Dc  Pelopoones.  lib.  6.  descii|i.  Graec.       •  e  Quos 

si  integros  haheremus,  Dii  boni!  qaas  opes,  qaos  theHauros  tener^mus !  ^  Isaaok 

'  Wake,  mas»  re^nantes.  e  Si  anquam  mihi  in  fatis  a\k,  ut  captivas  ducar,  si 

,  niibidaretar  optiQ,  hoc  cuperein  carcere  concludi,  bis  catenis  ilUgari^  cum  hlsce  cap- 

tivis  concatenatis  cetatem  agere. 
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giitfis.     So  sweet  is  the  delight  of  study,  the  more  leftmingt 
tbey  have,  (as  he  that  hath  a  dropsie,  the  more  he  drinks^  the 
thirstier  he  is)  the  more  they  covet  to  learn;  aod  the  last  day  is 
prioris  dUeipulus ;  harsh  at  first  learnings  is ;  radices  amarcsi 
msXfructus  dulces^  according  to  that  of  isocrates,  pleasaut  s^ 
last;  ^  the  longer  they  livoy  the  more  they  are  enamoured  with 
the  Muses^    Heinsius,  the  keeper^of  the  library  at  Leiden  m 
HoUandy  was  mewed  up  in  it  idl  the  year  long;  and  that 
which  to  thy  thinking  should  have  bred  a  loathing,  caused  in 
him  a  greater  liking.    ^ / no  sooner  (saith  he)  comeintothe  li» 
hrary^  but  I  bolt  the  door  to  me^  excluding  lust,  ambitioui 
avarice^   and  cdl  such  vices^  whose  nurse   is  Idlenesse  the 
mother  of  Ignoranccy  and  MeUmchohf  herself;  and  in  the 
very  lap  of  eternity 9  amongst  so  many  divine  souls^  I  take  my 
seat^  with  so  lofty  a  spirit  and  sweet  content,  that  I  pitty  all 
our. great  ones,  and  rich  men,  that  know  not  this  happiness^ 
lam  not  ignorant  in  the  mean ^ time  ^notwithstanding  this 
which  I  have  said)  how  barbaroosly  ana  basely  for  the  most 
part  our  ruder  gentry  esteem  oflibraries  and  books, how  th^ 
neglect  and  contemn  so  great  a  treasure,  so  inestimable  a  be- 
nefit^ as  iEsops  cock  did  the  jewel  he  found  in  the  dunghil ; 
and  all  through  error,  ignorance,  and  wan t  of  education.     And 
'tis  a  wonder  withill  to  observe  how  much  they  will  vainly  cast 
away  in  unnecessary  expences,  quot  modispereant  (saith  ^  Eras- 
mus) fkagnatibus  pecuniae,  quantum  al^sumant  alea,  scorta^  com* 
^potaiionesjprefectiones  nonnecessatttey  pompw^  bella  quassita, 
ambitio,  colax,  morio,  ludio,  ^c.what  in  hawkesyhoundsy  law* 
suits^vainbui]ding,gnrmundizLng,driiiking,sports,playei3,  pas- 
times, &c«  If  a  well-minded  man  to  the  Muses  would  sue  to  some 
of  them  for  an  exhibition,  to  the  farther  inaiutenance  or  iu- 
largement  of  such  a  work,  be  it  college,  lecture,  libraiy,  or 
whatsoever  else  may  tend  to.  the  advancement  of  leftming, 
they  are  so  imwilling,  so  averse,  thev  had  rather  see  these 
which  are  already  with  such  cost  and  care  erected,  utterly 
ruined,  demolished,  or  otherwise  employed  ;  for  they  repine, 
many,  and  grudge  at  such  gifis  and  revenewa  so  bestowed: 
andtherefore  it  were  in  vain,  as  Erasmuswell  notes,  vel  ai  Us, 
vel  a  negoHatoribus  qui  se  MammomB  dediderunt,  impriibMm 
fortasse  tale  bfficium  exigere,  to  solicite  or  aske  any  tniii^  of 
sueh  men  (that  are,  likely,  danm'd  to  riches)  to  this  pwposft* 
For  my  part,  I  pity  these  men ;  stultosjubeo  esse  libber;  let 


'Epist  Primiero.  Pleramqne  in.  and  simal  ac/pedem  posui,  foribns  pessnkim 
obdo;  ambitionem  antem,  amorem^  libiclinem,  &c.  excindo,  qnorum  pareiis  est  ^naiaa, 
imperitia  natrix ;  et  in  ipso  ceternitatis  gremio,  inter  tot  illiijitres  aniinas  sedem  nflii 
sanio,  cam  ingenti  qmdeTn  animo,  at  sabinde  magnatam  me  misereat^  qid  feHteiteteii 
banc  ignorant.  ^Chit.  2.  Cent.  1.  adag.  1. 
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them  go  as  they  arc,  in  the  catalogue  of.  Ignofamiis.  How 
Bittchy  on  the  other  side,  are  we  all  bonnd,  that  are  scholars** 
to  £hoBe  inanificeiit  Ptolemies,  bouotifull  Mecaeaates,  heroi- 

call  patrons,  divine  spirits,  -^^^qui  nobis  htee  oHaJe-' 

cenmt:  namque  erit  tile  wiM  semper  Dens  ■  tliat 

have  provided  for  us  so  many  well  furnished  libraries,  as . 
well  ill  oar  pnUick  academies  in  most  cities,  as  in  ourjirivate 
eall^es?  How  shall  I  remember  *>S^  Thomas  Bodley, 
amongst  the  rest,  ^  Otho  Nicholson,  and  the  right  reverend 
John  Williams,  lord  bishop  of  Lincolne,  (with  many  other 
pions  aets)  who,  besides  that^t  S^  Johns  college,  in  Camv, 
bridge,  that  in  Westminster,  is  now  likewise  in  ,/ieri  with  a  li-. 
brary  at  lincolne  (a  noble  prerident  for  all  corporate  towns 
and  cities  to  imitate)  O  quern  te  memorem^  vir  illnstrissime  ! 
qmbus  ehgOs!  but  to  my  taske  again. 

Whosoever  he  is,  therefore, that  {^overrun  with  solitariness, 
or  carried  away  with  pleasing  melancholy  and  vain  conceits, 
and  for  want  of  impi^ynient  knows  not  how  to  spend  his 
time,  or  crucified  with  worldly  care,  I  can  prescribe  him  no 
*    better  remedy  than  this  of  study,  to  compose  himself  to  the 
learning  of  some  art  or  science ;  provided  alwayes  that  bis 
malady  proceed  not  from  overmucn  study ;  for  in  such  cases 
he  addes  fqell  to  the  dre;  and  nothing  can  be  more  pernicioas« 
Let  him  take  heed  he  do  not  overstretch  his  wits,  and  make  a 
skeleton  of  tiimself ;  or  sudi  inamoratoes  as  read  nothing  but 
play^^books,  idle  poems,  jests,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  theKni^tof 
the  Sun,  the  Seven  Champions,  Palmerin  de  CNiva,  Huon  of 
Burdeaux,  &c«.    Such  many  times  prove  in  the  end  as  mad 
as  Don  Qiiixot.      Study  is  only  prescribed  to  those  that  are 
iitherwise  idle,  troubled  in  minde,  or  carried  headlong  with  vain 
thoughts  and  imaginations,  to  distract  their  cogitations,  (al- 
though variety  of  study,  or  some  serious  subject,  would  do  the 
former  no  harm)  and  divert  their  continuall  meditations  an- 
other way.     Nothing  in  this  case  better  than  study ;  semper 
aliquid  memorfter  ediscant^  saiA  Pisd ;  let  them  learn  some- 
tbing  without  book,  translate,  transcribe,  &c.  read  the  scrip- 
tares,  which  Hyperius  (lib,  !•  de  quotid.  script  lec.fiL  77) 
liolds  available  of  it  self:  ^  the  mind  is  erected  thereby  froni 
€sll  worldly  cares^  and  hath  much  quiet  arid  tranquillity  ;  for, 
as  ^Austin  well  hath  it, 'tis  sdentia  scientiarum^  omnimelle 
dulcior^  omni  pane  suavior^  omni  vino  hUarior  ;  his  the  best 
nepentheSf  surest  cordiall,  sweetest  alterative,  present'st  di« 


*  VirsT- eclojT.  1.  bFocmdcr  of  oar  publike  library  in  Ozon.  ^Onn 

in  Chriat-Clrartpk,  Oz6ii«  ^Animas  levator inde  a  curis^  mulik  qniete  et  traa- 

^aiUitate  Aniens.  «  Ser.  38.  ad  Fratres  Erera. 
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Terter :  for  neither,  as  ^  Chryisostotne  well  adds^  those  boughg 
and  leaves  of  trees  which  are  plashed  Jor  cattle  to  stand  un- 
der^  in  the  heat. of  the  day^  in  summer ^  so  much  refresh  them 
with  their  acceptable  sliade^  as  the  reading  of  the  scripture 
doth  recreate  and  comfort  a  distressed  soulj  in  sorrow  and  of 
fiction.      Paul  bids  pray  continually;  quod  dbus  corporif 
lectio  animce  facit^  saitb  Seneca ;  as  meat  is  to  the  body, 
such  is  reading  to  the  soul.     ^  To  be  at  leasure  without  books 
is  another  heil^  and  to  ^  be  buried  alive.      ^  Cardan  calls  a 
library  the  pfaysick  of  the  soul;  '^divine  authors  fortifie  the 
mind^  make  men  bold  and  constant ;  and  (as  Hyperius  adds) 
godly  conference  will  not  permit  the  mind  to  be  tortured  with 
absurd  cogitations.    Rhasis  injoynes  continual  conference  to 
such  melancholy  men,  perpetuall  discourse  of  some  history, 
tale,  poem,    news,  &c.    akernos*  sermones  edere  ac  bibere^ 
^que  jucundum  quam   cibv>s^   sive  potus^  which    feeds  the 
mmde,  as  meat  and  drink  doth  the  body,  and  pleaseth  as 
much :  and  therefore  the  said  Rhasis,not  without  good  cause,^ 
woulde  hare  some  body  still  talke  seriously,  or  dispute  with 
them,  and  sometimes  ^to  cavil  and  wrangle  (so  that  it  break 
not  out  to  a  violent  perturbation) ;  for  such  altercation  is  like 
stirring  of  a  dead  fire,  to  nuike  it  bum  afresh:  it  whets  a 
dull  spirit,  and  will  not  suffer  the  mind  to  be  drowned  in  those 
profound  cogitations^  which  melancholy  men  are  commonty 
troubled  with.    ^Ferdinand  and  Alphonsus,  kings  of  Arragon 
and  Sicily,  were  both  cured  by  reading  the  history,  one  of 
Curtius,  the  other  of  Livy,  when  no  prescribed  physick  would 
take  place.     ^  Camerarius  relates  as  much  of  Laurence  Me« 
dices.     Heathen  philosophers  are  so  full  of  divine  precepts  in 
this  kinde,  that,  as  some  think,  they  alone  are  able  to  settle  a 
distressed  mind^— 

•  ^  Sunt  verba  et  voces,  quibus  hunc  leilire  dolorem,  &c. 

Epictetus, Plutarch,  and  Seneca.  Qualis  ille!  quw  tela,  saith 
Lipsius,  adversus  omnes  animi  ca>sus^  administrate  et  ipsaa 
mortem !  quomodo  vitia  eripit^  iffert  virtutes !  when  I  read 
Seneca,  '  me  thinks  I  am  beyond  all  humane  fortunes^  on  the 
top  of  an  hill  above  mortalities     Plutarch  saitb  as  much  of 


*  Horn.  4.  de  p«eqiteDtia.  Nam  peque  arbonim  comas,  pro  pecorani  iagmiu  fractc, 
meridie  pnr  tfsteitem  optabllem  exhibent^s  ambram,  ove«  ita  reficiont,  ac  acnptanram 
lectio  amictas  angore  anima^  solator  et  recreatr  ^  Otium  sine  iiterv  moravt^  H 

vivi  hominis  sepultdra.    Seoeca.  cCap.  99. 1.  57.  de'rer/var.  ^Foifrm 

reddant  animuiu  et  coostaotem ;  et  piom  coUuquinm  non  permitfit  aninMim  alMuda 
co^tiUioae  torqaeri.  «  AitercatioDtbuii  utautar,  qnce   son  permittaHt 

ammam  submei^gi  profandis  cogitationibii^,  de  quibus  otiose  cogitat,  et  triatator  ia  iS^ 
Cfiodin.  prsefat.  ad  nietb.  hist  ffOperum  sabcis.  cap.  15.  kfi«r. 

iFatcnduuiest,  cacaniiae  Olympi  constitatus  mihi  Tideor,  itupi«^«Btos  et  proceIkw,et 
omnes  rea  humaoas. 
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Homer;  for  which  cause, belike,  Niceratus, in  Xenophon,  was 
made  by  his  parents  to  con  Homers  Iliads  and  Odysses  without 
book,  ut  in  virum  bonum  evaderet,  as  well  to  maxe  him  a  good 
and  honest  man,  as  to  avoid  idleness.  If  this  comfort  may 
be  ffot  by  philosophy,  what  shall  be  had  from  divinity  f  What 
shall  Austin,  Cyprian,  Gregory,  Bernards  divine  meditations, 
afford  us  ? 

Qui,  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 
P]en]U8  et  melius  Ghrysippo  et  Crantore  dicunt« 

Nay  what  shall  the  scripture  it  self,  which  is  like  an  apothe- 
caries shop,  wherein  are  all  remedies  fibr  all  infirmities  of  minde, 
purgatives,  cordials,  alteratives,  corroboratives,  lenitives,  &c.? 
Every  disease  of  the  soulfUmth  <^  Austin,  hath  a  peculiar  medi' 
cine  in  the  scripture ;  thisonely  is  required^  that  the  sick  man 
take  the  potion  which  God  hath  already  tempered.  .^Gre^ory 
calls  it  a  glass  wherein  we  may  see  all  ovr  infirmities ;  ignttuin 
colloquium^  Psalm  1 19, 140 ;  ^Origen,  a  charme.  Andthere- 
fore  Hierome  prescribes  Rtisticus  the  monke,  ^continually  to 
read  the  scripture^  and  to  meditate  on  that  which  he  hath  readi 
for^  a»  mastication  is  to  meat,  so  is  meditaiion,on  that  which  we 
read.  I  would,  for  these  causes,  wish  him  that  is  melancholy, 
to  use  both  humane  and  divine  authors,  voluntarily  to  impose 
sometaskeupon  himself,  to  divert  his  melancholy  tnoughts ;  to 
study  the  art  of  memory,  Cosmus  Roselius,  Fet.  Ravennas, 
Scenkeliusdetectus,  or  practise  brachygraphy,&c.thatwill  ask 
a  great  deale  of  attention :  or  let  him  demonstrate  a  proposition 
in  Eudide  in  his*five  last  books,extract  a  square  root,  or  studie 
algebra;  than  which,  as  ^Claviiis  holds,  in  all  humane  disci- 
panes,  nothing  can  he  more  excellent  and  pleasant,  so  abstruse 
and  recondite^  so  bewitching,  so  miraculous,  so  ravishing,  *so 
easie,  withall,  and  full  of  delight ^  omnem  humanum  captum 
superare  videtur.  By  this  means  you  may  dtefine  ex  ungue 
leonem,  as  the  diverbe  is,  by  his  thumb  alone  the  bigness  of 
Hercules,  or  the  true  dimensions  of  the  great  ^Colossus,  So- 
lomons temple,  and  Domitians  amphitheater,  out  of  a  little 
part.  By  this  art  you  may  contemplate  the  variation  of  the 
S3  letters,  which  may  be  so  infinitely  varied,  that  the  words 
complicated  ai^d  deduced  thence  will  not  be  contained  within 


r  *  la  Ps.  36.  Omnis  morbus  aninii  in  scriptorahabet  roediciDam ;  fantam  opas  est,  nt 
qui  sit  aep^er,  non  reenset  potioneio  qaam  Deas  temperayit.  ^  ^  In  moral,  specnlom 
quo  DOS  ijitoeri  possimns.  cHom.  28.  Ut  incantatlone  virus  fugatar^  ita  lectiooe 

malam.  '  ^  Itemm  atqae  itemm  mooeo,  at  aDimam  sacrte  scriptare  lectione  oc- 

'  capes.    Masticat  divinnm  pabolam  meditatio.  «Ad.2.  defioit  2.  elem.    Ifa 

discipliDis  hamanis  nihil  praestantids  reperitiir :  qnippe  roiracnla  qiiffidam  Dumeromni 
emit  tam  absimsa  etrecondita,  tanta  nihilominus  facilitate  et  volnptate^ .  at,  &c. 
fWliich  contained  1080000  weight  of  bras^. 
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tbe  compass  of  tbe  firmameiit:  leu  wosda  mny  bev^erf^OSjb 
several  wayes :  by  tbis  art  you  may  examiiie  bow  m9»y  mtm 
Biay  stand  oue  by  aootber  in  the  whole  superficies^  of  theearlb : 
some  isay  14845680000(X)00,aMt^iusiu/a^ii^KiU  9a«M^  qna- 
dratwn  ;  bow  many  men,  supposing  all  tbe  worldas  haMtable 
as  France,  as  froitfull,  and  so  long  lived,  may  be  bora  in 
60000  years;  and  somayyoudemonstrateywitb  'Arcbimedes^ 
bow  many  sands  the  mass  of  tbe  whole  world  might  contain, 
if  all  sandy,  if. yon  did  but  first  know  how  much  a  small  cube 
as  big  as  a  mustard-seed  might  hold;  with  infinite  such.  But, 
in  alfnature,  what  is  there  so  stupend  as  to  examine  and  cal- 
culate the  motion  of  the  planets,  toeir  magnitudes,  apegeums, 
Cerigeums,  excentricities,  bow  far  distant  from  the  earthy  tbe 
.  iguess,  thickness,  compass  of  tbe  finnament,  each  8laF»  with 
their  diameters  and  circumference,  apparent  ijarea^  msperfi^eh 
by  those  curious  helps  of  glasses,  astrolabes,  sei^tams,  qoa« 
draBts,  of  which  TychoBrwein  his  mecbanicks,  flf>tick8  Q^ 
vine  opticks),  arithmetick,  geometry,  and  such  like  arts  and 
instruments  r    What  so  intncate,  and  pleasing  witball,  as  to 
peruiie  and  practise  Heron  Alexandrtnus  works,  de  9pitUa^ 
libm,  demachinU  belliciSf  demachind  se  movente^  Jordatd  JVe« 
morarii  deponderibus  prapasit*  13.  that  pleasaitt  tract  of  Ma« 
cbometes  IBragdedintis  de  superficierum  dioigiouiimSf  Appol* 
lonius  Cooicks,  or  Commandinus  lal>ours  in  thai:  Idnde,  de 
centra  gravkaiis^  with  many  such  geometricaU  tbeoremus,  and 
problems?  Those  rare  instruments  and  mechanical  ipveotiow 
of  Jac.  Bessonus,  and  Cardan  to  tbis  purpose,  with  n^any  such 
experiments  intimated  long  since  by  Roger  Baeon  ittbistraet 
de ""  Secretis  artis  et  natunBf  as  to  make  ai  chariot  to  move  me 
animaiiy  diving  boats,  to  walk  on  the  water  by  art,  and  to  fly 
in  the  air,  to  make  several  cranes  and  pullies,  qidbu».  hewm 
trahat  ad  se  ndlle  bomiueSf  lift  up  and  remove  great  weights, 
,  milsto  move  themselves,  Arclrvtas  dove,  AlbertusbraseA  bead, 
and  such  thaumaturgical  works ;  but  especially  td  dostomge 
luiracles  by  glosses,  of  which  Proclus  and  Bacoa  wjcit  of^l, 

burningglasses,multipIyingglasses,p^x^piective3,ti#«»««A0aw 
appareajt  exerdtus^  to  see  afar  off»  to^  represent  solid  bo^e^ 
by  cylinders  and  concaves,  to  wsik  in  the  air»  ui  varaeUer 
vtdeant  (saith  Bacon)  imrumetar^entum^et  quieqnidfi&tdwh' 
luntf  eiy  quum  veniant  ad  iocumvtsianU^  nihil  invenianiy  which 

i classes  are  much  perfected  of  late  by  Baptista  Porta  and  Ga- 
ileus,  and  much  more  is  promised  by  Maginus  andMidmrgias, 
to  be  performed  in  tbis  kinde.  Otaeousticons  solne  speak  of, 
to  intend  hearing,  as  the  other  do  sight;  MarcellusYrencken, 
an  Hollander,  in  his  epistle  to  Bnrgravnts,  makes  meittioli  rf 

,. .' Y.'*'*  ClaviuTB,  ID  com.  de  Sacrobosco.  bDUUntias  coelonoB  aob 

duuoica*,  ^Cap.  4.  et6. 
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a  iHencl  of  :1iift  ihat  is  about  Jan  rasCrciiliie^t^  quo  videbk  qnctin 
aUero  JwrizwHe  smt.  But  our  aldiymists,  me  thinks*  aad  Bo* 
sie*ero8s  .men  afford  most  rarities,  an<d  are  fuller  ot  experi- 
ments :  they  can  make  gold^  separate  and  alter  metals,  extract 
oyls,  salts,  lees^  and  do  more  strange  works  then  Geber,  Lul- 
lins,  Bacon,  or  any  of  those  ancients.  GroIIius  hath  made, 
after  his  sinaster  Paracelsus,  aurumfnhkiiMms^  or  marum  volO" 
Hkf  which  shall  imitate  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  crack 
lowder  than  any  gunpowder;  Cornelius  Driblaa  perpetual 
motion,  inextinguible  lights,  linumnan  ardem^  with  many  such 
&ats:  see  his  book  de  ito/wrtlefemen^oriiiit,  besides  hail,  wind, 
snow,  thand«c^  lightning,&;c.  thosestrang^efire-works,  devilisb 
pettarda,  and  sora  like  warlike  machinations  derived  hence,  of 
which  read  Tartalea  and  others.  Emestus  Bui^arivs,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Paracelsus,  hath  published  a  discourse,  in  which  he 
specifies  a  lamp  to  be  made  of  mans  bloody  lucerna  vitas  et 
mortis  index^  so  he  terms  it,  which,  chymically  prepared  40 
dayes,  and  afterward  kept  in  a  ^lasse,  shall  shew  all  the  acci- 
dents of  this  life ;  ri  lampas  hic  cJarnSy  tunc  homo  hilaris  et 
mnais  oorporeet  ammo  ;  si  nebuhsus  et  depressus)  male  affiti^ 
twr  ;  et  sic  pro  istatu  hominis  variatur^  wide  sumptus  sanguis; 
and,  which  is  most  wonderful,  it  dies  with  the  party.;  rum  Ao- 
mine  perit^  et  evanescit ;  the  lamp,  and  the  man  whence  the 
blooa  was  taken,  are  extinguished  tc^ether.  The  same  author 
hath  another  tract  of  Munia,  (all  out  as  vain  and  prodigious  as 
the  first)  by  which  he  will  cure  most  diseases,  and  translerthem 
fromaman  to  a  beast,  by  drawingblood  from  one,  and  applying 
h  to  theother,  velinplantam  derivare,  and  ah  aleosiphca-macum 
(of  which  Boger Bacon  of  oId,inhis  Tract,  de  retardandd  senec- 
tute)  to  make  a  man  yonng  again,  live  three  or  foure  hundred 
years :  besides  panaceas,martial  amulets, vn«rtce»/titii  armarium^ 
mil6omes,strai^  extracts,  elixars,  and  such  likemagico-ioag. 
netical  cures.  Now  whatso  pleasing  can  there  beasthe  specu* 
JatioD  of  these  things,  to  read  and  examine  such  experiments; 
or,if  aman  be  more  mathematically  given,  to  calculate,  or  per^. 
use  Napiers  Logarithmes,  or  those  tables  ofartificiall  ^sinesand 
tai^ents,  not  long  since  set  out  by  mine  old  .collegiate  good 
friend,  and  late  fellow  student  of  Christ-church,  in  Oxford, 
^M.  Edmund  Gunter,  which  will  perform  that  by  addition  and 
subtraction  otily ,  which  heretofore  Regiomon tanus  tables  did  by 
multiplication anddivision,orthoseelaborateconcIu8ions  ofhis 
^sector,  quadrant  and  crossestaffe  ?  Or  let  him  that  is  melan- 
choly calculate  spherjtcai  triangle,  square  a  circle,  cast  a  nati- 
vity, which  howsoever  some  taxe,1  say  with  ^  Carcseus,  dabimus 
hoc petulantibus  ingeniis,  we  will  in  some  cases  allow:  otlet 

■    w Printed  at  Loadoii,  aniio  1690.  ''Late  astroBomy-reaflfr  at  Grp»faam  college. 

<  Printed  at  London  by  William  Jones,  1623.  *  Jfrajfat.  Mcfh.  Astrol. 
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bim  make  an  epbenierides,  read  Suisc^et  the  calcu|^ators  works^ 
Scaliger  de  emendatione  tempahim^'dindPetSinuH  hisadversaryy 
tilt  he  understand  them,  peruse  subtile  Scotias  andSuarez  meta^^ 
pbysicks,  or  school  diFintty,  Ocdaqi,  Thomas,  Etisbehis,  Ihi« 
rand,  &c.    If  Ihose  other  do  not  affect  him,  and  his  means  be 
great,  to  rmploy  bis  purse  and  fill  bis  head,  be  may  go  find  the 
philosophers  stone ;  he  may  apply  his  mind,  I  say,  to  heraldry^ 
antiquity,  invent  impresses,  emblems ;  make  epitbalamiums,' 
epitaphs,  elegies,  epigrams^  palindrojna  epigrammaia,  ana*   . 
grams,  chronograms,  acrosticks  upon  his  friends  names ;  or 
write  a  comment  on  Martianus  Capella,  Tertullian  de  pallia^ 
the  Nubian  Geography,  or  upon  jElia  LtBlia  Crupis^  as  many 
idle  fellowes  have  assayed ;  and  rather  than  do  nothing,  vary 
a  *  verse  a  thousand  waies  with  Putean,  so  torturing  his  wits, 
or  as  Rainnerus  of  Luneburge,  ^2150  times  in  his  Proteus 
Posticus,  or  Scaliger,  Chrysolithus,  Cleppisius,  and  others 
have  in  like  sort  done.     If  such  voluntary  tasks,  pleasure  and 
delight,  or  crabbednesse  of  these  iS^tudies,  will  not  yet  divert 
their  idle  thoughts,  and  alienate  their  imaginations,  they  must 
be  compelled,  saith  Christophorus  a  Vega,  cogi  debentj  L  5» 
c.  14.  upon  some  mujct,  if  tney  perform  it  not,  quod  ex  officii 
incumbat^lQ^^oi  creditor  disgrace,  such  as  areourpublick  uni^ 
varsity  exercises.  For,  as  he  that  playesfor  nothing,will  not  heed 
his  game ;  no  more  will  voluntary  imploymeut  so  thoroughly 
affect  a  student,  except  he  be  very  intent  of  himself,  and  take 
an  extraordinary  delight  in  the  study,  about  which  he  is  con- 
versant.   It  should  be  of  that  nature  his  business,  which  ro* 
lens  nolens  he  must  necessarily  undergo,  and  without  great 
loss,  mulct,  shame,  oi*  hindrance,  he  may  pot  omit. 

Now  for  women,  instead  of  laborious  studies^  they  have  cu* 
rious  needle- works,  cut  works,  spinning,  bone-lace,  and  many 
pretty  devises  of  their  own  making,  to  adorn  their  houses, 
cushions,  carpets,  chaires,  stools,  (Jbr  she  eats  not  the  bread  of 
idlenesSf  Pro  v.  31.  27.  qucesivit  lanam  et  linum)  confections, 
conserves,  distillations,  &c.  which  they  shew  to  strangers. 

^  Ipsa  comes  proese  que  operis  venientibus  ultro 
Hospitibus  monstrare  soJet,  non  segniter  horas 
Contestata  suas,  sed  ncc  sibi  deperiisse. 

Which  to  her  guests  she  shews,  with  all  her  pelfe : 
,    «*Thus  far  my  maids :  but  this  I  did  my  selfe.'' 

This  they  have  to busie themselves  about,  houshold  office^,  &c. 
^  neatgardetts,f ull  of exotick,  versicolour,  di  veifsly  varied,  sweet 


a  Tot  tibi  sunt  dotes,  virgo,  qaot  sidera  coclo.  «>  Da,  pje  Christe,  urW  bona 

sit  pax  tempore  nostro.  c  Chalouerus,  Lib.  9.  de  Rep.  Ang.  dHortin 

coronarifi^^  m^dicjis,  et  coli^arios^  &c. 
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smelling  JfloM'ers,  and  plants  in  all  kinds,  which  they  are  most 
ambitious  to  get,  curious  to  preserve  and  keep,  proud  to  possess, 
and  much  many  times  brag  of.    Their  merry  meetings  and  fre- 
quent visitations,  mutual  inyitatipns  in  good  towns,  {  voluntarily 
omit,  which  are  so  much  in  use,  gossiping  among  the  meaner 
sort,  &c.  Old  folks  have  their  beads;  an  excellent  invention  to 
keep  them  from  idleness,  that  are  by  nature  melancholy,  and 
past  all  affairs,  to  say  so  many  pa^erTto^/er^r,  avemariasy  creeds^ 
if  it  were  not  propbane  and  superstitious.    Iti  a  word,  body  and 
mind  must  be  exercised,inot  one,  but  both,  anfdthatin  a  medio- 
crity:  otherwise  it  will  cause  a  great  inconvenience.     If  the 
body  be  overtired,  it  tires  the  mind.    The  mind  oppresseth  the 
body,  as  with  students  it  oftentimes  fals  out,  who  (as  *  Plutarch 
obsery.es)  have  no  care  of  the  body,  but  compel  that^  which  is 
mortal  to  dons  much  as  that  which  i»  immortal;  that  which  is 
earthly y  as  that  which  is  etheriaL     But  as  the  oxe^  tyired^  told 
the  camel  (both  serving  one  master}  that  refused  to  carry  some 
^part  oj*  his  burden^  bejhreitwere  long<f  heshouldbe  compelled  to 
carry  all  his  pack ^  and  skin  to  boot  (which  by  and  by^  tlie  oxe 
being  deadyjell  out)^  the  body  may  say  to  the  soulj  that  will  give 
him  no  respite  or  remission :  a  little  after^  an  ague^  vertigo^ 
consumption  seiseth  on  them  both  ;  ctll  his  study  is  omitted^  and 
they  must  pe  compelled  to  be  sick  together.     He  that  tenders 
his  own  good  estate  and  health,  must  let  them  draw  fvith 
equal  yoke  both  alike,  ^  that  so  they  may  happily  enjoy  their 
wished  health. 


IT 

a  Tom.  1.  de  aaoit.  taend.  Qui  rationem  corporis  non  habent^  sed  cogon^  mortalem 
initnortali,  terrestrem  sethereaB  seqnalem  prsestare  indnstriam.  CaDterum  nt  camelo  n^u 
venit,  qatkl  ei  bos  prfedixerat,  cum  eidem  servirent  domino,  et  parte  oneris  leYare  ilium 
camelus  recnslLssel,  panlo  post  et  ipsias  cutero,  ettotiim  onus  congereturgestare  (quod 
mortuo  bove  impletum),  ita  animo  quoqne  contiogit,  dum  defatigato  corpori^i  &c« 
*  Ut  pulchram  illam  et  amabilem  sanitatem  prasstemus. 


i.. 
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3IEMB.  y. 

•    *  \  4 

/ 

Waking  and  terrible  dreams  ratified. 

ixS  waking,  that  hurts,  b jail  meang,  must  be  avoided, fta 
8leep,  which  so  much  helps,  by  like  waies,  '^must  be  procured^ 
by  nature  arartjinwardor  outward  medicines^  and  be  protract*' 
ed  longer  than  ordinary^  if  it  may  be^  as  being  an  espewill 
help.  It  moystens  and  fattens  the  body,  concocts,  and  helps 
digestion,  as  we  see  in  dormice,  and  those,  i^lpine  mice  that  « 
sleep  all  winter,  (which  Gesner  speaks  of)  when  they  are  so 
found  sleeping  under  the  snow  in  the  dead  of  winter^as  fat  as 
butter.  It  expels  cares^  pacifies  the  minde^  refredieth  the 
weary  limbs  alter  long  work. 

i»  Somne,  quies  rerum,  placidissinie»  Somne,  Deoram, 
Pax  animi,  qa^m  cura  fugit,  qui  corpora,  daris 

Fessa  mintsteriis,  mulces,  repairasqiie  labori. 

>      ,  • 

Sleep,  rest  of  things,  O  pleasing  deity,. 
Peace  of  the  soul,  which  cares  doth  crucifie^ 
Weary  bodies  refresh  and  mollifie. 

The  chtefest  thing  in  all  jAysick  <^p8racebus  calk  ^-omma 
arcana  gemmarum  super ans  et  metallorum4  The  fittest  time  is 
^  two  or  three  houres  after  supper  ^  when  as  the  meatis  now  settled 
at  tlie  bottome  of  the  stomach;  and  His  good  to  lie  on  the  right 
side  first,  because  at  that  site  the  liver  doth  rest  under  the  sto* 
^aph,  not  molesting  any  way^  but  heating  Atm,  as  a  fire  doth  a 
ikettle^  that  is  put  to  it.  After  the  first  sleep^  His  not  amiss  to  lie 
on  the  left  side^  that  the  meat  may  the  better  descend,  and  fsom4-' 
times  again  on  thebelly,butnevei'onthe  back.  Seven  or  eight 
hours  is  a  competent  time  for  a  melancholy  man  to  rest,  as 
Crato  thinks;  but,  as  somedo,  to  lie  in  bed,  and  not  sleep,  a 
day,  or  half  a  day  together,  to  give  assent  to  pleasing  conceits 
and  vain  imaginations,  is  man  v'wdyes  pernicious.  To  procure 
this  sweet  moistning  sleep,  it  s  best  to  take  away  the  occasions 
(if  it  be  possible)  that  hinder  it,  and  then  to  use  such  inward 
or  outward  remedies,  which  may  cause  it.  Constat  hodie  (saith 
Boissardus,  in  his  Tract, cfemo^i^J,  cap.  4)  nmltos  itajasdnari^ 


« InterdicendsB  vigiiise ;  Momta  panllo  longiores  coiiciliaiidi»  Altonams,  ea|>.  7. 
Somnos  sapra  modam  prodest,  qaovis  modo  conciliandus.  PIbo.  ^  Ovid.  c  In 
Hippoc.  Aphorifl.  ^  Crato,  cons.  21.  lib.  2.  Doabos  aut  tribos  boris  post  ccenau, 

quam  jam  cibns  ad  fandnm  ventriculi  resederit,  prlmam  super  latere  dextio  qniesceiH 
daiD;  quod  in  tali  decnbitn  jecur  sub  ventricnlo  qniescat,  non  gravans,  sed  cibmn 
calefaciens,  perinde  ac  ignis  lebetem  qui  illi  admovetur ;  post  prininm  wmiiQiD;  que*- 
cendom  latere  sini^tro,  &c. 
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tflf  mei€$  inieffrcis  eadg^Ht  iaMomnet^  0wmm&  inqtiieituKne  anu 
morum  et  covporum  :  many  eaiiiKit  «leep  for  wkeb^sand  finci- 
natiofis,  whiefaare  too  &mUiariii  some  places :  tbey  call  it,  dare 
aticui  malam  nt^s^enu  But  the  ordinary  caases  are  beat  aod 
dryness,  wbich  must  first  be  remo¥ed«  *  A  bot  and  dry  farain 
never  sleeps  well:  griefs,  feer^  cares,  expectatiuns^ailxieties, 
^reat  bosine^es,  Qm  awrem  utramque  ot%o$e  ut  darfmas)  and 
ail  Tiolent  perturbations  of  the  mindy  must  in.  some  sort  be 
qualified,  before  we  can  hope  for  any  good  repose*  He  that 
deeps  m  the  day  time,  of  is  in  suspense,  leac,  any  way 
trounled  in  miode,  or  goes  to  bed  upon  afidl  ^  stomacn,  may 
never  hope  for  (juiet  vest  in  the  nigbt.  Nee  enim  meritoria 
sotmum  admUtutttf  as  the  *^poet  saitfa :  iDues  and  such  like , 
troublesome  places  mre  i^ot  for  sleep;  one  cidls  osder,  anotker 
tapaler)  onecryes  andsho«t%  anoCher  sings^wboapesyboUovs, 

— r-*  absentem  cantat  amlcam,  - 

Multft  prolutus  vappa,  nauta  atque  viator. 

Wbo^not  accustomed  to  soch  noyses^  can  sleep  amongst  Iben? 
He  Aat  will  intend  to  take  bis  rest,  must  go  to  bed  amim»  secw^o^ 
quieto^et  Rbero,  with  a  'secm*e  and  composed  minde^i»aq[uiet 
places  ^ 

(Omnia  noctis  erunt  placid&  comp6sta  qiiK'te) 

and  if  that  will  not  serve,  or  may  not  be  obtained,  to  seek  then 
sucli  nieans  as  are  requisite :  to  lye  in  clean  linnen  and  sweet: 
before  he  goes  to  bod,  or  in  bed,  to  hear  ^ sweet  mvMckj 
(which  Ficin us  commends,  lib.  1.  cap*  24)  or  (as  Jobertus,  raejL 
pracL  lib.  3.  cap.  10)  ^#o  read  some  pleasant  author  till  he 
be  asleep,  to  have  a  bason  of  water  st^ll  dropping  by  his  bed 
side,  or  to  lie  near  that  pleasant  murmore,  ^  lene  sonantis  aqucPy 
some  floud-gates,:arcbeSy  falls  of  water,  like  London  bridge, 
or  some  continuate  noise  which  may  benum  the  senses.  L^ms 
motus,  stlentium,  et  tenehroejttcm  et  ipsa  voluntaSf  somnosfa^ 
ciunt ;  as  a  gentle  noyse  to  some  procures  sleep,  so,  which  Ber- 
nardius  Tilesius  (lih.  de  somnoj  well  observes)  silence,  in  a 
darke  roome,  and  the  will  itself,  is  most  available  to  others. 
Piso  commends  frications,  Andrew  Borde  a  good  draught  of 
strong  drink  before  one  goes  to  bed;  I  say,  a  nutmeg,  and  ale^ 
or  a  good  draught  of  muscadine,  with  a  tost^^nd  a  nutmeg,  or  a 
posset  of  the  same,  which  many  use  in  a  morning,  but,  me 

*  Saspins  accidit  lAelancholicis^  at,  nimiam  exsiccato  cerebro  viffUiis^  attennentur. 
FicuuiSy  lib.  1.  cap.  29.  ^  Ter.  c  XJt  sia  nocte  levis,  sit  tiW  cceaa 

brevis.  ^  Javen.  iSat  3.  e  Hor.  Ser.  lib.  1.  .Sat  5*  ^Senodtia  curis 

omoibas,  Qaavtom  fieri  potest,  ana  cum  vestibuB,  &c.  Ktrkst.  ^  ^  ffAdooram.sQm- 
^i.  anres  soavihas  cantibns  et  soois  deleoire.  ^   ^*  Lectio  jucanda,  sent  aermo, 

•ad  quern  attentior  aoimus  coavertitor  j  ant  aqua  ab  alto  in  subjectam  peivim  delabatur, 
&c,  i  Ovid* 
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tbinks,  for  such  as  bave  dry  brains,  are  mucb  more  proper  at 
night.  Some  prescribe  a  'sup  of  vinegar  as  they  go  to  bed^  a 
spoonefully  saitb  AetmSf!retrabib.lib.3.ser.^*  cap^  10.  /i&.  6. 
cap,  10^ .  ^gineta,  lib.  3.  cap.  14.  Piso,  a  little  qfier-  meat^ 
^because  it  ruri/ies  melancholy,  and  procures  an  appetite  to 
sleep.  Donat  ab  Altomar.  cap.  7,  and  Mercurialis,  approve 
of  it,  if  the  malady  proceed  from  tbe  /^spleen.  Sallust  Sal  vian.. 
{lib.  S.  cap.  l.ae  remed.)  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  (in  Peat.) 
iEIianus  Montaltus,  (de  morb.  capitis^  cap:  ^8,  deMehm^  are 
altogether  against  it.  I^od:  Mercatus  {de tnter.  morb.  cau»  lib.l. 
cap.  17)  in  some  cases  doth  allow  it.  ^Rhasis  seems  to  de- 
liberate of  if:  though  Simeon  commend  it  (in  sawce  perad- 
venture)  he  makes  a  question  of  it:  as  for  baths,  fomentations, 
oyls,  potions,  simples  or  compounds,  inwardly  taken  to  this 
purpose^  ^1  shall  speak  of  them  elsewhere,     if  in  the  mid^t 

^  of  tne  night  when  they  lie  awake,  which  is  usuall,  to  toss  and 
tumble,  and  not  sleep,  ^Ranzovius  ivould  have  them,  if  it  bee 
in  warme  weather,  to' rise  and.  walk  three  or  four  turnes  (till 
they  be  cold)  about  the  chamber,  and  then  go  to  bed  as^in« 

Against  fearfuU  and  troublesome  dreams,  incubus^  and  such 
inconveniences,  wherewith  melancholy  men  are  molested,  the 
best  remedy  is  to  eat  a  light  supper,  and  of  such  meats  as  are 
easie  of  digestion,  no  hare,  venison,  beef,  &c.  not  to  lie  on  his 

.  back,  not  to  meditate  or  think  in  the  day  time  of  any  terrible 
objects,  or  especially  talke  of  them  before  he  goes  to  bed.  For, 
as  he  said  in  Lucian,  after  such  conference,  Hecata^s  somniare 
mihi  videor^  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  hobgoblins :  and,  as 
Tully  notes,  «Jhr  the  most  part  our  speeches  in  the  day  time 
cause  ourphantasie  to  work  upon  the  like  in  our  sleep  ;  which 
Ennius  writes  of  Homer: 

Et  canis  in  soinnis  leporis  vestigia  latrat : 

as  a  dog  dreames  of  an  hare,  so  do  men,  on  such  subjects  they 
thought  on  last.  ^ 

Somnia,  quee  mentes  ludunt  volitantibus  urabris,  . 

Nee  delubra  Deiim,  tiec  ab  eethere  Numitia  mittunty'. 
Sed  sibi  quisque  facit,  i&c. 

For  that  cause,  when  *^  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt  had  posed  the 
70  interpreters  in  order,  and  asked  the  nineteenth  man,  what 
would  make  one  sleep  quietly  in  the  night,  he  told  him, 

* -^^eti  sorbitio.  ■      •     b  Attennat  melancholiam,  et  ad  conciliandam  somimm  jurat, 
c  Qaod  hem  acetmn  conveaiat  «» Conl.  1.  tract.  9.  meditandom  de  aceta 

e  Sect  5.  mcmb.  1.  snbsect  6.  f  Lib.  de  aanit  tnendfi.   .  gin  Som.  Scip. 

!•  It  enim  fere  ut  cogitationes  nostne  et  seraiones  pariant  aliquid  in  somno,  quale  de 
Homero  swibit  Biim«8>  de  quo  videlicet  saE^pisBiiue  vigilans  aolebai  cogitare  et  loqni. 
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^Thebestway  torn  to  Tutve  divine  dndcelestiaH  miditation^^and 
to  use  honest  tuitions  in  the  day  time,  ^  Lod.  Vives  wonders  hoto 
schoolemen  couldsleep  (pmtly^  and  were  not  terrijiedin  the  nighty 
or  walkein  the  darke^  they  hadmtch  monstrous  question^,  and 
thought  of  such  terrible  matters  all  day  long.  Tbey  had  need, 
amoQgfst  the  rest,  to  sacrifice  to  God  Morpheus,  whohi  ^Phi* 
lostratus  paihts  in  a  white  and  black  coat,  with  a  horn  and 
lYory  box  full  of  dreams,  of  the  same  colours,  to  signify  good 
and  bad.  If  you  will  know  how  to  interpret  them,  reaa  Ar- 
teroidorus,  Sambucus,  and  Cardan:  but  how  to  help  them,  ^  I 
mtist  refer  you  to  a  more  convenient  place. 


MEMB.  VI.    SUBSECT.l.      ' 

» 

Perturbations  of  thi^minderectijfted.,  Fromhimself  by  resisting 
to  the  utmost^  coTifessing  his  grief  to  ajriend,  Sfc, 

W  HOSOEVER  he  is,. that  shall  hope  to  cure  this  malady 
in  himself  or  any  other,  must I'ectifie  first  these  passions  and 
perturbations  of  the  minde ;  the  chiefest  cure  consists  in 
them.  A  quiet  mind  is  that  voluptasy  or  summum  bonum  of 
Epicurus;  non  dolerCy  curis  vacare^  animo  tranquillo  c««e,  not 
to  grieve,  but  to  want  cares,  and  have  a  quiet  soul,  is  the  only 
pleasure  of  the  world,  as  Seneca  truly  recites  his  opinion,  not 
that  of  eating  and  drinking^  which  injurious  Aristotle  mali- 
ciously puts  upon  him,  and  for  which  he  is  still  mistaken,  male 
audit  et  vapuluty  slandered  without  a  cause,  and  lashed  by  all 
posterity.  ^Fear  and  sorrow  therefore  are  especially  to  be 
avoided^  and  the  minde  to  be  mitigate^  with  mirth^  constancy y 
good  hope  :  vain  terror y  bad  objects^  are  to  bee  removed^  and 
all  such  persons  in  whose  companies  they  be  not  well  plea^edl 
Gualter  Bruel,  Fernelius,  consiL  43.  Mercurialis,  consil.  6, 
Piso,  Jacchinus,  cap.  15.  in  9  Rhasis,  Capivaccius,  Hilde- 
sheim,  &c.  all  inculcate  this  as  an  especial!  meanes  of  their 
cure,  that  their  ^  minds  be  (fkietly  pacified^  vain  conceits  diJ* 
vertedy  if  it  be  possible^  with  terrors,  cares,  «Jixed,studies,  cogi^  . 
tationesy  and  whatsoever  it  is  that  shall  any  way  molest  or 


"  s  O^imnio  de  coelestibos  et  honestis  meclitari,  et  ea  facere.  ^  ^Xib.  3.  de 

eanssitt -corr.  art  Tarn  inira  monstra  quiestionom  ssepe  nascuntar  inter 'eds,  at  oiirei' 
«08  interdam  in  somniis  non  terreri,  ant  de  iilis  in  tenebris  audere  verba  facere,  adeo 
res  sunt  monstrosas.  cicon.  lib.  1.  ^Sect.  5.  niemb.  1.  auba,  6.  «  Aiiimi 

Sertnrbationes  snmme  fufnend«e,  metus  potissimum  et  tristida ;  eornmque  loco,  animus 
emnlcendus  hilaritate,  animi  constantid,  bon^  spei;  removendi  terrores,  et  eoruni  con- 
floitiaai  qnos  non  probant  f  Phantasiae  eorum  placide  sabvertendee,  ter- 

rores  ab  animo  removendi.  9  Ab  omni  Hxa  cogitatione  qnovis  modo 

av«rtantar.  « 


,* 


\ 
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trouble  the  smd,  because  tbat  otharwise  there  h  no-  good  to  tie 
€iottA«  ^Tke  bodies  mijaeid^esj  as  Ptato  ptowe^y  proceed Jivm 
the  soul:  and  if  ihemmd  benet  Jirst  saii^ied^  tii^.body  can 
neoer  be  cured*  Alcibtades  rav-es  (sakh  ^  Maxnavn  'Sjmm^ 
and  is  mk ;  bis  furio«»  desires  cany  him  from  Lvceus  tOr  the ' 
pleading  place^  thence  to  the  sea,  so  into  Sicily,  thence  to  La^ 
ced»uidn,  thence  to  Persia,  thence  to  Samos,  then  again  to 
Athens;  Critias  tyrannizetkover  all  the  city;  Sardanapalas  is 
loTe«siek;  these  men  are  ill-affected  all,  and  can  never  bo 
cured,  till  their  minds  be  othierwise  qualified.  Crato  therefore, 
in  that  often  cited  counseli  of  his  for  a  noble  man  his  patient^ 
when  he  had  sufficiently  informed  him^in  diet,  aiir,  exercise, 
Venus,  sleep,  concludes  with  these  as  matters  of  greatest  mo- 
ment :  quoa  reliquum  est 9  amnue  accideutia  corrigantur^  from 
^which  alone  proceeds  melancholy ;  they  are  the  fountain,  the 
subject,  the  oinges  whereon  it  turns,  and  must  necessarily  be 
reformed.  *^J^or  anger  stirs  eholer,  heats  the  blood  and  vital 
spirits  :  sorrow  on  the  other  side  refrigerates  the  hody^  andex" 
tinguisheth  natural  heat^  overthrou^s  appetite,  hinders  concoe^ 
tiouy  dries  up  the  temperature^  and  perverts  the  understand' 
ing:  fear  dissolves  the  spirits,  infects  the  heart,attenuates  the 
soul:  and  for  these  causes  all  passions  and  perturbations  must, 
to  the  uttermost  of  our  power,  and  most  seriously,  be  re- 
moved. iElianus  Mbntaltus  attributes  so  much  to  them,  ^  that 
he  holds  the  rectification  of  them  alone  to  be  sufficient  to  the 
cureof  melancholy  inmost  patients.  Many  are  fully  cured 
when  they  haye  seen  or  heard,  &c.  enjoy  their  desires,  or  be 
secured .  and  satisfied  in  their  minds.  Galen,  the  common 
masterof  them  all,  from  whose  fountain  they  fetch  water,  brags 
(lib.  1.  de  san.tuend.)  that  he  for  his  part  bath  cured  divers  of 
mWx\k%vm\iy,solumanimisadrectum  tnstitutis^by  right  settling 
alone  of  their  minds.  "  ^ 

Yea,  but  you  will  here  infer,  that  this  is  excellent  good  in<n 
vdeed,  if  it  could  be  done;  but  how  shall  it  be  effected,  by 
whom,  what  art,  what  means?  hie  labor ^  hoc  opus  est,  Tis  a 
natural  infirmity,  a  most  powerful  adversary :  all  men  are  sub- 
ject to  passions,  and  melancholy  above  iall  others,  as  being  dis- 
tempered by  their  innate  humors,  abundance  of  choler  adust,, 


•  Canda  maja  corporis  ab  anhno  procedtitat,  qoas  nisi  eareiitiir»  corpns  corari 

K»test.  Charmid.  >>  Disputat.  an  morbi  graviores  corparis  an  aniaM.. 

eooldo  interpret    Ut  pamm  absit  a  farore,/apitara  Ljceo  in  coocianem,  a  conciono 
ad  mare,  a  mari  in  Siciliam,  Sec.  c  Jra  bilem  jaavet,  aanguaeH^ 

adority  vitales  npiritns  accendit ;  moesiitia  noiTerflam  corpus  iofri^dat,  cakMva^ 
innatum  exstinguit,  appetitum  destriiit,  concoctioo^m  impedit,  coqtus  exaiccatr  ^• 
teliectam  pervertit  Qdamobrem  hs&(f  omDia  prorsns  vitanda  sunt,  ^et  pra  viriU  fii« 
gienda.  .  d  De  mei.  c.  2S.  £s  ilU^  solum  reoiediam ;  rac^lti  ex  visis,  a»idifu,  &c« 
tanati  sunt ' 
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weakneteofparfs,  outward  occurreiices;  and  how  shall  they  1>e 
avoided  ?  The  wisest  men,  greatest  philosopheTs,  of  most  exr- 
oeUent-  wit,  reasoii9  judgeraeatt  dmne  spirits,  camtot  modenrte 
theamelFes  in  this  behalf:  such  as  are  sound  in  body  and  minid, 
stoteksy  heroes.  Homers  gods,  all  are  passioitate,  and  furioady 
cairyed  sometimes;  and  how  shall  we  that  are  already  crazed, 
Jracti  animiSf  sick  in  bQdy,sickininind,  resist?  we  cannot  per*- 
form  it.  You  may  adrise  and  give  good  precepts,  as  who  can- 
not? Bfit,  how  shall  they  be  put  in  practice?  I  may  not  deny 
but  our  passions  are  vi^olent,  and  tyrannize  over  us;  yet  there 
be^  means  to  curb  them;  though  they  be  headstrong,  they  may 
be  tamed,  they  may  be  qualified,  if  be  himself  or/  his  friends 
will  but  use  meir  honest  endeavours,  or  make  use  of  such 
ordinary  helps  as  are  commonly  prescribed. 

He  himself  (I  say);  from  the  patient  himself  the  finrt  and 
chiefest  remedy  must  be  had;  for,  if  he  be  averse,  peevish,  ' 
waspish,  give  way  wholly  to  his  passions,  will  not  seek  to  be 
helped,  or  ruled  by  his  friends,  how  is  it  possible  he  shoold 
be  cured  ?  But  if  he  be  willing  at  least,  gentle,  tractable,  and 
desire  his  own  good,  no  doubt  but  be  may  magnam  merhi 
deponere partem^  be  eased  at  least,  if  not  cured.  He  himself 
must  do  ais  utmost  endeavour  to  resist  and  withstand  the  be^ 
ginnii^s.  Principus  obsta  :  Owe  nai.  water  passagey  no  not 
alUtley  Ecdes.  ^&  27*  If  they  open  a  little,  they- will  make 
a  greater  breach  at  length.  Whatsoever  it  is  that  runneth  in  ' 
his  mind,  vain  conceit,  be  it  pleasing  or  displeasing,  w4iich 
so  much  affects  or  troubleth  nim,  ^  hy  ail  pesdbie  means  he 
must  withstand  it^  expel  tjiose  vain^  foilsey  jHvalous  imaffinor' 
tians,  absurd  coneeitSyJamedJears  andsarrowes  (Jr&m  wkich^ 
saith  Piso,  this  disease  primarily  proceeds^  and  takes  his ^f  si 
occasion  or  beginning )  by  doing^  something  or  other  that  shall 
■  be  opposite  unto  theniy  thinking  ^*someihing  ehe^  perswading 
by  reason,  or  howsoever ^  to  make  a^sudd^  alieratton  of  them. 
Though  he  have  hitherto  ruu  in  a  fnU  career,  and  pre- 
cipitated himself. following  his  passians,  given  rein»  to  bis 
appetite,  let  him  now  stop  upon  a  suddeii,  eurb  himself  in, 
and,  as.^Lemnius  advisetb,  strive  against  with  all  his  power ^ 
to  the  utmost  of  his  endeavour^  and  not  cherish  those  fond 
imaginationsj  which  so  covertly  creep  into  his  mind^  most 


•Pro  vinbnsamiitendnm  in  praedictiir,  tnm  in  aliw,  a  dnibns TnaTnm/velata primari^ 
caasfl&^occaaionem  nactume8t;iinaginatioDe8  absnrdae  faisaique  etmoestitia  qnaecnnqute 
■ubierit,  propalaetar,  aut  alind  agendo,  aut  ratione  persnadeitdo  earam  mutationem 
sabko facere.  ^  Jjibk*2.  c.  16.  de  occult  nat.     Quisqnis  hiiic  malo  obnoxitis 

eat,  «erker  obaistat^  et  snirnn^  cur&  obloctetar,  nee  olio  modo  foveat  im^jj^inatioac^ 
taciie  ebr«pBnteA  animo^  bkind'a^ab  initio  et  ainatriles,  ised  quae  adeo  convaleacuntj  nt 
nam  ratione  excuti  qneant. 
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wiU  not  do  this  or  that,  which  thou  ons^test  to  doj  or  refirain, 
&c.  but  when  thou  art  lashed  like  a  uull  jade,  thou  wilt  re- 
form it ;  fear  of  a  whip  will  Qiake  thee  do,  or  not  do*  Do  that 
voluntarily  then  which  thou  canst  do,  and  most  do  by.  com- 
pulsion: thou  maifit  refrain  if  thou  wilt,  and  master  thine 
aiFectiotis.  ^^^s^  in  a  city^  (saith  Melancihon)  ti^  do  by  stub* 
bom  rebellious  rogues^  tlM  will  not  submit  themselves  to  polki- 
cai  judgment^  compel  them  by  force  ;  so  must  we  do  by  our 
affections.  If  the  heart  will  not  lay  aside  those  vicious  motions^ 
and  the  phantasie  those  fond  imaginations,  we  have  another 
formqf  government  toenfinrceandrefrainour  outward  members, 
that  .they  be  not  led  by  our  passions.  If  appetite  will  not 
obey,  let  the  movinff  faculty  over-rule  her ;  let  her  resist  and 
compel  her  to  do  otherwise.  In  an  ague,  the  appetite  would 
drink ;  sore  eyes  that  itch,  would  be  rubbed ;  but  reasoii saith 
no ;  and  therefore  the  movingfaculty  will  notdo  it  Our  phan- 
tasie would  intrude  a  thousand  fears,  suspicions,  chimeras 
upon  us }  but  we  have  reason  to  resist;  vet  we  let  it  be  over* 
borne  by  our  appetite.  ^  Imagination  eff or ceth  spirits,  which 
by  an  admirable  league  of  nature  compel  the  nerves  to  obey, 
and  they  are  several  limbs:  we  give  too  much  way  to  our  pas- 
sions. And  as,  to  him  that  is  sick  of  an  ague,  all  thiujgs  are 
distastful  and  unpleasaut,  non  ex  cibi  vitia,  saith  Plutarch, 
not  in  the  meat,  but  in  our  taste  :  so  many  things  ace  offensive 
to  us,  not  of  themselves,  but  out  of  our  corrupt  judgement, 
jealousie,  suspicion^  and  the  like;  we  pull  these  mischiefs 
upon  our  own  heads. 

If  then  our  judgement  be  so  depraved,  our  reason  over-ruIed» 
^ill  preci  pi tated ,  that  we  cannot  seek  our  own  good^  or  moderate 
our  selves,  as  in  this  disease  commonly  it  is,  the  best  way  for 
ease  is  to  impart  pur  misery  to  some  friend,  not  to  smotner  it 
up  in  our  own  breast;  alitur  vitium,  crescitque^  tegendo,  ^c. 
and  that  which  was  most  offensive  to  us^  a  cause  of  fear  and 
grief,  quod  nunc  te  coquit,  another  hell ;  for 

c  Strangulat  inclusuB  dolor,  atque  ex^siuat  intus, 

grief  concealed  strangles  the  soul ;  but  when  as  we  shall  bat 
impart  it  to  some  discreet,  trusty,  loving  friend,  it  is  "^ instantly 
removed  by  his  counsel  happily,  wisdome,  perswasioh,  advice, 

%Cap  3.  de  affect,  anim.  Ut  in  civitatibng  contamaces,  qui  non  c^dont  politieo^iiao 
perio,  tI  (^oerctfndi  sunt ;  ita  Deos  nobis  indidit  alteram  imperii  fonnam ;  siicorB<Nide« 
ponit  vitiosnm  affectum/  membra  foras  coercenda  sant,  ne  raant  in  quod  affectoa  in- 
pellat :  et  locomotiva,  quse  herili  imperio  obtemperat,  alteriresistat.  ^  Imaginafia 

impellit  spiritofl,  et  iode  nervi  moventor,  &c.  et  obtemperant  imftgiBationi  et  appetkid 
mirabiU  nsdere,  ad  exsequendnm  qaod  jabent  ^Ovid.Tpst.  lib.  5.  ^Ihur- 

ticipes  inde  calamitatia  nostrcaunt;  et,  yelut  exonerate  ineos  aarcina^  onere  lavnamr. 
AriaiBth.  lib.9. 
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mil  good  m^atm,  which  wecould  not  otherwise  apply  unto  our 
selves.  A  friends  counsel  is  a  charm ;  like  mandrake  wiue> 
euros  sopit;  and  as  a  'bull  that  is  tyed  tb  a  fig- tree,  becomes 
-gentle  on  a  sudden  (which  sonie,  saith  *'Plutarcb,  interpret  of 
good  words),  so  is  a  savage,  obdurate  heart  mollified  by  faire 
speeches.  Ml  adversity jfinds  ea^e  in  complaining  (as  ^  Isidore 
holds);  and^tis  a  solace  to  relate  it : 

friends  'confabulations  are  comfortable  at  all  times,  as  fire  in 
winter,  shade  in  summer;  quale  sopor  Jessis  in  gr  amines  meat 
and  drink  to  him  that  is  hungry  or  atbirst.  Democritus  coUy- 
rium  is  not  so  soveraign  to  the  eyes,  as  this  is  to  the  heart ; 
good  words  are  cheerful  and  powerful  of  themselves,  but  much 
more  from  friends,  or  as  many  props,  mutually  sustaining  each 
other,  like  ivie  and  a  wal,  which  ^Oamerarius  hath  well  illus- 
trated in  an  embleme.  Lenit  animum  simplex  vel  stepe  nar^ 
ratiof  the  simple  narration  many  times  easeth  our  distressed 
mind ;  and  in  the  midst  of  greatest  extremities,  so  divers  have 
been  relieved,  by  ^exonerating  themselves  to  a  faithful  friend; 
he  sees  that  which  we  cannot  see  for  passion  and  discontent : 
he  pacifies  our  minds;  he  will  ease  our  pain,  asswage  our  anger. 
Quanta  indevoluptas!  quanta  securitas!  Chrysostomeaddes: 
what  pleasure  t  what  security  by  that  means !  «  Nothing  so 
available,  or  that  so  Much  refresheth  the  soul  of  man.  Tully, 
as  I  remember,  in  an  epistle  to  his  dear  friend  Atticus^  much 
condoles  the  defect  of  such  a  friend.  **  /  live  here  (saith  he) 
in  a  great  ciiie,  where  I  have  a  multitude  of  acquaintance^  but 
not  a  man  of  all  that  companies  with  whom  /.  dare  famiiiarly 
ireath,  orjreelyjest.  Wherefore  f  expect  thecal  desire  thee, 
I  send  for  thee;  for  there  be  many  things  which  trouble  and 
molest  mcy  which,  had  I  but  thee  in  presence,  I  could  quickly 
disburden  myself  of  in  a  walking  discourse.  The  like  perad* 
yenture  may  he  and  he  say  with  that  old  man  in  the  comedy. 

Nemo  est  meorum  amicorum  hodie, 

Apud  quern  expromere  occulta  mea  audeam  : 

and  much  inconvenience  may  both  he  and  he  sufier  in  the  mean 
time  by  it.  He  or  he,  or  wnosoever  then  labours  of  this  ma- 
lady, by  all  means  let  him  get  some  trusty  friend, 

^Semper  habens  Pyladen  que  aliquem,  cui  caret  Oresten, 


A  GuDeniriiis,  Embl.  96.  Gen.  %        ^  Sympos.  lib.  6.  cap.  10.         «  Epbt.  8.  lib.  3. 

J f^^     'i    •    i.     i?_  1 A. '.   _x I t. i_i,:^    0.^    Vi  All J 


et  tarbk  magtA  neminem  reperire  possumiM,  anocam  saspirare  iiiauUariter,  au^  jocari 
libere,  pOMimns.  Qaare  te  exspectamns,  te  aesideramoa,  te  arcessimna.  Malta  aunt 
emnij  qoae  me  solicitant  et  angnnt^  que  mihi  vtdeor,  aures  toas  nactos,  imiiia  ambnla- 
tionislermoiie  •xbaurire  posse.  iOvid. 
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a  Pylades,  to  whom  freely  and  securely  be  may  opeA  bims8lf. 
For,  as  in  all  other  occqrrences,  so  it  is  in  this — si  quis  in  ccelum 
aacendissetj  Sfc.  as  he  said  in  ^Tuliy,  if  a  man- had  gone  to 
heaven,  seen  the  beauty  of  the  skies^  stars  errant,  fixed,  &c.  in- 
suavis  erii  admira^io,  it  will  do  him  no  pleasure,  except  he  have 
some  body  to  impart  what  he  bath  seen.     It  is  the  best  thing 
in  the  world,  as  ''Seneca  therefore  adFiseth  in  such  a  case,  to 
get  a  trusty  friend^  to  whom  we  may  freely  and  sincerely  pour 
out  our  secrets.     Nothing  so  delighteth  and  easeth  the  minde, 
as  when  we  have  a  prepared  bosome^  to  which  our  secrets  may 
descend,  of  whose  conscience  we  are  assured  as  our  own,  whose 
speech  may  ease  our  succour  less  estatCj  counsell  relieve^  mirth 
expell  our  mourning,  and  whose  very  sight  may  be  acceptable 
unto  us.     It  was  the  counsell  which  that  politick  ^^Commineus 
gave  to  all  princes,  and  others  distressed  in  mind,  by  occasion 
of  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  that  was  much  perplexed,  first 
to  pray  to  God,  and  lay  himself  open  to  him,  and  then  to  some 
speeiallfriend,  whom  we  holdmost  dear,  to  tell  allour  grievances 
to  him.    Nothing  so  forcible  to  strengthen,  re&reatCy  andhealthe 
wounded  soul  of  a  miserable  man. 


SUBSECT,  II. 

Help  from  friends  by  Counsell,  Comfort,  fair  and  foul  Means, 
witty  Devices,  Satisfaction,  Alteration  of  his  Course  of 
Life,  removing  Objects,  ^c. 

▼  T  HEN. the  patient  of  himself  is  not  able  to  resfist  or  over- 
come these  heart-eating  passions,  his  friends  or  physician 
niust  be  ready  to  supply  that  which  is  wanting..  Sutseriiku' 
manitatis  et  sapienttce,  (which  **  Tully  injoyneth  in  like  case) 
siquid  erratum,  curare,  aut  improvisum^  sud  diligentid  carri' 
gere.  They  must  alljoyn;  nee  satis  medico,  saith  *"  Hippo- 
crates, suumfedsse  oMcium,  nisi  suum  quoque  cegrotus,  suum 
astantes,  Sfc.  First  they  must  especially  beware,  a  melancholy 
discontented  person  (be  it  in  what  kinde  of  melancholy 
soever)  never  be  left  alone  or  idle  :  but,  as  physicians  prescribe 
physick,  cum  custodid,  let  them  not  be  left  unto  themselves 
but  with  some  cqmpany  or  other,lestby  that  means  they  aggral 

•  De  amidtia.  .*»!>«  tranquil,  c.  7.    Opfiinaiii  eat  amicoin  fidelem  naiieisci,  in 

qaem  aecrete  nostra  infundamos.    Nihil  leqne  oblectat  animara,  qnam  abi  aint  i^ 
parata  pectora,  in  qnae  into  secreta  descendant^  qnomm  conacientia  aeone  ac  toa  :  tra»- 
ram  sermo  soiitudinem  leniat,  aententia  conailinm  eipediat,  hilaritafl  trifititiBin  diawiiM  I 
conspectosqae  ipse  delectet         c  Comment.  I.  7.    idDeamconfogiamua,  et  pecSiS 

'  J^^vlunt'^^l'lm-  ""^  *"^^??/  ^i  *^"i  pjurimamtribiiimai,  no.  pate&ciaiaa So.,  et 
Q  Xt  «ffl'f  mur :  nihil  ad  reficiendam  animnm  efficaciuaT  *  Bp/ad 
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#  ■ 

vate  and  increase  their  disease.  Non  oportetcegros  hujusmodi 
esse  solos ^  vel  inter  ignotos,  vet  inter  eos  quos  non  amant  aut 
negliguntj  as  Rod.  a  Fonseca»  (Tom.  I.  consul.  35)  prescribes. 
iMgentes  custodire  solemus^  (saith  ^  Seneca)  ne  solitudin^ 
male  utantur;  we  watch  a  sorrowfull  person,  lest  he  abuse  bis 
solitariness:  and  so  should  we  do  a  melancholy  man;  set 
bim  about  isome  business,  exercise,  or  reereation,  which  may 
drvert  his  thoughts,  and  still  keep  him  otherwise  intent;  for 
bis  phantasie  is  so  restless,  operative  and  quick,  that,  if  it  be 
liot  in  perpetuall  action,  ever  employed,  it  will  work  upon 
it  self,  melancholize,  and  be  carried  away  instantly  with  some 
f^ar,  jealousie,  discontent,  Suspicion,  some  vain  conceit  or 
other.  If  his  weakness  be  such,  that  he  cannot  discern  what 
is  amiss,  correct  or  satisfie,  it  behoves  them,  by  counsel,  com- 
fort, or  perswasion,  by  fair  or  foul  means,  to  alienate  his 
mind  by  some  artificial  invention  or  sbipe  contrary  perswasion, 
to  remove  all  objects,  causes,  companies,  occasions,  as  may 
ainy  wayes  molest  him,  to  humour  him,  pleiase  him,  divert 
him,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  by  altering  his  course  of  life,  to 
give  him  security  and  satisfaction.  If  he  conceal  his  griev*, 
ances,  and  will  not  be  known  of  tbem,  ^they  must  observe^  hy 
his  looksy  gestures^  motions^  phantasicj  what  it  is  that  offends^ 
and  then  to  apply  remedies  unto  him.  Many  are  instantly 
^cured  when  tneir  minds  are  satisfied.  ^  Alexander  makes 
mention  of  a  woman,  that^  by  reason  of  her  husbands  long 
absence  in  travel^  was  exceeding  peevish  and  melancholy  ;  but, 
when  she  heard  her  husband  was  returned^  beyond  all  expec^ 
tation^  at  the  first  sight  qfhim,  she  was  freed  from  all  fear, 
without  help  of  any  other  physick  restored  to  her  former 
health.  Trincavelius  (consiL  12.  lib.  1)  hath  such  a  story  of 
a  VenetiaUj  that,  being  much  troubled  with  melancholy,  ^and 
ready  to  dye  for  grief,  when  he  heard  his  wife  was  brought  to 
hed  of  a  son^  instantly  recovered.  As  Alexander  concludes, 
*  if  our  imaginations  be  not  inveterate,  by  this  art  they  may 
be  cured;  especially  if  they  proceed  from,  \  such  a  cause.  No 
l)f,etter  way  to  satisiy,  than  to  remove  the  object,  cause,  occa- 
sion, if  by  any  art  or  means  possible  we  may  find  it  out.  If 
lie  ^eve,  stand  in  fear,  be  in  suspicion,  suspen<ie,  or  any  way 
molested,  secure  hinl;  solvitur  malum:  give  him  satisfaction; 
the  cure   is  ended :    alter  hiip   course  of  life,  there   needs 


-^Episi  10.  '  b  Observando  motas^  gestus^  manus,  pedes,  oculos,  |>banta- 

siam.    Piso.  c  M olier,  melancholia  correpta  ex  longa  viri  peregriuatione,  et 

iracunde  ofimibas  respondeus^    qnam  maritas  domam  reversas    prseter  spem,  &c,  - 
^  Pne  dolore  moritarcis,  qanm  nuntiataiit  essetaxorem  peperisse  filiato,  subito  recu- 
peraiit.  e  ^\f^  affectus  longo  tempore  fnfesta verity  tali  artificio  imaginationes 

curare 'portet,  prseseitim  ubi  malum  ab  his,  velut  a  primaria  caussa,,  occasiooem  ha- 
boerit. 
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no  other  pbysick.  If  the  party  be  sad,  orotberwige  aiSected, 
consider  ((Mth  Trallianus)  ^thenumnen^ityallcireun^tOMeeSs, 
and  forthwith  make  a  sudden  alteration,  by  remoFing  tbe 
occasions;  avoid  all  terrible  objects,  heard  or  seen^  ^num- 
stroufi  and  prodigious  a>spectSy  tales  of  devils,  spirits,  ghosts, 
tragicall  stories:  to  soch  as  are  in  fear,  they  strike  a  great  im- 
pression, renew  many  times^  and  recal  such  chimeras  and  ter- 
rible fictions  into  their  minds.  *^Make  not  so  much  as  men^ 
tion  of  them  in  private  talk,  or  a  dumb  shew  tending  to  that 
purpose :  such  thinas  (saith  Galateus)  are  offensive  to  their 
imaginations.  And  to  those  that  are  now  in  sorrow,  ^Seneca 
forbids  all  sad  companions^  and  such  as  lament :  a  groaning 
companion  is  an  enemy  to  quietness.  ^Oir  if  there  be  any  such 
party  f  at  whose  present  the  patient  is  not  weUplea^d^  he  must 
be  removed:  gentle  speeches  and  fair  meansmust  first  be  tryed; 
no  harsh  language  used,  or  uncomfortable  words;'  not  expelj 
as  some  do^  one  madness  with  another ;  he  that  so,  doth  is 
madder  than  the  patient  himself ;  all  things  must  be  quietly 
composed ;.  eversa  non  evertenaay  sed  erigenda^  things  down 
must  not  be  dejected,  but  reared,  as  Crato  counselleth :  ^he 
must  be  quietly  and.  gently  used;  and  we  should  npt  do  any 
thing  a£fainst  his  mind,  but  by  little  and  little  effect  it.  As  an 
horse  tnat  starts  at  a  drum  or  trunipet,  and  will  not  endiire 
the  shooting  of  a  piece,  may  be  so  manned  by  art,  and  ani- 
mated, that  he  can  not  only  endure,  but  is  much  more  ge* 
nerous  at  the  hearing  of  sucn  things^  much  more  couragious 
than^'before,  and  much  delighteth  in  it;  the^  must  not  be  re- 
formed ex  abruptOf  but,  by  all  art  and  insinuation,  made  to 
suclt^  companies,  aspects,  objects,  they  could  not  formerly  away 
with.  Many  at  first  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  a  green 
wound,  a  sick  man,  which  afterward  become  good  cbyrurg^- 
ans,  bold  empericks*  A  horse  starts  at  ti  rotten  post  afar  oii^ 
which,  coming  neai*,  he  quietly  passeth.  'Tis  much  in  the 
manner  of  making  such  kind  or  persons :  be  they  never  so 
averse  from  company,  bashful,  solitary,  timorous,  they  may  be 
made  at  last,  with  those  Roman  matrons,  to  desire  nothing 
more  than,  in  a  publike  shew,  to  see  a  full  company  of  gladio 
ators  breath  out  their  last. 


«  Lib.  1.  cap.  16.'   Si  ex  tristitift  aut  alio  affecta  coeperit^  speciem  considera  aat  aliud 
quid  eorom,  qu»  sabitam  alteraiionem  facere  possant.  b£vitandi  roonstrifici 

aspectns,  &c.  cNeqae  enim  tain  actio  aot  recordatio  reram  hiyasiDodi 

dispUcet^  sed  iit  vel  gestus  alterios  imagioationi  adambnure,  vehementer  nolesfciiiB. 
Galat.  de  mor.  cap.  7.  ^Tranqoil.     Pnecipae  viteotar  tristes^  et  omnia  deplo- 

rantes :  tranqailUtati  inimicas  est  comes  pertorbatas^  omnia  gemens.  ^niomm 

qaoqne  hominura^  aqaomm  consortio  abhorrent,  pnesentiaamovenda^  nee  aermonflba* 
ingratis  obtundendL  Si  qiiis  ins^iam  ab  insania  sic  curari  asstimat,  et  proterve  iititar» 
magis  qaam  seger  insanit.     Crato,  consil.  184.  Scoltzij.  ^  MoUUer  ac 

snaviter  acger  tr4ctetar,  nee  ad  ea  adigattir  quae  non  curat 
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If  they  may  not  odiennriise  be  aceuslomed  to  brook  Biidb  dis- 
iastfnl  and  displeasing  objectB^the  best  way  then  is^enerally  to 
avoid  them.  Montanus,  consU.  229,  to  the  earl  or  Monffort  a 
courtier,  and  his  melancholy  patient^adyiseth  him  to  leave  the 
court,  by  reason  of  those  contmual  discontents,  crosses,  abnses, 
^edresy  suspidons^emulcUions,  ambition^  anger ^jeahudefWhich 
thai  place  afforded^  and  which  surely  caused  him- to  be  do  me* 
Uneholy  aA  the  first : 

Maxima  queeque  domus  servis  est  plena  superbis : 

a  company  of  scoffers  and  proud  Jacks,  are  commonly  confer- 
sant  and  attendant  in  such  places,  and  able  to  make, any  man 
that  is  of  a  soft  quiet  disposition  (as  many  times  they  qq),  ex 
stulto  imanunii  if  once  they  humor  him,  a  very  idiot,  or 
Starke  mad  :  a  thing  too  much  practised  in  all  common  so- 
cieties ;  and  they  have  no  better  sport  than  t%  make  them- 
selves merry  by  abusing  some  silly  fellow,  or  take  advantage  of 

.  another  mans  weaknes.  In  such  cases,  a^  in  a  plague,  the  oest 
remedy  is  cUo^  longe^  tarde^  (for  to  such  a  party,  especially  if 
he  be  apprehensive, there  can  be  no  greater  misery)  to  get  nim 
quickly,gone  far  enough  off,  and  not  to  be  over-nasty  in  his 
return.  If  be  be  so  stupid,  that  he  4o  not  apprehend  it,  his 
friends  should  take  some  order,  and  by  their  discretion  supply 
that  which  is  wanting  in  him,  ,as  in  all  other  cases  they  ought 
to  do.  If  they  see  a  man  melancholy  given,  solitary,  averse 
from  company,  please  himself  with  such  private  and  vain  me- 

^  ditatious,  though  he  delight  in  it,  they  ou^ht  by  all  means  to 
seek  to  divert  him,  to  dehort  him,  to  tell  him  of  the  event  and 
danger  that  may  come  of  it.  If  they  see  a  man  idle,  that,  by 
reason  of  his  means  otherwise,  will  betake  himself  to  no  course 
of  life,  they  ouQ'ht  seriously  to  admonish  him,  he  makes  a 
noose  to  intangle  himself,  his  want  of  imployment  will  be  his 

,  undoing.  If  he  have  sustained  any  great  losse,  suffered  a  re- 
pulse, disgrace,  &c.  if  it  be  possible,  relieve  him.  If  he  desire 
ought,  let  him  be  satisfied :  if  in  suspence,  fear,  suspiicion, 
let  him  be  secured :  and  if  it  may  conveniently  be^  give  him 
his  hearts  content^  for  the  body  cannot  be  curea  till  the 
mind  be  satisfied.  ^  Socrates,  in  Plato,  would  prescribe  no 
physick  for  Charmides  head-acb,  till  first  he  hadecuedhis 
troublesome  mind;  body  and  soul  must  be ^ cured  together,  as 
head  and  eyes* 

^  Oculum  non  curabis  sine  toto  capita, 
Nee  caput  sine  toto  corpore. 
Nee  totum  corpus  sine  aninxa. 

s 

>  Of)  saspiciones^  cnras,  semnlationeni^  ambitionem,  iras,  &c.  (^as  locus'  ille  miois. 
trat,  et  qasB  fecisseni;  melancholicnm.  >>  Nisi  prins  animnm  (urbatissimiim 

cnrasset ;'  necoculi  sine  capit^^  nee  porpus  sine  anima  cuiari  potest.  ^  c^ 

Graeco. 
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■If  tliat  may  not  be  hoped  or  expected,  yetease  Um  with  com- 
i  fprty  cbearf  ul  speeches, fair  promises,  and  goodmrords ;  perswade 
•him ;  advise  him.  Many^  saith  *GaleD,  have  been  cured  by 
good  counsel  and  perswasum  alone.  Heaviness  of  the  heart  ^* 
man  doth  bring  it  down  ;  but  a  good  word  rejoiceth  it  (Pron 
12.'  25) ;  and  there  is  he  that  spedketh  words  like  the,  pricking 
of  a  sword;  but  the  tongue  of  a  wise  inan.is  health  (vev.  18)  : 
m-atio  namque  saucii  animi  est  remedium  ,  a  gentle  gpcech  » 
the  true  cure  of  a  wounded  sou],  as  b  Plutarch  contends  out 
of  ^schylus  and  Euripides  i  if  it  be  wisely  administred^  it 
easeth  grief  and  pain^  as  divers  remedies  do  many  other 
diseases  ;  'tis  incantationis  instar^  a  charm,  cestuantis  animi  re- 
frigerium^  that  true  nepenthes  of  Homer,  which  was  no  Indian 

Slant  or  fained  medicme,  which  Epidamna,  Thonis  wife,  sent 
lelena  for  a  token,  as  Macrobius,  7.  Saturnal.  Goropius, 
Hermet.  lib.  9*  Greg.  Nanzianzen,  and  others,  suppose  but  op- 
portunity of  speech:  for  Helenas  boule,  Medeas  unction,  Venus 
girdle,  Circes  cup,  cannot  so  inchant,  so  forcibly  move  or 
alter,  as  it  doth.  A  letter  sent  or  read  will  do  as  much  ;  »!«/• 
turn  allevor,  quum  tuas  liter  as  lego;  lam  much  eased,  as  ^Tully 
writ  to  Pomponius  Atticus,  when  I  read  thy  letters ;  and  as 
Julianus  the  Apostate  once  signified  to  Maximtis  the  philo* 
sopher — As  Alexander  slept  with  Homers  works,  so  do  i  with 
thme  epistles,  tanquam  Pteoniis  medicamentis^  casque  assidue 
tanquam  recentes  et  novas  iteramus:  scribe  ergo^  et  assidue 
scribe;  or  else  come  thy  self:  amicus  ad  amicum  venies. 
Assuredly  a  wise  and  well  spoken  man  may  do  what  he  will 
in  such  a  case:  a  good  orator  alone,  as  ^Tully  holds,  can  alter 
affections  by  power  of  his  eloquence,  comfort  such  as  are  of- 
Jlicted,  erect  such  as  are  depressed,  expel  and  mitigatefeary  lust^ 
anger y  Sfc.  and  how  powerful  is  the  charm  of  a  discreet  and 
dear  friend! 

lUe  regit  dictis  animos,  et  temperat  iras. 

What  may  not  he  effect?  as  ""Chremes  told  Menedemus, 
Ffiar  not;  conceal  it  not  9  O friend:  but  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
troubles  thee;  and  I  shall  surely  help  thee  by  comfort ,  counsel^ 
or  in  themaiter  it  self.  ^Amoldus  (lib.  L  breviar.  cap.  18) 
speaks  of  an  usurer  in  his  time,  that,  upon  a  loss  much  me- 
lancholy and  discontent,  was  so  cured.  As  imagination,  fear, 
grief,  cause  such  passions,  so  conceits  alone,  rectified  by 

*  Et  new  Don'pancoi  sanavimos^  animi  motibiif  ad  debitmn  revocatis.  lib.  1.  de  aamf* 
taend.  ^  GodsoI.  ad  ApoUoniam.    Si  quis  sapienter  et  sao  tempore 

adhibeat,  remedia  morbia  diyeraia  direna  annt:  dplentem  aermo  beni^as  snbleTat. 
c  Lib.  12.  Epist  d  De  nat.  Deoram.  Contolatar  afflictos ;  dedocit  perterritos  a 

timbre ;  capiditates  imprimis,  et  iracandian,  comprimit  ^Heauton.  AcxL  1. 

Seen.  1.    Ne  metae;  oeverere;  crede^  inqaam,  mihi ;  ant  coDSoIando,  aat  ccmsilioy 
mii  re,  juvero.  ^Novi  foeoeratorem  avarum  apud  meos  sic  caratum^  qui  mnUani 

pecaQiaro  amiserat.  ^ 
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good  hope,  counsel,  <&c.  are  able  again  to  help :  and  'tis  in- 
credible bow  much  they  can  do  in  such  a  case,  as  ^Trinca- 
velius  illustrates  by  an  example  of  a  patient  of  his.  Porphy- 
rius  the  philosopher  (in  Plotinud  life,  written  by  him)  relates, 
that,  being  in  a  discontented  humor  through  unsufferable 
anguish  of  mind,  he  was  going  to  make  away  himself:  but, 
meeting  -by  chance  his  master  Plotinus,  who  perceiving  by 
his  distracted  looks  all  was  not  well,  urged  him  to  confess  his 
grief;  which  when  he  had  heard,  he  used  such  comfortable 
speeches,  that  he  redeemed  hnnefauiAbtLs  ErebU  pacified  his 
unquiet  jnind,  insomuch  that  he  was  easily  reconciled  to  him- 
self, and  muchabashed  to  think  afterwards  that  he  should  cFer 
entertain  so  vile  a  motion.  By  all  means,  therefore,  fair  pro^ 
misesi  good  words,  gentle  perswasions,  are  to  be  used,,  not  to 
be  too  rigorous  at  first,  ^or  to  insult  over  them,  not  to  deride^ 
neglect  J  or  contemn^  but  rather,  as  Lemnius  exorteth,  to  pity^ 
and  by  all  plausible  means  to.  seek  to  reduce  them:  but  if  satis- 
faction, may  not  be  had,  mild  courses,  promises,  comfortable 
speeches,  and  good  counsel  will  not  take  place;  then,  as  Chris- 
topherus  a  Vega  determines, /ti.  3.  cap.  14.  de  Mel.  to  handle 
them  more  roughly,  to  threaten  and  chide,  saith  ^Altomarus, 
terrific  sometimei^,  or,  as  Salvianus  will  have  them,  to  be  lashed 
and  whipped,  as  we  do.  by  a  starting  horse,  ^that  is  affrighted 
without  a  cause,  or,  as  ^Rhasis  adviseth,  one  while  to  speak 
fair .  and  flatter ^  another  while  to  terrify  and  chide,  as  they 
shall  see  cause. 

When  none  of  these  precedent  remedies  will  avail,  it  will 
not  be  amiss,  which  Savanarola  and  iElian  Montaltus  so 
much  commend,  clavumclavopellere,  Uo.  drive  out  one  pas^ 
sion  with  another,  or  by  some  contrary  passiouy  as,  they,  do 
bleeding  at  nose  by  letting  blood  in  the  arm,  io  expel  one  fear 
with  another,  one  grief  with  another.  «  Christopherus  a  Vega 
accounts  it  rational  physick,  non  alienum  a  rations :  and 
Lemnius  much  approves  it,  to  use  an  hard  wedye  to  an  hard 
knot,  to  drive  out  one  disease  with  another,  to  pull  out  a 
tooth,  or  wound  him,  to  geld  him,  ^  saith  Platerus,  as  they 
did  epileptical  patients  of  old,  because  it  quite  alters  the  tem- 
perature, that  tne  pain  of  the  pne  may  mitigate  the  grief  of 


'   »Ltb.  1.  consil.  13.   Incredibile  dicta  qaantam  jovent  i>Nemo  istiusmodi 

conditionis  hominibos  insaltet,  aat  in  ilk>s  sit  aeverior ;  vernm  inlaeriaB  potias  indo- 
I«8cat,  vicemqae  deploret  lib  2.  cap.  16.       ^  cCap.  7.  Idem  Piso  XiaarentiM, 

cap.  8.  <*  Quod  timet  nihil  est,  abi  cogitnr  et  yidet.  «Un&  vice 

blandiantor,  an&  vice  iisdem  terrorem  incotiant.  ^  ^Si  vero  faerit  ex  novo  roalo 
andito,  vel  ex  animi  accidente,  aat  de  amissione  mertiom,  aut  morte  amici^  introdocan- 
tar  nova  contraria  liis,  qae  ipsqm  ad  gaodia  moveant ;  de  hoc  seraph. niti  debemns^ 
&c.  s  Lib.  3.  cap.  14.  .  >>  Cap.  3,  Castratio  olim  a  vetenbos  uaa  in  morbia 

desperatis,  &c. 
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/  the  other;  ^and  I  knew  one  that  imm  $o  curedofa  martan  agm^ 

^  by  the  sudden  coming  of  his  enemies  upon  him,     if  we  may  be- 

lieve ^Pliny,  whom  Scangercalsmendiactorieiii/ialreiiiy  the  father 
of  lies,  Q.  Fabius  MaximuSythatrenownedconsuIofRomeyina 
battle  fought  with  the  king  of  the  AUobrog^s  at  the  river  Isan** 
rusy  wafi  so  rid  of  a  quartan  ague.  Valesius,  in  his  contro- 
versies, holds  this  an  excellent  remedy,  and,  if  it  be  discreetly 
used  in  this  malady,  better  than  physick. 

Sometimesagain,bysome  ^fainedlye,  strange  newes,  witty 
device,  artificial  invention,  it  is  not  amiss  to  deceive  them. 
^As  they  hate  those,  saith  Alexander,  that  neglect  or  deride^ 
so  they  will  give  ear  to  such  as  will  sooth  them  up.  If  they 
say  they  have  swallowed  froggs,  or  a  snake,  by  all  means 
grant  it,  and  tell  them  you  can  easily  cure  it :  'tis  an  (ordinary 
thing.  Philodotus  the  physician  cured  a  melancholy  king, 
that  thought  his  head  was  off,  by  putting  a  leaden  cap' thereon; 
the  weight  made  him  perceive  it,  and  freed  him  of  his  fond 
imagination.  A  woman,  in  the  said  Alexander,  swallowed  a 
serpent,  as  she  thought :  he  gave  her  a  vomit,  and  conveyed  a 
serpent,  such  as  she  conceived,  into  the  bason;  upon  the  sight 
of  it,  she  was  amended.  The  pleasantest-dot^e  that  ever  I 
read,  saith  ^Laurentius,  was  of  a  gentleman  at  Senes  in.Italy^ 
who  was  afraid  to  piss,  lest  all  the  town  should  be  drowned ; 
the  physicians  caused^the  bells  to  be  rung  backward,  and  told 
himthe  town  was  on  fire ;  whereupon  he  made  water,  and  was. 
immediately  cured.  Another  supposed  his  nose  so  big  that  he 
should  dash  it  against  the  wall,  if  ne  stirred;  his  physician  took 
a  great  piece  of  flesh,  and  holding  it  in  his  hand,  pinched  him 
by  the  nose,  making  him  beleeve  that  flesh  was  cut  from  it 
Forestus  (pbs.  lib.  1)  had  a  melancholy  patient,  who  thought 
he  was  dead:  f  he  put  a  fellow  in  a  chest,  like  a  dead  man,  by 
his  beds  side,  and  made  Mm  reare  himself  a. little,  and  eat:  the 
melancholy  man  asked  the  counterfeit ,  whether  dead  men  use  tb 
eat  mecttf  he  told  him  yea;  whereupon  he  did  eat  likewise, 
and  was  cured,  Lemnius  (/ii.  2.  cap.  6.  de  4.  complex.)  hath 
many  such  instances,  and  Jovianus  Pontanus  {lib.  4.  cap.  2*  of 
Wisd.)  of  the  like:  but  amongst  the  rest  I  find  one  most  me- 
morable, registred  in  the  ^French  Chronicles,  of  an  advocate 


■Lib.  1.  cap.  5.  Sic  morbom  morbo,  ni  clavom  clavo,  retandimiu,  et  malo  nodo 
malam  coneinn  adkibemns.  Novi  ego  qui  ex  gobito  hostiom  incano,  et  iaopinato 
timere^  qaartanam  depulerat.  *>  Lib.  7.  cap.  60.    Jd  acie  pugnana  febre  qaaitana 

liberatas  egL       '  c  Jacchioas,  c.  15,  in  9  Rhasis.  Mont.  cap.  26.  <>  Lib.  capw  16^. 

Averaantor  eos  qni  eoram  afiecios  rideiit,  contemnmit.    Si  ranas  et  viperaa  comediase 
se  pntant;  concedere  debemas,  et  flpem  de  corft  iaceie.  eCap.  S.-de  meL 

^Cistam  poaoit  ex  mecHcorum  consuio  prope  enni,  in  qoem  aliam  ae  mortaom  fiog^B- 
temposuit;  hicin  cistsLjaccDS,  &c.  ir  SerreS;  1560. 
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ofParis  before  mentioned,  who  beleev^dvertlv  he  was  dead, 
&c.  I  read  a  multitude  of  examples,  of  melancholy  men  cured 
by  such  artificial  inventions. 


SUBSECT,  III. 

Mustek  a  remedy. 

ITlANY-aiMl  sundry  are  the  means  which  philosophers  and 
pjiysicians  have  prescribed  to  exhilarate  a  sorrowful  heart,  to 
divert  those  fixed  and  intent  cares  and  meditations,  which 
in  this  malady  so  much  offend ;  but,  in  my  judgement,  none 
so  present,  none  so  powerfuH,  none  so  apposite,  as  a  cup  of 
strong  drink,  mirth,  musick,  and  merry  company.  Ecclus. 
40.  SO.  Wine  and  musick  rejoycethe  heart.  '^Rhasis  cont.  9. 
TriicU  15),  Altomarus  {cap.  t),  iElianus  Montaltus  (e.  26), 
Ficinus,  Sened.  Victor.  Faventinus,  are  almost  immodenfte  in 
the  commendation  of  it;  a  most  forcible  medicine  *»  Jacchinus 
calls  it:  Jason  Prateusis,  a  most  admirable  thing ^  and  worthy 
of  consideraiiouj  that  can  so  moUifie  the  mtndy  and  stay 
those  tempestuous  affections  of  it*  Musica  est  mentis  mech^ 
cina  moBStw^  a  roanng-meg  against  melancholy,  to  rear  and 
revive  the  languishing  soul  *,  ^  affecting  not  onely  the  ears  but 
the  very  artertesy  the  vitai  ana  animal  spirits^  it  erects  the 
minde  and  makes  it  nimble*  Lemnins,  instit.  cap.  94.  This 
it  will  effect  in  the  most  dull,  severe,  and  sorrowfiil  souls,  - 
^  expell  gri^e  vnth  mirth  ;  and,  y^' there  bee  any  cloudesy  dust, 
or  dregges  of' cares  yet  lurking  tn  our  thoughts,  most  power'* 
Jiilly  tt  wipes' them  all  away,  (Salisbur.  »om.  lU}.  1.  cap.  6) ; 
and  that  which  is  more,  it  will  perform  all  this  in  an  instant—* 
^chear  up  the  countenance,  expell  austerity,  bring  in  hilarity 
(Girald.  Camb.  cap.  12.  Topogr.  Hiber,}  informeour  manners, 
mitigate  anger.  Athenseus  {Dipnosophist.  lib.  14.  cap.  10) 
calleth  it  an  infinite  treasure  to  such  as  £ft*e  endowed  with  it. 

'  DulcisoQum  reficit  tristia  corda  melos.    (Eobanus  Hessus) 

Many  other  properties  ^  Cassiodorus  (epist.  4)  reckons  up  of 
this  our  divine  musick,  not  only  to  expel  the  greatest  griefr, 
but  it  doth  extenuate  Jears  and  Juries,  appeaseth  cruelty, 

^  In  9  Rhasu.  Maj^^nam  vim  habet  masica.  b  Cap.  de  Mania.   Admiranda  pro- 

fecto  res  eat,  et  digna  expensione^  quod  donorum  conciDiiitas  mentein  emolliat^  sistatqae 
procellosas  iptios  affectiones.  cLangaens  animus  inde  erigitnr  et  revivisdit ; 

nee  tarn  aares  afficit,  sed  -et  sonita  per  arterias  ondiqae  diffuso,  spiritos  tnm  vitales  tarn 
animales  excitat,  mentem  reddens  agileni;,  &c.  ^  Musica  venastate  sa4  mentes 

severiores  cafit,  &c.  e  Animos  tnstes  subito  exhilarate  nnbilos  vultas  serenat, 

austeritatem  reponit,  jucunditatem  ejcponit,  barbariemtque  facii  deponeregentes^  mores 
instlCuit,  iracundiam  mitijrat.  .  /Citbara  tristitiam  jucimdat,  tamideiK  furores 

attenaat,  cru^ntam  saDviiiam  blande  reficit^  languorem,  &c. 
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abaieth  heaviness;  andf  to  such  as  are  watchfully  ii  causeth 
quiet  rest ;  it  takes  away  spleen  and  hatreafj  bee  it  instra- 
mental,  vocall,  with  strings,  winde,  ^quiB  a  sptritu^  sine  ma- 
nuum  dexteritate^  guhemetury  S^c.  it  cures  all  irksomeness  and 
heaviness  of  the  soul.  <» Labouring  men,  that  sing  to  their 
work,  can  tell  as  much;  and  so  can  souldiers  when  they  go  to 
fight,  whom  terror  of  death  cannot  so  much  affright,  as  the 
sound  of  trumpet,  drum,  fife,  and  such  like  musick,  animates; 
metus  enim  mortis^  as  ^Censorinus  enformeth  vm^musicddepel" 
litur.  .  It  makes  a  childe  quiety  the  nurses  song;  and  many 
times  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  on  a  sudden,  beus  ringing,  a 
Cjarrmans  whistle,  a  boy  singing  some  ballad  tun^  early  in  the 
street,  alters,  revives,  recreates  a  restless  patient  that  cannot 
sleep  in  the  night,  &c«  In  a  word,  it  is  so  powerful  a  thing 
that  it  raviseth  the  soul,  regina  sensuum,  the  queen  of  the 
senses,  by  sweet  pleasure  (which  is  an  happy  cure) ;  andcorpo- 
niU  tunes  pacific  our  incorporeall  soul :  sme  are  loquensj  dcmi- 
natum  in  animam  exercet^  anid  carries  it  beyond  it  self,  helps, 
elevates,  extends  it.  Scaliger  (exerdt.  302)>gives  a  reason  of 
these  etkctBf^  because  the  spirits  about  the  heart  take  in  that 
trembling  and  dancing  air  into  the  body  f  are  moved  together^ 
and  stirred  up  with  tV,  or  else  the  minde,  as  some  suppose,  har- 
monically composed,  is  romed  up  at  the  tunes  of  musick. 
And  'tis  not  onely  men  that  are  so  affected,  but  almost  all 
other  creatures.  You  know  the  tale  of  Hercules,  Gallus, 
Orpheus,  and  Amphion,  (Jelices  animas  Ovid  calsthem)  that 
cpuld  saxa  movere  sono  testudinis^  &c.  make  stocks  and  stones, 
a^  well  as  beasts,  and  other  animals,'  dance  after  their  pipes : 
the  dog  and  hare,  wolf  tod  laoHb, 

(Vicinamque  iupo  prcebuit  agna  latus) 

clamosus  graculuSj  stridula  comix,  et  Jovis  aquila^  as  Philo- 
stratus  describes  it  in  his  images,  stood  all  gaping  upon  Or- 
pheus; and  ®  trees,  pulled  up  oy  the  roots,  came  to  hear  him; 

Et  comitem  quercum  pinus  arnica  trahit. 

Arion  made  fish  follow  him,  which,  acf  common  experience 
evinceth,  ^are  much  affected  with  musick.  All  singing  birds 
are  much  pleased  with  it,  especially  nightingales,  if  we  may 
beleeveCalcagninus;  and  bees  among  the  rest,  though  they  be 
flying  away,  when  they  hear  any  tingling  sound,  will  tarry  be- 
hmde.     ^Harts^  hindes^  horses^  dogs^  bearsj  are  exceedingly 

»  Pet.  Aretine.  b  Caitilio,  de  anlic.  lib.  1.  foL  27.1  «  Lib.  a«  Natafi, 

cap.  13.  <i  Qood  ipuritiM,  qui  in  corde  agttant,  tremalmn  ct  sabsaltantem  recipiimt 

aerem  in  pectus,  et  inde  escitantar,  a  tpirita  moacnli  moveotnr,  &c.  « Arauva 

vadicibiM  avnlMB,  &c.  f  M.  Garew  of  Anthony,  in  deacript  Gornwal,  saith  of 

whalei,  that  they  will  come  and  shew  themselves  dancings  at  the  soand  cfa  tnnnpet, 
iol.  35. 1^  et  fol.  164,  %  book.  f  De  cervo,  equo,  cane,  vso,  idem  com* 

pertom ',  musica  afficinntm!-.  . 


» 
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delighted  wiihitf  Seal.  ex€rc.d02»  Elephauts,  Agrippa  addes, 
tib.  2.  cap.  94.  and  in  Lydia  in  the  midst  of  a  fake  there  be 
certain  floating*  ilands,  (if  ye  will  beleere  it)  that»  after  musick, 
will  d^.nce. 

But  to  leave  all  declamatory  speeches  in  praise  *  of  divine  • 
musick,  I  will  confine  my  self  to  my  proper  subject :  besides  > 
that  excellent  power  it  hath  to  expell  many  other  diseases,  it  is 
asoveraigne  remedy  ag'ainst^despairand  melancholy,  and  will' 
drive  away  the  devil  himself.  C^nus,  aRbodian  fidler  in  ^Phi- 
lostratus,  when  Apollonius  was  inquisitive  to  know  what  be 
could  do  with^his  pipe,  told  him,  that  he  would  make  a  me- 
lancholy man  merry^  and  him  that  was  merry  much  merrier^ 
than  before^  a  lover  more  inamouredf  a  religious  man  more  de^'- 
vout^  Ismenias  the  Theban,  ^  Chiron  the  Centaure*  is  said  to* 
have  cured  this  and  many  other  diseases  by  musick  alona :  as 
now  they  do  those,  saith  ^  Bodine,  that  are  troubled  with  S. 
Vitus  Bedlam  dance.  ^Timotheus  the  musician  compelled 
Alexander  to  skip  up  and  down,  and  leave  his  dinner  (like  the- 
tale  of  the  frier  and  the  boy);  whom  Austin  (e£e  civ.  Dei^' 
Kb.  17 •  cap.  14.)  so  much  commends  for  it.  Who  hath  not* 
heard  .how  Davids  harmony  drove  away  the  evill  splits  from 
king  Saul?  (I  Sam.  16) and Elisha, when  he  wasmucn  troubled 
by  importunate  kings,  called  for  a  minstrel ;  and^  when  he' 
ptayedythe  hand oftheLordcame upon  him  (9  Kings,  3).  Cen- 
sorinus  {denatali^  cap.  12)  reports  how  Asclepiades  the  physi- 
cian helped  many  frantike  persons  by  this  means,  phrenettcorum 
mentes  morbo  turbatas.'^BBon  Pratensis  (cop.  de  Manid)  hath 
many  examples,  how  Clinias  and  Empedocles  cured  some 
desperately  melancholy,  and  some  mad,  by  this  our  musick ; 
whicfh  because  it  hath  such  excellent  vertues,  belike^  ^  Homer 
brings  in  Phemius  playing,  and  the  Muses  singing  at  the  ban- 
quet of  the  gods.  Aristotle,  Polit.  1. 8.  c.  5;  Plato  %  de  legibus^ 
highly  apnrove  it,  and  so  do  all  politicans.  The  Greekes, 
Romanes,  nave  graced  musjick,  ana  made  it  one  of  the  liberall 
sciences,  though  it  be  now  become  mercenary.*  All  civill  com> 
monwealths  allow  it:  Cneius  Manlius  (as  ^ Li vius  relates)  A"^ 
ab  urb.  cond.  567,  brought  first  out  of  Asia  to  Rome  singing' 
wenches,  players,  jesters,  and  all  kiiide  of  musick  to  their  feasts. ' 


«  Namen  inest  DDtneris.  ^  Ssspe  graves  morbos  modnlatam  carmen  tkhegii, 

St  dcsperatis  conciliavit  opem.  ^  c  Lib.  5.  cap.  7.  Moereutibas  moerorem  adimam, 
laBtanteiD  vero  seipso  reddam  hilaribrem,  amantem  calidiorem,  religiosum  divino  namine 
correptum^  et  ad  Deon  colendos  paratiorem.  ^  Natalia  Comes,  Myth.  lib'.  4. 

cap.  12.    '         e  Lib.  5.  de  rep.     Gorat  musica  fnrorem  Sancti  Viti.  ^Exsilire^ 

e  conyivio.    Cardan,  sabtil.  lib.  13.  ir  |liad  1.    .       *>  Libro  9.  cap.  1.  Psaltrias, 

sambvcistriasque,  et  conyivialia  ludonim]oblectameiita  addita  epulis,  ex  Asi&  invexit  in 
urbeml 


1 
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Yoar  princes,  ^jn^perours,  and  persons  x)f  any  quality,  niain^ 
tain  it  in  their  courts :  no  mirtli  without  musick.  S*^  Thomas 
Moore  in  his  absolute  Utopian  common-wealth,  allowes  musick 
as  an  appendix  to  every  meal,  and  that  throughout,  to  all 
sorts.  Epictetus  c?\Bmensam  mutampriBsepe,  a  table  without 
musick  a  manger ;  for  the  concent  of  musicians  at  a  banquet  is 
a  carbuncle  set  in  gold;  and  "fas  the  signet  of  an  emerald  well 

'^trimmed  with  gold^  so  is  the  melody  of  musick  in  a  pleasant 
banquet.  Ecclus.  32,  v.  5.  6.  ^  Lewes  the  eleventh,  when  he 
invited  Edward  the  fourth  to  come  to  Paris,  told  hira,  that,  as  a 
principall  part  of  his  entertainment,  he  should  hear  sweet  voices 
o(  children,  Tonicke  and  Lydian  tunesf^  exquisite  musick,  be 

should  have  a ,  and  the  Cardinall  of  Burbon  to  be  his 

confessor;  which  be  used  as  a  most  plausible  argument,  as  to  a 
sensual]  man  indeed  it  is.  ^Lucian,  in  his  book  desaltatione 
in  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  took  infinite  delight  in  sing- 
ing, dancing,  musick,  womens  company,  and'such  like  plea- 
sures; and  if  thou  (saith  he)  didst  but  hear  them  play  and 
dance,  I  know  thou  wouldst  be  so  well  pleased  with  the  object^ 

.  that  thou  wouldst  dance  for  company  thyself:  without  doubt 
thou  wilt  bee  taken  with  it :  So  ScaKger  ingenuously  con- 
fessetfa,  exercit.  274.  ^I  am  beyond  all  measure  affected  with 
musick  ;  I  do  most  willingly  behold  them  dance  ;  I  am  mightily 

^detained  and  allured  with  that  grace  and  comeliness  of  fair 
women ;  I  am  well  pleased  to  bee  idle  amongst  them*  And 
what  young  man  is  not  ?  As  it  is  acceptabhe  and  conducing 
to  most,  so  especially  to  a  melancholy  man ;  provided  alwaies, 
his  disease  proceed  not  originally  from  it,  that  he  bee  not  some 
light  inamorato f  some  idle  phantastick,  who  capers  in  conceit 

,  au  the  day  long,  and  thinksof  nothing  else,  but  how  to  make 
jigs,  sounets,  madrigals,  in  commendation  of  his  mistress. 
In  such  cases,  musick  is  most  pernicious,  as  a  spur  to  a  free 
horse  will  make  him  run  himself  blinde,  or  break  his  wind ; 
incitamentum  enim  amoris  musica ;  for  musick  enchants,  as 
Menander  holds;  it  will  make  such  melancholy  persons  mad; 
and  the  sound  of  those  jig»  and  horn-pipes  will  not  bee 
removed  out  of  the  ears'  a  week  after.  ^  Plato,  for  this  rea- 
son, forbids  musick  and  wine  to  all  young  men,  because  they 
are  most  part  amorous,  ne  ignis  addatur  igni^  lest  one  fire 
increase  another.  Many  men  are  melancnoly  by  hearing 
musick ;  but  it  is  a  pleasing  melancholy  that  it  causeth ;  ana 


*  Commineas.  b  lata  libenter  et  magn&  com  volnptate  spectare  soleo..    Et 

tcio  te  illecebris  hisce  captiumiri,  et  jnsoper  tripadiataram :  naud^dubie  dentnlcebefe. 
€  la  raasioM  sapra  omnern  'fidem  capior  et  oblector ;  choreas  libenhssime  aspicio  ;  pal- 
chrarum  feminaraia  vonostate  detineor:  otiari  inter  has  solatos  coris  possimi.  d  SDe 
legibns. 


-  / 
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therefore,  to  such  aa  are-  discontent,  in  wo,  fear,  sorrow,  or 
dejeeted,  it  is  a  most  present  remedy :  it  e3:pels  cares,  alters 
their  grieved  minds,  and  easeth  in  an  instant.  Othenvise, 
saith  "^  Plutarch,  muswa  magis  demeniat  quam  vinum  :  musick 
makes  some  men  mad  as  a  tygre;  like  Astolphos  horn  in 
Ariosto,  or  Mercuries  golden  wand  in  Hoftier,  that  made  some 
wake,  others  sleep,  it  nath  divers  effects:  and  ^Theophrastus 
right  well  prophesied,  that  diseases  i^ere  either  procured  by 
musick,  or  mitigated. 


SUBSECT.  IV. 
Mirth  and  merry  company,  Juir  objects^  remedies. 

jUiRTH  and  merry  company  may  not  be  separated  from 
musick,  both  concerning  and  necessarily -required  in  this  busi* 
ness.  Mirth  (saith  ""Yives) purgeth  tlie  blood,  conjirmes healthy 
causeth  ajresh,  pleading,  and Jine  colour^  prorogues  life,  whets 
the  wit,  makes  the  body  young,  lively,  and  fit  for  any  manner 
of  imployment.  The  merrier lieart,  the  longer  life:  a  merry 
heart  is  the  life  of  the  flesh  (Pro  v.  14.  20) ;  Gladness  prolongs 
his  dayes  (Ecclus.  SO.  22) ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  three  Saler* 
nitan  doctors,  D.  Merryman,  D.  Diet,  and  D.  Quiet,  *^  which 

cure  all  diseases*^ Mens  hilaris^  requies,  moderata  diceta. 

« Gomesius  (^prcefat.  lib.  S.  de  sal.  gen.)  is  a  great  magnifyer  of . 
bonest  mirth,  by  which  (saith  he)  we  cure  many  passions  of  the 
mindeinourselveSf  andin  our  friends:  which  ^Galateus  assignes 
for  a  cause  why  we  love  merry  companions:  and  well  they  de- 
serve it,  being  that  (as  ^Maguinus  holds)  a  merry  companion  is 
better  than  musick,  and,  as  the  saying  is,  comiesjucundus  in  vid 
pro  vehiculoj  as  a  wagon  to  him  that  is  wearied  on  the  way. 
Jfucunda  confabulation  sales^joci,  pleasant  di6Course,Jests,  con« 
ceits,  merry  tales,  mjelliti  verborumglobulh{BR  Petronius,  ^Pl  iny, 
'  Spondanus,  ^Caelius,  and  many  good  authors  plead)  are  that 
sole  nepenthes  of  Homer,  Helenas  boule,  Venus  girdle,  sore*  : 


s  S^rmpos.  qosBst.  5.    Masica  maltos  magTs  dementat  quam  vinQm.  ^    b  Aninu 

morbi  vel  a  miwic^  corantor  \el  ioferuntur.  ^  <^  Lib.  3.  de  aiiim&.  Leetitia  poq^at 
sangainem,  ^aletadinem  conservat,  colorem  indocit  flbrentem,  nitidunn,  gratom. 
^  Spiritiu  temperat,  calorem  excitat,  naturalem  virtatem  corroborate  juvenile  corpaadiu 
aerya^  vitam  prorogat,  iDgeDiam  acuit,  et  hominem  negotiia  ^oibaslibet  aptiorem 
reddit    Schola  Salem.  <  Dam  contamelia  vacant,  et  festivIL  lenitate  mordent, 

raediocrea  animi  aegritadinetf  sanare  solent^  &c.  ^ De  mor.  fol.  57.   Amamiis  ideo 

-eoa  qui  sunt  faceti  et  jacandi.  is  Regim.  aanit.  part.  3.    Nota  qnod 

amioQs  boatu  et  dilectiu  socina  narrationibtts  sois  jociindit  saperat  omnem  melodiam. 
i>  Lib.  21.  cap.  27.  *  Comment,  m  4.  Odym.  ^  Lib.  26.  c.  15. 
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nowned  of  old  »  to  expell  grief  and  care,  to  cause  mirth  and 
gladness  of  heart,  if  they  be  rightly  understood^  or  seasonably 
applied*     In  a  word^ 

bAmofy  voluptas,  Venus,  gaudium,  - 
Jocus,  ludus,  sermo  suavi^,  suaviatio, 

are  the  true  nepenthes.  For  these  causes  our  physicians  gene- 
rally prescribe  this  as  a  principal  engine,  to  batter  the  walls  of 
melancholy,  a  chief  antidote,  and  a  sufficient  cure  of  it  self* 
By  all  means  (saith  ^  Mesne)  procure  mirth  to  these  men^  in 
such  things  as  are  heard^  seen^  tasted^  or  smelled^^  or.  any  way 
perceived ;  and  let  thetn  have  all  enticements^  and  fair  pro- 
miseSf  the  sight  of  excellent  beauties^  attires^  ornaments^  de- 
lightsome passages^  to  distract  their  minds  from  fear  and 
sorrow^  and  such  things  on  which  they  are  so  fixed  and  intent. 
"^  Let  them  use  hunting^  sports^  playes^  jests^  merry  company^ 
as  Rhasis  prescribes,  which  will  not  let  the  minde  be  molested^ 
a  cup  of  good  drinke  now  and  theHy  hear  musick^  and  have 
such  companions  with  whom  they  are  especially  delighted^ 
*  merry  tales  or  toyes^  drinking^  singing^  dancing,  and  whatso- 
ever else  may  procure  mirth  :  and  by  no  means,  saith  Guiane- 
rius,  suffer  them  to  be  alone.  Benedictus  VictoriusFarentinus, 
in  his  Empericks,  accompts  it  an  especial  remedy  against  me- 
lancholy, ^to  hear  and  ftee  singing ,  dancing y  maskers^  num* 
\merSf  to^  converse  with  such  merry  fellows j  and  fair  maids. 
jFor  the  beauty  of  a  woman  cheareth  the  countenance^  Ecchis. 
S6.22.  ^Beautyaloneisasoveraignremedyagainst  fear,  grief, 
and  all  melancholy  fits;  acharm,  as  Peter  de  la  Seineand  many 
other  writers  aifirme,  a  banquet  it  self;  he  gives  instance  in 
discontented  Menelaiis  that  was  so  often  freed  by  Helenas 
fair  face:  and  ^Tully  (3  Tusc.)  cites  Epicurus  as  a  chief  patron 
of  this  tenent.  To  expell  grief,  and  procure'pleasance,  sweet 
smells,  good  diet,  touch,  taste,  embracing,  singing,  dancing, 
sports,  playes,  and,  above  the  rest,  exquisite  beauties,  quibus- 
oculi  JMCuhde  moventur  et  animi^  are  most  powerful  means  y 


» Homericom  illad  nepenthes^  qaod  moerorem  tollit^  et  enthyniam  et  hflaritatem 
fMrit.^  ^^  ^  Plant  Bacch.  ^  c  De  ngritod.  capitis.  Omni  modo  generet  lieti- 
tiam  in  lis,  de  lis  qa»  andiantar  et  videntar,  aot  odorantor,  aot  gastautar^  aat  qnocunqae 
modo  sentiri  poasunt,  et  aspectu  formarum  mnlti  decoiii  et  ornatds,  et  negotiati<»ie 
jocondlL,  et  blandientibna  ladis,  et  promissis  diatrahantar  eoram  anitni  de  re  aliqnSL 
qoam  timent  et  dolent.  ^Utantar  venationibus,  ladis,  jocia,  amicoram 

coDsoTtiis,  qnsB  non  sinont  animain  tnrbari,  vino,  et  canta,  etloci  mntatione,  etbiberiH, 
dt  gaudio,  et  qnibus  pnecipae  delectantor.  «  Piso :  fabnlis  et  India  qnasreuda 

delectatio.  His  versetar  qui  maxime  grati  sunt :  cantns  et  chorea  ad  Isetitiam  prosant. 
f  Prncipne  valet  ad  expellendam  melancholiam  stare  in  cantibnSx  'India,  et  aonis,  et 
habitare  cam  familiaribns,  et  prsecipne  cnm  pnellis  jucundis.     .  ^F^.  & 

de  avocanientis.  lib.  de  absolvendo  lucta.  ^  Corpornm  complexns,  cantaa, 

liidi,  forme^  &c.  » 
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abviajbrmd^  to  meet,  or  see  a  fair  tnaid  pass  by,  or  to  be  in 
company  with  her.  He  found  it  by  experience^  and  made  good 
use  of  it  in  his  own  person^  if  Plutarch  bely  him  not ;  for  be 
reckons  up  the  names  of  some  more  elegant  pieces,  »  Leontia, 
Boedina,  Hedieia,  ^icedia,  that  wmre  fr)equently  seen  in  Epi'- 
curus  garden,  and  very  familiar  in  his  houses    Neither  did  Tie 
try  it  himself  alone;  but  if  we  may  give  credit  to  ^  Athenseus,  he 
practised  it  upon  others:  For,  when  a  sad  and  sick  patient 
was  brought  unto  him  to  be  cured,  he  laid  him  on  a  dotcn  bed^ 
crowned  him  with  a  garland  of  sweet-smelling  flowers^  in  a 
fair  perfumed  closet  delicately  set  out;  and  after  a  potion 
or  two  &fgood  drink  which  he  administered^  he  brought  in  a 
beautiful  yong  ^  wench  that  could  play  upon  a  lute^  sing  and 
danccy  ^c.     Tully  (3  Tu^c.)  scofTes  at  Epicurus  for  tliis  his 
prophane  physick  (as  well  be  deserved) ;  and  yet  Phavoriuus 
apd  Stoba^us  highly  approve  of  it.     Most  of  our  looser  physi- 
cians, in  some  cases,  to  such  parties  especially,  allow  of  this; 
and  all  of  them  will  have  a  melancholy,  sad,  and  discontented 
person,  ipake  frequent  use  of  honest  sports,  companies,  and  re- 
creations, et  incitandos  ad  Venerem  (as  ^  Rodencus  a  Fonseca 
will)  aspectu  et  contactu  pulcherrimarum  feminarum  ;  to  he 
drawti  to  such  consorts,  whether  they  will  or  no ;  not  to  be  an 
auditor  only,  or  a  spectator,  but  sometimes  ah  actor  himself. 
JDulce  est  desipere  in  loco ;  to  play  the  foolbow  and  then, 
is  not  amiss;  there  is  a  time  for  all  things.     Grave  Socrates  , 
would  be  merry  by  fits,  sing,  dance,  and  take  his  liquor  too, 
or  else  Theodoret  belies  him;  so  would  old  Cato;  ^  Tully  by 
his  own  confession,  and  the  rest.    Xenophon,  in  his  Syrapos. 
brings  in  Socrates  as  a  principal  actor;  no  man  merrier  then 
.himself;  and  sometimes  he  would  ^ride  a  cock  horse  with  his 
children^ 


equitare  in  anindine  loing^ 

(though  Alcihiades  scoffed  at  him  for  it) ;  and  well  he  might ; 
for  now  and  then  (saith  Plutarch)  the  most  vertuous,  honest, 
and  g^vest  men  will  use  feasts,  jests,  and  toys^  as  we  do  sauce 
to  our  meats.    So  did  Scipio  and  LaBlius, 

'  Quin,  ubi  se,  a  vulgo  et  scenIL,  in  secreta  rem6rant 
Virtu€  Scipiadoe  et  mitis  sapientia  Lselt, 


«  Cirea  hortot  Epicori  fireqiienie&    '  b  Dynosopb.  lib.  10.  CoronsTit  florido 

-SArto  incendeos  oaorea,  in  colcitft  plomelL  coUocavit,  dalcicnlam  potionem  prwpinant 
psaltriam  addnzit,  &c.  c  ut  re clinatft  saaviter  in  lectam  poell^  &c.         *  Tom.  2. 

•consult.  86.  «Bin8L  fam.  lib.  7. 32.  epist  Heri  domam,  bene  potus,  seroqae 

jredieftun.  ^  Valer.  Max.  cap.  S.'  lib.  8.  InterpocitA  amndine  craribos  sois^  com 

miis  Indens,  ab  Alcibiade  risa*  est.  i  Hor. 

'    VOL.   I.  '     P  P 
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Nagari  cum  illo,  et  discincti  ludere,  donee  ^ 

Decoqueretur  blus,  soliti 

Valorous  Scipio  and  gentle  Lceliua, 
Removed  from  the  scene  and  rout  so  clamorous, 
Were  wont  to  recreate  themselves,  their  robes  laid  by, 
Whilst  supper  by  the  cook  was  making  ready. 

Machiavel,  in  the  8  book  of  his  Florentine  history,  gives  this 
note  of  Cosmus  Medicos,  the  wisest  and  gravest  joaan  of  his 
time  in"  Italy^  that  he  would  *  now  and  then  play  the  most 
egregious  fool'  in    his  carriage^  and  was  so  much  given  U 
jestersy  players^  and  childish  bjiorts^  to  maJee  himself  merry^ 
that  he  that  should  but  consider  his  gravity  on  the  one  part, 
his  folly  and  lightness  on  the  other,  would  surely  say^  there 
were  two  distinct  persons  in  him.    Now,  me  thinks  he  did 
'well  in  it,  though  ^  Salisburiensis  be  of  opinion  that  magi- 
strates) senators,  and  grave  men,  should  npt  descend  to  lighter 
sports,  ne  respublica  ludere  videatur;  but,  as  Themistocles, 
still  keep  a  stern  and  constant  carriage.     I  conimend  Cosmus 
Medicos,  and  Gastruccius  Castrucanus,then  whom  Italy  never 
.knew  a  worthier  captain,  another  Alexander,  if « Machiavel  do 
notdecieve  us  in  bis  life  :  when  a  friend  of  his  reprehended 
him  for  dancing  beside  his  dignity  (beliker  at  some  cushen , 
dance)  lie  told  him  again,  qui  sapit  interdiuy  vix  unquam  noctu 
des^it;  hetbat  is  wise  in  the  day, may  dote  a  little  in  the  night 
Paulus  Jovius  relate  as  much  of  Pope  Leo  Decimus^  that  he 
was  a  grave,  discreet,  stay'd  many  yet  sometimes  most  free, 
and  too  open  in  his  sports*    And  'tis  not  altogether  **  unfit  or 
mis^beseeming  theg^vity  of  such  a  mail,  if  that  decorum  of 
time,  place,  aad  such  circumidtancos,  be  observed.     « JfdSsce 
Mtultittam  consilis  brevem  :  and,  as  ^he  said  in  an  epigfrani  to 
his  wife,  I  ^ould  have  every  man  say  to  himself,  or  to  his 
friend,        .  ,    , 

Moll,  once  in  pleasant  company,  by  chance 
T  wisht  that  you  for  company  would  dance : 
Which  you  refus'd,  and  said,  your  years  require. 
Now,  matron4ike,  both  manners  and  attire. 
Well,  Moll,  if  needs  you  will  be  matrpn-^Uke, 
.    Then  trust  to  this,  I  will  thee  matron  like : 


-  •^Hominibcui  ikcetis  et  ladis  puerilibiu  altra  modqm  deditos,  adeo  nt  sicot  m  e*  tuh 
mi4tatemqim^'leTiiAteni  considerare  liberet^  doas  jM^okia«  dia^lMstes  'in  teo  c 
diceret  >>  D^  toogis  carialv  lib.  1 .  cap.  4.  Mai;i#^ii9  4ft.viri  gMmweu  « li 

leriiNribas  arcendi.  «  Macliiavel.  vit&  ejos.  Ab  amico  reprd(iAii8»s»-^|aod 

di^tatem.tripq^s  operam  daret,  respondet^  &e.  : . :   *  ^  Tber^  is^  a< tA»e  , . 

thiQgf,  to  weep,  laugfi.  mooriv  dance.  Ecdeai.  3. 4.    ,  •Uof.  fSuM* 

"     •  ^"m,Bpigr  ,      ..         '      '     ..  .     :     .\  ■■.   ::      .,     •        ^' 
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Yet  so  to  you  my  love  may  never  lessen, 
As  you,  for  chjurch,  house,  bed  observe  this  lesson : 
Sit  in  the  church  as  solemn  as  a  saint ; 
No  deed,  word,  thought,  your  due  devotion  taint : 
Vaile,  if  you  \v!ll,  your  head;  your  soul  reveal 
To  him  that  only  wounded  soules  can  heal. 
Be  in  mv  house  as  busie  as  a  bee, 
Having  a  sting  for  every  one  but  me ; 
Buzzing  in  every  corner,  gathering  hony : 
Let  nothing  waste,  that  costs  or  yieldeth^mony, 
*  And  when  thou  seest  my  heart  to  mirth  incline, 
Thy  tongue,  wit,  biQod,  warm  with  good  cheete  and  lyine  t 
Then  of  sweet  sports  let  no  occasion  scape, 
Butbe  as  wanton,  toying,  as  an  ape. 

Tboseold  ^Greeksfaad  their  Lubentiam  Deam^'goddeefi  of  Plea- 
sance,  and  tbe  liacedaemonians,  instructed  from  Lycurgus,  did 
Deo  Risui  saerificare^  after  their  wars  especially,  and  in  times 
of  pe^ce  ;  which  was  used  in  Tbessaly,  as  it  appears  by  that 
of  ^  Apuleius,  who  was  made  an  instrument  of  tneir  laughter 
himself  3  ^  because  laughter  and  merriment  was  to  season  their 
•  labours  and  modester  life. 

^  Risus  enim  Diviim  atque  hominum  est  setema  voluptas. 

Princes  use  jesters,  plaver^*  and  have  those  masters  of  revels 
in  their  courts.  The  Komans,  at  every  supper,  (for  they  had 
DO  solemn  dinner)  used  musick,  gladiators,  jesters,  &c.  as 
^.Si:vetonius  relates  of  Tiberius,'  Dion  of  Commodus  ;  and  so 
did  the. Greeks,  Besides  musick,  in  Xenophons  Sympos. 
PhUippus  ridendT aftifiexy  Philip,  a  je^ster,  was  brought  to 
'make  sport.  Paulus  Jovius,  in  his  eleventh  book  of  his 
history,^  bath  a  pretty  digression  of  our  English  costomes, 
whtcb  howsoever  some  may  raisconster,  I,  for  my  part,  will  in- 
terpret to  the  best.  ^The  whole  nation^  beyond  all  other  mortal 
fnefiy  is  most  given  to  banqueting  and  feasts  ;  for  they  prolong 
them  many  houres  together ^  with  dainty  cheere^  exquisite 
musick^  and facete  jesters  ;  and  cfterwards  they  fall  a  dancing 
and  courting  their  mistresses^  till  it  be  late  in  the  nights 
^Yollaterran  gives  tbe  same  testimony  of  this  island,  commend- 
ing our  jovial  manner  of  entertainment,  and  good  mirth  ^  and 
methinks  he.saith  well;  there  is  no  harm  in  it;  long  may 
they  use  it,  and  all  such  modest  sports.  Ctesias  reports  of  a 
Persian  king,  that  had  150  maids  attending  at  his  table,  to 

a  Lncrotia  toto  sis  licet  usque  die,  Thai'da  nocte  y<Ao.  b  lil.  Giraldns^  hist. 

Deor.  syntag.'l.  c  Lib.  2.  de  aar.  aa.  ,^  £o  qnod  risiu  esset  laboris 

et  modesti  vict&s  condimentom.  « QaJcag.  cpig'-  ^  Cap.  61.    In  delicifs 

habuit  scorras  et  adulatortes.  s  Uuiveirsa  gens  Aiipra  mortales  casleros  cbnvivioraio 

studiosissima,  "Ea  eoim  per  variaa  et  exquisiias  dapes,  in'terpositis  masicis  etjocatato- 
ribns,  in  maltas  seepius  hoiras  extrahunt.  ac  snbinde  prodoctiB  choreis  et  amoribai  foeini- 
Baram  indal^ent,  &c.  ' 

p  p2 
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afterwards  gave  occasion  to  the  Greeks  of  that  fiction  of  the 
nine  muses.  ,The  king,  of  ^Ethiopia  in  Africk,  most  of  our 
A^iatick  princes,  have  done  so,  and  do;  those SophieSyMogors", 
Turkesy  &c.  solace  themselves  after  supper  amongst  their 
queens  and  concubines,  qucey  jucunduiris  oblectam^ti  caussd 
(t^saith  mine  author)  coram  regepsallereet  saltareconsueverant ; 
taking  great  pleasure  to  bear  and  see  them  sing  and  dance. 
This  and  many  such  means,  to  exhilarate  the  heart  of  meD^ 
have  been  still  practised  in  all  ages,  as  knowing  there  is  no 
better  thing  to  tne  preservation  of  mans<  life.  What  shall  I 
say  then,  but  to  every  melancholy  man, 

*  Utere  convivis  non  tristibus ;  utere  amicis 
Quos  nugse  et  risus,  et  joca  salsa  juyant. 

Feast  often,  and  use  friends  not  still  so  sad, 
Whose  jest  and  merriments  may  make  thee  glad. 

Use  honest  and  chast  sports,  scenical  shews,  playes,  games  ; 

*^  Accedantjuvenumque  chori,  mixteeque  pnellie. 

And,  as  MarsiliusFicinus  concludes  an  epistle  to  Bernard  Cani- 
sianus  and  some  other  of  his  friends,  will  I  this  tract  to  all  good 
students;  ^  Live  merrily^  O  my  friends^  Jre^rom  cares,  per^ 
plexity^  anguishj  grief' of  mind  ;  live  merril^;  laetitise  ccelum 
vos  creavit :  ^  again  and  again  I  request  you  to  be  merry;  if 
any  thing  trouble  your  hearts,  or  vex  your  souls,  neglect  and 
contemn  it ;  ^  let  it  passe.  ^  And  this  I  enjoyn  you,  not  as  a 
divine  alone,  but  as  a  physician  ;  Jbr^  without  this  mirth,  which 
is  the  life  and  quintessence  ofphy^ick^  medicines,and  whatsoever 
is  h  sea  and  apply ed  to  prolong  the  life  qfman,  is  dull,  dead, 
and  of  no  force.  Dumfata  sinunt,  vivite  Iteti  (Seneca) :  I  say 
be  merry : 

*  Nee  lusibus  virentem 
^  Viduemus  hanc  juventam. 


'.    A'Syntag.  de  Miuis.  *>  AthensetiB,  lib.  12  et24.    Asaidais  malieruni  yocibos, 

cantuque  symphoDiae  palatinm  Persaram  regis  totam  persopabat    Jovius,  hist.  lib.  18. 
'cBobantis  Hessns.  ^  Fracastmrins.  eyjvite  ergo  laeti,  O  amici ;  procol 

ab  »:)gostia,  vivite  Iseti.  f  Iterum  precor  et  obtestor,  vivite  laeti :  iUnd^  V*i>^ 

cor  urit,  oegligite.  9  Lietas  in  presens  aBinms  qood  ultra  est  oderit  curare. 

Hor.  ^  He  was  both  sacerdos  et  medicos.  Hec  autein  noo  tara  at  sacerdos,  amiei, 
mando  vobis,  qoam  ut  medicBs;  nam  absque  hac  una  tamqaam  medicinaniin  vita,  me- 
dicin?B  oninet  ad  vitam  produeendam  adlubitie  moriuulur :  vivite  Iseti.  *  Locbeu. 

Anacrson. 
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It  was  Tirebias  the  prophets  counsel  to  <^Menippus,  that  tra- 
velled all  the  world  over,  even  down  to  hell  it  self,  to  seek 
content,  and' his  last  farewell  to  Meuippus,  to  be  merry. 
^  Contemn  the  world  (saith  he)  and  eourit  all  that  is  in  it 
vanity  and  toyes :  this  only  covet  ali  thy  life  long  ;  be  not 
curious^  or  aver  solicitous  in  any  thing  ^  hut  with  a  well  composed 
and  contented  estate  to  enjoy  thy  self,  and  above  all  things  to 
be  merry* 

Si,  Mimnermus  uti  censet,  sine  amore  jocisque 
Nil  est  jucundum,  vivas  m  ambre  jocisque. 

Nothing  better,  (to  conclude  with  Solomon  Eccles.3. 22.)  then 
that  a  man  should  rejoyce  in  his  affairs.  Tis  the  same  advice 
which  every  physician  in  this  case  rings  to  his  patient,  as  ^Capi- 
vaccius  to  his :  avoid  over  much  study  and* perturbations  of 
the  minde,  arfd^  €is  much  as  in  thee  Ites^  live  at  hearts  ecue  : 
Prosper  Calenus  to  that  melancholy  cardinal  Csesius,  ^amidst 
thy  serious  studies  and  business^  use  jests  qnd  conceits^  playes 
and  toyes,  and  whatsoever  else  may  recreate  thy  mind.  No- 
thins  better  then  mirth  and  merry  company  in  this  malady. 
*  It  begins  with  sorrow  (saith  Montanus)  :  itinust  be  expelled 
with  hilarity.  . 

But  see  the  mischief;  many  men,  knowing  thjat  merry 
company  is  the  only  medicine  against  melancholy,  will  there- 
fore neglect  their  business,  and  m  another  extream,  spend  all 
their  dayes  among  good  fellowes  in  a  tavern  or  an  ale-house, 
and  know  not  otherwise  how  to  bestow  their  time  but  in 
drinking' ;  malt-worms,  men-fishes,  or  water-snakes,  ^  qui 
bibunt  solum  ranarum  more,  nihil  com^dentes,  like  so  many 
frogs  in  a  puddle.  Tis  their  sole  exercise  to  eat  and  drink ; 
to  sacrifice  to  Volupia,  Rumina,  Edulica,  Potina,  Mellona,  is 
all  their  religion.  They  wish  for  Philoxenus  neck,  Jupiters 
trinoctium,  and  that  the  sun^  would  stand  still  as  in  Joshuas, 
time,  to  satisfy  their  lust,  that  they  might  dies  noctesgue  per^ 
grcBcari  et  bibere.  Flourishing  wits,  and  men  of  good  parts, 
good  fashion,  and  good  worth,  basely  prostitute  themselves  to 


>  Lacian.  Necyomantia.  torn.  3.  b  Omnia  mnndana  Di^;afl  leatiina.    Hoc 

aolum  tot&  vit4  persequere,  dt,  prsesentibas  bene  compositis,  minime  cariosos,  aaC 
ull&  in  re  solicitns,  qnam  plnrimnm  potes  vitam  bilareroiraducas.  c  Hildesheim^ 

nfMcil.  3.  de  Mani&  tol.  161.  Studia  titerarnm  et  animi  pertarbationes  fagiat,  et  quantmn 
pc^at,  JQcande  vivat  <*  Lib.  de  atr&  bile.  Gravioribus  cnris  Indos  et  facetiaa  ali- 

quando  interpone,  jocos,  et  quae  solcint  animoni  rei^xare.  ^^.CpnsiL  30*  Mala 

valetndo  aacta  et  contracta  est  tifistitia,  ac  propt6rea  exhilaratiooe^aiiimi  removenda* 
<"  Athan.  dipnoBoph.  lib.  1. 
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every  rogues  company,  to  take  tobacco  and  drink,  toroare 
and  sing  scnrrile  songs  in  base  places. 

« Invenies  aliquem  cum  percussore  jacentem, 
Permixtum  nautis,  aut  foribus,  aut  fugitivis : 

Which  Thomas  Erastus  objects  to  Paracelsus,  that  he  would 
lye  drinking  all  day  long  with  car-men  and  tapsters  in  a 
brothel-house,  is  too  frequent  amongst  us,  with  men  of  better 
note  :  like  Timocreon  of  Rhodes,  muha  hibem^  et  muUa 
voransy  Sfc.  they  drown  their  wits,^seeth  their  brains  in  ale, 
consume  their  fortunes,  lose  their  time,  weaken  their  tem-> 
perature,  contract  filthy  diseases,  rheumes,  dropsies,  calen- 
tures, tremor,  get  swoln  juglars,  pimpled  red  faces,  sore  eyes, 
.&e.  heat  their  livers,  alter  their  complexions,  spoil  their 
,  stomacks,  overthrow  their  bodies,  (fordnnk  drowns  more  then 
the  sea  and  all  the  rivers  that  fall  into  it) — meer  funges 
and  casks — confound  their  souls,  suppress  reason,  go  from 
Scylla  to  Charybdis,  and  use  that  which  is  an  help,  to  their 
undoing. 

^  Quid  refert,  morbo  an  feiro  pereamve  roindr? 

^  When  the  black  prince  went  to  set  the  exilM  king  of  Castile 
into  his  kingdome,  there  w;as  a  terrible  battel  fought  betwixt 
the  English  and  Spanish ;  at  last  the  Spanisb  fl^d ;  the 
English  followed  them  to  the  river  side,  where  some  drowned 
themselves  to  avoid  their  enemies,  the  rest  were  killed.  Now 
tell  me  what  difierence  is  between  drowningand  killing  ?  As 
good  be  melancholy  still  as  drunken  beasts  and  beggars. 
Company,  a  soT^  comfort,  and  an  only  remedy  to  all  kmd  of 
discontent,  is  their  sole  misery  and  cause  of  perdition.  As 
Hermione  lamented  in  Euripides,  males  mulieres  mejecerunt 
ma/am,,  evil  company  marr'd  her,  may  they  justly  complain, 
bad  companions  nave  been  their  bane.  For,  ^  malus  malum 
vulty  ut  sit  sUi  similis;  one  drunkard  in  a  company,  one  thief, 
one  whore  master,  wil  ,  by  his  good  will,  make  all  the  rest  as 
bad  as  himself: 


et  si 


Nocturaos  jures  te  formidare  vapores, 

be  of  what  complexion  you, will,  iuclination,  love  or  hate,  be 
it  good  or  bad,  if  you  come  amongst  them,  you  must  do  as 

*  Jnven.  Sat  8/  b  Hor.  <  Froissard.  hist.  lib.  1.  Hispani,  cam  Aofflorott 

vires  ferre  non  possent,  in  itigam  se  dederunt,  &c.    PraecipiteB  in  fliiviam  se  dedenuti 
ut  m  hoitbm  manui  yenirent.  .        ^  Ter.  <  tior. 


P 
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they  do ;  yea,  *  though  it  be  to  the  prejudice  of  your  health, 
you  must  arink  vemnum  pro  vino.    And  so,  like  grass-hoppers, 
whilst  they  sjng  over  tneir  cups  all  summer,  they  starve  in '   . 
winter;  and  for  a  little  vain  merriment,  shall  find  a  sorrowful 
reckoning  in  the  end. 


*  H  ir*0/  »» cevtOi. 
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